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From the Exhibition of Oil-Pigment Prints now open at the Offices oj the “А.Р. and P. №," 
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A PLAY OF SUNLIGHT қ 34.44 „д, By CHAS. LINDSAY 
Awarded a brize in the Weekly Competition. (See Editors Note Look) 
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AGEANTS are “іп the air,” and, judging by the 
letters we are continually receiving, photo- 
graphers in general are particularly anxious to 
get them on their plates, and to keep some re- 

cords of their own making of the pageant in their own 
neighbourhood. 

It seems characteristic of the English people that 
when they get hold of a good idea it tends to run riot, 
and we expect to hear that '' Slocum Podger ” is going 
to have its own pageant at some early date. Yet, in 
spite of being somewhat overdone, the pageant idea is 
опе that commends itself to me in every way ; it is a 
kind of Liebig’s extract of history, and that not only 
history in general, but the history of one’s own district, 
one’s own town, one’s own village even, and their con- 
nection with the great life of the nation’s history of which 
they form a part. Our children will be better informed 
than any past general has been in the evolution of the 
actions, if not of the ideas, governing those great events 
which have made us what we are, and moulded the life 
of the nation. 

No one unacquainted with the work of organising a 
pageant can possibly have any idea of the amount of 
work entailed. Тһе historical research, the examina- 
tion of records, the unearthing of local documents and 
their deciphering, the study of the costumes of the 
different periods, and the gradual moulding of the vari- 
ous events which form the principal historical milestones 
of the place concerned into some sort of a gradual evolu- 
tion, and then the writing of the dialogue itself ; all this 
15 a work of time demanding study and preparation. 

But when all this has been accomplished, there follow 
the training of the actors, the arrangement of the 
figures in the scenes, and the tout ensemble of each 
scene. The educational value, as well as the pleasure, 
of all this has naturally made the pageant quite the 
thing of the hour. 

Photographers will, as we have said, be naturally 
anxious to get records of their own pageants. These, 
we presume, will be of two kinds. Іп the one case, the 
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photographer, being a local man, and acquainted with 
the actors and the managers, will have no difficulty in 
getting permission to photograph the different char- 
acters in their costumes, and the different scenes as 
arranged. Some early dress rehearsal will afford the 
opportunity for this, and no special photographic infor- 
mation is needed; the portraits being probably in the 
open air, will be inclined to be flat in the face lighting, 
but as it is more as a photograph of the whole character 
of the dressed model than of the face, this will not 
signify. The photographer will not be at the trouble of 
arranging the grouping of the figures, as that is done 
for him by the master of the pageant, and he has only 
to select the point of view in regard to the light which 
will throw the figures into the best relief. 

The other kind of pageant photography is much more 
difficult ; it is when, without permission, the photo- 
grapher endeavours to get snapshots of the pageant in 
actual performance. It will be necessary for him, if 
possible, to see the ground chosen and the arrangement 
of the seats, but even if this be impossible, the published 
plan of the ground (very usual) and the seating accom- 
modation will give the cue to the best seat to be chosen 
for the purpose. И will be selected with an eye to the 
uninterrupted view of the actors, the lighting at the time 
of the performance, and the comprehensiveness of the 
view obtainable. "These points must be left to the con- 
sideration of each individual photographer—he only can 
make that wise selection of the seat that shall ensure 
that at any rate the preliminary conditions shall be as 
favourable as possible. 

Now at the actual time of the performance it is need- 
less to say that the camera should be of the unobtrusive 
type, preferably one to be held at the eye level, for 
focussing and exposure would be generally impossible, 
owing to the other spectators, if the low-view-point 
focussing camera were used. The shutter should be of 
the silent type, so as not to disturb the people around, 
and rapid changing as the moving scenes pass rapidly 
before the eye. 
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That fine records of this kind of scene can be pro- 
cured, the excellent results of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play (a much more difficult task) that have been 
published from time to time show. Photography is here 
completely barred, and the detection of the snapshotter 
leads to expulsion. Мо such hard condition is likely to 
obtain at any rate at most pageants which are being 
held in various parts of this country during the next 
month. 

After all, the conditions of pageant photography are 
the same as the worker brings to bear upon his ordinary 
work, and a well selected point of view, a good light, a 
proper exposure, and suitable developer will give good 
results in pageant as in ordinary work. 

The photographer should bear one point in mind, 


- 
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‘“ Walker!’’ 


The pictures in the Stephen Holland collection at Christy’s 
had been so loudly trumpeted that I was somewhat disap- 
pointed with them, not so much because there were not more 
than a few good things, but because they included a consider- 
able number of “ passables." Some of the Turners were superb, al- 
though опе or two were somewhat “‘cobalty.” I carefully studied 
the pictures by De Wint, Cox, Fielding, Vicat Cole, and other of 
the moderns, in order to compare their conceptions of leafy 
landscapes with my own and other people's autochrome ren- 
derings, from which I conclude that either the autochromists 
or the artists are wrong. Colour photographers who want a 
tip for a striking subject are reminded of “ Little Bilee’s Fish 
Shop," with its harmonious diversity of variously hued fish, 
its red, rotund fishmonger, and its thin, yellow Grosvenor 
Gallery girl. 


The Latest. 


That cheek is a necessary requisite for the success of the 
Press photographer and the enterprising “ mug-faker " who 
itinerates with a camera in search of filthy lucre, is an acknow- 
ledged fact, but the following, culled from the Manchester 
Guardian, takes the cake: “ I am an ardent amateur photo- 
grapher (writes a correspondent) and a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. The other morning I was deep in an 
article on a professional subject when the front-door bell was 
loudly rung. My natural thought was ‘ An urgent call!’ Then 
the maid who answered the door came in. It was a gentleman 
with a camera who wished me to come and stand on the door- 
step while he took me and the house.” If this sort of thing 
goes on I shall shortly expect to be aroused in the middle of 
the night by one of these gentry with a demand for a flashlight 
picture of my chicken-run to illustrate a forthcoming article on 
“ Dogs, Cats and Parrots.” A ready-made coat of arms sug- 
gested for this type of the snapshotting brigade would be 
one sanguinary photographer, quartered, supported by two 
angry “ sitters’? rampant, with clubs. Azure surroundings. 
Motto: “ Poor but pushful." 


Noah and the Photographer. 


Photographers have daily to become more thankful that Noah 
took the animals into his ark and saved them from annihilation. 
Photography would be almost impossible without gelatine, 
which we get from the hides of horses, cows, and other quad- 
rupeds. Casein has often been suggested as a substitute for 
gelatine, but the homely cow is nevertheless still required for 
that. Now, a writer of the name of Joé—not Job—suggests con- 
densed milk as the starting point for a new sensitive paper, 
and we can only assume that the goat is to be photography's 
next victim. Noah and Nestlé are therefore not to be esteemed 
too lightly by the amateur photographer. | 
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however, if he is seeking for purely pictorial results. 
Many anachronisms are likely to occur unless he keeps a 
watchful eye open. The presence of any figure in 
modern dress anywhere in the area of the view chosen 
at once '' kills " the entire effect, which may otherwise 
be quite successful. On the other hand, if snapshots 
only are required—possibly for press purposes—the 
inclusion of even a portion of the audience will not 
matter. Тһе ideal method is to endeavour to persuade 
such of the characters that take the fancy to give a 
private show in costume at another time or elsewhere 
before the actual pageant starts. Іп this manner highly 
picturesque groups of real artistic merit may be 
obtained, and the camera can be given an opportunity of 
demonstrating its possibilities. 


Irony and 1ге. 

Why should our friends of the В. /. feel “ some little grati- 
fication " at THE A. P. oil pigment exhibition being the “ sin- 
cerest form of flattery "? Тһе editor of our contemporary, in 
his illuminating review of this exhibition, would almost have us 
believe he was the sole inventor of exhibitions. Surely his late 
and highly esteemed “ boss," Mr. Snowden Ward, has far more 
reason to claim priority for photographic journal exhibitions, as 
all who remember the excellent shows he has held in connection 
with the Phofogram will allow? Perhaps what is implied is 
that the В. J. photographic “ foursome ” constituted a departure, 
in that it was a sort of oil ' exhibition." But here again, the 
Demachy oil-print exhibition at the Royal takes precedence. 
It never rains but it pours; the journal having blundered 
in its claim for being first in the field, its art specialist rushes 
in, and recklessly charges Mr. Bertram Park, whose charming 
study, “Тһе Dancing Girl," із one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits at the exhibition at 52, Long Acre, with passing off the 
photograph of a statue for one taken from life. 


A Trade Tome. 

The supplying of photographic materials is becoming one of 
the largest specialised trades in the country, and, as a friend 
said to me the other day, “ There must be a fortune in it for 
somebody—but not, alas! for you and me." It is the old story 
of nothing succeeding like success, and no money to be earned 
without money to be spent in earning it. These sad reflections 
(or are they at ones?) were induced partly by reading of the 
bankruptcy of a photographic printing-paper manufacturer in the 
Midlands, and partly by a casual meditation on the obvious 
affluence indicated by that ponderous tome “ Houghton’s 
Photographic Price List." How many pounds avoirdupois this 
splendiferous volume weighs I have not tried to estimate, but— 
well, I am glad I did not pay its carriage by post. It has up- 
wards of a thousand pages. Eighty pages are devoted to an 
extremely condensed list of plates and papers; fifty to chemicals 
(only * photographic"); eighty-four to mounts and albums; 
seventy to stand cameras and tripods; one hundred to lenses 
and shutters; and—biggest department of all—one hundred and 
thirty-eight to hand cameras. After these sections, the deluge— 
the “Sundries,” I mean. They run to four hundred and fifty 
pages or thereabouts—and are such tempting reading that I think 
I had better keep the book on some top shelf (if I can find one 
strong enough to bear it), where my eye will not fall on it too 
often. 


A Suggestion. 

By the time these lines are in print the convivial conven- 
tioners will be blithely browsing in Brussels. There will be no 
holding them when they return, and for ever after they will 
brag about their Continental experiences. I hope, however, that 
this venturesome outing, by which the Channel has been so 
economically “ Bridged," may prove the first step in the direc- 
tion of further foreign travel, specially for photographers with 
suitable rebates from railway and boat companies. In the mean- 
time give me good old London—with an occasional flutter to 
the Franco-British. 
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This illustration depicts the NEW 1908 Thornton- 
Pickard TWO-SHUTTER OUTFIT of the well-known 
and reputed “Imperial” Triple Extension Type. It is 
a great advance on all previous patterns of 
Two shutter Outfits. The Focal Plane Shutter, 
built in the body of the camera, is of an entirely 
new pattern, having three different sized 
apertures, its most striking features being 
simplicity in working and non-liability to 
derangement. The Camera itself possesses all 
the prominent advantageous Thornton-Pickard 
devices, including True Triple Extension, Real 
Leather Bellows with Wide and Deep Mouth, 
Automatic Self-locking Stretchers ensuring true 
perpendicular of Front and Back, Extra Wide “АҒ. 
Camera Front, Spring Automatic Locking бу ан UE 
Catches to Camera Front, Independent Rising 
and Falling Panel usable at shortest focus, Strong Brass Fork to Rising Front, Cross 
Front with Automatic Stop, etc., etc. Тһе Focal Plane ''Imperial"' Two-shutter 
Camera is an apparatus for every phase of Photographic Work, including the following : 
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I *ECHNIQUE-—what is it? Сап we better define 

it than '' the perfect means to a perfect end, a 

perfect mastery over tools and materials, using 

them to a predetermined end’’? Any other use 
of them should not be classed as a technical achieve- 
ment, but a perversion of it. 

For instance, in photography, one is set to copy, to 
translate into black and white, a porcelain vase, a piece 
of sculpture, a coin or medal, or a Japanese swordguard 
(tsuba) ; if any of the resulting prints were sent to an 
exhibition they would be classed as technical exhibits ; 
why? Their perfection (and no imperfect work of the 
kind should be exhibited) consists in their giving in black 
and white the same pleasure, the same idea, the same 
realisation of style and stuff, as one had in seeing the 
original ; therefore, if the originals were art, the copies 
are equally so, a re-creation in other terms. Тһе special 
characteristic of each must be so brought out, so em- 
phasised, as to give the beholder the same order of 
joy as the original would. But that is artistry, not 
technical slavery; itis the artist in photography equalling 
the artist in sculpture or other subject, minus only the 
original creative imagination. I have lately been 
enjying photographing my own small collection of 
Japanese tsubas; and І said to myself at starting, 
“ These are some of the finest specimens of metal work 
in the world; the Japanese artists put their most con- 
summate art and technical mastery into their making; if 
I am going to translate them into black and white, I must 
see that my photography is equal to their metal work ; I 
must so record the modelling, the drawing, the en- 
graving, the patina, as to give the same order of joy 
the original tsuba does.” Is this art, or is it merely 
a technical exercise? І affirm it is art, for the work 
could be done as badly as I hope І have done it 
adequately, and based on a full realisation of the art 
in the original. 

The Mechanical v. the Artistic. 

In a recent article on this subject of technique, music 
was referred to as so often being the display of the 
technician only ; that is, one who is content with playing 
in strict tempo and without false notes. But that seems 
to me a misuse of terms. The perfect interpreter is 
helpless without a perfect technique ; his perfect ог 
adequate interpretation is equally a technical display. 
To say of the other that he is a ‘‘ merely mechanical ” 
player is true and means something ; but to class it as 
a display of technique only, is wrong, for technique in 
the right sense implies a right and perfect use of it in 
interpretation. 

So in photography ; the merely mechanical mind is 
content with a fully exposed and cleanly developed nega- 
tive, with a nice shiny print as its only outcome. But 
the artistic mind must and can re-create the subject in 
black and white; so compose and expose as to make 
evident, enforce, the subject’s dominant characteristics. 
With some sculpture, for instance, the exposure should 
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be so full as to give a very soft print; for others it should 
be only barely exposed, to give a harder or more 
accented result. The same with the lighting ; it must 
always be with a view to giving prominence to and re- 
vealing the dominant impression the statue was meant 
to convey. But this, I maintain, is the only pure tech- 
nique, and deserves its due exhibition and notice as 
much as any more purely creative work. In painters’ 
exhibitions we do not find still-life studies relegated to a 
separate class ; they are reckoned as much “‘ picture ” 
work as any other subjects; one does not hear of 
“ merely technical ’’ display there; it is understood 
that apart from full technical knowledge and power no 
great painting or picture-making is possible. 
Good Technical Negatives Necessary. 

It was said in the article I have already referred to, 
that ‘‘ the finest pictures produced by the camera have 
in many cases come from wretched negatives, as judged 
by the plate-maker's standard." This, I think, 
altogether unfair and untrue ; no really fine picture ever 
came from a poor, а '' wretched " negative, unless it 
was possibly a re-creation in oils or gum, owing nothing 
beyond mere outline to the original negative. If it is a 
“finest " photographic (i.e., straight) print, it came 
from a finely technical negative. And why accuse the 
plate-makers of such a low standard as is imputed 
to them in this article, and often elsewhere? Their in- 
structions are always and only to the point of making 
clean and well-defined negatives ; °“ the aim of its manu- 
facture ” is to give the film's user a perfect tool with 
which to make his perfect picture ; any other condition 
or sort of film would not do that, and any success 
obtained with it would be accidental, not intentional. 

To quote again : “ Two men тау take their cameras 
to a certain spot; one may produce a perfect photo- 
graph, the other a picture." But what is a perfect 
photograph?  Merely one in which every leaf, branch, 
or blade of grass is sharplv defined, and the whole so 
exposed as to give a hard, “ brilliant ’’ print? Certainly 
not ; a perfect photograph is one that perfectly records, 
reflects its subject ; gives its beholder the same order of 
joy that the original would ; conveys the mood and 
atmosphere so as to accurately recall the original feeling 
or create it in one who can see only the print. But that 
is a picture! And why not? What otherwise is а 
picture ? 

To take a recent exhibition of bromoils as an instance. 
Would the writer of the article I have quoted from say 
that the originals from which the bromoils were evolved 
were the “© perfect photographs,’’ and the bromoils the 
pictures? Again, I would say certainly not. From the 
evidence of the few originals hung next the bromoils (or 
the technically true enlargements from them), one would 
gather that there is not a solitary instance of the perfect 
photograph in the whole seventy examples; not one 
shows a vital sense of what goes to the making of a true 
or perfect photograph. The lighting is wrong in most 
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instances ; there is continual absence of gradation, 
of planes, of aerial perspective, of sunlight effects, 
of atmosphere ; and as a rule they are poor in composi- 
tion and sense of mass. Doubtless they were chosen for 
these very reasons, so that the bromoil process might be 
exploited to its fullest capacity as a transmogrifier of 
the bad into the good. For whatever of the qualities I 
have named is found in the bromoils has literally been 
created by the ‘‘ oiler-up ’’ (what a lovely nomenclature 
we photographers are compiling—'' oiler-up '' !); he cer- 
tainly had no guide in the originals, but as he, Mr. 
Tilney, is a painter by profession, he had, of course, no 
sort of difficulty in imagining the lighting and other 
conditions in which the originals should have been made 
(or, if such were absent, have been left alone). None of 
them are true or perfect photographs, in originals or 
oils; the originals are merely the usual perversions of 
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photography the snapping tourist is content with; the 
oils are Mr. Tilney's creation, and he is not a photo- 
grapher. 

In all such subjects the lighting and exposure should 
be studied and waited for so as to ensure a straight 
print which will give as true, artistic, and creative a 
feeling as Mr. Tilney's oils do ; if the subject contains 
elements that are intractable and forbid such artistic 
results, then either leave it alone, or trust to '' oils ” 
to give one the desired picture, realising that then it is 
not photography but a hand-created work. 

Technique, in its right sense, is entirely absent from all 
such deficient work; technique is, and must be recog- 
nised as, only properly displayed when it results in a real 
picture, an artistic creation, or re-creation, whatever its 
subject ; a proper conception properly carried out. That, 
and that only, is a proper use of the word technique. 


——— —— — Hüte —— — —— 


Practical Isessons in 


hotographie Opties for Beginners. 


By A. LOCKETT. 


LTHOUGH it is quite possible to obtain good photo- 
A graphs without any particular knowledge of the 
scientific reason why this thing or that has to be done, 
and the other avoided, it is undoubtedly true that those 
- who understand the theory on which their practice is based 
will have more likelihood of continued success, and greater 
freedom from the frequent embarrassments and blunders 
which will surely fall to the lot of those who work merely 
by rule of thumb. 

It is especially necessary that the photographer should 
have a clear idea of the manner in which his lens works; 
what it will and what it will not do; and how to get the best 
possible results from it. 

The following is the first of a series of short articles in 
which the merits and defects of the different types of lenses 
are simply enumerated, and the various technical expres- 
sions connected with them explained. 

What is an Aberration? 

We frequently hear of the aberrations of a lens. What 
is meant by this term? It means just what it would if 
applied to a human being—a going wrong, a deviation from 
the straight course, an eccentricity. That is to say, an 
aberration in a lens is an optical fault or defect, which 
causes it, instead of giving a truthful rendering of the object 
or scene placed before it, to introduce some error, lack of 
sharpness, distortion, unevenness of focus, or whatever it 
may be. 

Different Hinds of Aberration. 

There are quite a number of different aberrations to which 
a photographic objective may be subject, some of which are 
curable by adopting special expedients in the design and 
construction of the lens, or by the careful balancing of 
glasses having diverse optical properties; others which are 
not absolutely curable, although capable of being greatly 
minimised. It goes without saying that the cheapest lens 
will probably be that which possesses the largest quota of 
uncorrected results, while the more expensive instrument 
will be quite free from the worst of these, and will only 
possess the others in the smallest possible degree. Тһе 
aberrations of photographic lenses are generally classified as 
follows :— 

(a) Chromatic aberration, or chromatism. 

(b) Spherical aberration. 

(c) Curvature of field. 

(d) Curvilinear distortion. 

(e) Stigmatic aberration or astigmatism. 

(f) Zonal aberration, or coma. 

Тһе Compound Nature of White Light. 

As most people are aware, white sunlight is composed of 

various rays of different colours assembled together, and 
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also of certain other rays which, although invisible to the 
eye, exercise either a heating or a chemical action. These rays 
may be, in fact, roughly divided into three classes—visual 
rays, chemical rays, and heat rays. Тһе heat rays are 
mainly at and beyond the red end of the spectrum ; the 
visual rays mainly in the orange, yellow and green; 
and the chemical or actinic rays principally in the blue, 
the violet, and the invisible portion beyond. 


, The Cause of Chromatic Aberration. 
Now in a simple uncorrected lens, such as the double 
convex lens shown by fig. 1, if we attempt to focus on any 
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object, it will be mainly the visual rays which are actually 
focussed, because these, being the brightest, are the most 
preceptible to the eye. The chemically active or actinic 
rays will not be brought to the same focus, because these 
rays are of different refrangibility to the visual rays; that 
is to say, they are bent or refracted by the lens to a different 
extent. This is illustrated by fig. 1, in which each colour is 
seen to have a distinct focus of its own, nearer to or further 
from the screen. In the diagram the letters V, I, B, G, Y, 
O, R, stand for the seven spectral colours—violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. The operator will 
think that the picture is sharply focussed, but on developing 
the negative it will prove to be blurred and indistinct. The 
reason for this is that the visual rays have comparatively 
little effect on a photographic plate, the latent image being 
formed almost entirely by the chemical rays. We have, in 
fact, focussed the pictures by the aid of those rays which are 
of the least photographic value, while the really useful rays 
are suffered to be out of focus. The inexperienced are apt 
to be bewildered when they come across a lens which suffers 
from chromatism, and to fancy that their slides do not 
register with the focussing screen. Such a lens is not 
necessarily a bad one; indeed, some of the earlier objec- 
tives by Voigtlander and other first-class makers were non- 
achromatic. These are now occasionally picked up second- 
hand, and possibly viewed with a quite unmerited distrust, 
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since, apart from that one objection—which, as we shall 
see, тау be allowed for—their other qualities may be 
admirable. In a fixed-focus hand camera chromatism will 
not matter much, if the lens is otherwise good, provided it 
is fixed at the proper distance for the chemical and not the 
visual focus. This can be ascertained by exposing a plate 
at different distances from the lens, in sections, noting 
these distances at the time, and selecting. that one 
which is sharp in the resulting negative. 


A Simple Experiment. 

Much more will be learned concerning the nature of a 
lens by a few practical tests than from any amount of 
written explanation. The following simple experiment re- 
quires no extra apparatus but an ordinary double convex 
reading glass, such as may be purchased from one shilling. 
It is assumed that the reader possesses a focussing camera 
with a ground-glass screen. Remove the lens from the 
camera and temporarily fasten the reading glass in front 
of the flange by tying string round the glass and the camera 
front, at top and bottom (see fig. 2). Now light a candle and 


On rackin 
and out, a narrow blue fringe will be noticed round the 


focus upon the flame. the screen slightly in 
image of the flame, as shown at A in fig. 3. If the position 
of the screen is altered so that the blue fringe disappears, a 
yellowish-red fringe will take the place of the latter. This 
experiment indicates that the uncorrected lens of the 
reading glass does not bring the various rays of the spec- 
trum to the same focus; the colour fringes consisting simply 
of the overlapping portion of larger out-of-focus images, 
showing outside that which is in focus. 
A Colour Test Card. 

Another instructive experiment with the reading glass is 
to prepare a test card as follows. On a stiff sheet of card- 
board rule an upright pencil line dividing it into two, and 
paste red paper on one side and blue paper on the other. 
If preferred, the colours may be painted. The red should 
be a deep ruby and the blue an azure or ultramarine. Then 
cut a narrow strip of black paper, about one-eighth inch 
wide, and paste this diagonally across the card, pasting 
finally a similar strip of white paper across the opposite 
diagonal. The card will then appear as in fig. 4. Set up 
the camera so that the back is parallel with the card, and the 
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lens central with it, cover over one-half of the card—say 
the blue—and focus the black and white strips as sharply as 
possible on the red half. If 
the blue half is then un- 
covered, it will be seen that 
the lines on that side are 
not perfectly sharp. Simi- 
larly, if the lines on the blue 
half are focussed for, those 
on the red half will not be 
sharp. The same_ thing 
would be found if black 
printed matter, on red and 
blue paper respectively, were 
focussed. When the print- "- 
ing on one is focussed black and sharp, the printing on the 
other will not seem so black, and will also be slightly out 
of focus. When out of focus, the printing on the red paper 
will seem to be a reddish-black, and that on the blue paper 
a bluish-black. 
Correction for Chromatio Aberration. 

It is possible to obtain a good photograph with a chromatic 
lens by first focussing as usual, and then racking-in the 
screen to an extent equal to about 1-40th of the focal length. 
Thus, with a lens of 8 in. focus, the screen should be racked- 
in, towards the lens, 1-sth of an inch. This only refers to 
distant objects; for near objects, the amount of racking-in 
must be increased. Another way of compensating for 
chromatic aberration is to place a cobalt blue glass over the 
lens while focussing, removing this for the exposure ; or, if 
using an orthochromatic screen, to focus with the screen in 
position. In either of the foregoing ways, good results may 
be obtained with ordinary short exposures ; but for prolonged 
exposures the non-achromatic lens is unsuitable, since the 
visual rays have then time to affect the plate as well as the 
actinic rays, so that the two images overlap and blurr each 
other. 


Securing Achromatism Бу Combining Different 
asses. 


The above expedients, while occasionally useful, are ob- 
viously too troublesome for every-day work, if it is possible 
to eliminate chromatic aberration in the lens itself. Fortu- 
nately, optical science has found an easy way of doing this, 
by cementing together lenses of different refractive and 
dispersive powers, so selected, and of such curves, that the 
brightest visual rays and the most chemically active are 
brought into the same focus, while still maintaining the 
power of refraction in the lens, by which an image is 
formed. When this is done, a sharp picture on the screen 
will also prove sharp in the negative. Such a lens is said 
to be achromatic; that is to say, not chromatic; and, even 
in its simplest form, will, if closely examined, be found to 
consist of two or more glasses cemented together. АП 
modern lenses, except a few in which chromatic aberration 
is purposely introduced for a special end, are achromatic. 


— — — lite — — — — 
* THE DANCING GIRL." 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


бів,-І notice in the current number of British Journal of 
Photography a letter in which the writer, Mr. F. C. Tilney, talk- 
ing sagely about '' legal and moral rights," absolutely identifies 
my picture now in the exhibition of oil prints at your offices 
with a statue by the late Onslow Forbes, which, I admit and 
regret, I had never heard of till now. 

True, some time ago I happened to see a reproduction of a 
statue, torn. from some magazine, I think, which I cared nor 
knew nothing about, except that it particularly pleased me, so 
much so that I set about endeavouring to produce a similar 
pose by photography. Му results did not satisfy me, and it 
was put on one side; later, I took it up again, and with the 
reproduction before me, painted on my print in body colour, 
altering and correcting it as far as I was able, more as an 
exercise than anything else. Subsequently a copy was made in 
the camera, and thence the oil print. 

For the above reasons it is not a picture that I should have 
exhibited іп the ordinary way, but do so now in an “ Ой” ex- 
hibition, as it, in my opinion, shows to a peculiar degree the 
especial characteristics of the process, according to my idea 


of what it is and should be. Mr. Tilney, in stating that solely 
by the “ control " of the pigmenting brush one can photograph 
a statue, and give it the appearance of life, pays a high but I 
think undeserved tribute to the possibilities of the process. 
Enclosed are a number of untouched prints from the original 
negatives from the model. Elsewhere in the same Journal is a 
critique, if such it may be called, and amongst various dis- 
paraging remarks on the exhibition the writer says, '' Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery." May I ask of what is this 
exhibition an imitation ; is not this absolutely the first timethata 
collection of prints of various workers in oil has been got together 
in London, thanks to the enterprise of THE А.Р. AND P. N.? 
Certainly I have never yet seen іп а private gallery a show 
of photographs so tastefully got up and artistically arranged, 
and withal a collection of such good work, as that now at the 
offices of THE А.Р. AND P. М., 52, Long Acre.—Yours truly, 
BERTRAM PARK. 
P.S.—I have sent a letter similar to the above to the Editor 
of the В. J. 
92, Fellows Road, Hampstead, June 26, 1908. 
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ELF-TONING papers are so popular nowadays 
that a few words regarding the care necessary 
when using them, in order to produce the best 
results, should be acceptable. Printing-out 

paper is at all times looked upon as a delicate sort of 
material, but when to the ordinary emulsion the sensi- 
tive substances necessary for toning are added, the 
paper calls for still more careful consideration. 

A dry atmosphere and an equable temperature are 
two things desirable for the storage of the paper. Not 
that the amateur is going to keep dozens of packets of 
self-toning paper, but when a single packet is once 
opened, the air has very free access to it, and if half 
a packet be put by for a future occasion, it will be quite 
possible when that occasion arrives that the paper will 
have deteriorated. 

A Storage Box for Self-toning Paper. 

Ammonia fumes, a room in which much gas is burnt, 
a damp or musty dark-room—these are the sort of things 
which have a bad influence on the paper. A tin box 
with a tightly-fitting lid, and a small lump of calcium 
chloride in it, separated off from the paper by a small 
piece of perforated tin—a drying box, in fact—will be 
found of the greatest value for storing both the ordinary 
and self-toning papers. 

Different brands of self-toning papers vary to quite a 
great extent, and careful notes should be made of its 
behaviour when trying any new make. The papers at 
present on the market may be divided into two classes, 
viz., those which merely require fixing in a plain hypo 
bath, and those which require preliminary treatment with 
ammonium sulphocyanide solution or some equivalent. 
The latter, of course, contains the gold either in a soluble 
or insoluble form, the latter being soluble in sulpho- 
cyanide, etc. The first type have naturally the greatest 
claim to the title “ self-toning.’’ 

Toning. 

In dealing with these papers it is worth noting that 
a fairly strong hypo is usually needed in order to obtain 
a good purple tone, and in consequence printing should 
be carried rather deeply. Some papers lose a good 
deal more than others in the fixing, and notice should 
be taken of this point when dealing with a fresh brand. 

Assuming that when the print is placed in the fixing 
solution the salts which perform the toning enter into 
the solution, we may look upon the print then as an 
ordinary one immersed in a combined toning and fixing 
bath. If one ounce of fixing solution be used for a 
print A, and ten ounces of solution for another print B, 
clearly the ratio of ‘‘ gold "' to liquid and to hypo is ten 
times as much for A as it is to B. Тһе original assump- 
tion is not correct in its entirety, but in any case the 
bulk of fixing solution used per print of definite size 
is of vital importance, and toning is usually more prompt 
and certain when the correct bulk is employed. Some- 
times prints which do not tone at all well in the way 
they have been tried will give much better results when 
fixed in a very small quantity of hypo solution. 


Th Gare of Self-Toning Papers. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, 
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Scales and measures, however, do not always appeal 
to the photographer whose choice of self-toning paper 
alone indicates his desire to avoid bother. But hypo 
baths of various strengths can easily be prepared by 
making up, in the first instance, a strong solution of 
known strength. Take a quart bottle, and introduce 
into it one pound of hypo ; fill it with water and dissolve 
the hypo. You will then have a forty per cent. hypo bath, 
with which another solution of any desired less strength 
can be instantly prepared. Опе ounce of the above solu- 
tion mixed with one ounce of water gives a twenty per 
cent. solution, or '' four ounces to the pint ” bath. 

The use of an ounce of common salt with each pint 
of fixing bath will materially affect the tone with some 
papers, ridding as it does the free silver nitrate of the 
power to react with gold chloride by converting the 
former into silver chloride. 

Keeping Qualities. 

Sometimes self-toning papers will be found, on 
opening a new packet, to be slightly discoloured, being 
a faint yellow or brown in colour instead of white or 
* mauve.” This is fortunately a failing which causes 
very little trouble, as the apparent discolouration almost 
invariably disappears during the manipulation of the 
paper. Paper kept in the calcium chloride tin already 
described will show this tendency far less than that kept 
under the ordinary conditions. 

We have lastly to consider supplementary treatment, 
and this is, in reality, quite an important matter. Range 
of tone is always desirable, no matter what the printing 
process may be, and although a self-toning paper is 
supposed to take all toning troubles off its user’s hands, 
some of us, nevertheless, like to obtain with it a tone 
which it will not give with the prescribed treatment. 

Extra Toning. 

It is possible, as already stated, to vary the tone in 
many Cases by altering the concentration of the fixing 
bath. It is also possible, however, to take a print out of 
the fixing bath in five minutes where ten is requisite, and 
to place it for the remaining five minutes in an ordinary 
combined bath. This treatment will in general yield 
colder tones. On the other hand, a grain or two of 
sodium sulphite added to each ounce of the fixing bath 
will help to produce very warm tones. This, or some 
equivalent treatment, is preferable to taking the prints 
out of the hypo solution too soon—before they are thor- 
oughly fixed. 

Alum may be used for hardening the films after fixing, 
an ordinary solution of alum one ounce, water one pint, 
being as satisfactory as any other. A good rinse should, 
however, be given between fixing and aluming. 

Little need be said as regards the final washing, ex- 
cept that it should be very thorough. Postcards and 
thick papers always require longer and more persistent 
washing than thin papers. Many changes of water are 
required, and careful separation of the prints should be 
made, whilst hypo elimination will take place far quicker 
if they are placed face downwards in the water. 
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“OX PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 


HAUGHMOND ABBEY. 


HE beautiful remains of Haughmond Abbey (Hautmont, 
T the high hill) are situated upon the slope of a wooded 
hill four miles from Shrewsbury. 

To reach the ruins, turn to the right upon emerging from 
Shrewsbury station yard, pass under the railway bridge and 
then onward for one and a half miles, where the right-hand 
road is taken at a finger-post. On the left-hand side of this 
road will be seen Sundorne Castle, standing some distance 
back from the road in its park. Continue straight forward, 
past a road leading to Uffington. Soon the former shooting- 
box locally known as “the castle on the (Haughmond) hill” 
comes in view on the right, and later the ruins of the abbey 


HAVCHMOND ABBEY, ЗАГОР. 
ТЫН... ы 


FITLALANS TOMB, 
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former times the buildings constituted a priory, but they were 
developed into a monastery for Augustinian canons іп the 
iath century by William Fitzalan. Henry II. granted certain 
Privileges to the establishment, which continued without any 
gteat upheaval until the Dissolution. Past its walls fled some 
of the survivors of the battle of Shrewsbury, including Lord 
iiu who was captured on the hillside at ‘‘ Douglas’s 
р ” 


Within the last two or three years excavations have been in 
Progress, and these have revealed the foundations of the greater 
Part of the buildings, which covered a good deal of ground. 

е principal view points are: 


No. 1, 11 a.m. View of the exterior of the infirmary and the 
abbots’ lodging, with its bay windows. To secure this 
view enter a small enclosure and photograph through the 
gateway of a private garden. 

No. 2, 11.15 a.m. Interior of the infirmary hall, looking west. 
Note the large fireplace carved with Tudor roses and oak 
foliage. 

No. 3, 11.30 алп. Late Norman entrance to church from the 
cloister. On either side of the entrance are figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, added subsequently, and probably sug- 
gested by the west doorway of Rochester Cathedral. | 

No. 4, 11.45 a.m. Interior of the chapter house, including the 
broken font. Тһе fine ribbed 
oak ceiling of the r4th century 
is still intact. 

No. 5, 12.15 p.m. Transitional 
Norman entrance to the chap- 
ter house, consisting of an 
entrance doorway with minor 
arches on either side, enriched 
with a profusion of carved 
foliage. In the jambs of the 
columns figures have been 
inserted in a similar manner 
as in the case of No. 3 

No. 6, 12.30 p.m. Remains of 
the canons' lavatory, etc. 

No. 7, 1 p.m. Interior of the 
abbots' lodging. 

No. 8, 2 p.m. and later. View 
of the ruins from the N.W. 
In the presbytery are the tombs 

of John Fitzalan and his wife. 

The inscriptions are set out upon 

a board near by, together with 

translations, which ask passers- 

by to pray for the souls of ' John 

Fitzalan and . Isabella de 

Mortimer, who lieth by him." 
The remains of the other build- 
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с < . ings can be traced by the plan. 
M 3 > From the hill above the Abbey 
zs 3 there is a charming view west- 
ы Ы wards, looking over the park 
e : ! TRACEO ———— Y and castle of Sundorne, with the 
FOUNDATIONS ( CoNJZKECUURNKE( . SES а зрігеѕ and stacks of Shrewsbury, 
| x the background being formed of 
ы the Berwyn mountains, the 
г Breidden hills near Welshpool, 
and the Longmynd, near Church 
{ Stretton. 
Battlefield Church is two and 
become discernable among the trees on the left. In а half miles distant, and is well worth a visit. 


A fee of sixpence is payable at the cottage inside the Abbey 
walls. No permit to photograph is required. 
The nearest dark-room is at Shrewsbury. 


Lichfield Cathedral will be the subject of the next contribu- 
tion to this series. 


(This unique series of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedrals and 
Abbeys deals with the best times and points of view for securing the most 
pictorial results, and have been supplied by leading architectural рһо- 
tographers. The following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, 
Romsey, Peterborough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, 
Westminster, Exeter, Jerpoint, Rochester, Glastonbury, Salisbury. Back 
numbers containing these can be obtained trom the office of this paper.] 
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OAK BRANCHES. By WARD Muir. 


BRANCHES: A “Branch” of Photographic Study. 


Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 


1“ TOUR eyes аге better than one,” says a proverb which 
F is common to a number of different languages. We 
photographers might modify it into “ Three eyes are 
better than опе”: the two human eyes, plus the lens's single 
optic. The third eye, in this case, sees far more than the 
two others—as the said two others often discover to their 
disgust when they examine the third eye's impression of a 
scene which the trio have looked at simultaneously. But 
1n consequence of this the two eyes of the camera-owner 
are improving in vision. À new race is springing up, 
thanks to amateur photography: a race of folk who have 
really remarkable vision—remarkable, at any rate, for its 
observance of detail. The “photographic eye,” hitherto 
ascribed to journalists like Kipling and Steevens, and to 
fictional detectives such as our almost forgotten idol, 
Holmes, is—with a new meaning—becoming quite common. 
The camera has evolved it: particularly the “snap-shot” 
camera. 

With a largish stand camera, manipulated at leisure, the 
photographer needs the “seeing” eye far less than when he 
is using a hand camera. In the former case he can scrutin- 
ise every inch of his focussing screen, and adjudge the 
details thereupon visible, to a nicety. If he doesn’t notice 
them all before he makes his exposure, it is his own fault, 
and due simply to carelessness. When the plate is 
developed, he should be prepared for its appearance, down 
to the smallest minutiz. If there is unwelcome detail any- 
where, he ought to be ashamed of himself: it must have 
been staring him in the face when he was focussing. 

But the hand camera manipulator has not always time to 
use his focussing screen ; and even if he has, it is generally 
of restricted size, and he is not much to blame if he inad- 
vertently records undesirable details, which are tiny in the 


original negative, but which would be blatant in a finished 
enlargement. Thus, by degrees, he acquires the knack of 
observing, less on the screen than by a glance at the sub- 
ject, not only of its composition, but of the parts which go 
to make up the whole of that composition. And even when 
not photographing, he “sees,” as he goes along street or 
country lane, a mass of detail to which his non-photographic 
friends are blind. Unconsciously he is composing pictures 
all the time, omitting and including, noting a useful patch 
of shadow here, an ugly high-light there; or perhaps such 
minor worries as а telegraph pole (telegraph poles аге 1m- 
visible to ordinary pedestrians, I verily believe!) or a cor- 
rugated iron roof, making a discordant spot in the landscape 
half a mile away. 

But the seeing eye, though acquired to some extent “ un- 
beknownst,” can be educated deliberately, “consciously 
evolved,” in fact. The quicker it is got into working order, 
the sooner will its owner become successful in pictorial 
photography. То begin with, the would-be “seer” (in our 
sense of the word) must cultivate an eye not so much for the 
beautiful as for the ugly. То find the beautiful is not so 
very difficult: to find the beautiful absolutely untinged by 
the ugly is very difficult indeed. Landscape photography, 
unless it is an affair of after-fakement, consists very largely 
in omitting the ugly, and, further, in excluding the unneces- 
sary. At first, then, it is the jarring feature which the photo- 
grapher must keep a look-out for, and cultivate the knack of 
immediately “ spotting.” 

In landscape picture-making it very often happens that 
this jarring feature evidences itself in an item which might, 
if properly seen, be helpful: indeed, might be the key-note 
of beauty in the composition. Tree branches are often 
gawky, from one point of view, and graceful from another. 
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A New and Valuable Appliance 
for the Glass Plate Worker. 


The Eastman 
Plate Developing 
Tank enable the Plate 
Photographer to apply to his 
work the same successful 
method of automatic time 
development which is embodied 
in the well-known Kodak Film 
developing Tank. 


d 


SAVES 
TIME. 


5 by 4 and 4} by 3} 12/6 


The Eastman 
Plate Developing 
Tank makes an end at 
once of all the uncertainties 
and discomforts attaching to 
dark-room developing, and 
gives a higher average of good 
result even in the hands 4 the 
novice than can be produc 

by the expert working under 
the old dark-room conditions. 


т 


ASSURES 
UNIFORMITY. 


7 by 5 and 64 by 42 
or 6} by 4} .. 16/6 


Full particulars of the Tank, апа the new £240 Competition, post fres from 


HODAH, Ltd., 


96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 7 
115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


Clerkenwell Road, London, E C. 


2-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton Road, S W. : 60, Ch ide, ЕС; 
Geren] 40, Strand, London, М: und el D 


1 Dealers. 


WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Striking Testimony 


TO TH 


DONISTHORPE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 


Sergeant E, J. CLEVES, of the rst Bn. Hampshire Regiment, Londonderry, 
Ireland, writes :—“I received goods at 2 p.m., and by 4 p.m. had quite 
mastered the process, and had turned out some three dozen photos, all satis- 
factory. I must say that your process is the simplest that I have ever tried.” 


Price of 4-plate Outfit, 5/3; post free, 5/9. 


Write to-day for full particulars to 


THE DONISTHORPE PATENTS CO., 5, Sonthampton St., Strand, W.C. 


The ЖИЕ 1908 Folding Cameras. 


Look for the NAME on the Camera. А GUARANTEE of Good Workmanship. 


THE ** SANDRINGHAM” ROLL THE “ SANDRINGHAM " FOLDING 
FILM AND COMBINED ROLL а PLATE CAMERA. 
FILM AND PLATE CAMERA. 146 арр" = Model Mas PT 
For Plates, or Daylight Loading | | x 
Roll Films 3] x 4}. 
New Model. 
British Made. 
Real Leather Bellows. 
Rising and Cross Front. 
Busch R.R. f/8 Lens. 
Brilliant Reversible Finder. 
Wollensak Shutter, 
giving Time, Bulb, 
and Instantaneous 
Exposures of 1 sec. 


to ro part of a 
second. 


Model N, No, 1 Folding “Sandringham” complete, fitted 
No.1. Complete for Roll Films only ... oe . e £3 30 with ' ' Sandringham " Symmetrical Lens and two single 


No. 2. р with combination back for Roll Е ilme and metal slides ... 


Plates, focussing screen, and Sen imple mera ак Model М, No. a. Complete with Beck Symmetrical Lens and 
slides, in envelope сазе. .. „з м в two single metal slides... 
N.B.—Other Models from 37/6 to a7. Ask your Dealer or write direct. 1908 Price List, Postage 34 


MAY, ROBERTS & СО., 7 9 and 1, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.O.; 


Proprietors of the °‘ Sandringham” Specialities. 16, Weetmoreland Street, Dublin. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Over and over again I have seen a landscape spoilt by 
some projecting tree branch (especially against, or partly 
against, the sky) which, either with the branch omitted, or 
with it viewed from a triflingly different aspect, might have 
been nearly perfect. (As a rule I suspect a spoilt master- 
piece of this sort to be a product of the hand camera rather 
than of the stand, for reasons given above.) Now the aspect 
of tree branches seen against the sky is a supremely inter- 
esting study. Tree branches are very characteristic; the 
branches of one tree and thc branches of another, even when 
seen in silhouette, are typical of their species. Moreover, 
each species has its own decorativeness. It is remarkable 
how the lines of a tree against the sky repeat themselves, 
with only fortuitous variations ; and how useful this repeti- 
tion often is, in composition ; and how entirely the kind of 
repetition of one tree differs from the kind exhibited by 
another. 

The would-be landscape photographer will do well to keep 
a sharp look-out for the typical shapes of trees and tree- 
branches, as he goes along the road in search of subjects. 
Once or twice at the exhibitions, solitary branches of trees 
have themselves made a whole picture of striking beauty— 
Mr. Hoppé showed one lately which was quite lovely—but 
as a rule I do not think that branches, in themselves, are 
a complete subject. Nevertheless, they are worth exposing 
a plate upon, now and then, as an exercise. However close 
the observation of the eye has been, it will be found that 
the camera's observation has bcen closer. The lens has 
seen some intricate detail, some curve, ugly or fine, which 
the photographer overlooked. Moreover, it is important to 
make a record, for study, not only of some of the commoner 
types of branches, but of the difference between the plate's 
rendering of the opaque branch itself and of the semi- 
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transparent leaves. Too often they are rendered equally 
black, which, in most kinds of lighting, is surely wrong. 

The beauty of tree-branches seen against the sky is very 
great; but, as I said before, thcir ugliness (if it is not cruel 
to draw attention to them) are an almost more vital study 
to the photographer. One finds again and again that the 
pleasing repetition of the main lines of the branches is 
marred by some malformed shoot, or by the intrusion of 
the branch of some neighbouring tree of a different species. 
The clash produced bv this latter occurrence is extraor- 
dinary, sometimes, and highly significant and worthy of 
note. 

Herewith reproduced are two “studies” (they claim to 
be nothing more) of tree branches seen against the sky: 
one an oak, the other a mountain ash—called rowan in 
Scotland, where it was taken. In these pictures no alien 
branches intrude. But think what would have been the 
effect —what chaos would have resulted—had the one set 
of branches to any extent overlapped the other, in a picture ; 
or if they had even protruded, without overlapping, into 
the sky of the same picture! And note how totally different 
is the pattern drawn against the sky by the oak and the ash, 
and how each has its beauties: the one suave and running 
in line, the other a shade grotesque and even, one might say, 
Japanese. Note, too, the constant repetition in the design 
sketched by each tree, and how characteristic is that design. 
Of course, the design is somewhat distorted by local con- 
ditions; but distortions are only exceptions which prove 
natures rules. The photographer, without necessarily 
becoming a naturalist (one can't be everything, in this 
limited lifetime of ours!) will do well to pay attention to 
those rules, if he aspires to be a pictorialist successful in 
the tricky art of omitting the ugly. 
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THE POWER STATION, CHELSEA. 


By ЕкАнк E. Huson. 


THE SAME—ONLY DIFFERENT. 


By FRANK E. HUSON. 


HE consideration of lighting or the most likely 
time of the day to secure the best pictorial re- 
sults from given material is a matter which all 
landscape workers cannot afford to overlook. 

In the selection of river subjects, and in cities and towns, 
perhaps the question should be even more carefully 
studied, as it often happens with subjects on our river 
at least that different lighting may result in entirely 
different pictures being produced with almost the same 
material, consequently a town worker should never miss 
an opportunity of a prowl along his river in case a 
subject, previously perhaps, so far as the material is 
concerned, well known, should be unexpectedly met 
under special or novel atmospheric conditions. 

In the prints reproduced, not only has the same 
building been used, but almost the same standpoint, the 
low-tide picture having been obtained from the shingle 
(treading gingerly in case one happens to strike mud) 
and the other from the embankment almost immedi- 
ately above. Тһе plates were exposed several months 
apart. Тһе upright negative was made оп the day I 
first remember seeing the chimneys; the light was fairly 
in front, but a half-hour's wait was necessary before 
any clouds turned up, when several plates were exposed, 


and the most likely negative afterwards picked out for 
use. A chance subject, if you like, for I happened to be 
there when a picture was waiting to be taken, or rather 
by waiting a little a picture turned up. 

The other was not obtained so easily. Criticisms 
from various sources seemed to agree that the clouds 
in the upright print hardly harmonised, and it had been 
suggested that the clouds should be cut away altogether; 
so thinking the subject worthy of further effort, I deter- 
mined to obtain, if possible, a sunset behind the chim- 
nevs, but before this could be done it was necessary to 
find the particular time of the year when the sun was 
low enough at this point to obtain the effect desired. At 
the first visit the sun went down in a bank of mist; the 
second, as a friend once told me, ‘‘ there wasn't а sun- 
set ’’; but ultimately a suitable day was chosen, when a 
number of plates were exposed as before, the print re- 
produced being from one of them. 

We often hear opinions in favour of the controlled 
print, but is it not advisable when an effect can be 
obtained on one plate without control (excluding self- 
control) to wait a while and obtain a negative that 
only requires enlarging to be a fairly successful pro- 
duction ? 
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THE POWER STATION. CHELSEA—ANOTHER RENDERING. By FRANK E. Huson 
(See article on preceding page.) 
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Equipped with every convenience and 
refinement that experience can suggest. 


~ VIDEX 


THE STANDARD REFLEX CAMERA OF THE WORLD. 
REMARKABLE 1908 IMPROVEMENTS. 


New Focal-plane Shutter with QUICK WIND and speeds rows to 3 Seconds, also TIME and BULB. Triple Extension. 
Magnifying Lenses fixed in Focussing Hood, 16 kinds and sizes. Takes short and long focus lenses. Specially adapted for 
Telephoto work. The Adams original metal revolving back. Lenses immediately interchangeable. Patent FOUR-WAY Swing 
Front. Silent and smooth mirror system. The smallest Reflex made. A better camera is beyond the art of camera 
making. Two models, ‘‘POPULAR”’ and “ГЕ LUXE.” 


SIX YEARS’ UNPARALLELED REPUTATION. OVER 1,500 TESTIMONIALS. 


х VESTA 


A REVELATION IN MODERN DESIGNING. 
Carried Loaded in Vest or Hip Pocket. 


SIZE, 41. by 31 by 1} ins. RISING FRONT both ways, of a quarter of the plate. Shutter from зі; to 1 Second, 
WEIGHT 133 ozs. also TIME and BULB. Two tripod bushes, also Focussing Screen. Finder AUTOMATI- 

1 CALLY opens and closes and shows rising front. Takes slides or daylight-loading adapter 

for Premo Films. Lens and shutter removable. Smallest and lightest camera ever made. Focusses 2 yards to infinity. Aluminium 
body, morocco covered. SIZE OF PICTURE, 34 by 2} ins. SIZE OF CAMERA, incluaing Dark Slide, 42, by 33 by Ц ins. 
WEIGHT, including Dark Slide, 134 ozs. Price includes 6 Dark Slides in leather case, also Camera and Focussing Screen 
in leather case, and Ross F/6'3 Homocentric Lens. Other lenses to order. 4} x 3} size measures only 50, x 3j х 18, and 


weighs but 184 ozs. 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE FOLDING CAMERA. 


The Adams Patent IDENTOSCOPE Finder shows the identical view, even when the rising fronts are used. It automatically 
follows the movement of the lens. Every IDENTO Shutter is separately marked and tested for accuracy. 

lt takes, without alteration or addition, interchangeable changing boxes, dark slides, daylight loading roll holder or Premo 
daylight loading film pack adapter. Is arranged for tripod, and objects can be focussed upon ground-glass screen. Good 
horizontal and vertical Rising Front, Identoscope Finder, level, etc. Best Lenses fitted. Сап be fitted with the Adams SELF- 
CAPPING Focal-plane Shutter. 


ADAMS & CO., 24, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN’ CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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GOERZ TELEPHOTO 


LENSES. 


FINEST 
DEFINITION. 


GREATEST 
COVERING 
POWER. 


Can be used 


with an 
ordinary 
GOERZ 
ad | | or any 
ec Mo o HEN ESI SER Жа Аы SORS "бй. M ; xe other maker’s 


Lens as the 
Positive. 


Particulars in Catalogue 49 free, or Booklet on Telephotography 
sent on receipt of Sixpence by 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., тоб and 108, Regent St., W.; J. Е. Suew & Со, 88, Newman St., W.; 
J. T. CHAPMAN, LTD., Albert Square, Manchester; Watson & Co., 84, High St., Sheffield ; 
PHOTO Supply, Pelham St., Nottingham ; and all dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, oe 
FAPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


( THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.1.C., and 
is THORNE. BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.F.S. 
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CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS ІМ РНОТОСВАРНІС WORH. 


Ап article іп the current issue of Die Photographische 
Industrie, dealing with the cyanogen compounds, is 
indicative of the immense importance of cyanogen for 
photographers. Тһе atom of carbon united with ап 
atom of nitrogen behaves similarly to ап elementary 
radicle in many ways, and the formula CN is fre- 
quently converted into Cy, signifying cyanogen. Potas- 
sium cyanide was used in earlier days as the fixative 
agent, and its replacement by the less expensive and 
non-poisonous substance sodium thiosulphate is really 
only a comparatively recent one. Its use is now rele- 
gated to the after-treatment of negatives, where it finds 
application in both intensification and reduction. Silver 
cyanide, AgCN, does not blacken in light. 

The two most important salts, as far as photography 
is concerned, are the ferricyanide and ferrocyanide of 
potassium, though the thiocyanate (or sulphocyanide) of 
ammonium is, of course, very extensively used in toning 
P.O.P. The ferrocyanide of potassium, or '' yellow 
prussiate of potash,” is frequently used іп the making 
up of rapid hydroquinone developers, to give density. 
The ferricyanide, or ''red prussiate," again finds а 
double application—to intensification and reduction. 
In the case of the Howard-Farmer reducer, it converts 
the silver image into a substance soluble in “ hypo,’’ and 
the consequent dissolution of the image continues until 
whatever quantity of ferricyanide was present is ex- 


metallic silver converting the ferri into ferro cyanide, 
and the latter reacting with the soluble metallic salt to 
form an insoluble ferrocyanide. It is in all cases an 
intermediary reagent, and a most valuable one. Іп the 
case of sulphide toning, where the sulphide would have 
no effect on the metallic silver, it converts the latter into 
a substance which will react with the sulphide ; although 
usually employed with potassium bromide in sulphide 
toning, it is not essential, as the sulphide solution will 
yield good tones merely with the ferrocyanide of silver. 

Ammonium thiocyanate has proved the most popular of 
all reagents for the preparation of gold toning baths, 
though it is regarded as very unsatisfactory by Ameri- 
can photographers, giving washed-out pictures. It 
converts the gold chloride into gold thiocyanate, 
Au(CNS), which is soluble in excess of the '' sulpho- 
cyanide,"' and this reacts readily with the reduced silver 
image in the P.O.P. print. | 

Potassium ferrocyanide is extremely useful when 
testing water for iron ; if the latter be boiled with a trace 
of nitric acid, and evaporated down, any iron present 
is revealed on the addition of ferrocyanide, by the blue 
colouration. 

Ferroprussiate and most iron printing processes are 
due to the reaction of ferrous salts—reduced by light 
from the ferric state—with ferricyanide, ferrous salts 
giving a practically insoluble Turnbull's blue precipitate 


hausted. In intensifying and toning it enables metallic with ferricyanide, indistinguishable from  Prussian 
ferrocyanides to be precipitated upon the image, the blue. 
-- Ж 9- 


AN ACETYLENE LAMP ОҒ IMPROVED POWER. 

А new form of acetylene lamp was described at a recent meeting 
of the Société Française de Photographie, in which a jet of the gas, 
under a pressure of 1.4 to 2 metres of water, is forced, with air, 
through a very small hole upon a circular mass containing rare 
earths which incandesce freely on sufficient heating. Ап extremely 
brilliant flame is thus produced, within a very small area, and it is 
therefore eminently suitable for lantern work. Тһе average cost of 
the light, when used in an enlarging lantern, works out at one-thou- 
sandth of a franc per print, or a hundredth of a penny—this com- 
pares very favourably with the electric arc. 


INFLUENCES OF COLOURED GLASSES 
GELATINO-CHLORIDE PRINTING. 

An interesting note appears in the current issue of the Photo- 
Revue in connection with а correspondent's letter, the said 
correspondent claiming to have found that by placing a piece 
of glass over the printing frame, the colour of which is com- 
plementary to the colour of the printed P.O.P. image, the con- 
trast in the print can be augmented. Experiments were carried 
out with a gelatino-chloride paper, which gave a reddish-purple 
image on printing, and green and orange glasses were placed over 

rtions of the frame. The contrasts were found to be dimin- 
ished instead of increased under the green glass, but increased 
under the red. The explanation given is that the initial colora- 
tion of the paper acts as a light-filter, which screens the under 
layers of the P.O.P. film. Hence if a print commenced giving 
a red image, only red rays could penetrate this initial and 


ON 


uppermost layer and act upon the layer beneath; a green glass 
would screen out the red rays, and therefore litle further print- 
ing would take place. The correspondent’s “ 4ізсоуегу,” pro- 
perly refuted and its “opposite” explained, reminds one that 
contrasts can be reduced in printing with gelatino-chloride paper 
by placing a pieoe of green glass over the frame. Тһе green 
rays are also supposed to act more vigorously on any silver 
citrate in the emulsion, which yields considerable gradation in 
the image. 


A DEVELOPER FOR RADIOGRAPHIC WORK. 
The Photographische Chronik recommends the following : — 


Water P 500 c.cm 

Hydroquinone: енк аена ыла ені 10 grams 
Sodium: sülphités cenci ааа s 40 grams 
Potassium carbonate ................................. 75 grams 


The solution keeps well for a considerable time. 
AN ALL-ROUND DEVELOPER FOR 
CHROMES. 

In an article оп Autochromes, by Alfred Stieglitz, which 
appeared in a recent issue of Camera Work, rodinal is recom- 
mended as the simplest developer for these plates, and the 
author states that he uses it for the first development, and also 
the redevelopment after the permanganate treatment. Тһе first 
development is carried out іп а solution of 1 part of rodinal 
with from 6 to 12 parts of water, and after dissolution of the 
image the same developer is used for redevelopment in day- 
light. 


AUTO- 


HE Birmingham Photographic Society members are con- 

templating removal to new rooms. These are situate over 
the Exchange Buildings in Stephenson’s Place. Many years ago 
the club was located hereabouts, and very central and com- 
modious rooms they were—and at a period in the history of the 
club when things were at their best. We hope that the de- 
pression one so often hears of now is but a passing phase, and 
that in their new premises a new lease of life will be theirs— 
and that permanently. We would like to give a kindly hint to 
some of the members, and that is, to be less prone to talk of 
the difficulties that are being met with; or, if they must talk, to 
talk more generously, and to air less pessimistic views as to the 


future. ت‎ 


The Midland Federation outing to Oxford was from every 
point of view “ а very grand success." Тһе arrangements were 
excellent, the weather glorious, and the attendance excellent also. 
The marshalling had been well organised by the secretary, Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, and every conceivable wish anticipated. Permis- 
sion to photograph in most of the more important institutions 
of learning had been obtained, and groups of some half-dozen, 
led by one who truly knew the separate college which he had 
undertaken to lead his troop through, assailed each college in 
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GROUP TAKEN AT THE YORKSHIRE UNION'S OUTING TO OTLEY. 


MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. 


GROUP TAKEN AT, THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNION’S RAMBLE TQ WHALLEY. 
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TWO GROUPS CF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


THE two groups re- 
produced on this page 
indicate the activity 
that is displayed in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire societies. 
The accompanying 
illustration was taken 
at the Yorkshire Photo. 
graphic Union's outing 
to Otley, but includes 
a proportion only of 
those who attended 
this successful outing, 
which was reported in 
last week’s issue. The 
illustration at the 
bottom of the page 1s 
of the group taken at 
the L. and C. Union 
outing to Whalley, also 
reported in last week's 
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(By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


turn. At both luncheon and tea there was just enough banter 
to keep up the spirit of the excursion, and when the return 
journey was made, there was but one opinion—and that an 
unanimous one—that a most enjoyable day had been well spent, 
and that a great deal of credit had been due to Mr. Bennett 
of the Oxford Club. CERE ON 


The Council of the M.P.F. met last week in the new and 
excellently appointed rooms of the Handsworth Society, and 
the attendance of delegates spoke “ volumes " for the interest 
which is so obviously felt in the comparatively new venture. 
The main business of the Council was centred in the publishing 
of the “ Gazetteer " of the Federation. This, when issued, will 
form a most useful guide for local and—for the matter of that— 
visiting photographers of the district. “ Places of Interest," 
" Conditions of Photographing,’ and a mass of other matter 
useful to camera people, will all be bound up together, and ere 
the season be over, will be procurable at all shops of repute. 
To workers other than members of the Federation, this little 
brochure should prove a veritable “ olla podrida”; while to 
club fellows of the Federation it will be an indispensable addi- 


tion to their pocket or camera bag. The price will be one 
shilling. 
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Carbon Quality : : : 
without Carbon difficulty. 


The three Velvet Papers are 
quite distinct from anything 
else, not only as regards 
their beautiful semi- matte 
surface and rich, transparent 
shadows, but in their 
adaptability to negatives о! 
widely differing characteristics. 


" Velvet" prints have a superior finish and 
appearance, which make them great favourites 
with all discriminating workers. 2 д 2 


KODAH, Ltd., 


57-61. CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, Е.С. 


BRANCHES: 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 59, Brompton 
Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, 
Strand, London, W.C., AND ALL DEALERS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Franco- 
British 
EXHIBITION. 


Photographie Visitors 


Should make a point of Se:ing the 


LUMIERE 


Autochrome 
Colour 


Pictures. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
OF DIRECT COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
EVER SEEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


DIRECTION TO EXHIBITION VISITORS— 
On entering Wood Lane entrance 
turn to right. 


Building No. 8. 
Class No. 12. 


Sole Agents for Autochrome Plates, and ап 
Lumiere products, in Great Britain, India, 
and the Colonies: 


LUMIERE N.A. CO, 


89, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SINCLAIRS 


Materials 


FOR === 


OIL PROCESS 


THE SINCLAIR PERMANENT INKS 


Do not drag on the brush. 
Are made in a variety of permanent 
colours. 
Are very brilliant. 
Are rapid in action. 
Dry quickly after the support has 
een dried. 


They are made in the following colours: 
Standard Black Burnt Umber 


Raw Sienna 
Red Chalk 
Italian Green 


Price 1/- per pot, post free. 
Messieurs. Robert Demachy, Puyo and other celebrated 


workers of the French school use a French ink, and we now 
put this up in the same style as our own inks. 


The grades are: 
“ Encre Machine,” a hard ink. 
“Encre Taille Douce,” a soft ink which may be mixed 
with the " Encre Machine." 


Price 1/- per pot, post free. 
THE BEST BRUSHES. 
THE BEST PAPERS. 
THE BEST MATERIALS. 


. List on application . . 


WILL BB PUBLISHED BARLY IN JULY. 


‘The Rawlins Process’ 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
With portrait of the Author, and two comparative 
illustrations. 
Post Free, FOURPENCE. 
In this brochure, Monsieur Demachy, the illustrious French 
exponent of the process, describes his method of work. 
An Invaluable guide to the Beginner. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR @ CO., Ld. 
54, HAYMARHET, LONDON, S.w. 
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Free Anastigmats.—We would remind our readers that the 
really remarkable offer made by Messrs. Sichel and Co., in our 
issue of June 23, wherein they offered to supply their Reflex de 
Luxe camera, inclusive of their first-class Fulmenar lens, in 
three sizes, quarter, 5 by 4, and half plates, at price of camera 
only, still remains open for a few days longer. We under- 
stand that a good number of amateurs have taken advan- 
tage of the offer by applying to their local dealer, and that in 
some of the larger towns the number allotted could have been 
sold several times over. Messrs. Sichel have merely made this 
offer of 125 free lenses for the sake of an advertisement, and 
we understand that the offer cannot be repeated. Our readers 
should therefore hasten to take advantage of it. 


The “ Rajar” Camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar ” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to A. Bough, 106, Bowyer Road, 
Saltley, Birmingham, this print having been judged the best 
during May. The paper on which the print was made was 
purchased from Messrs. Hurman, Ltd., Victoria Square, 
Birmingham. 

A trip to sea in a Leigh fishing smack was indulged in by 
seventeen members of the Southend-on-Sea Photographic 
Society, including five ladies, on June 27. Тһе water was 
very choppy and broke on board continuously, putting photo- 
graphy out of the question. Tea was partaken of on board, and 
the excursion generally enjoyed. Mr. Crumplen was “ Commo- 
dore >° for the occasion, and made all arrangements. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.—At the 
annual general meeting, held on Thursday, June 25, the hon. 
secretary reported a most successful year’s working, in fact, the 
most successful of recent times, also a slight balance in 
hand financially. The following were elected officers for the 
coming year: Trustees, T. E. Freshwater, S. Haddon; com- 
mittee, Messrs. J. S. Teape, H. C. Rapson, R. Beckett, A. E. 
Smith, J. Burgess, W. R. Stretton, Chas. Greenwood, O. S. 
Dawson ; hon. lanternist, E. T. Wright; hon. librarian, W. J. 
Ferry ; hon. sec., treasurer and recorder, Ernest Human. 


“ Pushaxe " Developer Competition.— Attention is drawn to 
the competition instituted by Fuerst Bros. for negatives de- 
veloped with their “ Pushaxe " developer. {£150 is offered іп 
cash prizes, ranging from £30 to ді each. Each negative must 
be accompanied by a print and an entry form, which is enclosed 
in every package of “ Риѕћахе ” developer. The judges will 
be Wm. Crooke and H. Walter Barnett. Application should be 
made to Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C., for full par- 
ticulars as to this competition, and they will also be pleased 
to forward a copy of their latest price list of the well-known 
* Axe Brand ” of photographic chemicals. 


City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, E.C., have just 
issued their July catalogue, which they will be pleased to send 
post free upon application. The list contains particulars of a 
large selection of cameras and accessories at much reduced 
prices, and special attention is called to the fact that old 
apparatus will be exchanged in part or whole payment for 
other goods. 

The Gaumont Co., of 5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, W., have a record enlargement on view at the Franco- 
British Exhibition. It measures 9 by 7 ft., and is enlarged from 
a No. x Blocknote plate, measuring 14 by 2,5 in. The enlarge- 
ment will be found at Messrs. Gaumont’s stand in Group 3, 
Class 12. 

The Watkins Meter Company, of Hereford, will be pleased to 
send a copy of their latest catalogue to any of our readers who 
apply to them. | 
Watkins system of time development, and the new time de- 
veloper which was recently reported upon in our pages. 


R.P.S. Affiliation Slide Competition.—Awards in the annual 
lantern slide competition for members of affiliated societies have 
been made as follows: Plaques to James Shaw (Manchester 
A.P.S.), J- D. Berwick (Manchester А.Р.5.), Н. Wormleighton 
(Leicester and Leicestershire P.S.). ist certificate to Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society; 2nd certificate to Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association; 3rd certificate, Ulster 
Photographic Society. 


The catalogue contains particulars of the . 
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Summer Train Arrangements on the Midland Railway.—The 
Midland Railway Company announce that commencing July 
Ist improved express services will come into operation. А fea- 
ture of the services will be additional restaurant cars on the 
through day trains. Additional expresses will be run between 
England and Scotland, including the Highlands Express leaving 
St. Pancras at 7.10 p.m., which train will for the convenience 
of sportsmen also run on Sunday, August 0. The summer ser- 
vice to the Isle of Man commenced on June 27, and from 
July 11 to September 14 auxiliary sailings will be arranged. The 
Buxton service will be improved, passengers from London hav- 
ing the advantage of a through luncheon car by the 12.7 p.m. 
from St. Pancras. А through carriage to Buxton will also leave 
London (St. Pancras) at 2.30 p.m. 


Sea-Water for Developers.—' The latest book of instructions 
for tank development, issued by Kodak, Ltd., contains the in- 
formation that sea-water may safely be used in compounding the 
developer and for all the processes of tank development, pro- 
vided only that the final rinsing is in clean, fresh water. This 
will prove of special advantage to the tourist in relieving the 
tedium of a lengthy voyage, by enabling him to develop and 
finish his negatives en route. 


A Photographic Club for Bradford.—A special meeting of the 
members of the Bradford Photographic Society was held last 
week to consider a proposal for the establishment of rooms of 
which the society should have the exclusive use. Mr. A. Brace- 
well presided, and there was a good attendance. It was re- 
ported that the committee had the offer of an excellent series of 
rooms at a moderate rent, which would enable the society not 
only to have its own lecture-hall, but also rooms for photo- 
graphic work, enlarging, etc., as well as a smoke-room and 
reading-room. А long discussion took place on the question of 
finance, and it was suggested that the capital cost of furnishing 
the room with the requisite apparatus should be defrayed by 
shares to be taken by members, but it was pointed out that 
unless a very considerable increase of the membership was 
secured as a result of such an increase of the facilities offered 
by the society an increase of the annual subscription would be 
necessary. Тһе meeting passed a resolution approving the 
scheme, and decided to consult the members generally by 
circular. 


Torbay Camera Society.—We are asked to notify that Mr. Geo. 
Drury has resigned the hon. secretaryship of the above society, 
and that the duties have, as a temporary measure, been taken 
over by the president, Colonel W. Fothergill Macmullen, of 
Homelands, Babbacombe, Torquay. 


Presentation to Mr. G. W. Norton.—Mr. G. W. Norton, the 
well-known secretary of the Oxford Camera Club, and who has 
been the life and soul of that society for eleven years, has 
been presented with a handsome eight-day chiming clock in 
dark oak case with silver and brass dial, in grateful remem- 
brance of the services which he has rendered to the club. The 
presentation was made by Sir Wm. Herschell, and Miss Adair 
added her testimony to the work which Mr. Norton had done 
for Oxford in the interests of photography. Mr. Norton carries 
away with him, in addition to the clock, the sincere gratitude 
and affection of every member of the club on his retirement from 
the office of secretary. 


The Recent Eclipse.— The Daily Mirror is nothing if not 
go-ahead and original. The latest achievement to the credit of 
the enterprising staff is the photographing of the Sunday eclipse 
in the following original manner: The lens having been re- 
moved from an ordinary camera, a ro ft.-long tube of card- 
board, made lightproof, was attached ; at the end of the tube a 
cap was affixed in which a tiny aperture was made with a very 
fine needle, a pin-hole being too large for the purpose. Ап in- 
stantaneous exposure was given. Тһе photograph secured is 
certainly remarkable, and shows the eclipse at about its cul- 
minating stage—the obscuration of about one-sixteenth of its 
surface. We notice that the sun spots so clearly visible upon 
the sun's surface do not appear in this photograph. 


R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, Е.С., have issued а 
booklet giving full details of the Isostigmar series of lenses, 
and useful information as to their construction. Several illus- 
trations are also included, showing the results obtainable with 
these lenses. Copies of the booklet can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Messrs. Beck at the above address. 


Correction.—In our article which appeared in the A. P. AND 
P. N. for June 23, dealing with Dr. Bryan's index method of 
calculating exposure, the plate speed index for a plate of 
400 H. and P. was given as 44, whereas it should obviously 
be 14. 
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E c lished many of 

—— = our readers will 

have begun to 

contemplate their holidays at the sea-side, whilst with 

a number of others the annual respite will have already 

begun. А few remarks on the photography of shore- 
life will therefore be opportune. 

Sea-shore photography may be looked upon as one of 
the most difficult, yet, at the same time, deeply interest- 
ing, branches of our work. It is difficult because there 
is an ever-shifting tide with which to contend, because 
many of our subjects live in inaccessible spots, and 
because inquisitive spectators are often apt to be of 
annoyance; whilst its interest lies chiefly in the variety 
of things that abound along the edge of the water, and 
which lend themselves to picture-making. 

. Rock Pool Life. 

To derive the greatest amount of pleasure from this 
branch of photography, it is necessary to wait for the 
tide to go out, and then to centre one's energies on the 
prisoners left in the rock pools. This is obviously the 
finest plan, for it gets over all difficulty as to securing 
natural attitudes. Every attitude must be a natural 
one, so that the accuracy of the resulting picture cannot 
be challenged. 

The fascination of roaming among the rocks and pools 
and making camera captures really cannot be adequately 
described, but unfortunately it often happens that a sub- 
ject is found in deep water or at a moment when, for a 
number of other reasons, it cannot be photographed on 
the spot. Nothing remains then but to carry it home, 
or to some more suitable position, and to take it amidst 
artificial surroundings. 

A Sea Shore “Вай” 

If it partakes of the nature and shape of a fish, then 
it will be easy to slip it into the fish tank described in 
the February notes, to deftly arrange some sea-weed, 
and then to proceed with the actual photographing. 
Shrimps, eels, blennies, gobies, father lashers, etc., can 
be treated in this way. Such things as crabs, mussels, 
lobsters, star-fish, etc., are best snapped on an artifi- 
cially made beach, but the one great difficulty will be to 
see that they are being given a realistic setting. When- 
ever a subject is captured, its exact position should be 
carefully noted, not perhaps merely mentally, but also in 
black and white. Unless this is done, by the beginner 
at any rate, a great risk will be run of perpetuating 
incongruities. For instance, a cockle is always found 
embedded іп the sand in one position alone. It is that 
one position that should be photographed. All others 
will bear the stamp of faking, and be little more than 
worthless. Anything that crawls or walks should be 
allowed to make a little progression on its own account. 
A good plan is to start the animal walking inwards 
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from the edge of a table covered 
with a thin layer of sand, and 
arresting the motion as it enters the 
field of the lens. It will then assume a natural position 
on its own account. 

The staging of these pictures will require a little 
thoughtful planning. А table is first covered with a 
smooth layer of sand, but, however carefully it is flat- 
tened out, it will have a mountainous appearance under 
the critical eye of the camera. Take, therefore, a can 
of water and gently sprinkle it for a few moments, and 
a realistic counterfeit of a tide-bereft stretch of beach is 
the result. This being accomplished, begin to make a 
rocky background, but do not use sharp-cornered 
stones that plainly proclaim that they have never been 
rubbed and tossed about on a real sea-shore. Then 
some sea-weed is arranged to suit the aim of the picture, 
and our stage is ready for its subjects. А little pool of 
water often adds greater natural effect. One can easily 
be made by embedding a shallow developing tray in the 
sand and completely hiding its identity. ОҒ course, the 
pool need not take the shape of the tray. By heaping 
up sand in different places it can be made any shape. 
There should be no difficulty in securing a plentiful 
supply of material to photograph, for in half a day, at 
even such an over-run place as Southend, one can pick 
up more than a dozen different kinds of objects ranging 
from jelly-fish to oysters. When collecting, as much of 
the immediate surroundings of the captive should be 
brought away as possible. Limpets, for instance, adher- 
ing to small stones should be selected, and the whole 
kept intact. Тһе same also applies to the various kinds 
of anemones. At any rate, bring home too much 
matter rather than too little. 

Other Points. 

Above all, never photograph dead specimens, for we 
may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred someone will be able to point out the short- 
coming. At this time of the year the animals live very 
satisfactorily if kept in tubs of sea water stored some- 
where in the cool, and so can be photographed weeks 
even after they were caught. 

We must now leave sea-shore subjects and consider 
other things. A great deal of excitement may be 
obtained by trying our hands at photographing wild 
rabbits. With a focal-plane camera possessing a per- 
fectly noiseless shutter and plenty of patience some 
surprising results may be secured. It is, of course, 
necessary to take up one’s position close to a suitable 
burrow and to get the apparatus all ready beforehand, 
but the hardest part of all is to keep still long enough. 
If this can be managed, the rest is easy. 

Some readers who may feel they have not secured as 
good negatives of birds as they hoped to, will be glad to 
know that many birds are just hatching a second brood. 
By the wise provision of nature, frogs and toads are 
beginning to leave the ponds and live on land—a very 
necessary trait in times of drought. In adapting them- 
selves to the change they slightly alter in appearance, 
and consequently provide further opportunities. 
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|! JOYA I 
S TANDAI 2D 
- PLATES - 


FOR QUICK FOR CORRECT 
EXPOSURES COLOUR VALUES 


use the Royal Standard Ortho- 
chromatic Plate, which combines with 
special sensitiveness to yellow and 


use the Special-Extra-Rapid Royal 
Standard Plate, an exceedingly rapid 


plate of wide latitude, retaining all greens a particularly high speed. The 
the excellent qualities often sacrificed . Editor of the “Amateur Photographer” 
in the attainment of high speed. wrote: '" We found the tonal relations 
Other speeds: Rapid and Extra Rapid. to be very true to nature,” 


The outcome of the most adbanced 
methods of manufacture and 
the best materials. 


Try also ROYAL STANDARD P.O.P.—unaffected by Summer Temperatures. 


Sold by all DEALERS and 


CApETT e Меди Lre 
New Address: WEALDSTONE, MIDDLESEX. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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MARION'S 


Great Cash Prize 


Competition 


to Advertise 


Marion's Plates and Papers. 


The Competition offers chances 
to all photographers, skilled and 
unskilled, of winning Prizes as 
follows in four interesting classes : 


CASH PRIZES OF 
£50, £20, £15, £10, 
£5, £3, £2, and 


fifteen prizes of One Cuinea, 
and fifteen prizes of Half a Guinea, 
Ask your dealer for Full List of Details of 


Classes, Entries, ard Conditions; or we will 
send direct on receipt of posteard. 


The Competition will close on 
October 9513, 1908. 


BEGIN NOW. 


JUDGES: 
Class 1. Ғ, J. MORTIMER, Esq., F.R.P.8. 
Classes 2 & 3. R. CHILD-BAYLEY, Esq. 
Class 4. CHAPMAN JONES, Esq., Ғ.1.6., F.C.8. 


Books оп Pbotograpbp. 


BOLAS. 

Practical Guide to Pboto Printing 
and Photo-Mechanical Processes, Ilus- 
trated. By Prof. W. K. BURTON. Pub- 
lished at 4/-. Offered at 1/6 each. Post 5/-. 
free, 1/10, Abroad, post free, 2/-. 
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A Dandbook of Pbotograpby in 
Colours. Hi-torical Development. General 
Survey. Direct Heliochromes, by THOMAS 

Tri-colour 

ALEXANDER A. К. TALLENT. Lipp- 

mann's Interference Heliochromy, |у 

E. SENIOR. Fu ly Illustrated. 

Three-colour Frontispiece. 

Offered at 1/6 each. Post free, 1/10. 

Abroad, post free, 2/-. 


MARION'S 
SOHO REFLEX CAMERA 


is beyond Competition. 


X 
мас? 


‘Absolutely the Best Reflex Camera °" 
is the verdict of hundreds of users. 


The Premier Reflex for Quality, Precision, 
Durability, and Simplicity. 


— English made throughout. — 


PRICES. 
Camera, without lens, with three double block-form backs : 
}-plate - - - - £12 O O|5by4in. - £18 О О 
Postcard, 54 by 3 12 10 O | }-раіе - - 2410 О 


Write for the 28-pp. Booklet of the Soho Reflex 
Camera post free. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Camera, or call and see it, 


AN EXGEPTIONAL OFFER. 


Photogriphy, by In order to clear the few remaining 


copies, we offer the two books, 
Fost Free for 3/8. 
Abroad, post free, for 3/10. 


Including 
Published at 


MARION & Co., Ltd., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE EASTMAN PLATE DEVELOPING TANK. 


Ks LTD., are always well to the fore in all matters con- 
nected with time and tank development. Having quite satis- 
factorily dealt with the problem of tank development for roll and 
cut films, they have still further in- 
creased the debt owing to them by 
amateur photographers, by placing on 
the market a development tank for 
plates that is not only ingenious but 
Is sound in principle and efficient in 
effect. 

The tank proper is a well-made 
receptacle of piated metal, the general 
appearance of which is indicated in 
the illustration. This vessel, when 
the lid is on and clamped, is per- 
fectly light-tight, and enables the de- 
velopment of the plates placed within 
to be carried on in full daylight. 

The plates are held in a metal cage 
or rack, provided with grooves. This 
holds twelve or less plates; in the 
smaller sizes they are placed in the 
grooves back to back, in the larger 
size each plate hus a separate groove. 

The plates are placed in the 
grooves of the developing rack by means of a device called a “ load- 
ing block." This is a wooden frame supporting a movable slotted 
guide. The frame is fastened to the top of the plate rack and held 
in position with a snap-lock. The opening in the block now comes 
over one of the grooves in the rack. The plates are inserted (in 
the dark-room) into the guide opening of the block, and pass easily 
into the grooves in the rack. The slotted guide now moves on to 
the next groove by pressure on a stud, and the operation is repeated 
until the entire dozen exposed plates are in the rack. 

The rack containing the plates is now lowered into the tank, into 
which the developer has already been poured. As soon as the rack 
is fully immersed, the time is noted, and the hand on the dial on 
front of the tank is moved ahead 15 or 74 minutes, according to 
the strength of the developer, to indicate the time when develop- 
ment will be complete. The lid is fastened on, and during the 
process of development it is advised that the tank be turned com- 
pletely over four or five times. This permits perfect action of the 
developing solution. When the development time is up, the de- 
veloper is poured off and plain water substituted. This is repeated 
two or three times, and the plates are then fixed. 


The Eastman Tank—closed, 
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The whole operation is handy and clean, and as the loading 
block enables the plate rack to be easily filled in perfect darkness, 
the usual photographic dark-room is quite unnecessary The 
developer recommended by Kodak, Ltd., for use in the tank is 
pyro-soda, and they supply prepared developing powders ready for 
immediate use by the simple addition of water. The formula 
we employed when using the 5 by 4 tank was as follows:— 


Pyro (crystals) ........................... ЖТ НЕТ КЛЕТ 20 gr. 
Sulphite of soda (crystals) ........................ isen. 120° y, 
Carbonate of soda ........... Dio eue a —€— ИТКЕ 35 
These were dissolved in the order named, in five or six ounces of 
warm water, poured 
into the tank, and 
then cold water -dded 
to the level of the 


lower embossed line— 
making 26 ounces of 
solution, This fully 
developed twelve 5 by 
4 plates іп  filteen 
minutes, at a tempera- 
ture of 65 deg. Fahr 
After developing and 
washing, the tank was 
emptied and then filled 
with hypo solution, 
4 Oz. to the pint of 
water. When fixation 
was completed (іп 
fifteen minutes), the 
tank was again well washed out, and the plates washed—still in 
the rack—in ten changes of clean water, allowing five minutes 
for each change. 

With the exception of placing the plates in the rack, all the 
operations were conducted in daylight in a clean and expeditious 
manner. 

The tanks are made for 5 bv 4 and 7 by 5 plates, but adapters 
are also supplied for quarter and half plates. Тһе prices complete 
for the 5 by 4 size, including quarter-plate adapter, is 12s. 6d., and 
7 by s. with adapter for half-plates and 6} by 4}, is 16s. 6d. The 
Eastman tank is to be recommended to all plate users, and is one 
of the things every photographer should take with him on tour. 
А postcard to Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, E.C., will bring full 
descriptive booklet. 


The Tank and Plate Rack. 
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THE VERONIQUE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM, 


A Novelty for the display of Amateurs’ Prints. 


The finish and general “ get-up ” of the Veronique album 
calls for attention, and one of these books would make a 
handsome present for anv amateur photographer. The only 


TER day of the photographic album, beloved of our parents' 
і parents, wherein the chronologically arranged ©“ carte-de- 
visite ” and gilt-edged “ cabinet " were displayed for the 
delectation of the polite visitor, has long past, and 
manufacturers and photographers have since cast 
about amid a plethora of “ апу” notions for some- 
thing more in line with modern photographic de- 
velopments to take its place. | 

Many introductions have nearly succeeded in 
Satisfying the demands of those who desire the 
possession of a ready-made book to tastefully in- 
dictate their prowess with the camera, but it has 
generally happened that the methods for the storage 
and display of photographs which have been artistic 
have failed in practicability, while those which have 
been distinguished for their soundness from a utili- 
(апап point. of view, have been no great advance on 
the aforesaid album of our ancestors in the matter 
of appearance. 

The ideal, however, now appears to have been 
arrived at in the shape of the “ Veronique Album," 
and we are pleased to draw attention to its novelty and merits. 

The book when closed is of handsome appearance, and is 
well bound in various styles. The principal point of novelty 
15 apparent so soon as the album is opened. Three separate 
compartments are disclosed, each of which is specially pre- 
Pared with suitable cut-out openings and paste-down nature- 
colour tints for “ portraits," “ views," and miscellaneous. prints 
respectively. These inner albums or wallets can be dealt with 
Separately, and hold as many as 300 prints. 
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improvement we would suggest for rendering the book quite 
perfect is the elimination of the titles—'* portraits," °“ views." 
“ miscellaneous "—on the inner compartments. Many people 
would prefer these unlabelled. The prices of the Veronique 
Album vary from 3s. 3d. to 6s. 6d., and the makers are an- 
nouncing a special prize competition for the best filled album. 
Our readers should apply to Edgar and Co., 16, Albion Build- 
ings, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., for full particulars and 
information. 
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HE entries that reach us for the competition for the week 
T ending June 26 contain a continued high quality of work 
that speaks well for the steady progress of the competitors. 
We are pleased to think that the brief criticism we are able to 
send with each print when returning it to its owner 1S having 
a useful effect. Many prints that are sent in have been pre- 
viously submitted, but greatly improved in the second edition. 
In each case we find these improvements have been inspired by 
criticisms sent when the first print was returned. The result is 
that the standard of the competition is steadily getting higher, 
and many of the prints in the present competition are well up 
to exhibition form. 

The first prize is awarded to F. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton Park, 
Yeovil, Somerset (title of print, “In Our Village"). Technical 
data: Barnet ortho. plate; F/rr; 8.30 a.m., June; I-25th sec. 
exposure; pyro-soda developer; enlarged from quarter-plate, paper 
negative; multiple gum-bichromate print. 

The second prize is awarded to Bertram Сох, 12, Queen's 
Crescent, Lincoln (title of print, “А Bridge on the Till ”) 
Technical data: Imperial special sensitive ortho. plate; 7 p.m., 
June; F/6; 1 sec, exposure; Kodak bromide; rodinal developer. 

An extra prize is awarded to Miss Nellie Hyde, 21, Foregate 
Street, Worcester (title of print, “Тһе Dancing Lesson ”). 
Technical data: Imperial special rapid plate; Cooke lens; F/6.8; 
noon, October; 1-sth sec. exposure; developed with pyro-soda and 
enlarged on Royal bromide. 

The mounting prize to F. С. Boyes, 13, Coventry Road, Ilford 
(title of print, “ The Old Mill”). Technical data: Barnet ortho. 
plate; Goerz Dagor; F/6.8; 11 a.m., April; M.-Q. developer; 
Ozobrome from enlargement of portion of quarter-plate. 

The beginners’ prize to Jas. Parrack, Duke's School, Alnwick 
(title of print, “ Portrait of Lady”). Technical data: Kodoid; 
25 secs. ; Beck symmetrical lens; F/8; 4 p.m., June; pyro-metol ; 
Ozobrome oil, from enlargement on Kodak Platino matt bromide ; 
two colours. 

Hon. Mention. 

* Sunshine and Mist," by Alfred Roffey, 586, Coventry Road, 
Birmingham. 

“A Highland Byway,” by W. С. S. Fergusson, 48, Durward 
Avenue, Shawland:, Glasgow. 

“А Heavy Load," by Thos. Chester, 22, Mitella Street, Burnley. 

* Whitby—an Early Morning Impression," by Frank Bolton, 
* Scutari,” Spring Bank West, Hull. 

“A Difficult Move," by С. W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne Road, 
Moston, Manchester. 

* Dark as Winter was the Flow,” by P. C. Penney, The Limes, 
Ware Road, Hertford. 


NEXT WEEI'S Issue of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


— WILL BE THE — 


SPECIAL ARTICLES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUMMER 


July 7, 1908. 


COMPETITION. 


қ “In Humble Garb,” by E. T. Robson, School Row, West Cram- 
ington. 
“ Fair Fourteen," by J- M. Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Croydon. 
* Swans,” by John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, Bucks. 
“ Poppies,” by J. H. Hammond, 26, Foregate Street, Chester. 
“ Evening Sunshine," by J. E. Muter, 103, Sunenside Terrace, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


* Fenella," by Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Baron’s Court 
Road, W. Тым 
Сізев І. LS 
Geo. V. Morrison, Grangemouth; Frank Bolton, Hull; Robert 
Marshall, Grangemouth; |. Н. Saunders, Leeds; W. Wood, 
Hamilton; Chas. F. Lonsdale, Halifax; F. C. Boyes (2), Ilford ; 
Н. E. Anson, Sydenham; J. P. Chettle, Stockport; Miss Eames, 
Stratford-on-Avon; Edwin A. Mills, Rochdale; A. A.F. McLennan, 
Govan; Sydney А. Huggins, Bridgwater; А. D. Robertson, 
оше Junction; Wm. Angold, Cricklewood ; W. Manning, Car. 
lisle; F. A. Wendover, S. Kensington; J. Angless, Kingston; S. 
W. Sweet, Glasgow; W. Parrish, Leytonstone; F. F. Glaiser, 
Aberdeen; T. B. Maclean, Dublin; S. Marlowe, Dover; S. 
Bartlett, Swansea; M. T. Anstey, Bristol. 


Class II. 

E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; Harry Crossley, Halifax; Miss 
Wray, Settle; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Henry Warner (2), West 
Kensington Park; W. Heal, Holloway; Hy. Marle, Bristol; A. D. 
Robertson, Swanley Junction; Mrs. Maitland (2), Cheltenham; 
C. Hemsted, Battersea; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield; R. V. Vining, 
Ealing, W.; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; F. E. Stirk, Stockton- 
on-Tees; W. Messum, Huddersfield; F. Matthews, Derby; W. 
Higham, Newcastle-on-Tyne; A. L. Lizars, Southampton; F. M. 
Eason, Glasgow; W. Patrick, Edinburgh; W. A. Mackinder, 
Hereford; C. H. Hallett, Reading. 


Clase III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

T. Wheldon, Crouch End; W. L. Phillips, Londonderry; H. 
Parrish, Handsworth; Jas. Heap, Bumley; F. W. Burton, Folke- 
stone; R. Shore, Nottingham; R. H. Morrison, Eastbourne; E 
G. Titheridge, Bishops Waltham; J. J. Harrison, Sunderland ; H. 
W. W. McAnnally, Campden Hill, W.; T. E. Smith (2), Balham; 
Chas. Н. Kaye, Grantham; М. Fitzpatrick, Dublin; F. T. Toun- 
send (Miss), Switzerland ; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; R. Walker 
(2, Bath; A. A. Е. McLennan, Govan; А. C. Bird, S. Norwood; 
John Hurst, Stockport; Jas. Dyson, Brixton Hill; Walter Bell, 
Corrour; А. H. Diplock, Whitehall Court; Dr. E. C. Daniel, 
Epsom; J. R. Hutchinson, Leamington; E. H. Burlton (Miss), 
Charlbury; С. W. Leonard, Abingdon. 


No INCREASE IN PRICE. 
Order Eary. 
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Avaliable until 
July 18. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, July 10. 


Тий of Print... . ..... 


Particulars of Pilale, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, Developer, 


a ea wea Siete < 640 E ob versae аташеа тав аны vtt барка rmm ondes emen cr des ie er 


DECLARATION.—1 hereby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that tbe wuoie of tbe wo К in the production of this photograph was dune by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decisio.: of the Kdtior. 


Мате (if а lady, write Mrs. or Miss) «sess e eee 2Ҙ 4... 


Address EE ЕРКЕ ЛУК УОЛ T ЛК 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and If its 
return is desired a sufficiently stamped addressed wrapper ос envelope 
must be enclosed, other wise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or Gelay. 


LO NE whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
State he Mark package outside‘ WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


С] 

AS Address е coco КГТК 242%85.111%.өеөеееееебееейбее ев: 90900000604 066 000006 
Бо | IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and И ite 
3 return is desired a -ufficiently large stamped add essed per or en 
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Avaliable аве] 
July 18, 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. ™ 


Prints must reach the office not la 
than the first post on Friday, Jı uly = 


Title of Print %6ег498:400 cs.co20:00040*005^299909080409090006089090.952* 9^, .эе зо» оов оен оде оре ов бе о. ооч 000 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, Developer 
and printing Process ................... a soscas eese 


.. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that lam а bona-Ade Amateur Photographer. tbat 


№ А and 

the whole of the work In the production of this photograph was done by me, 
88 that 1 have never won a Prlze in a Photographic Competition ос Exhi oa. 1 
= agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, w. tte Мут. or Miss).. .................а ее 


must be enciosed, othe: wise the Editor сапы» st be responsible tor toss or delay. 


State here............... su pa cR ei M stamped addressed wranper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside °° BEGINNER?’ б OMPETITION °° 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Plotorial, or other matters. 
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Specially Recommended for 
Use on Holidays. 


Ф 


NOTHING COMES AMISS ТО THEM—LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES, 
CAMP, RIVER, BALLOONING, &c.; AND THE REASON FOR THE 
REMARKABLE POPULARITY OF THE BARNET ORTHO PLATE 
IS TO BE FOUND IN THE FACT THAT IT FULFILS ALL 
REQUIREMENTS—IT GIVES A WONDERFUL RANGE OF TONE 
VALUES, AND CLOUDS ARE INCLUDED IN THE SAME NEGATIVE. 
IT HAS GREAT LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE, AND DENSITY IS 
READILY OBTAINED. IT GIVES A FINE SPARKLING NEGATIVE 
SS ee EVERY ME; SS 


The Price for Quarter Plates 1/- per dozen. 
Obtainable from all Dealers. 


PRINT ON Seil-Toning | 
BARNET KIPLO. ':: | 


Sole Makers: ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTICERS. 
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‘RAJAR’ 
P.0.P. 


YIELDS ALL 
THAT'S IN THE 
NEGATIVE. 


RICH " 
8 n quite transparent, 
| NT F NS F therefore 
и never blocked чр, 
б [| À | 0NS combined 


With all the Delicate Detail in 
the High Lights. 


THE ORIGINAL 


HAUFF 


Developers. 


AMIDOL, METOL, ORTOL, 
ADUROL, eto. 
Obtainable at all the principal 


photographic dealers, throughout the 
wide world. 


Have you tried 


* PUSHAXE” ? 


The finest " ALL ROUND" 
single solution developer. 


Ask your dealer for particulars of 


COMPETITION. 


$150 casa prizes, £150 


or send Id. stamp to 


This range of tone and brilliancy without 

hardness makes the paper produce perfect 

prints from good negatives, and the best 
possible results from poor ones. 


No Pinky Vignettes 


when using ‘‘RAJAR’’ P.O.P., and the paper 
tones with very little Gold. 


FUERST BROTHERS, 


17, Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C., 
who will send at same time a 
copy of 
HAUFFS PHOTO HANDBOOK. 


Pinatype Dyes 


AND 


Coal Tar Colours. 
Masufactuted by 
FARBWERK VORM 
MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING. 


Full líst on application, as above. 


FROM ALL DEALERS, OR 


RAJAR, Limited, 
= MOBBERLEY, 


CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams: “RAJAR, MOBBERLEY.” 
Telephone: 19, Knutsford. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. WHEN. CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTIGERS. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
«E expedite matters if all questions are legibly written, Full name and address 
.»- ma must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
En Rr must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 

AE. News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Ammonium Persulphate Steins. 
I have reduced a negative by the use of ammonium persul- 
phate, but it has resulted in staining it red. I believe this 
is due to the solution being used too strong, and I shall be 
glad to know whether it is possible to get rid of id н | 


Paching Exposed Plates. 

Is any harm done in packing exposed plates face to face 
without anything between them? I have put them in the 
original boxes in exactly the same manner as unexposed 
plates are packed. І have often heard it said that plates қ 
store light, and if exposed plates are packed face to face and, if so, how. 

they are very liable to fog each other, and in some cases They may sometimes be removed by immersing the negative 
a second image would be printed on the plates. i iu in a 5 to 10 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite for fifteen 


true? minutes, followed by thorough washing. 
We have often heard that theory expressed; but we have not ; 
: А , , қ Mildewed Film Negatives. 
yet experienced any ill-effect from packing exposed plates in ; 
that way. : . А І have inadvertently allowed some of my best film nega- 
bat way. It seems to be just a little far-fetched. tives to remain exposed in my workroom for three or four 


weeks during the damp hot season of a tropical climate, 
On examining these now, I find the celluloid side of the 
negative has got more or less mildewed. It has partially 
wiped off, but not entirely. On printing now it leaves 
mottled patches which print lighter than the surrounding 
part, necessitating а fearful amount of spotting on the 
print. (1) Is there any means of removing this fungus or 
mould without ruining the negative? (2) If so, please give 
full details in your paper. G. P. J. 


Possibly, in fact more than likely, the celluloid side is coated 
with some form of gelatine, since celluloid could not possibly 
You should give full particulars as to exposure, etc., other- Ре 50 affected. — If so, perhaps you can remove the film of 
wise we can only guess at it. For instance, what do you mean png ES сше ? е Т. ар nage М rr сап {тозды 
by a “ bl ve? e marks without getting rid o e film containing them ; 

P Qut negative "7 Do. yon mean a clear glass Or A Баск but you might try soaking in a 2 per cent. solution of formal- 


one? You should give about half the correct exposure by day- ) ZAN 
light, and then i pose for the lamps for about (Kenty E dehyde for ten minutes or more, then try to remove by friction. 
We fear it is well-nigh hopeless. 


or, if the lamps are very brilliant and numerous, you might 


Photographing Night Scenes. | 
I want to take a garden illuminated by fairy lamps. Please 
tell me how to set about it. I tried it by exposing on the 
ounds themselves in the daytime, and then without mov- 
ing the camera expose on the same plate at night; but I 
only got what was practically a blank negative, nothing 
whatever showed; there can be nothing wrong with the 
developer or camera, as two others taken on the same after- 
noon printed out all right. I allowed rather short exposures 
at night, thinking that the lights would not require a long 
one. E. W. M. 


curtail the latter exposure. Whole-plate Negative from Quarter-plate. . 
Colouriat for Miniature Work. сонет тыл oly ыс 
Mie dip please give me the address of a firm that colour Би роке I use a quarter plate lens of 5} "i focus, and rack 
small photos for lockets, etc.? J. F. out the camera to 22 in., shall I get a picture to fill the 
Try Miss N. Hollister, 20, Grange Road, Norton-on-Tees, plate? NOVICE. 
urham. You should be able to do so, or very nearly to the size 


you want. The rule for such enlargement (practically two 
diameters) with a 54 in. lens is: distance from lens to object 


are not copyrighted. Не wants the negatives and a print = 84 in., and from lens to plate = 16} in., leaving plenty of 


off each. If he signs an agreement, saying that he will be bellows to spare. 
responsible for infringement of copyright, should same be “Magnifiers” on Hand Camera. 


Indemnification against Action for Piracy. 
A friend wants me to copy some photographs which he says 


copyright, and will pay all damages, etc., incurred thereby, What is the meaning of ''magnifiers," and of what use 
and signs his name over a sixpenny stamp, and the agree- are they? There are some on my hand camera, but no 

ш 18 rr by a witness at the time, will this clear one here can tell me what they are for. LENS. 

P uno OM. n3 

т pon all responsibility in the matter? | р. W: л: Magnifiers are additional or supplementary lenses of positive 
de iie to us that an agreement of that kind will entirely in- focus, which are placed in front of the ordinary lens of the 
nity you. In future, please write on one side only. camera in order to shorten the focus of same, so that when the 
Proporti : focus is fixed, or the camera has not sufficient extension of 
ionate Field of View. bellows, near objects сап be taken. Each one is usually marked 


Havin Е i : cee 
Same, a id ee us pui aci г with the distance at which it should be used, the view-finder 
half-plate camera, and have used the half-plate lens. What 8iving а good idea of the field of view. 


size lens must I procure for the half.plate camera to pro- subscription for тне: AMAS GE grap 
duce the similar result as in using a half-plate lens with the Torme of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photo ge 


5 by 4 camera? In dealing with this question, please do not ала Photographic Nowe,” sent post free on dato of 


let the question of price affect the answer. publication. 
dst not state the focal length of the lens in use with cn Kingdom ... Six months, 55. 54. Twelve months, 105. 10d, 
ё 5 by 4 camera, so w : : : nada А wer ut i s. 6d. " " 13s. 
wan , e cannot give you the information you Other Countries e e а : i А 


You can work it out yourself as а simple proportion 


sum, as follows:—r. the focal length of the lens in use 
ue: 5, the last two sums being ihe dene of the respective Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 


Ines, 52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Special Summer Number of Тне А. P. AND Р. N. 


will be issued next week. Seasonable articles and ріс- 
tures will be a strong feature of this issue, and there 
will be no increase in price. Our readers should order 
their copies well in advance, as the entire edition will 
probably be sold out on the day of publication. New 
competitions will be announced, and a number worthy of 
the best traditions of both papers will be presented. 
еее 

Тһе present number of Tug А. P. AND P. М. is the 
first of a new volume, and we must express our gratifi- 
cation at the unparalleled success that has attended the 
amalgamated А. Р. AND P. М. during the past two 
months. Since the union of the Photographic News 
with THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER our publishers have 
had difficulty in coping with the huge demand for the 
new paper, and reprints have been necessary. We hope, 
now that the paper has secured a firm place in the affec- 
tions of photographers in all parts of the world, its pro- 
gress will be still greater, and we can promise that no 
efforts will be spared to make it retain the high position 
it now holds. e e ғ 


Our readers should note that the Index for the half- 
yearly volume of Тне А. Р. AND P. N. will be ready next 
week. This Index will deal with the contents of 
Tue А.Р. only up to the date of the amalgamation 
(May 12), and then with the combined papers to June 30. 
А separate Index for the Photographic News, from 
January to May 8, will also be ready. We suggest the 
binding up of the first four months of Тне А. P. 
and P. N. and the two months of the united papers in 
one volume. This will make a handsome book of photo- 
graphic reference. Our publishers will be prepared to 
issue volumes constituted in this manner. Prices and 
particulars will be supplied on application to the 
Manager, A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


The portrait study reproduced on the opposite page 
has been sent to us by a correspondent in Japan, and we 
are pleased to hear of the progress made in photo- 
graphy in the island Empire of the East. Тһе portrait 
is an excellent example of amateur work, and embodies 
a decorative idea that is at once pleasing and successful. 
A certain amount of the fine modelling of the face has 
been lost in the reproduction, otherwise the picture is 
eminently successful both in pose and technique. We 
congratulate our friend in Japan on his work, and hope 
to see more of it on the same lines. Another picture 
worthy of note in the present issue is that entitled “А 
Play of Sunlight," by Chas. Lindsay (reproduced on 
page 2). This prize-winner is an example of good, 
straightforward photography of a simple but effective 
subject, and is to be commended both for its excellent 
technique and composition. The most has been made 
of the play of sunlight, which so cleverly takes away 
from the obtrusiveness of the tiled floor, and, above all, 
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the scheme of mounting is highly successful and helpful 
for the enhancement of the print. The suitability of 
this mounting can be taken as an object lesson by many 
competitors in our weekly competition. 

е е & 

The recent second operation on Dr. Hall Edwards, 
for his X-ray dermatitis, reminds one of the serious fact 
that no really safe or efficient medium exists for protect- 
ing the body from the action of the rays, the specially 
prepared gloves and aprons being only partially effi- 
cacious in view of the extraordinary penetrating powers 
of the modern apparatus. Тһе power of the rays used 
in modern practice bears no comparison with that origi- 
nally employed, and the recently introduced “ intensified 
spark ” coils give a stream of rays from the tube which 
it is beyond the power of anything but thick metal to 
check. The only safe way of protecting the operator is 
to enclose the tube, all but that portion of it which is 
actually used, i.e., the part opposite the anti-cathode, in 
a thick metal box. Only the direct beam of rays thus 
emerges from the box, and everyone around is com- 
paratively safe. We are glad to note that the hono- 
rary fellowship of the R. P. S. has been conferred on 
Dr. Hall Edwards as a slight recognition for his services 
in the cause of science. 

е Ф 

The Scottish Federation Blue Book for 1908 has been 
sent us, and we must once again congratulate Secretary 
Maclachlan and all concerned upon the excellence of this 
little production and the remarkably healthy state of 
things it stands for. Our photographic friends north of 
the Tweed are “ goers,’’ and no mistake. They cer- 
tainly represent a strong and ‘‘live’’ factor in the 
modern development of photography in all its branches, 
and English societies which are languishing under the 
influence of “ What's-the-good-of-doing-anything ? ” 
executives should take a leaf from their book. Тһе 
Scottish Federation, which was founded as recently as 
1903 with sixteen units only, now includes forty-four 
strong Scottish societies, each of which is working 
steadily for its own advancement, but incidentally 
doing as much as possible for the success of the Fede- 
ration. That much of this is due to the real hard work 
and keenness of John Maclachlan there is no denying, 
and secretaries of his calibre would be welcome in more 
than one society in the Midlands and the South. 

е е Ф 

The “ Blue Book,” which bears somewhat of a family 
likeness to the Affiliation Red Book, must not be looked 
upon as a copy in any way of that popular pennyworth. 
It was the pioneer of ‘‘ reporters ’’ in connection with 
its unusually well-informed Gazetteer section, and the 
list is very full and complete. The number of °“ ex- 
perts," who freely advise members of federated 
societies on various subjects, is also greatly increased, 
and the keynote of the Blue Book and the Federation 
appears to be ‘‘ Unity, Advancement, and Usefulness.’ 
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A PORTRAIT. Н BY C. C. CROWTHER. 
(See Editor s Note Bock.) 
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"BON MATIN.’ By PETER Orr. 
Awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition 
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COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEASHORE. By Percy G. R. WRIGHT. 
(See article, “ The Camera at the Scaside,” pages 33 and 34.) 
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LUNCH TIME. TEM Bv RUDOLPH DUHRXOCP 
(Sec yr 0r Ry ZV ole Book.) 
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NTS % 
CHIEF CONTE D 
(А 
The Value of Orthochromatic P.ates and The Effect of Intense Light and Weak S b 
Содом» Screens is discussed бу the Editor Light is dealt with under “ Science and P 
5.27 Technics” . . - . - f.q 
“ The Magpie” chatters - - p.28 Report of Brussels Convention - - p. 42 
Summer Landscapes gem the subject Tips for Travelers - - . - 0.47 
of a topical article бу С. Н. Hewitt, Two New Competitions are announced p. 44 
FRCS. > 2 - - 5 $.20 Editors Note Book - - - = fp. 
А. Lockett continues kis articles on Photo The Oi! Process described Supplement, p. 2 
graphic Optics - e >o р. 30 іші 
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LTHOUGH perhaps the orthochromatic plate 
and screen do not appear to possess much 
advantage in open landscape or seascape work 
in the height of summer, yet there are 

innumerable possibilities for orthochromatic work 
which may be made the most of. | 

Some discrimination is necessary in considering any 
colour subject where accurate recording of it is aimed 
at Тһе shadows are apt to cause a certain amount of 
confusion. The artist paints a purple shadow or a blue 
one in a picture in a landscape when the landscape gave 
him that impression; but an impression is given to the 
eye of a colour which does not exist, and the colours of 
shadows and shaded objects are often merely suggested 
bv the other colours in proximity. А bright red cir- 
cular patch on white paper, when examined steadily by 
the eye, gives one the impression that the white paper 
is green, the complementary colour being one of sugges- 
tion. In order, therefore, to render a subject correctly 
in monochrome we may have to employ a slightly incor- 
rect screen if we wish to imitate a visual effect rather 
than obtain a scientifically correct result. 

Members of what is often termed the “ old school "' 
cannot be moved from their idea that just as good and 
accurate results can be obtained without the orthochro- 
matic plate and screen as with it. This depends, 
absolutely and entirely, on the character of the subject. 
Unfortunately, the beginner generally photographs 
some brilliant yellow daffodils against a fairly deep blue 
background, when he, of course, gets an utterly false 
rendering with the ordinary plate, and an almost mira- 
culous difference with the orthochromatic plate and 
screen. If he were to choose a more ordinary subject, 
say some rnimosa in a plain glass vase, against a grey 
background, the result would not be so strikingly in 
favour of the orthochromatic plate. 

Some subjects, in fact, can be managed without any 
special precautions, such as groups of violet or blue 
flowers, with backgrounds that are not complementary 
in colour or anything approaching it. А bunch of daf- 
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fodils сап be managed successfully Бу giving ample 
exposure and using an ordinary plate and having a 
suitable background. | 

But it cannot be denied that the colour-sensitive plate 
and the screen give the amateur an immense advantage, 
and enable him to choose his subject without hesitation. 
It is only necessary for him to realise the difference 
between approximate and complete orthochromatics, 
and this difference we shall now explain. 

As has often been stated before, there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of colour-sensitive plates, those sensitised 
for the green-yellow region of the spectrum, and can 
therefore be worked comfortably in ruby light, and 
those which are sensitive to orange-red as well, so that, 
with their initial blue-violet sensitiveness, they can 
appreciate the entire visual spectrum. 

It is very important to realise just what this means to 
the photographer. In the first place, a compromise сап 
so often be effected between what satisfies us and what 
is theoretically necessary, and a plate which possesses 
green-yellow but not red sensitiveness will sometimes 
give results indistinguishable from a panchromatic 
plate. Flower studies of yellow, pink, orange, 
magenta, and purple or blue subjects can be dealt with 
quite successfully with the ordinary yellow-green sensi- 
tive plate and a '' five-times ’’ screen; but when ruby- 
coloured flowers, pure red roses, deep orange marigolds 
or lilies, etc., come to be negotiated, the panchromatic 
plate becomes very necessary. Many deep green 
colours are composite, consisting of mixtures of red and 
blue, and though the blue element is often sufficient to 
make the photographic record, red sensitiveness is 
essential to obtain a perfect colour rendering. 

On the other hand, a short exposure with a very pale 
screen and a panchromatic plate will often give a truer 
colour rendering than a far longer exposure with a deep 
screen and an orthochromatic plate of the erythrosin 
type. The scientist will tell you that one exposure, one 
screen, and one plate will alone give a satisfactory and 
truthful result; but, as already stated, a compromise 
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will satisfy the most critical person, and to obtain such 
we may bring down our exposure very greatly. 

The amateur must be careful to guard against the bad 
mistake of over-correction. Не is apt to rejoice when 
he finds daffodils appearing almost white in an “ ortho- 
chromatic " picture, and blue cornflowers, iris, etc., 
almost black. Every colour must be represented by a tone 
of grey in the photograph consistent with its visual lumi- 
nosity. Practically nothing in Nature is white; nothing, 
therefore, must be dead white in the photograph. 

Sometimes it is found that yellow and green and 
orange appear too light in the prints, and the photo- 
grapher concludes that his screen is not pale enough, 
and forthwith tries a lighter one. Now, a certain 
amount of white light is reflected from practically all 
coloured objects, and this varies considerably with dif- 
ferent conditions of lighting. Мо screen will overcome 
this difficulty, as is of course obvious, and therefore a 
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Professors of P.O.P. 

Ш” Іп Britain there is still some 

hesitation in calling photography 

either a science or an art. Хой 

so with our American cousins. 

Readers are all well aware 

that the apostle Stieglitz has long ago proclaimed, and 
his disciples have long approved, his doctrine that photo- 
graphy and fine art may be “опе and indivisible.’ Оп 
the scientific side there is in the United States just as 
much definite dogma, of which a most amusing instance has 
recently come under my notice in American Photography, con- 
sisting of an illustration of a score of photographers who con- 
sist of the teachers and learners of some photographic instruc- 
tion classes which is grandiloquently called “ The Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography.” Where the entertainment comes in is 
that the teachers of development, fixing, and toning, etc., are 
arranged in the academical robes and headgear of a doctor 
of science; while the “ undergraduates " in sticky-back and 
tintype, etc., also wear the scholars’ flaming robes and “ mortar- 
boards "! Wilson's Magazine suggests that the College should 
bestow the following degrees: “М.Р.” (Master of Photo- 
graphy), thirty dollars; “ D.P." (Doctor of Photography), fifty 
dollars. 


The Achievement of Notoriety. 

The gentle art of self-advertisement takes a lot of learning. 
To this some amateurs, such, for instance, as Mr. Coburn, 
would no doubt exclaim, * Pshaw!" Americans, however, are 
mostly to the manner born, and, as a rule, their efforts are dex- 
terous and free from the absolutely ridiculous, which is not 
always the case when the phlegmatic Britisher copies his 
American cousin. Thus an amateur who not long since opened 
an exhibition of his photographs in London sent round a ready- 
made critique, in which he contrasts the “ weak and washy ideal 
of the British work to-day” with the “ strength and 
grandeur " of his own prints, which he states go “ far to re- 
deem British photography from the charge of weakness.” 
Thus does the saviour of his country’s pictorial honour ply 
the simple-minded editors of the London newspapers with the 
momentous service his one-man show is performing. Another 
and a far more satisfactory form of advertisement is that which 
has been—perhaps unconsciously—adopted by Mr. Bertram 
Park, who, by inducing someone to accuse him of pictorial 
larceny, has succeeded in emerging into the effulgent publicity 
of printers’ ink. 


The Camera and the Caravan. 

A recent article in THE A. P. AND P. М. on caravanning for 
photographers was promptly followed іп the Daily Mail by 
one on “ Сагауаппіпр for Ladies." The writer, Mr. Bertram 
Smith (who is the author of an entertaining volume, “Тһе Whole 
Art of Caravanning "), therein stated that, of the clients for 
his fleet of pleasure vans, far the majority were of the fair 
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screen should not be discarded until it has been tested 
on a colour chart in well-diffused light. 

Selective filters are often extremely useful in flower 
and fruit photography, and where the work is done in 
a studio it will be found very convenient to employ a 
parallel-sided glass cell filled with water tinted with the 
necessary dyes. Filter yellow K and naphthol yellow S 
are good dyes to cut down the violet end of the spec- 
trum, whilst naphthol green and crocein scarlet are two 
useful supplementary dyes. ІҒ one wishes to slightly 
contrast two delicate shades of green, one of which is 
slightly bluer than the other, the addition of a trace of 
scarlet, so as to tint the fluid in the cell slightly orange, 
will cause the blue-green tint to appear lighter than the 
yellowish-green. Such selective methods become very 
useful if used with discretion, and the general maxim is, 
that to brighten any colour in the print use a light filter 
containing a proportion of that colour. 


-By the Magpie. Ж 


Mr. Smith lets caravans for hire, and a very successful 
business it is. Writing to me the other day, he confirmed his 
Daily Mail statement. Of thirty caravanners whom he has 
sent “ on the road," so far, this season, twenty-five have been 
ladies. Why is this? Are ladies more enterprising than men 
nowadays? Ог is it that they are quicker to grasp the possi- 
bilities of a novelty? Practically without exception, Mr. Smith 
tells me, the caravan adventurers carried cameras; and, judg- 
ing by the picture-postcards he receives from his clients, the 
cameras are used to considerable effect. I note, by the way, 
that a caravan fitted with a dark-room is being offered for sale 
in an advertisement in the press. Who is for the simple life 
combined with a little agreeable professional photography of the 
itinerant sort? 


A Negative Resuit. 

Asked the other day for a test by which one could distinguish 
between a ''pictorial" photographer and a “ technical,’ I 
racked my brains until the following occurred to me: The 
typical technical photographer enjoys looking at negatives as 
much as at positives, while the pictorial photographer doesn’t. 
And I think the assertion is, on the whole, sound. It is 
curious how fond some technicians become of the negative, gud 
negative. One such perfectionist I knew, who possessed hun- 
dreds of negatives which he had never printed—yet they were 
as great a delight to him as many albums of prints would have 
been to another. The craze for the “ flawless neg.” is, however, 
one not to be cultivated ; for it is a curious fact that the flaw- 
less neg. does not always yield the flawless print. На! the 
subtlety of its bloom and detail seems lost in (һе printing frame 
—or in the toning bath—or on the enlarging easel. Thus the 
pictorialist is often a 'cuter technician than he seems, when 
he declines to enthuse over a negative, but insists on seeing the 
final result—the mounted, or, better still, the framed print. 
Negative-worship may become a mania, you know! 


The Gentie Art of Pinching. 

The railway porter will have to look to his laurels, or he 
will lose his well-earned reputation as a smasher-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles and valuables. The post-office sorter is running 
him closely. This gentleman is now able to break photographs 
which pass through his hands without injuring the boxes in 
which they are packed in the least. He is also clever at turning 
our old-fashioned numeration of counting in dozens into the 
decimal system. Messrs. Camera, Stand and Co. send a dozen 
portraits through the post to a customer, who receives only ten. 
While the photographer is away on his holidays he arranges 
for his plates to be sent to him by post. The maker sends him 
boxes holding a dozen. The post-office sorter does the decimal 
trick again, and one of his dark slides has to go empty. 
The only plan that I know of to baffle this clever rogue is to pack 
photographs in wedge-shaped boxes, for since that ingenious © best. 
man " had a bridecake made on purpose for posting filled with 
cayenne pepper, these wedge-shaped boxes are passed unopened. 
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THE AMBITION OF THOUSANDS 


of Photographers at the present time is to possess a “ROYAL RUBY” Outfit. They 
may, perforce, for the time being, have to be content with a Camera at a lower price, and 
consequently devoid of the unique movements embodied in the “ROYAL, RUBY," but 
their aspiration and ideal as regards Photographic Apparatus is to ultimately become the 
proud possessor of one of these superb Cameras. Vast numbers of these Photographers, 


CGNs, With appreciable discernment, have elected to 

BUY THE BEST Ы SYS use in the meantime one of the cheaper 
EUR | Outfits as listed in the Thornton-Pickard 
кыш 7 || MA Catalogue (and by such the “Imperial” 
PERMANENTLY A N ЖУУ) сш. Series of Cameras is much favoured) 
SATISFIED. [^ 2 Za because the name THORNTON-PICKARD 


assures the quality, and ts as good as a 
guarantee, But the “ROYAL RUBY” 
is not by any means a high-priced Outfit. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
=a Ss it is the finest high-class Field Camera 
d йг =, ее extant, recognised as and universally admitted 
r. Мо Tilting Table required. to be Zhe KING of Cameras—the twentieth 
century triumph in Camera construction—the 
price is extremely moderate. Теп Guineas for the Outfit complete zz the half-plate size, 
with Thornton-Pickard Pantoplanat F/8 Lens, or £13. 5.0 with the Thornton- Pickard 
Ruby Anastigmat FÍ6:8 Lens—a Lens in many respects equal to the most expensive 
Anastigmats, cannot be regarded as a high price. We wish 
to impress upon you in an unmistakable manner the fact that 
the initial extra outlay in purchasing a ‘ROYAL RUBY” 
will be well repaid in practice. You will have a Camera 
which is «unique even in high-class Apparatus, and an Outfit 
superior to the '*' ROYAL RUBY ” is unobtainable, no matter 
what expenditure is incurred. Тһе ''Omniflex"' Rising, 
Falling, Swinging, and Extending Front is an invaluable 
practical asset, being the latest improved, most simple, 
and perfect Swinging Camera Front Device on the 
market, unlike and Superior іо all others. 
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Fall particulars of the 
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Extraordinary Fall. А move- 
ment of geat utility when 
Photographing from an upstairs 


window or other elevated position. 


are given in the RUBY CAMERA HANDBOOK, sent post free by the 
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are not recorded on their roll-flms. Others, who aim at expressing the various moods of 

Nature, expose in rain and fog, at dawn or twilight, and find their effects at all seasons 
of the year. Possibly because of its proneness to spottiness, the sunlit landscape has been less 
in favour with the pictorial worker than some of the more sombre effects, yet one feels that this 
difficulty should be overcome rather than shirked, and that the summer landscape should be essen- 
tially a sunny landscape. 

The adequate rendering of sunlight is a problem which has exercised many minds, and many 
methods have been suggested, all more or less open to criticism, and none possibly of universal 
Іп one case the use of colour-corrected plates is recommended, and if the luminosities 
of the various component parts of the picture are correctly 
rendered in monochrome, the effect of sunlight will, it is stated, 
be adequately conveyed. 

But in actual practice it is often found that the results 
obtained by such a method are far more suggestive of hoar 
irost or snow than of sunlit sward and trees. The painting 
;elies on colour far more than on tone or texture to explain 
what the object is, and colour is absent in the photograph, 
though the cream-toned paper and the warm brown print un- 
doubtedly help to give the sunny effect which is absent in a grey bromide 
2 or platinotype. A little thoughtful consideration will show how dependent 
“ the worker is on suggestion in his pictorial rendering. | 

Patches of Sunlight. 

Waiting one day with the dark slide in the camera for a gleam of sun- 
shine during which to expose, I caught sight of a patch of yellow sand to one 
side and half behind me. Seen in this way somewhat indistinctly, the imme- 
diate impression was that the sun was breaking through the clouds. Had the 
whole of the surrounding ground been sand, this yellowish colour, simulating, as 
it were, a sunlit patch, would not have been so apparent. The patch of sunlight then, seems 
to have potentialities, though it must not be confused with patchy sunlight. 

The patch of sunlight idea has been used with considerable success in the oil-pigment pro- 
cess, those fleeting effects of light and shade in which the shadow of a loud is creeping 
across the landscape often being excellently worked up. The method demands, in some 
cases, an alteration of the actual thing recorded in the negative, and it is in the making 
of this alteration that the danger lurks, for to hold the just balance between truth and effect 
needs a constant watchfulness. 

There is, for example, in an exhibition now open, an oil print of a street in a Spanish town, 
which, at a first glance, conveys a charmingly sunny impression. The sunlight is concen- 
trated on the road slightly to the right-hand side, the left-hand portion being apparently 
shadowed by a cloud. The effect would have been quite satisfying, but that in the street 
are two carts, One in the sunlight, and the other in the cloud shadow, each cart with its own 
clean cut sharp shadow under it! The character of the shadow in the one case is identical 
with that in the other, and this failure teaches us that constant watchfulness is needed if 
truth is to be maintained. 

There would seem, however, to be much to be done in the selection of subjects when this 
effect of a splash of sunlight is actually existing at the time of exposure, and some of the 

most satisfactory sunlight pictures one recalls have been so obtained. Blake’s 
‘Sunlight on Whitewash," Keighley’s “Тһе Bridge," and several of Eustace 
Calland's London subjects are amongst those which come to mind at once 
from among landscape work, while the same effect in architecture may be seen 
in Evans's “Іп York Minster,” in Winterhalder’s '' Sunlight on the Minstrel 
Gallery.” Light Objects and Sunshine. 

I! too much sunlight is to be avoided, and that is what the patch or splash of sunlight 
idea really brings us to, we must, as a rule, avoid a high sun. Nothing is more spotty, 
speaking generally, than the landscape lighted from above, whether a large expanse be 
the subject, or a little “ bit." The long shadows of morning or evening, and the sun 

shining through the trees here and there, will give us our telling splashes of 

а sunshine, emphasised by rich transparent shadows, for which we must take 

care to give ample exposure. Among buildings, too, the same—the old 

houses of the quaint mediaeval street in shadow, with the setting sun's rays 

gleaming on the distant church. This point has been still further impressed 

on me on two or three visits to the Franco-British Exhibition, where in the 

middle of the afternoon the white buildings are simply a dazzling mass against a more or less brilliant skv. But by 

six or seven o'clock many of the palaces are in the shadow of others, while here and there a dome or group of minarets 
catches the slanting rays, and stands out vividly against the now purple sky. 

Two points of importance on the technical side may be mentioned. Where the sunlight falls on objects which are- 
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not white, or at all events very light, it is sometimes difficult is taken out at all, it should be used with the greatest 
to obtain a sufficient difference between those portions 


caution during the middle of the day. | The advice often 

actually sunlit and others in a good light. Тһе orthochro- given to the landscape worker, to take a siesta during the 
matic plate is here an advantage, and very often a pale light hours just before and after noon, is very sound. In the 
filter will help still further. With the ordinary type of colour earlier hours there is usually some slight haze, and not only 
sensitive plate, sensitive to yellow and green, two filters with does this effectively break up the subject into planes, but 
multiplying factors of five and ten respectively will do all the effect of sunlight on the hazy atmosphere is obtained in 
that is needed. addition to the sunlight on the more material portions of the 

The second point is the need for full exposure if hardness subject. Those who know the engravings after Turner will 
is to be avoided, and the screened orthochromatic plate gives recall many such effects, two of the best known and most 
a very hard negative when slightly under-exposed. Full beautiful being the pictures of © St. Michael's Mount, Corn- 
exposure means rich, soft shadows, the detail in which has wall ” and the “ Sun Rising in а Mist." 
acquired proper printing strength before the high lights, One is inclined to think that many of the best effects of 
i.e., the sunlit portions of the picture have become unduly  sunlit atmosphere are to be obtained by working against the 
opaque. If during development there should be any lagging light to a greater or less extent, such a choice of lighting, if 
behind of shadow detail—and this sometimes occurs when carefully made and with a suitable subject, giving breadth 
using pyro or hydroquinone-metol—the developer must be and richness. Of course, the suitable shading of the lens is 
poured off and the plate flooded with water and left covered ап essential point, especially with those lenses of many air 
up for a few minutes. Unless the exposure has been far spaces. ІҒ this shading is not effectually carried out, the 
too short, this treatment will bring out the detail without plate will be fogged all over; and even if this fog be ever 
increasing the strength of the high light portions. so slight, it will be sufficient to destroy the printing value 

Another point in the rendering of summer sunshine which of the delicate shadow gradations, and, destroying the bril- 
needs careful consideration is the obtaining of a proper effect Папсе of the shadows, give a dull and heavy effect. It will 
of atmosphere. Even during our English summer there are Бе apparent that the effect of the sunlight on the haze will 
occasionally days when the absence of dust and moisture is be much enhanced by the contrast of the rich transparent 
so almost complete that relatively distant objects are seen shadow. 
with a distinctness that leaves little other indication of their There is not so much sun in our own country that we can 
distance than their scale. The astronomers complained on afford to throw away the chances that do come to us occa- 
the recent partial eclipse of the sun that the day was almost sionally of recording the brighter effects of Nature; and the 
too fine and the clearness of the atmosphere too perfect. On suggestions thrown out are only suggestions, for each per- 
such days there is that sharpness which gives the objects sistent worker will develop his own technique in this as in 
the appearance of being made of cast-iron; and if the camera апу other branch of pictorial representation. 
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Practical Isessons in Photographie Opties for Beginners. 
By A. LOCHETT. 


... H.—SPHERICAL ABERRATION. 


HOTOGRAPHIC lenses are always made with spheri- due to the spherical nature of our lenses, curvature of field, 
P cal curves—that is to say, every surface of a lens, if which, as will be explained in a future article, merely means 
continued in all directions, would produce a sphere. а difference of sharpness between the centre and the margins 
Thus, for example, in fig. 1 we see the dotted outlines of of the picture, and can in many cases be allowed for or 
the two spheres which overcome. Spherical aberration causes a lack of definition 
would be produced if  allover the image. However we rack the screen, in or out, 


the two curves of the the picture will obstinately continue out of focus. 
simple meniscus lens А 


ы Not Often Found іп Modern Lenses. 
were to be continued. It is in the simple uncorrected lens, a lens only found in 
It does not follow that the cheapest toy cameras, and one that would never be used 
the sphere is the only for serious work, that spherical aberration is greatest. To 
geometrical body from а lesser extent, it is present in the single achromatic or 
which the curves of a landscape lens, if used at a large aperture. This is one of 
lens can be taken, but it the reasons why such lenses are not usually made to work 
is found to be the only with a larger stop than F/11. In a small degree it occurs in 
one which can be worked 
from readily and practi- 
cally by the means at 
present known. The 
spherical shape has, 
however, certain  dis- 
advantages. One of these, spherical aberration, is a defect 
whereby the rays passing through the centre of the lens, 
from all parts of the view or object, are brought to a dif- 
ferent focus from those which pass through the margins. 
Nature of Spherical Aberration. 

To illustrate this, it will be seen that, in fig. 2, the rays 

from the middle of the lens form an image A B, further 


off than the image C D produced by the marginal rays, and the Petzval portrait lens, but to an amount easily remedied 
that there are also other intermediate images made by the 


by the introduction of a stop. The slight diffusion o 
remaining portions of the lens. Now, the rays which form caused by a limited amount of spherical aberration 15, DY 
these different images all reach the screen, although not all many, considered a distinct advantage in portraiture, E 
in focus, the consequence being that the various pictures various lenses have been designed with the deliberate objec 
overlap, some being sharp and others fuzzy, so that the whole of introducing a trifling lack of sharpness. Among these 
of the image on the screen is blurred and indistinct. may be mentioned the Dallmeyer-Bergheim portrait lens. 

Seriousness of the Defect. 


Some Common Misconceptions. h 
This is a far more serious defect than that other difficulty Several celebrated portrait lenses are made to allow the 
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Quick Exposures 


SPECIAL RAPID > 
| PLATES 


| х 0522. s . еа Label). 


Detail, Density, 

| » Finest Printing-Quality. 
AT POPULAR PRICES OF ALL DEALERS, 
ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


| А penny stamp will bring you а copy of the Ilford Plate-Handbook. or 
| your Dealer will supply one free. 
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AN INDONTROVERTIDLE FACT 


It is an incontrovertible fact that when 
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introduction of a certain degree of spherical aberration by 
unscrewing the mount, so that the separation between the 
components is increased. This has led to a popular error, 
by which throwing a photograph slightly out of focus is 
sometimes alluded to as introducing diffusion of focus. 
There is a good deal of difference between not focussing 
properly with a lens capable of giving a sharp photograph, 
and the temporary alteration of the objective, as above de- 
scribed, to give a diffused focus, however the screen is 
racked in or out. In the first case, the picture will probably 
not be uniformly out of focus; some parts may be exagger- 
atedly so, with loss of outline and form, while others may 
be almost sharp. Іп the second case, the diffusion is general 
and only sufficient to be artistically pleasing. 
Remedies for Spherical Aberration. 

One method of reducing spherical aberration within 
reasonable bounds, when uncorrected in the optical system 
itself, is by placing a stop before the lens, so that the light 
rays can only pass through the centre or the margin of the 
lens, and not through both (see fig. 3). By this means, no 


direct rays can pass through the edges of the lens, and the 
oblique rays are brought to the same focus as those from the 
centre. It follows from this, that those lenses in which 
spherical aberration is not optically corrected, or not com- 
pletely so, can only be satisfactorily worked at a compara- 
tively small aperture, unless a certain amount of diffusion 
is desired or can be tolerated. 


Correction of Spherical Aberration. 
A preferable way, and that adopted in all but the cheapest 
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lenses, is to counteract the spherical aberration by attention 
to the curves of the various components of the lens. The 
aberration produced by a convex lens is known as positive 
aberration, and is directly contrary to that produced by a 
concave or negative lens. By combining concave and con- 
vex lenses, therefore, in the correct manner, it is found pos- 
sible to either greatly minimise or completely eliminate | 
spherical aberration. 


Spherical Aberration in Old Lenses. 


Some of the older lenses, such as may occasionally be 
picked up cheaply secondhand, will be found to show spheri- 
cal aberration in a marked degree. This is not necessarily 
a reason for rejection, since, as we have seen, such a lens 
may be quite advantageous (ог certain purposes, while, 
when stopped down, it may give very good definition. It 
should, however, be tested before purchasing, since there 
may be other defects. 


Test for Spherical Aberration. 


There is no need to expose a plate in order to test a lens 
for this defect. A simple inspection of the image on the 
focussing screen will be sufficient. It will be easiest to do 
this by daylight, on account of the greater distinctness of 
the image. With the full aperture of the lens, endeavour 
to focus sharply upon any suitable object all in one plane, 
such as the front of a house or a large hoarding, examining 
the image with a magnifier if desired. If it proves impos- 
sible to obtain a really sharp picture without stopping down, 
the lens suffers from spherical aberration. If preferred, the 
test may be made at night, using a large engraving or 
painting to focus upon. The exposure of a plate would be 
inconclusive, unless it is certain that the lens is free from 
chromatism. If the marginal definition is markedly worse 
than the central part of the image, on the size of plate that 
the lens is supposed to cover, it is probable that other de- 
fects besides spherical aberration are present; these will be 
dealt with in due course. The spherical aberration will be 
quite noticeable with the reading-glass lens described in the 
preceding article; and it will be seen that placing a piece 
of cardboard with a small round hole cut in it—or, in other 
words, a stop—a short distance in front greatly improves 
the definition. | 


doma 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


(Ву our Special Correspondent.) 


О” Tuesday, June 3o, an invitation international exhibition of 
pictorial photography was quietly inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Laing (Municipal) Art Gallery Committee of the 
Corporation of Newcastle in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, that is destined to have considerable influence upon 
pictorial photography in the northern counties, and will also have 
an appreciable effect towards convincing art critics who have no 
interest in photography that it is a medium to be seriously reckoned 
with in the future. The fact that these pictures are exhibited in 
a public art gallery, in galleries where the visitors are accustomed 
to find paintings and engravings, must tend towards influencing 
the critics to accept the results as pictures and not as photo- 
graphs. 

It is interesting to note that the credit for the inception of this 
exhibition belongs to the Northumberland and Durham Federa- 
Поп, who adopted the idea with enthusiasm when it was sug- 
gested by Mr. John Scott, and appointed Messrs. David Blount, 
Walter S. Corder, and Arthur Payne to act for them in con- 
junction with the curator of the Laing Art Gallery, Mr. C. 
Bernard Stevenson, in arranging the details. The object of this 
committee was to obtain an exhibition of contemporaneous pictorial 
photography by exhibitors of the highest class, and so severe was 
the selection that only 64 workers were invited to contribute work 
for exhibition. 

BRITISH SCHOOL.—It is unnecessary to individually mention the 
work shown in any of the sections, as it has all been exhibited on 
previous occasions, so that I will simply give the names of the 
exhibitors and the number of their exhibits, T. Craig Annan, 
7; Mrs. G. A. Barton, 8; W. Benington, 3; David Blount, 8; 
Reginald Craigie, 1; W. Crooke, 10; F. H. Evans, 6; C. F. 
Gnndrod, 6; the late A. Horsley Hinton, 4; Е. Hollyer, 5; 
Charles Job, 6; A. Keighlev, 6; Percy Lewis, 4; Right Hon. 
Viscount Maitland, 2; F. J. Mortimer, 4; J. C. S. Mummery, 6; 
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J. Cruwys Richards, 3; W. А. Stewart, 6; ). С. Warburg, 6; 
H. Vivian Yeo, 7 

GERMAN SCHOOL.—The most striking features of this section 
are the magnificent gum prints of large size sent by T. and O. 
Hofmeister; some are beautifully coloured gums, and include 
“Тһе Road to Church," “А Bavarian Castle," “Тһе Cypress 
Avenue," “ Moonrise,” “Тһе Evening of Life," “A Silent Sea," 
etc. The portraits by К. Dührkoop also attract considerable atten- 
tion. The exhibitors аге: К. Dührkoop, 12 exhibits; Albert 
Gottheil, 6; T. and O. Hofmeister, 12; Ernst Müller, 6. 

FRENCH ScHoor.—The French section is delightful, and the 
honour of France is well maintained by the exhibits of René le 
Bégue, 5; Maurice Bucquet, 6; Robert Demachy, 6; René 
Michau, 3; C. Puyo, 4; and Vicomte P. de Singly, 2. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL.—This is undoubtedly the prominent feature 
of the exhibition, and owes much of its attraction to the brilliant 
manner in which the pictures have been mounted, and also hung 
and arranged by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. Тһе versatility of 
the American workers is surprising, and this section will have a 
very grea& influence upon our local workers. Out of the 124 
exhibits in this section (including the work of Baron А. de Meyer 
that was hung in this section as it is sympathetic in character), 
there is only one exhibit that is unworthy of the honour. Тһе 
exhibitors are as follows: Annie W. Brigman, 3; Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, 10; Fannie E. Coburn, 2; Frank Eugene, 10; Gertrude 
Küsebier, 10; Joseph Т. Keiley, 4; George Н. Seeley, то; 
Eduard J. Steichen, 10; Alfred Stieglitz, 10; Alfred Stieglitz and 
Clarence H. White, 3; Clarence H. White, 10; Baron A. de 
Meyer, 10; Mathilde Weil, 6; Eva W. Schütze, 7; the late 
M. R. Stanburv, 3; K. S. Stanbury, 5; F. H. Day, 7; John 
Beeby, 6; C. Yarnall Abbot, 5. 

The Austrian, Swiss, Italian, and Belgian schools are also well 
represented. 
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Temper and Tempera- 
ture. 


NE may venture to 
guess that the hot 


weather with which the 
season opened resulted in 
a boom in featherweight 
cameras for cyclists. 


Pedalling toilfully over a 
pass in southern Scotland 
on the most baking day 
which has so far been recorded this summer, I wished that of 
the two cameras I had brought—a Ticka and a s by 4 
* folder "—one had been left behind in London. Апа 
the one I would fain have left behind was rot the 
Ticka. Glass plates are all very well; but even a couple 
of dozen five-fours can make themselves felt in the luggage- 
carrier, when the thermometer is registering something like 
eighty in the shade. 


Film Cookery. 

At Edinburgh I posted my ex- 
posed plates home, and laid in 
a stock of films at the emporium 
of the good Lizars in Shandwick 
Place. I am not a pro-glass mono- 
maniac; my preference for plates 
is based on the sordid question 
of price; and were celluloid 
rated at its weight in gold (which, 
by the by, would not be very 
heavy) it would be worth purchasing, when on a cycling tour in 
sultry weather. І sometimes think, though, that just because 
films are so light and so easy to use, one is tempted to treat 
them with a carelessness which one would never bestow on 
plates, cheaper though they are. In an hotel at which I put up, 
some genial idiot had left a film-pack lying on a table in the 
bow-window of the sitting-room, where it was grilling in a blaze 
of sun. I don't say that those films would be fogged—but they 
would certainly be none the better for their cooking. Celluloid 
doesn't like heat, and it doesn't like excessive dryness either. 


Dust and Heat. 


Moreover, neither film-packs nor spools should be left un- 
covered in any place where dust is likely to be circulating—and 
an open window overlooking a motor-scourged road, is de- 
cidedly a “ place within the meaning of the act." Оп a cycle 
tour, the wheelman always packs his box of plates in the middle 
of his mackintosh or spare clothes, to prevent jarring; but his 
films, because unbreakable, he will poke 
into any odd corner of his bag, or be- 
side his pipe in the side pocket of his 
Norfolk. Now, I maintain that films 
should be stowed every atom as care- 
fully as plates—partly because heat de- 
teriorates them, and partly because if 
dust-specks penetrate to their surface it 
will cause scratches when the film-spool 
is being wound, or the pack-film being 
° pulled. I don't consider that а film- 
pack is safe even in the pocket of one's 
` jacket (unless it be іп its pack-adapter). 
To begin with, the heat of the body 
cannot be good for films—especially 
orthos. ; and secondly, one is rather apt to forget the pack’s 
presence, and lean against it, or lie on it when resting ; and this 
may cause a bad buckling of the whole pack. 


Paching. 


In cool weather the pack may safely be carried in one's 
breast-pocket ; but in hot weather it should go in the camera- 
case or luggage-bag; and if you are wheeling on dusty roads 
it should also be well enwrapped in cloth or paper. In no case 
should a pack or spool be dropped uncovered into a pocket 
whose interior has not previously had tobacco dust and such 
like debris carefully shaken out of it. Packages of “ stiff flat " 
films should be packed at the bottom of the luggage-bag, so 
that they lie level: a permanent buckle may mar a whole dozen 
films, if the envelope in which they are bought is shoved hap- 
hazard into a bag full of lumpy objects and bent against some 
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sexs PRACTICAL NOTES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURIST, 


of them. Cyclists, notwithstanding the fact that they have so 
little storage space at their disposal, are often singularly care- 
less packers of their impedimenta. 


Lampless Plate-changing. 

The nights are short in Scotland at midsummer, and at eleven 
p.m. it was usually still wonderfully light; but I never failed 
to change plates in my bedroom (while the plates lasted, that 
is to say) without bothering to cover the window; and I never 
used a red lamp, either. When touring 
I have quite given up the habit of includ- 
ing a fabric lamp in my kit. Total dark- 
ness plate-changing is easy to acquire, 
once you know the ins and outs of the 
dark-slides or changing-box with which 
you have to deal. People who never rely 
on their sense of touch little realise how 
needless the eyes are, to guide the hands : 
in performing a familiar task. I lay out 
my box of unexposed plates on one side 
of the table, and the pile of exposed dark slides at the other, 
extinguish the candle, and set to work with perfect confidence 
that the job of plate-changing will be done as quickly and 
accurately as if I were basking in ruby rays (and perhaps 
fogging my iso. emulsion). 


gv ag 


Method. 

First, the lump of new plates are lifted from their box and 
put aside; then the exposed plates are one by one removed 
from their slides and placed in the empty box. The open, 
empty slides are piled on top of each other ; and when the pile 
is complete, they are one by one loaded with the new plates ; 
each slide after it is loaded and closed being placed on the 
floor at my feet, so that no confusion shall occur by my trying 
to fill the same slide twice. When all the slides are filled, the 
wrapping paper of the plates is stuffed into the box containing 
the exposures, so that they are jammed, and will not rattle about. 
The exposures have, of course, been put in their box face to 
face, and are thus now a solid block of glass. The lid having 
been put оп the box, the candle is lit again; and the box has 
a rubber band clasped round it to prevent the lid tumbling off 
in packing. Provided the plates have been tightly jammed with 
the wrapping paper, they should not shake in the box when 
travelling; but the jamming is very important, for if they 
do shake about, they will scratch each other's emulsions, to a 
dead certainty. 

Light “Dark ”-rooms. 

“ Total darkness," as I have said, was almost impossible to 
obtain even at midnight in southern Scotland in June; but the 
faint greyness which filters through one's bedroom window at 
night is innocuous. Try to measure it with the most sensitive 
actinometer, and you will realise that it won't cause much harm 
to the plate, if you do your changing at the back end of the 
room or behind a cupboard door. I have changed plates when 
the “ total darkness " was so second. 
rate that I could distinctly see each plate 
as I took it from its slide, yet have had 
no fog; but, naturally, one does not 
linger over the task needlessly ; and if 
the plates are backed, the backed side 
should always be held towards the 
light. Backing is quite a perceptible 
protection from “ dark-room " fog. 
Incidentally, backing has another ad- 
vantage. If you keep a numbered re- 
cord of your exposures, the number of 
the plate can be scrawled in large 
figures on the backing with a piece of 
chalk when the plate is taken from its 
slide—and even this, with practice, can be done by '' feel " in 
total darkness. 

Should it be necessary to get a test plate developed, probably 
the light of the ordinary bedroom at night, where there is no 
direct or very strong light from street lamps, will be quite 
as safe, and even safer, than the cheap (and often untested) 
dark-room touring lamp with which, after the windows have 
been carefully covered, operations are generally performed. It 
is necessary to keep the plates away from direct light, and not 
to be too free in examining by indirect light; with this caution 
operations may be conducted in perfect safety. 
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PADDLING. 


By Percy С. В. WRIGHT. 


THE CAMERA AT THE SEASIDE. 


BY PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 


N seaside subjects the holiday- 
making photographer finds an 
endless attraction. The build- 
ing of castles in the sand, the 
searching for crabs and sea 
anemones, the pilfering of rock 
pools, is so fascinating a pur- 
suit that his unconscious child 
models have no heed for the 
photographer or his camera. 
Freed from all the convention- 
alities and restrictions of a 
matter-of-fact existence, the 
children are natural and un- 
affected. Almost invariably 
they are picturesque. Here the 
hand camera worker surely has 
found his Eldorado. There 
need be no attempts at posing. 
If you do not make vourself 
too conspicuous by fiddling 

about with your camera you can stand by a group for 

ten minutes at a time, watching unobtrusively until they 
are absolutely absorbed in their play. You can compose 
the whole picture in your mind's eye, giving due con- 
sideration to the background, and the setting generally. 

There is no need for hurry. Your models are scarcely 
likely to run away, and if they do, well, half a dozen 

vards further along you will find another group just as 
picturesque, just as absorbed, and equally unconscious. 

With a fixed-focus camera you are always ready to 
make an exposure. Тһе shutter speed you will have 
determined beforehand. To all intents and purposes 
your camera is the last thing in the world that you are 
thinking about. 


Essentials for Success. 
To get really successful paddling pictures one must 
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have two essentials : a quick eye for happy grouping and 
suitable setting, and a presence of mind that will keep 
you calm, cool, and collected at the psychological 
moment when you actually want to release the shutter. 
To get impatient or excited in any way is to ruin your 
chances of remaining unnoticed. Тһе majority of 
failures one sees in this class of work are due either to 
the presence of the camera being too painfully obvious, 
or else the photographer has not waited until his sub- 
ject is properly arranged. 

Compared with inland figure work, beach photo- 
graphy possesses few real stumblingblocks ; as the back- 
ground is usually sea and sky, there is no obtrusive 
tree that will insist on coming so that it appears to grow 
out of the head of your principal model. Dark masses 
do not intrude themselves into the background and spoil 
the detached look of your group. In place of trees, 
lampposts, brick walls and gables, you have a back- 
ground that cannot be rivalled for simplicity. Your 
only care need be that the horizon line does not cut the 
heads of your little models off, and that can always be 
avoided by raising or lowering your camera so as to get 
either an excess of sea with a high horizon, or an abun- 
dance of sky and little or no middle distance. 

Stops and Plates. 

At the seaside the light is so powerful that the man 
with a cheap camera can do just as good work as the 
photographer equipped with the most expensive instru- 
ment. Іп fact, he is rather better off. Having no com- 
plicated movements to manipulate, no behooded or 
glittering camera to attract attention, he can stroll about 
at his own sweet will unnoticed. The shutter can be set 
at its top speed, his lens stopped down to F/11 or F/16, 
and he need have no fears of anything being out of focus, 
or be troubled about movement. Slow or “ ordinary ” 
plates can be used, and he can be sure of getting rich, 
plucky, fully-exposed negatives, which can be developed 
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in a light that 
would be literally 
impossible for the 
fast plate worker. 


Exposures. 

Most people 
have a dreadful 
tendency to over- 
expose their 
plates when work- 
ing at the sea- 
side. Having 
been used to the 
compar atively 
dull light of an 
inland town, they 
are apt to forget 
the immense light 
reflector that 
every seaside 
town keeps next 
door. Оп the 
beach, at the 
very edge of the 
reflector, the ex- 
posure usually 
indicated for sea 
and sky is often 
sufficient. The 
subject must de- 
termine the ex- 
posure, for 
naturally an open | 
beach scene, with 
nothing dark 


about it, would 
want the briefest 
' snaps," while 
a group, taken 
close up, with 


shady hats over 
their faces, and 
casting shadows 
that have to be 
reckoned with, 
will require three 
or four times as 
long. Where 
one-hundredth of 
a second would 
be wanted for the 
broad expanse of 
beach, one 
twenty-fifth 
would not be too long for the group that is close to 
the camera. 

Do not rely on the viewfinder too much, otherwise you 
will spend half your time with the eyes glued on the 
little glass mirror, and lose the real impression of the 
scene that you gain by vour unaided vision. 

Try and use the finder merely as a finder. Get your 
composition as you would have it, know exactly what 
you want to include, and then, just when you are going 
to make the exposure, and not before, bring your 
camera up smartly, steady it for a second, only looking 
at the finder to see that you have centred your group and 
have sufficient margin to allow of a little judicious trim- 
ming. To peer into the viewfinder, to compose by the 
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viewfinder, is a mistake that cannot be remedied too 
soon. The short focus of the finder lens distorts and 
minimises the value of distant objects, and exaggerates 
the foreground. Use your eyes for composition, and 
keep the finder as a finder only. 

Another point that must be remembered is that you 
only want one group or one figure at a time. Don't so 
concentrate your attention that you fail to notice the 
approach of a disturbing element, in the form of another 
paddler, that has strayed into a bit of the picture that 
you particularly want to show as empty beach. Often 
an otherwise admirable picture is spoilt by a half-cut-off 
figure, or even two or three scattered figures, that have 
got in somehow without the photographer's knowledge. 
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Photographic - 
‘Sngravings. 


A PLEA FOR IMITATION. 
By H. ESSENHIGH CORKE. 


ES, that’s nice too, but it’s 
only a photograph!” І 
wonder how many photo- 
graphers have heard this 
remark, when a friend is being shown 
the various pictures in their home. 

Very likely there are a few good old engravings of 
one's ancestors, or perhaps of well-known portraits by 
the old masters, which have been examined, and the 
above remark is passed upon a more modern picture 
which is an enlargement of a photograph of some friend 
or relative. 

Sometimes we are told that a photograph can never 
possess the richness, the clean deep shadows, and crisp 
high lights that an engraving has, but surely if the 
ЗІНЕ photographer has а good grip of the technical part of the 
ET ; work, and obtains really good suitable negatives, his 
enlargements (in any of the modern splendidly manu- 
Hun d factured papers, either carbon or bromide) will, when 
БЕНЕН ЕЕЕ finished, possess at апу rate enough of that ‘‘ quality '' 
with fine deep shadows, clean, bright high lights and 
subtle gradations in the half tones to compare very 
favourably with, if not to equal, an engraving. 

Some critics also tell us that photography has its own legitimate methods of expression, and 
should not be used to imitate other processes of picture-making. 

This I am in perfect agreement with, but surely when a photographer has a definite reason 
for imitating a process by means of his photogr: aphic skill and knowledge, no harm is donc, 
if it is done well enough and not too frequently. 

To take the case I have mentioned, for example ; would it not please us much more if we were 
not haunted by that expression, '' It's only a photograph!” but, when our collection of en- 
gravings was being examined, that poor photograph was admired by our friends upon its merits 
as а '' picture," and not merely scanned with a sarcastic remark upon the process in comparison with the 
engravings ? 

Two remedies, you sav, are open. Either do away with that particular picture, or else have an en- 
graving made from it. But in the first case it may happen that we have a particular regard for that picture, 
by reason of memories recalled by it, and in the second case the expense would in most cases prohibit such 
a course of action. So the best thing to do is to turn our photographic skill to some advantage and to make 
a photograph which will so nearly imitate an engraving as possible. 

The method of doing this is not difficult, and can be accomplished by any worker who possesses a reason- 
able amount of skill. Supposing the print is to be made by contact from an ordinary enlarged negative, then 
place the negative in the printing frame, and upon it in close contact lay a piece of chiffon, being careful 
that no creases occur. Upon this place a mask so cut that it will leave about one inch at top and sides and 
two inches at the bottom, that will remain not printed (this is for prints about 12 by ro or 15 by 12, other 
sizes in proportion). This will in the finished prints be our *' India tint." Then place the printing paper on 
and print in the ordinary way. Thus we have four lavers, the negative, chiffon, mask, and paper. 

The prints must be made upon cream-toned paper. Іп carbon we must, therefore, select a cream final 
support, but if we use bromide we must use a crcam variety. 

I may here state that direct enlargements may be made in bromide quite easily by pinning the chiffon 
close to the paper when exposing. If platinotype is the process, then the finished prints may be slightly 
stained with weak tea or coffee. For the mount, an excellent thin card is made by Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, called, I believe, ‘ Plate Paper.” Н 

(Continued оп page 3%.) 
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ELAINE By Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE. 


(Sce article on preceding page.) 
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The prints are trimmed square, and then a piece of 
fairly stout card is trimmed about one inch larger than 
the print. This card 16 then laid upon the mount, and 
the two passed through the common domestic mangle, 
and the result is an excellent plate mark. The print is 
then mounted, preferablv by the drv-mounting process, 
and then must be either titled or signed. 

If we wish to make it look like an artist's proof, it 
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may be signed in pencil, but if it is to resemble an 
ordinary engraving, then the title of the picture 15 
neatly printed under the print, and the author's name 15 
written very small in the place usually occupied by the 
'* publication ” line. 

Тһе frame should be selected with care to match as 
nearly as possible the engravings, which will most likely 
be framed in black and gold “ Hogarth ° moulding. 


n 3± Sunlight and Cast Shadows. 


ا 
AVE you ever walked down a lane thickly over-‏ 
hung with trecs on a day when the sun has Бесп‏ 
peeping out ever and again from behind the light‏ 
fleecy clouds that are rolling slowly across the bluc‏ 
sky? How magically the sun covers the road with a‏ 
fascinating tracery, and lifts the commonplace pretty‏ 
lane into a byway that might well lead to fairvland?‏ 
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The even streak of dustv roadway, the thick masses of 
undergrowth bevond the ditches, are broken by a thou- 
sand softlv irregular shadows. Тһе radiance of the 
sunlit patches are accentuated by the contrast of the 
filigree shadows of the leaves and the masses of shade 
that seem, by contrast, to be almost dark. 

And yet— what a delicate transparent thing a shadow 
is, and what a power to be reckoned with in the hands 
of a skilful photographer!  Thc painter can obtain the 
effect he desires with washes of purple or blue, mottlcd 
sometimes with touches of prismatic colours that seem 
almost inexplicable until seen in conjunction with the 
surrounding colours. Тһе photographer is denied the 
adventitious aid of colour, and must get his result in 
monotone. Тһе texture of the surface upon which thc 
shadow falls must be preserved. 


Тһе Value of Cast Shadows. 


Опе gets the impression of sunlight best by the skilful 
handling of the shadows. It is no good rendering them 
as if they were blotches and streaks of tar on a white 
road. Really, the shadow is not dark at all. It merely 
seems to be dark because of the radiance of the sun 
flecks. Study these shadows thoughtfully and you will 
be surprised to find really how light they are. The more 
you accustom yourself to the problem of the shadow, the 
lighter you will try to render it in your prints. Look at 
the little picture here of a child watering a tiny rose-tree. 
The upper portion of the shadow is cast upon a light- 
coloured wall, while the lower part falls upon a band of 
deep local colour. This dark band in the sunlight is 
exactly the same value as the child’s shadow on the light 
part of the wall, but the shadow on the dark band, 
which does not possess the same reflecting power, 
is several tones darker. In a case like this a full ex- 
posure is needed to obtain the transparency of the 
shadow. Any attempt at cutting down the exposure 
enly tends to accentuate the shadow, and make it un- 
naturally dark and quite unlike the true effect produced. 

A subject that might appear more difficult, but which 
in reality is far more easy to give a satisfactory render- 
ing of, is the seated figure of the girl reading, repro- 
duced on page 39. Неге the shadow of the leaded 
window breaks the blank expanse of the wall above the 
panelled dado, and brings relief to the level monotony of 
the floor. | 

To the photographer in search of a really fascinating 
pnase of his hobby, shadow catching may well be recom- 
mended. А month or two devoted to the study of thc 
cast shadow is not only pictoriallv profitable, but will 
open the eves of many workers to the beautiful subtleties 
of many otherwise commonplace subjects. 
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HALATION: 


Its Cause and Prebention. 


т 


i 


By COLVILLE STEWART. 


-J 


VERYONE who has attempted 
to photograph a strongly-lit 
woodland scene is familiar with 
the effect of blurred patches of 

sunlight peeping through dark foliage. 
If you look at a bright sky through the 
foliage within a wood, you will at once 
notice that the light spreads, or over- 
steps its bounds, so to speak. The 
eye, in fact, experiences a species of 
halation. Were it not that the photo- 
graphic plate suffers too much hala- 
tion to take place in it, the ‘‘ fault ’’ 
would be a natural one, and no preven- 
tive measures would be necessary. 
The Editor of THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
was, I believe, the first to draw atten- 
tion to the desirability of preventing 
halation in only a comparative degree, 
that a certain amount is natural, and 
that a completely ‘‘ non-halation "' re- 
sult is unnatural ; this, of course, re- 
ferred to pictures in which strong 
lights against dark shadows existed, 
and not to ordinary subjects. 

Interiors are usually the subjects 
dealt with by writers on halation, but 
the fault arises in almost every land- 
scape to a greater or less extent, it 
arises in many portraits, and in pic- 
ture copying, and many other in- 
stances. Іп fact, some photographers 
invariably take the preventive mea- 
sure, whether it seem desirable or not, 
and, technically speaking, they are 
wise. Halation is due to two chief 
causes. Let us suppose that a photo- 
graph is taken of a brillant light 
against a dark background. A ray of 
light from the subject meets the film, 
and irradiates to some extent; it is 
spread by impact with and reflection 
from the grains of silver bromide іп the 
fim, and instead of causing a point 
image, the point is a small blur; this 
may be described as dispersive halation, and not as 
halation proper; it is a spreading of the light within 
the film. 

Halation proper is caused by reflection of light from 
the back of the plate. Тһе film of a dry plate is very 
thin compared with the glass; the film possesses an 
opacity on which depends the amount of light which it 
absorbs, and a large amount of the incident light passes 
through the film and enters the glass, finally meeting 
the back surface of the latter, where it naturally suffers 
a certain amount of reflection. 

The material of the backing should possess the same 
refractive index as that of the glass plate; refractive 
indices of opaque substances can be obtained by means 
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By С. W. Dunn. 
The origina! of this picture was awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition. 


of the polariscope, but we may take it that for photo- 
graphic purposes dextrin is sufficiently near the mark. 
It must be admitted, however, that a certain amount 
of light is nevertheless reflected back into the film, and 
to produce maximum efficiency a black medium 15 
requisite. This is more especially the case with colour- 
sensitive plates, with which the burnt sienna backings 
so popular originally are inefficacious. 

A little thought will make it clear that in an un- 
backed plate the light which is reflected from the glass 
helps to form the image, though the image may be 
blurred. Hence in using a backed plate we lose, 
apparently, a certain amount of the exposure; in other 
words, a longer exposure is sometimes necessary. This 
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is, perhaps, more noticeable in the case of interior work. 
Two plates, the one unbacked and the other backed, 
should be exposed on the interior of a fairly well-lit 
room, and the same time should be allowed each. Оп 
development, the difference in apparent exposure will 
be at once seen, and some idea of the allowance to be 
made with backed plates will be gained. This should 
be verified by a subsequent test, giving the modified, 
augmented exposure to the backed plate. 

Let us turn our attention now to the practical side of 
the question. There are three methods of stopping 
halation, which is in any case least with the film pos- 
sessing maximum opacity and absorbent power. Опе 
method is to interpose an anti-halation film between the 
sensitive film and the glass; this system is patented and 
gives excellent results; the ruby colouring matter of the 
interposed film is removed by treatment before printing. 
The second method is to apply a backing medium to 
the glass side of the plate, which must be washed off 
before development. Тһе third method is to prepare 
а '' backing sheet,” i.e., a paper or plaster coated with 
the backing medium, which can be squecgeed to the 
glass side of the plate before exposure, and peeled off 
before development. 

A modification of Teape's formula, for preparing a 
backing medium, is as follows :— 


Ordinary liquid gum ..................... I OZ. 

Caramel sso асана EE qe 

Black aniline paste ...................... I$ to 2 oz 
Mix these in a mortar, and add 

Methylated spirit ......................... 2 Oz. 


An aniline colouring in the form of a paste can be 
obtained from any of the manufacturers of aniline dyes. 
А somewhat improved formula, given recently by the 
Photographische Industrie, in which the burnt sienna 
should, of course, be replaced by black, runs thus :— 


Caramel powder ............................. 30 gr. 
Bog ПИК REL TP 20 55 
Вга Sienna а osi masas КАЙЫШЫ 202%; 
Ammonium chloride ........................ 2 وو‎ 


A thick paste is formed with the above by the admixture 
of a sufficient quantity of equal parts of water and 
Spirit. 

Indian ink, or a similar black paste, may be mixed 
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with a thick yellow dextrin paste (made by mixing cold 
water and yellow dextrin), and the mixture should be 
such that when a thin coating is applied to the plates 1t 
is quite opaque. Either medium is best applied with 
a medium brush or small piece of sponge. 

A gelatine backing sheet has been recommended, as 
follows :— 


Gelatine (soft) .................. —— M I part 

Mater сос аны aov e РЫ Ы nA 3 parts 
Soak and dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 

Glycerine завды bd eques I part 


Indian ink .................. A sufficient quantity 
Make all this into a paste, and coat sheets of stout 
paper with it, then place these, face downwards, on 
waxed glass. When set, peel them off, and press them 
to the back of the plates. They can be peeled off before 
development. 

Quite as good, and much simpler, a method is the fol- 
lowing. Obtain some unsensitised black carbon tissue, 
soak it in a five per cent. solution of potash alum for 
five minutes, then rinse it and let it dry. Тһе plates 
to be backed must have their glass sides well polished 
with spermaceti wax dissolved in benzene, or with some 
other ‘‘ stripping solution." А piece of the hardened 
black tissue is wetted, and then squeegeed down upon 
the glass side of the plate, the latter being laid film 
downwards upon clean blotting paper. Тһе backed 
plates are left in a rack in darkness until the tissue has 
dried. When exposed, and before development, the 
backing sheet (alias tissue) is peeled off, and put on one 
side for subsequent use. 

Complete optical contact with any form of backing is 
essential, otherwise some reflection back into the film 
will take place. 

When washing off backing media in the dark-room 
preparatory to development, care should be taken to well 
rinse the film after the medium has been wiped away, 
as frequently small smudges of the latter find their way 
on to the film. 

Backing “at home ” is a messy operation, but it is 
worth trying for the sake of technical experience. Plates 


. already backed can be bought for a trifling cost over 


the unbacked varieties, but when ordering them, re- 
member that the black medium 15 the correct one for 
orthochromatic plates. 


Tx 


` 
..... 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


THE entry form of the Photographic Salon has been issued, and a copy is before us. We take 
the opportunity of calling our readers! attention to one or two alterations and additions which 
should make some difference to the intending exhibitor, and which he will do well to note. 

It has often happened in the case of some well-known exhibitors that duplicates of pictures have 
appeared in the Salon and the R.P.S. at the same time. Хо doubt this was done inadvertently and 
not of malice prepense, but probably, having produced, say, twelve pictures for the year, the best 
were sent in to the two examining boards, and their selection included at times copies of the same 
picture. In past years the Salon Committee have notified intending exhibitors that duplicates may 
be disqualified, but exhibitors should note that in the current entry form occurs the word “will” 
in this connection, instead of “ тау,” so that now, should any pictures accepted by the Salon be 
afterwards found to be included in any other exhibition current in London, they will not be 
finally hung. This new regulation is a salutary one, and makes the interest of the two shows 
greater, since the visitor who pays his shillings at the Royal and Salon will be assured beforehand 


that he will find no duplicate pictures in the two exhibitions. 
The other important alteration of the Salon Committee is the addition of a column in the entry 


form in which the intending exhibitor is invited, though not compelled, to state how many copies 


of any particular work he intends to produce. 


We have always felt that the sooner the public could be induced to take really good photographic pictures seriously the better, and 


that one help towards this consummation would be to limit the output from each particular negative. 


If an art lover be assured that 


by paying a certain sum he will become the possessor of a work of which it is guaranteed that, sav, only twelve copies will be pro- 


duced, he wiil be much more likelv to take the photographic picture seriously, and pay for it a much more substantial sum. 


Indis- 


criminate production of even good work is one of the drawbacks to photography taking its proper position as a genuine art medium. 


It may be useful to our readers to note that sending-in dav for the Salon is Mondav, August 31. 


Foreign works, which are the 


only ones that can be received unframed, will be received up to August 27 by the Exhibition Secretary, Reginald Craigie, at the 
Gallery, 5A, Pall Mall East, S.W. Entry forms are obtainable from THE А. P. AND P. М. office on application. 
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Those negatives MUST be printed. 


'ROTONA 


SAVES YOU ALL THE TIME AND TROUBLE. 


“РОТОМА” TONES ITSELF— 
АП YOU do is—FIX IT. 


“РОТОМА, 


the collodion self-toning paper of quality. 


= == 
=== 


Paper and Postcards. 


MATT, GLOSSY and CREAM. 


^" SAMPLE assorted packet quarter-plate paper, 6d. post 
free, or through your dealer. 


^ 1» THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LTD., 
7 MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: WEST DRAYTON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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YOM CANNOT DO BETTER!!! 


FIRST CLASS CAMERAS for FIRST GLASS WORK. 


xxvl 


the best Focal Plane 


The * NETTEL" Folding Camera, °° camera ever made. 


Automatic Exposures from 1/8th to 1/1,875th second, and time. All Adjustments from Outside. 


The Only Camera which can be focussed to any distance whilst closed. [3 
QUALITY. үг те 


PRECISION. 
DURABILITY. 


p— 


Dealers. v 


Sole Agents: 


The “KIBITZ,” 31 х 2} (patent) MAY & CO., The «STEREO KIBITZ,” 45 x 107 mm. (patent) 
Weight, 183 ozs., with Shutter & Lens Seacombe, Weight, 223 ozs., with Lenses and Shutter. 
э ы Self-Capping Focal-Plane shutter. Speed from 1/5 to 1/15ooth sec., 
Gan be focussed to any distance whilst LIVERPOOL. aud (ima: Press a button and it is at once ready ior use. 
closed. ' Always in focus from about 6 feet. 


WITH YOUR ROLL-FILM CAMERA 


have you not realised the disadvantage of not being able to wind back the film after having 
accidentally turned it too far. Or perhaps you have made one or two exposures and wish 


to develop them ? 

You cannot do either of these things with the ordinary camera. 

In the first case you must waste a portion of the film, and in the second. you must 
wait until the whole 12 exposures are made. 


But with the 


“FREEWHEEL” CAMERA 


you can wind back the film any distance, 
and remove any portion of the film for 
exposure, and start again. 


Think what this means in economy and 
convenience. 


Send for a List and read about all the advantageous features of this Camera. 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, CHARLES STREET, HATTON CARDEN, LONDON, Е.С, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Xx] TO PLATE 
USERS. 


DAYLIGHT 


7-253 | INSIST ON GETTING 
[| FREELY panou | 


“STANDA” TANK 


The DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING Tank. 


"YOU SIMPLY IMMERSE “Тһе Tank with the Inner Chamber." 
THE PLATES IN THE 
SOLUTION." 


||| HOLDING THE SOLUTION 
|| INTO WHICH PLATEHOLDER 
IS IMMERSED 


See that the tank offered you has the inner light-tight chamber or plate-holder (see illustrar’ ən). 
Without this feature, you may have foisted upon you a makeshift which will involve you ever after wards 
in constant and irritating visits to the dark-room whenever you have developing and fixing on hand, for 
the purpose of changing the solutions or of stirring up the developer from time to time. Tanks that 
merely give the advantages of time development are hopelessly behind the times. You can combine the 
certainty of ** Time” development with the great convenience of carrying on developing and fixing in 
daylight, or any light, anywhere, without recourse to the dark-room at any stage. 


BUT YOU MUST GET THE "STANDA" TANK, 


“The Tank with the Inner Chamber." 


The “Standa ” costs no more than the makeshifts, and may cost you a great deal less. For a time, 
you can obtain a }-plate “ Standa " Tank, adapted to develop 6 plates (or less) at a time in daylight, at the 
specially reduced price of 2/6. We do not supply our latest model at this figure, but the tank offered is 
a perfectly effieéent article, and will enable you to 
thoroughly test our “ Standa” system at a small cost. 


A, P. & P. N. COUPON. Send Р.О. with zoupon below. Full particulars of the 
“Standa ” Tank may be had of any dealer or direct from 
a STANDA, LIMITED, 
Address. —— —— ——— 8, CHERRY TREE COURT, ALDERSGATE ST., 
| LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: “ Tymapho, London." Telephones *' City" 1318. 


` PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The *HELIAR" Lens has 


produced the best results 


in Autochrome Work. 
The Active Developer 


А FLUID DEVELOPER 
requiring dilution with 
water only to be 
ready for immediate use. 


— THE LENS FOR —-—— 


3 T . 
п 076 


THE "HELIAR" LENS. 
The Heliar, constructed upon the calculations 
of Dr. Н. Harting, F.R.P.S., is ап unsymmetrical 
lens, the various parts of which can be used 
separately, or in conjunction with the corresponding 
parts of other focal lengths. 


SUITABLE Ғор PLATES, FILMS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, 
Bromide and Gaslight Papers. 


Between two pairs of lenses, consisting each 
of two lenses cemented together, there stands a 
single lens, and behind this single lens is placed the 
diaphragm. Owing to the excellent union of the 
light rays and the total absence of coma, the pro- 
portion of aperture up to a focal length of бо cm. is 
Е4:5, while the field for a plate sharply focussed at 
full aperture is 48 degrees. 


3 OZ. BOTTLE, 
makes 72 oz. 
Normal Developer. 


KEEPS INDEFINITELY. 
No Staining, or injurious action to the skin. 
ECONOMICAL. 


The Heliar, when used in conjunction with 
Voigtlinder’s Telephoto Attachments, gives excellent 
results. 


A client writes respecting the Heller Leas :— 


“Many thanks for your superb catalogue. All 
that you say in it about your ‘Heliar’ Lens is 
perfectly correct—in fact, 1 find the * Heliar! to be 
the best lens I have ever used." 


Ғапу Illustrated Catalogue and “ Hints on Lenses ° 
sent FREE, upon application, to Readers 
of this Paper. 


Ask your Dealer for Voigtiander’s New Booklet. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Lid., 


23, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Ld prs 


12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Conducted bv $ THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., Р.І С., and 
onducres YLT. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


INTENSE LIGHT AND WEAH LIGHT—PRECAUTION IN PROTECTING 
PLATES. 


It is now some years since Abney made the remark- rays may penetrate a by no means inconsiderable dis- 
able discovery that weak light does not exercise its due tance into the solid earth. 
effect on the sensitive photographic plate, or in other Quite apart from defects in the way of thin places, 
words the product of time of exposure multiplied by the joints, and so forth, the usual cameras are frequently 
intensity of the light is not constant, but varies in the quite inadequate to satisfactorily protect plates against 
sense that weak light has not its due value in the sum. а full summer light, a fact which many photographers 
Perhaps it may be well to put a case. Опе second being recognise by taking extra precautions, while others will 
the correct exposure in an intense light, a hundred carry the camera mile after mile in summer sunshine 
seconds’ exposure in a light of one-hundredth the inten- with the shutter set ready for exposure. 
sity will be insufficient. Further, it is now known that In order to further elucidate the subject and to illus- 
the degree or extent to which a weak light fails in its trate the need of precaution during bright weather, Sir 
effect on the plate varies widely according to the nature Wm. Huggins suggested to Mr. W. Horne that he 
of the plate, hence it will be seen that some of the vari- should sit for an hour on a clear sunny day in the darkest 
ous sensitometrical observations, and the conclusions room he could conveniently arrange. Mr. Horne 
from them, must be received with a certain amount of blocked the window of a living room with inch boards, 
caution (see 4. P., February 17, 1899, p. 126). covered with several layers of thick brown paper, and 

If it were not for the departures from the ‘‘ reciprocity Һе took his station inside, the sunlight streaming on the 
law,’’ as recorded by Abney, the probability is that window and outer wall. For a quarter of an hour the 
almost every plate would be fogged, and photography room appeared to be pitch dark, but in half an hour Mr. 
under the present every-day conditions would be im- Horne could see across the room, and in less than ап 
possible owing to the penetration of light through the hour the whole area of the window appeared luminous. 
wrappings of plates and through the sides of cameras ; Іп three-quarters of an hour from the commencement 
but this light, being extremely weak, does not exercise of the experiment, the brick wall appeared trans- 
its full effect ; indeed, such weak light as penetrates lucent to the sunlight, as the shade caused by a person 
ordinary photographic coverings only exercises a minute working outside could be recognised. 
fraction of its normal or proportionate effect. Not- Anyone can repeat an experiment of this kind, and 
withstanding this, there can be but little doubt that usually the result will come as a kind of revelation, a 
when the light is at its brightest many plates are fogged revelation which should induce саге in the protection of 
by light of which the presence is quite unsuspected. plates, care which may save the worker from many 
Indeed, but few realise what darkness is, and we have it otherwise unaccountable failures during the bright 
оп the authority of Sir William Huggins that the sun’s weather. 


— — — — Jy —— —— 


HOW TO CONCEAL THE CAMERA. liable makes of blotting paper, specially selected for photo- 
, An article in the British Journal of Photography, on disguis- graphic use, are obtainable from photographic dealers in this 
ing the hand camera, fully admits the principle that no gentle- country; so the British photographer may consider himself 
man could possibly photograph another person against his will, fairly safe as regards this matter. А test which is perhaps as 
Or stalk anyone with a hand camera, yet there may be cases in satisfactory as those general recommended to the amateur 
which it is desirable to conceal the camera, or in which it тау chemist is to soak about an ounce of the paper torn into small 
be perfectly legitimate to do so. Various methods of wrapping squares in six ounces of distilled water for an hour or two, 
ар or covering are discussed, but ordinarily the tell-tale part is апа then the fluid is poured ОН and filtered through the same 
the lens. A method of covering the lens that deserves to be kind of paper. If the filtrate does not give a precipitate that 
better known than is the case, is to use and photograph through soon darkens when nitrate of silver is added, and does not 
a plate of plane-parallel glass that appears black to the outside — decolourise a dilute solution of potassium permanganate, the 
22 as, for example, moderately dark blue or violet glass. paper is not very likely to injure silver prints. 
an alternative, plain clear glass may be slightly silvered or 
galenaed. Тһе rest of the camera шей тау Бе panelled to THE ZENKER LAMINATIONS. | 
visually match the prepared pane that covers the lens, so that а Dr. Ramon y Cajal, in Za Photographie des Couleurs (1908, p. 
camera is іп no way suggested by the small “Маск panelled 153), treats at length of those lamina of silver in the Lippmann 
cabinet with perhaps angle pieces of decorative metal work. heliochrome to which the interference colours are due. These 
may vary in number from four to thirteen, or even more. 


"HYPO" AS AN ENEMY. Ordinarily the second lamina from the surface is nearly, or 

А German publication reminds its photographic readers that quite, as intense as the first, but when there has been over- 
some makes of blotting paper are contaminated with sodium exposure, the first lamina is considerably weakened, and the 
hyposulphite and other soluble impurities, hence the use of third lamina shows a vigour corresponding to that of the second, 
such paper for the drying of silver prints may expedite the іп the case of a properly exposed plate. After this there is a 
fading of silver prints, or bring about fading in patches. Re- rapid falling off in intensity. 
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HE Brussels Convention 
really began in London, 
at Holborn Viaduct and 
Charing Cross stations, 
where two groups compris- 
ing many notable figures in 
the photographic world 
gathered on the Saturday 
morning. Indefatigable Mr. 
Bridge managed to shep- 
herd both parties at the ter- 
mini, although they left 
within an hour of each 
other, one going via Dover 
' ! and Calais and the other 
touching the Continent first at Ostend. The latter party, 
although they only had one customs examination to undergo 
instead of the two which fell to the lot of their com- 
rades who passed through France, suffered many things 
during their three-hour sea voyage, of which the less said the 
better. Some of them, fearing their fate, had starved them- 
selves for several hours previously, but even that did not help 
matters. Those who went by the turbine steamer that cuts 
across to Calais in less than an hour were more fortunate. 
Some impatient Conventioners wanted to get to work on board, 
but the captain's bridge was denied them, and photography from 
the deck was out of the question. 
In Brussels. 

Most of the Conventioners arrived in Brussels on the Satur- 
day evening, and the scenes on the Boulevards and at the open- 
air cafés attracted many, while the Grande Place was another 
popular centre, and the first impression of the Palais de Justice 
standing out boldly in the twilight, with the lower town full of 
twinkling lights at its feet, was memorable. On Sunday the 
Conventioners spread themselves in little groups over the city. 
Some went to the imposing service of High Mass in the cathe- 
dral of St. Gudule; others found out the little English and 
Scotch congregations in Brussels. The gardens at the back of 
the hotels and pensions were the cause of some autochrome 
plate wasting, for the tall white-painted houses, with red tiles 
and spreading trees in front, were attractive and striking, while 
the planning of the house interiors, with their abundance of 
roof-lighting, makes a Brussels house an ideal studio. 

The Convention was well advertised over the city. The poster 
which announced the “ Exposition d'Appareils " was evidently 
designed with an eye to effect, for it showed a maiden with 
flowing hair and loose clothing fingering developing dishes and 
printing frames, protected by a rampant lion and lighted by the 
rising sun. Members of the local executive committee were on 
the look-out for puzzled Conventioners, and the Convention 
badge was a passport, not only to the public buildings, but 
also to much official and unofficial help. More than once while 
the traveller was pondering over his guide-book a voice would 
say in more or less broken English, “ If you аге а Conven- 
tioner I'll help you. Iam in the photographic line myself." 


The Cercle Artistique. 

The Cercle Artistique presented a scene of much animation on 
Monday morning, and between ten and twelve there was a long 
queue of people waiting to sign their names in the book and 
receive their tickets. At twelve o'clock about one hundred and 
sixty had been registered. The weather was everything that 
could be desired, and many members of the local committee 
were in readiness to take parties to places of interest in the 
city. An exhibition of a hundred and fifty works, many of 
them of the highest pictorial merit, was on view in one of the 
ante-rooms. АП the prints were by Continental workers, and 
many of them were characterised by the finest feeling. Тһе 
majority were bromides, but gum-bichromate was responsible for 
some works of enormous size. Their producer was J. Sury, of 
Wyneghem, and three of them—'' Fin d'Octobre," “ Journée 
Finie," and “ Feuilles Mortes "—each measured about three 
feet by two. In addition there were a number of small oil 
pigment prints by Edmond Sacré. 

Trade Exhibits. 

Trade exhibits were scarce. The Kodak and Platinotype 
Companies were well represented, and the Japine paper, which 
came to the birth at the Convention two years ago, was again 
very much in evidence. It appeared that one firm intending 
to exhibit had been prevented from bringing over apparatus 
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owing to a difficulty with regard to the Customs. L’Aérographie, 
of Paris, gave a display, and at the stall of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, 
Dr. Scheffer showed a new form of stereoscopic camera which 
he had constructed. With this interesting apparatus it is pos- 
sible to take stereoscopic images of small objects in natural 
science, and at the same time it can be used without any 
difficulties for ordinary stereoscopy. All necessary changes are 
worked automatically by focussing, and the camera is used in 
the same way as an ordinary stereoscopic camera. Ав an in- 
stance of the ease with which the camera can be handled, Dr. 
Scheffer states that one user has been able to take two hundred 
snapshots of living insects in a fortnight. Dr. Scheffer claims 
that his camera is the first stereoscopic apparatus which enables 
one to do ordinary work, and to specialise in natural research 
at the same time. The apparatus is fitted with a device for 
giving automatically variable distance of the objectives. 


The President’s Address. 

On Monday afternoon, before a large company in the Grand 
Salle, the President, Sir Cecil Hertslet, delivered his inaugural 
address. After a reference to the fact that the Convention was 
for the first time in its history meeting on foreign soil, he 
voiced the welcome of the Belgian people towards their visitors, 
and indicated the fine examples of Flemish art that were to be 
found at Antwerp, Brussels, and Malines. He said that in Bel- 
gium there were many enthusiastic adherents of every branch 
of photography—men of science, amateurs, and professional 
photographers—and a complete understanding existed between 
those interested in the different branches of the art. One of 
the most influential photographic societies in the world was 
to be found in Belgium. 

The Association Belge de Photographie was founded in 1874, 
enjoyed the patronage of King Leopold, and the présidence 
d'honneur of Prince Albert. It had a membership of six hun- 
dred, headquarters at Brussels, and sections at Antwerp, Ghent, 
Liege, and other towns. Each section was managed by a local 
committee, and enjoyed a considerable amount of autonomy. 
For twenty years it was the only photographic society in Bel- 
gium, and it still overshadowed all the others, in the same way 
as its monthly bulletin, an attractive illustrated production, over- 
shadowed the insignificant remainder of the Belgian photo- 
graphic press. In speaking of photographic journalism, Sir 
Cecil took occasion to criticise the Journal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, which, in his opinion, required a little addi- 
tional brightness and vigour to make it worthy of our premier 
photographic body. But no country in the world had а photo- 
graphic press to compare with that of Great Britain, either from 
the point of view of letterpress or artistic illustration, and he 
referred in closing to the recent strengthening and concentration 
of photographic journalism, as shown in the amalgamation of 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS with THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The President's address certainly threw out no bones of con- 
tention, nor touched upon the stirring issues with which the 
photographic world has been confronted since last the Conven- 
tion met. But Dr. Scheffer, always a welcome figure at the 
Convention, introduced a very technical subject in describing 
the structure of the Autochrome plate. 

Sir Cecil went on to speak about the value of photography 
in record-making. In Belgium they have an International In- 
stitute of Photography, which has rendered useful service in 
arranging and classifying photographic records and centralising 
in one office all photographic documents. (To this institute the 
Conventioners paid a visit on Wednesday by special invitation.) 
The President was not unmindful of work in the same direction 
in England, carried out on the one hand by Sir Benjamin Stone 
and his Association, and оп the other by THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER, which, he said, had done praiseworthy service by 
urging its readers to undertake record and survey work. Не 
passed to consider the value of photography in astronomical 
and geographical work, and—by means of lantern slides—as an 
educational factor. 

A number of complimentary speeches by Mr. C. Н. Bothamley 
and others followed, and a notable visitor during a part of these 
proceedings was Prince Albert of Belgium. His Royal High- 
ness signed his name in the visitors’ book, and appeared to take 
the greatest interest in the exhibition. А notable figure on the 
platform was M. Van Beuer, who is president of the Associa- 
tion Belge, and was in his uniform as a captain of artillery. 

[Further notes from our correspondent are crowded out of this 
issue, and will be given in our next.—ED.] 
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Why discriminating 
Amateur Photographers 


use “Ensign” Roll Films. 
May 26, 1908. 


* For the last three years I have used your 

` films, with others, when away on my 
holidays, and havet*had. better .results on 
yours than on any others, and “have made 
up my mind to use the ** Ensign" Film 
exclusively іп future. Last year I had two 
spools of another make, and there was not 
a really g6od negative in the 106, whereas 
the whole of yours turned out well." 


ORIGINAL LETTER САМ: BE 
SHOWN ON APPLICATION. 


“Ensign ” Roll Films can be bought everywhere at standard prices. 
They are non-curlable, and can be developed ín Daylight in any Tank, 
Machine or Box. “Ensign” Films are obtainable for every known Camera 
built to take Roll Films. | 

Make sure that you get ‘‘Ensigns,’’ and don't be put off with Foreign 
Substitutes. Austin Edwards, Warwick, is the only maker of '' Ensign " 
Non-curlable Roll Films. 


HOUGHTONS I? 


88/89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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" Remember that when the Channel is crossed, it is we wko are 
foreigners." 

Do not start off on a holiday with а new brand of plates. 
brand you are used to and understand. 

When going abroad, get a fair amount of cash exchanged into 
the currency of the country to be visited before leaving England. 


Preparation is the key to success. It will not do to hurriedly 
pack a camera and plates with the rest of the holiday impedimenta 
and trust to luck. 

Thoroughly test your camera before going on a holiday. Expose 
at least a dozen plates in it, under the most trying conditions likely 
to be encountered on your trip. 

Number exposed plates on the film side with a lead pencil in 
one corner. This can easily be accomplished in the dark, as they 
are removed from the slides, and the numbering remains after 
development. 

English is spoken more frequently in Continental cities than 
foreign languages are spoken in England. По not let your lack 
of linguistic ability debar you from a trip abroad. Тһе experience 
gained is worth something. 

Remember that most people are endowed with feelings. По not, 
therefore, when abroad, give offence by indiscriminate snapshot- 
üng at strangers because they happen to be in picturesque garb. 
There are a lot of °“ bounders " armed with hand-cameras who have 
brought photography into disrepute by proceedings of this kind. 

Packages containing photographic materials sensitive to light are 
liable to examination by Customs officials, at British or foreign 
ports, in the same way as ordinary luggage. In most cases, how- 
ever, a dark room is provided for the examination of photographic 
plates, films, etc., all packages of which should therefore be labelled 
distinctly, so as to indicate the nature of their contents. Such a 
precaution, combined with courtesy and politeness, will, as a rule, 
prevent all difficulty. If, however, any trouble should arise it is 
best to ask for the chief officer. 


Use a 
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TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
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Politeness costs nothing when abroad, and it may 
secure many a fine picture. 

When on the Continent, avoid photographing any- 
where near fortifications, or where a sentry is in 
sight. 

_ “The possession of a twenty-five days’ ticket, even 
if it be a first-class one, does not entitle its owner to 
° Boss the country.’ ” 

See that the plate-changing arrangement of your 
camera is in perfect order before starting, and that 
the interior of the camera is free from dust. 


When visiting a new district, consult a good illus- 
trated guide book of the neighbourhood. Look up the 
stock views of the place, and then photograph some- 
thing else. 

Exercise self-control. Because Ps have a dozen plates in the 
camera, do not snap them all off because you are in a strange 
district. Be prepared to say “ No” to the question, “Is it worth 
a plate?” 

Learn to change plates in the dark and refill slides or magazine 
at night in your bedroom without a light. Provided no direct 
light shines in at the window, reflected street lamps or moonlight 
will not prove harmful. 

А small compass for the pocket or watch-chain will be found very 
useful when selecting a view point to give the most effective lighting. 
It is also very useful at times in conjunction with a pocket map in a 
strange country or district. 

The Continental 16% by 12 cm. plates are the same size as the 
English half-plates, but the nearest size to quarter-plates is the 
12 by 9 cm. Always take a plentiful supply of plates and films 
with you when going abroad. 

Permits for photographing special places in England or abroad 
should be obtained in advance. Write to the proper authority, 
enclosing stamped and addressed envelope for reply. State your 
name, address, and reasons for asking for the permit. Write legibly 
and use simple, courteous language. 

If development mus! be done en route, carry a bottle of Watkins' 
“Time” developer and a small developing tank and thermometer. 
Otherwise use “ Tabloids.” Тһе best plan of all is not to attempt 
development on tour, but be certain of your apparatus before 
starting, trust in Providence—and use an exposure meter. 

The following labels are suggested in Burroughs, Wellcome Ex- 
posure Note-Book, as suitable for plates, and will protect them 
from inspection by Customs officials : — 

English : Photographic materials, sensitive to light. 

French: Matériaux photographiques, craint la lumiere. 

German: Photographische artikeln, vor licht zu schützen. 

Italian: Materiale fotografico, si tema la luce. 

Portuguese: Materiaes photographicos, receio da luz. 

Spanish : Materiales fotograficos, cuidado con la luz. 


“ The Photographic Annual." —Under this new title reappears 
the * Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography," very much 
enlarged in thickness, and teeming with well edited and well 
compressed matter of practical interest to the amateur. Every- 
thing seems to receive attention, even health and hygiene, and 
the lengthy glossary of terms, definitions, etc., makes the book 
а very useful one for reference. The modern processes are all 
included, and Mr. Snowden Ward is to be congratulated оп 
having given us a first-class handy reference book. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dawbard and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., and costs 18. Our readers should get a copy of this 
handy reference book. 


Royal Society of Arts Comversazione.—The conversazione of the 
Royal Society of Arts was held on Thursday evening last in the 
galleries of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
when a large number of the members and their friends T a 
most pleasant time. Тһе visitors were received in the Central 
Hall bv Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., chairman, 
and the other members of the council. An excellent programme 
had been provided, consisting of a selection of music by the band 
of H.M. Roval Artillery, a vocal and instrumental concert, under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Tipper, also a gramophone and auxeto- 
phone concert. Many portions of the museum, containing some 
interesting collections of British birds, domesticated animals, 
reptiles, etc., etc., were also thrown open to the visitors. 


Glasgow Art Circle Excursiou.—The annual excursion of the 
Glasgow Photographie Art Circle was held on Saturday, June 27, 
the destination being Whistlefield, a little clachan situated on the 
hillside, by the shores of Loch Long. The weather was glorious, 
in fact rather hot for very active getting about. Fortunately the 
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material for picture making was close at hand, and the members 
were kept busy with their cameras. There was a splendid selection 
of subjects, ranging from long, sweeping moorland with the loch 
and the great towering mountains of Glasgow Highland Estate, 
Ardgoil, in the distance, to little bits of woodland, and the fisher- 
men's cottages by the loch side. It was an ideal day for picture 
making, there being perfect stillness all around, and a heat haze 
that hung on the hillsides was a valuable aid to good tone 
values in the compositions. The result of this most enjoyable 
outing ought to be some fine pictures on the walls of the exhibi- 
tions during the coming season. The party was a jolly one, and 
everyone was loud in the praises of the беш of the district 
visited, and of the splendid feeling of fellowship that is the great 
feature of “the Circle." 

“ The Telephoto Quarterly." —This quarterly magazine, edited 
by Capt. Owen Wheeler, has now reached its second issue, and 
its appearance is very welcome. П is quite unique amongst 
photographic journals, dealing solely with the modern branch 
of photography indicated by its title, and contains much interest- 
ing and useful matter. Тһе price is fourpence, and it is obtain- 
able from Messrs. W. Н. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, and from 
most photographic dealers. 

Mr. W. А. Lindsay, K.C., a relative of the Earl of Crawford, 
K.T., F.R.S., former chairman of the company, has joined the 
board of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. 

Patents.—We may remind our readers that we аге іп an erx- 
ceptionally good position to give them expert advice in all matters 
respecting the registration or patenting new inventions, and any 
of our readers having an idea for an invention would do well to 
write to the Patent Editor of this paper, enclosing stamp for reply. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


А number of prints than usual were entered in the 
competition for the week ending July 3. The quality 
was also high, and we hope the standard will be kept up until 
the autumn exhibitions come on. We usually find that at the 
big exhibitions a great number of prize-winners from these com- 
petitions find places on the walls. Іп many cases, also, the prints 
that have not won prizes, but which have been sent in for 
criticism are hung, and we are pleased to note that the sugges- 
tions offered in criticisms have been acted upon with good effect. 
The outstanding point of the prints in the competition now closing 
is the number of seasonable subjects entered, and the variety of 
colours that have been employed. Prints in the oil and bromoil 
processes are also on the increase, and we are glad to note the 
steady improvement these show. | 

The first prize is awarded to George W. Lester, 37, Langdon 
Park Road, гое Lane Gardens, М. (Title of print, “А 
Thames Study.’’) echnical data: Paget ortho. plate; R.R. 
lens, F/11; afternoon, late Мау; enlarged negative; pyro; black 
carbon. 

The second prize to Miss Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, 
Ipswich Road, Norwich. (Title of print, “The Baby.") Techni- 
cal data: Edwards Iso. plate; Dallmeyer-Bersheim lens; pyro- 
soda developer; light good in studio; М sec.; platinotype. 

Ап extra prize to Sydney H. Carr, Arkleby, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
(Title of print, “Тһе Top of the World.") Technical data: 
Marion Iso. S.S.; graduated screen; F/6; 1-5th sec.; enlarged 
on Lilywhite bromide paper and sulphide toned. | 

The mounting prize to H. W. W. McAnally, 6, Inverness 
Gardens, Campden Hill, S.W. (Title of print, “Ап Italian 
Hillside.”) Technical data: Imperial Flashlight; 1-11th sec.; 
Zeiss lens, F/11; 3.30 p.m., October; Pyro-soda; enlarged on 
Barnet bromide and toned. 

The beginners! prize to Miss W. Arnott, The Rectory, Becken- 
ham. (Title of print, “А Portrait.”) Technical data: Ross 
Homocentric; F/8; 3 secs.; Imperial S.R. plate; afternoon, 
May i pyro-soda developer; enlarged bromide; Wellington extra 
rough. 

Hon. Mention. 

“Kindred Spirits," by J. T. McLean, 83, High Street, Preston- 
pans, N.B 

“А Spring Woodland," by J. H. Williams, Aston Villa, Park 
Avenue, Kettering. 

“On the Look-out," by Dr. Geo. Farrer, Brighouse. 

» wong EH 41. Ta Lane, Walkden. 

ami athering, iss D. Fowler, Oa 
Road, Tottenham. 3 d ышы аа 

“А City Gateway," by Easten Lee, 85, Osborne Avenue, New- 
castle-on- Tyne. 

“The Gathering Storm," by 
Ilford, E. 


F. C. Boyes, 13, Coventry Road, 


O give our readers another 

opportunity for the display of 

their abilities in the produc- 
tion of good pictorial and techni- 
cal results we have arranged two 
new competitions. 

For the best picture in the oil- 
pigment or bromoil processes, 
a first prize of two guineas is 
offered. One guinea is offered 
for the next best, and two prizes 
of half-a-guinea each to the 
authors of the prints adjudged 
third and fourth. Six consola- 
tion prizes, each consisting of an 
album of six photogravure repro- 
ductions of the works of the late 
A. Horsley Hinton, will also be 
awarded. 

As the pictures entered in this 
competition will largely depend 
for their success upon the mani- 
pulative skill of the author when 
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* Yorkshire Moors,” by J. W. P. Norton, P.O., Charles Street, 
Sheffield. 

“The Home of the Trout," by Charles Н. Clinton, 247, Charles 
Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

“А Tale of Adventure," by George W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne 
Road, Moston, Manchester. 

“On the Canal, Early Morning," by John C. Miller, 64, Derby 
Street, Leek. 

* A Parting Gleam," by H. E. Anson, 48, Kirkdale, Sydenham. 


Class I. 


Wm. Angold, Cricklewood; A. Wenborn, Homerton, N.E.; 
Miss А. L. Shields, Thornton Heath; W. J. Hart, Shettleston; 
W. Whitlam, Hull; Basil Schon, Bedford; Miss G. Openshaw, 
Bury; E. G. Hails, S. Shields; S. A. Huggins, Bridgwater ; 
Miss B. Eldred, Petersfield; A. Haynes, Alderley Edge; Е.Н. J. 
Rull, St. John, B.C., Canada; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; Miss 


E. M. Gladstone (2), 34, Barons Court Road, W.; Mrs. Brooking, 
Bertram Cox, 


Wisbech; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley, S.E. ; 
Lincoln; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; T. C. Beynon, Newbury ; F. T. 
Swinnerton, Manchester; W. Bertram, Anglesey; T. Wendover, 


Otley; F. Manning, Tilbury; K. N. Kestin, Liverpool. 


Class ІІ. 


Henry Warner (2), W. Kensington; George Shepperd, Bangor; 
R. Pearson, Blackpool; H. W. Hillier (2), Maidstone; A. E. 
Hood, Fulham; A. Robertson, Cambuslang; W. S. Bond, 
Wimbledon; C. Wood, Royston; John Northcott, Plymouth ; 
Lowe Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss 
Edith Farrer, Scarborough; D. J. Leslie (2), Meigle; Jas. Chad- 
wick, Tyldesley; Mr. Hirst, Barry Dock; E. Clavpole, Kettering ; 
F. Pidgeon, Stockport; George Raeper, Edinburgh; H. C. Buckle, 
Tewkesbury; Miss G. W. Mash, Bishop's Stortford; W. Penny, 
Liverpool; S. Francis, Malvern; B. G. Ellis, Wimbledon. 


Classe III. 
Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


Н. С. Bennett, Harrogate; A. Welton, Crawshawbooth; Miss I. 
Kerr, Abington; S. Broughton (2), Wilmslow; T. D. Clarke, 
Hull; J. Parrack, Alnwick; F. C. Prior, Anerley, S.E.; Miss 
F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; C. S. 
Preece (а), Burton; W. S. Ramsden, Coventry; W. Stevenson, 
Glasgow; C. H. Roberts, Cross-in-Hand ; К. Sanders, Rochdale; 
E. M. Edmonds (2), Newmarket; Miss Stead, Lymington; Miss 
E. Robinson, Blackwater; E. H. Bates, Rotherham; H. Solly (2), 
Guernsey; C. W. Hallworth, Stamford Hill, N.; R. Morrison, 
Govan, N.B.; T. T. Fenniston, Salisbury; M. Wilkie, Blackburn. 


— o 


making the prints, the second competition will be for the 
best “straight” prints from untouched “ straight" negatives. 
A first prize of two guineas will be given for the best print 
in any direct printing process, such as platinotype, P.O.P., 
carbon, bromide, or gaslight paper, made from ап 
untouched negative. The negatives of the winning prints 
must be produced for our inspection if required. А second 
prize of one guinea for the next best, and two prizes of half 
a guinea each for the prints next in merit, will also be given. 
Six consolation prizes, each consisting of an album of 
six photogravure reproductions of the works of the late 
A. Horsley Hinton, will also be awarded. 

This second competition will give an opportunity to those 
of our readers who complain that "straight" prints and 
“good sound photography” are excluded from our competi- 
tions by the " pictorial" productions of the oil and gum 
workers. 

We look forward to a large entry in these competitions, 
and when the winning prints are reproduced in these pages 
our readers will be able to judge for themselves the respec- 
tive merits of the two types of workers. 

The closing date for both competitions is September 30. 
Coupons will be published later. 


July 14, 1998. 


UNIQUE ! 


OBTAINABLE SAMPLE PACHET, 
IN 6d. @ 1/- od. POST FREE. 
PACKETS. 
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SELTONA 


DAYLIGHT PRINTING PAPERS OF DELICATE 

TEXTURE. IT HAS AN EVEN, FINE GRAIN 
SURFACE, WHICH GIVES MELLOWNESS TO THE 
PRINT WITHOUT INJURY TO DETAIL OR DEFINITION. 
THE FINE SEPIA TONE OBTAINED ON THIS PAPER 
HAS ALL THE BEAUTY AND .SOFTNESS Ша 
ASSOCIATED WITH 


SEPIA WASH DRAWINGS. 


FOR STEREOSCOPIC WORK, ANTIQUE SELTONA HAS 
NO RIVAL ON ACCOUNT OF ITS DEPTH AND 
FREEDOM FROM DISTRACTING GLISTENINGS. е ж 
ANTIQUE SELTONA HAS ALL THE FINE PROPERTIES 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE MATT, GLOSSY AND CREAM 
VARIETIES, AND MANIPULATED IN THE SAME WAY. 


| A NEW AND IMPORTANT INTRODUCTION IN 


(VOR г ге г г 


Sole Manufacturers: 


ARTISTIC ! 


‘ANTIQUE 


PHOTO MATERIALS, 3, Rangoon Street, 
оре ІКТО COMPANY (1905) Lid. LONDON, EC, е 


PACTORY: LETO WORKS, EDGWARE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WATSON’S "ARGUS" REFLEX CAMERA 


OF BRITISH WORKMANSHIP. 


AN IMPROVED PATTERN NOW READY. 
Intending purchasers of this type of Camera are advised to inspect 


WATSON’S NEW “ARGUS,” 


Undoubtedly the finest Reflex Camera now made. 


Fitted with Revolving Back, Hinged Finder, Shade and Cover, Improved 
Focal Plane Shutter, Continuous Rack motion to Front working with the 
utmost precision and smoothness. 


Price List.—Including 3 double book-form slides. 
44 by 3} 5 by 4 6} by 41 


S12 IOs. 515. 5.18 IOs. 


Extra cost for Serles І. 1/6 Convertible Holostigmat Lens. 


ee” £7 5s. £7 I5s. £9 10. 


This Outfit represents a combination of the best Optical and Mechanical qualities that can 
possibly be produced. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London. 


Works: HIGH BARNET. 
г I Ray Row BIRMINQHAM. ------ Establisbed 1837. 


: 2279) 

"NATSONL SON; 
"^ 

: | 


THE “SICKLE DE LUXE” | THE"FULMENAR" ANASTICGMAT 
REFLEX CAMERA. кен ы 


А HiGH-CLASS Camera of PROVED MERIT аға 
REASONABLE PRICE. 


Aluminium body, light 
in weight, compact. 

АЛ fittings Aluminium. 

Extending base. 

Extra rigid front. 


Size. Without Lens. 
4h by 32 ... £10 0 0 
5 by4 .. 1210 0 


6% by 44... 18 0 0 
With '*Fulmenar." 


19 6 in. lens... £1210 0 
| 7 in ,, .. 18180 


Six lens 


Guaranteed equal to any high-class Anastigmat on the market. 

| Suitable for all classes of photographic work, portraits, landscape, 

architecture, and when stopped down makes a good Wide-Angle 

Lens. Single combination can be used and gives excellent results. 
Every lens fully corrected. 


Зп. ,, .. 2000 
. Price, in brass 
| Equivalent Plate covered mount, with 
| focus. at F/6'8. Iris phragm 
Latest model. Мо .. = 4 іп. s 44 b. 3% bo £2 10 0 
Best workmanship. Мола .. біп. ... 5 by4 217 6 
SILENT and unobtru- | Мол .. 6 in ap 6 by 4i 300 
sive. No. 2a .. бііп. os 6 by 4} 8 7 6 
Each ins'rument is fitted with three double block-form No. 2 ose 7 1n. Б 7 bys 8 12 6 
aluminium-bound slides. Other sizes in proportion. 


These Cameras and Lenses can be inspected at any of the firet-class Photographic Dealers’. 
If unable to obtain from your Dealer, refuse all substitutes, and apply direct. 


Full particulars free on application to О. SICHEL ® CO., 82, Bunhill- Row, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


424,2 ct 4 


лыг өн “с PI za ағ. 
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this page. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query "' or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


in the Advertisement pages. 


hotographer and Photographic 


Майлы. аа. EE E] 


Developer Acid with Metabisulphite. 
I have just lately made up a pyro developer in accordance 
with an article, by Mudie Draper, which appeared in THE 
A. P. on September 4, 1902. The first plate I developed 
with the normal developer took about twenty minutes to 
attain sufficient printing density, the first appearance of the 
image not showing until after an interval of four minutes 
from the time of pouring on the developer. The negative 
was fully exposed, but thin. Can you suggest any modifica- 
tion in the working developer that will get me, with correct 
exposure, a first appearance of image in about one minute, 
and a developed negative in five or six minutes? Тһе 
chemicals were all taken from fresh bottles, and the solu- 
tions were made up strictly according to the ыо 


Judging from personal experience, there is far too much 
metabisulphite in the pyro solution ; thirty or forty grains would 
be ample. You had better increase the quantity of No. 2, in 
order to neutralise the acidity of the pyro solution. 


Copying Blue Prints by Contact. 
I often have to copy blue prints of mechanical drawings by 
tracing them. Can you tell me of any method of copying 
them photographically without damaging the originals? I 
have tried placing face to face a piece of ferroprussiate 
paper behind the blue print, placing a piece of signal green 
glass in place of the plain glass, but have not been success- 
ful. The white lines should be blue and the blue ground 
white, with the drawing and figures reversed, but all be- 
come blue in the print thus taken. R. H. H. 
You cannot get a copy in that way, because the blue part 
lets light penetrate almost as easily as does white. You should 
tone the print to a more non-actinic shade before attempting 
to make a contact negative. Try toning them to a brown, by 
first immersing them in a 1o per cent. solution of washing soda 
until bleached, and then transferring them to a 1o gr. per ounce 
solution (in water) of tannin. 


Ink for HeKtograph or Multigraph, etc. 
Although this is hardly a photographic query, I should be 
glad if you could tell me (1) how to make the special ink 
that is used for multigraph copying-pads. (2) What is the 
cause and (3) cure for the ink when it stiffens into a thick 
jelly, making it impossible to write with it? Being a secre- 
tary of a postal photographic club, I find these graphs very 
useful indeed, saving a lot of printing expenses. W. P. 
(1) The violet ink is made as follows: 


Methyl! violet у. азала айй e ШЫ бо рт. 
Water ee E 7 drm. 
Alcohol marrer oed ee ui ee Eee К e кк із I drm. 


Dissolve the violet in the mixed liquids taken by weight. (2) 
Probably not been shaken before use, or may have hardened 
by evaporation. (3) Add some alcohol and water mixed in the 


proportions given. 


Removing Silver Stains. 
How can I get rid of silver nitrate stains on my hands? 


Dissolve 15 parts of ibdide of potassium in so parts of water, 
and to the solution add то parts of iodine. When the latter is 
dissolved, add sufficient water to make соо parts. Keep in a 
well-stoppered bottle. Treat the spots with this, and after a few 
minutes with a ten per cent. solution of caustic soda, which 
wil remove the silver iodide formed by the first treatment; or 
you may follow the iodine treatment by immersion in a plain 
fixing bath. 


RocKing during Development. 
(1) In developing, is rocking necessary for all developers? 
(2) In tank development may the solution be used full 
strength? X. Y. Z. 


(1) It is preferable in all cases; but not imperative with the 
more modern developers. (2) It is not advisable, owing to 
inequality which will occur without rocking. 


Chemical Ink for Titling Negatives. 

I should be glad if you would state the weights of material 
required to make up the ink for writing on negatives as 
recommended by M. Aubrey in your “ Helpful Hints " on 
p.628. Iam only a novice at chemistry, and I cannot work 
out “ parts." Will you also be good enough to say if 
negative has to be prepared in any way previous to putting 
on transfer. Ll. E. 


The following weights will make up sufficient for private use: 


poli A c 62 gr. 
Water озун иий ныр idis dra а cec ed cil meds о2. 
EODD 34 drm 

B.-—-Water- 2239569 ыы yet ыл e ы а ызы Бы» 4 oz. 
Acid mercurious nitrate .............................. 37 gr. 
Mercuric chloride dss 20 gr. 


Mix equal parts of A and B for use. No preparation of the 


negative is necessary. 


Simple Test for Shutter Speeds. 
А good time ago you gave a method for testing a shutter 
at home without expensive apparatus—only a blackboard and 
a bullet, or something like it. Will you please repeat the 
instructions? HERDOL. 


Draw in chalk or white paint on a blackboard an arc of a 
circle having a radius of 39 in., and divide the arc into 1ooths. 
Set the board quite upright, drive a nail at the centre (from 
which the arc is sprung), and attach a string having at one end 
a small right bullet. The total length from nail to bullet must 
be 39 in., so that the bullet will pass over the divisions when 
set swinging. Focus on the arc and set the shutter. Then set 
the bullet swinging past the extremes of the arc, and when it 
slows down so as to just describe the arc, and when it is just 
about a quarter down the arc, release the shutter. In the nega- 
tive so obtained, the number of divisions covered by the bullet 
(after abstracting the equivalent of its diameter) will give the 
speed in rooths of a second. The exposure should be made in 
bright sunshine, so that the moving bullet may be sufficiently 
conspicuous. 


Toning Bath for P.O.P. А 
Please give good bath for purple-brown tones on P.O.P. 


Something suitable for portraits. ZERO. 
Water О Л О Г Т 25 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite. 50 ытын pes sa ee EE dud 2 gr. 
Ammonia sulphocyanide .................................. 20 gr. 
Gold chloride oer bn ERU ТТТ 2 gr. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 105. 10d. 
Canada ese 4” Age ә 05. 6d. 23 ET I3s. 
Other Countries ... ,, » 75. Od. ій » 168. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The unqualified success of the Oil-Pigment Exhibition 
at the offices of THE A. P. AND P. N. speaks volumes 
for the need of properly organised and well arranged 
shows of this kind in London. The fact that this little 
exhibition is free cannot be taken into account, as 
many other photographic picture shows open in town 
are also admission free, but, alas! do not attract visi- 
tors. It means that the photographic public want the 
best and the latest, and this show appears to have sup- 
plied all that is desired. In answer to many inquiries 
from visitors and correspondents relative to the litera- 
ture of the oil-pigment process, a work on the subject 
that is both authoritative and complete is in the press, 
and will be issued as the latest of the * A. P. Library 
Series ” in a few days. The price will be one shilling, 
and every reader interested in this most fascinating of 
modern processes should order a copy without delay. 

ее ® 

The choice of Canterbury as the venue for next 
year's Photographic Convention should be a popular 
one. The selection of that genial frontiersman, H. 
Snowden Ward, as next year's President, should be still 
more so. Mr. Ward has on more than one occasion 
been referred to as the modern Canterbury Pilgrim, and 
his work, ''Canterbury Pilgrimages," dealing with 
Chaucer's country, is the classic for this part of the 
world. No better choice of President can be imagined 
for a meeting of the Convention at Canterbury, quite 
apart from Mr. Ward's recognised position in the 
photographic world, and the keen interest which both he 
and Mrs. Ward have always taken in the progress of 
the P.C.U.K. e e à 


Much has been the discussion regarding the legiti- 
macy of introducing ''skies"' into landscapes which 
never existed when the latter were photographed. But 
the p‘iotographer’s licence is an elastic one, and most 
amateurs resort to combination printing as a matter of 
course. At this time of year one is so apt to meet with 
cloudless skies, indeed, that cloud negatives are prac- 
tically a necessity, provided the question of their 
suitability to the subject is fully considered. To make 
them successfully one wants to be prepared always, as 
good sky effects very rarely put in an appearance if one 
goes out specially to look for them. Ordinary ortho- 
chromatic plates without a screen will give remarkably 
good results as a rule, there being a tendency to overdo 
things when a yellow screen is used. It is an excellent 
plan to expose three or four plates on the same “ sky,” 
and to develop each one for a different time; one thus 
gets faint, moderate, and heavy clouds in the “ sky- 
scapes,” one of which will generally be found to suit a 
subject better than the others. 
e г е 


The seasonable little article оп “ Seaside Photo- 
graphy,” by Percy С. R. Wright, in the, present issue, 
should prove of considerable value to the hosts of 


readers who are making for the coast with cameras 
ready for the usual plate mortality that is common at 
the holiday season. We might supplement Мі. 
Wright’s notes with the following advice to the enthu- 
siastic beginner :—Never try and see how many 
figures you can get in; rather try and simplify your 
groups as much as possible. Three or four children 
make a far better group than six or seven, and if you 
limit yourself to small groups, or even single figures, at 
first, you will have far fewer failures. Do not try and 
get too near, or you will often lose the beautiful reflec- 
tions from wet sand that one so often finds when the 
tide is low. These reflections often play an important 
part in the picture, as, for instance, in the panel at the 
head of Mr. Wright's article, serving as they do to give 
a strong interest to an otherwise empty foreground. 


еее 


The delightful specimen of ‘‘ indoor ’’ photography, 
“ Lunch Time,” reproduced on page 26 in this week's 
issue, is a good example of the work of Rudolph Dihr- 
koop. This versatile German pictorialist, who is also a 
highly successful professional, is probably as well 
known by his pictures at the English exhibitions as he 
is in his native country. He is a magnificent tech- 
nician and a true artist, free from all conventions, but a 
strong believer in “ straight ’’ photography. This pic- 
ture is remarkable for its masterly treatment of the 
lights and the wonderful technique which permits a 
perfectly straight print from a straight negative of so 
difficult a subject. It is a specimen of '' genre" work 
that we can recommend to the attention of our readers 
during the bright summer days. In contrast to the 
heat suggested outside, a delicious coolness seems to 
permeate the picture, and the grouping of the figures 
adds charm and interest—one almost longs to occupy 
one of the vacant chairs. By covering the vase above 
the cabinet with the hand for a moment it will be seen 
how important a part it plays in the composition. We 
hope shortly to place before our readers an article 
dealing with Herr Dührkoop's aims and work. 

еее | 

As an example of persistent effort, coupled with 
initial talent amounting to genius, the work of S. Elwin 
Neame must be quoted. This young photographer— 
probably the youngest professional in London-—-cet* 
tainly the youngest successful professional—has by his 
own unaided endeavour secured an almost unique posi- 
tion as a photographer of beautiful women, and his 
work is now known all over the world. His work, too, 
is steadily showing signs of maturing into a stronger 
style that is а great advance on his earlier work, 
familiar to every visitor to the exhibitions. Тһе fine 
portrait study of Miss Maie Ash as ''The Umm 
Girl," reproduced in this week's issue as a specia 
supplement, is an excellent example of Mr. Neame 5 
professional portraiture. 
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THE SWEEPERS, COVENT GARDEN. By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
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APPLE BLOSSOM. 


Awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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MARYLEBONE ROAC—A SUNNY MORNING. 


By Вектғам C. WICKISON. 
From the Exhibition of Oul-Pigneat Prints now open at the Offices of ` The A, P. ana P, №" 
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MA'M'SELLE. By C. F. INSTON, Е.Е P.S. 
From the Exhibition of Oil-Pigment Prints now open at the Offices of “The A. P. and P. № 
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The Editor discourses of Society Outings, 
and sugcests some possible mo.tifications 


PT. bw $. 
The Magpie's chatter continues - p.52 The Weekly Competition will be found 
Antony Guest gives practical advice on QNM UC MP ES Е Е sos 
Masses and Lines - - - ).5у Editor's Note Book. - - - $70 
t The Curvature of Field" is the present Illustrations :— 
instalment of А. Leckets's practical — Marylebone Road —A Sunny Morning,” 
articles on Optics -~ =- + $54 by Bertram C. Wickison - پې .فر‎ 
An account of a successful Society Outing is —'' Ma'ni'selle,” by С. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. - 
given by А. H. Blake, МА. < p 55 235 rads 
Ortol-Soda is the subject of С. Н. Hew tes -“ The Gleam,” by С. F. Stuart- $ 59 күрө? 
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correspondent 


by week we have records of journeys taken, 

places of interest visited, and a more or less 
successful muster of members. And yet one is apt to 
wonder if the outing, as a society function, is doing 
quite as much for photographic betterment and the 
education of the member as the society officials might 
wish. That the officers of societies have their mis- 
givings we know from personal experience, and yet 
they do not see what to substitute for it, and until some 
other acceptable form of meeting can be devised, they 
do not quite see how it can be dispensed with. 

Now, our feeling is that the society outing in itself 
ts, under given conditions, an unobjectionable thing, and 
we can well conceive that it might be a more powerful 
factor than it is in the life of the society. Of course, 
prima facie, it is rather an absurd institution; one can- 
mot imagine a society of painters going out to paint a 
given place together, and recounting their '' Бар” on 
the way home, and making a record by the use, let us 
say, of six Reeves' canvases, four Rowney's and five 
Winsor’s. We know that artists would have certain 
objections to such an outing, which it is well for photo- 
graphers to consider; in doing so we shall get at the 
real weaknesses of the photographic outing. 

First, an artist would say that no good work can be 
done in company. Brooding, quiet thought is of the 
essence of good work, and this is not stimulated, if it 
be not quite checked, in company. Then he would 
object to have a definite area selected for him, in which 
he was bound, more or less, to produce a result, whether 
the impulse to create there was on him or not. He 
chooses his own locality in his own time, and his work 
is in no sense competitive, and is not done in competi- 
tion with others. It is the very rarest thing to find 
painters working for any tangible reward or prize other 
than the reward of having realised in some measure the 
ideal that they set before themselves, though the mere 
painting for money has been the downfall of not a few 


HE London and country photographic societies 
| | are in full swing with their outings, and week 
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Wander Free," by Miss Hilda Stevenson 
Ж. 
—'' A Canal Side,” by S. L. Coul.hurst 


--“ The Shambles, York,” by C. F. Stuart 
- $0 p. 62 
—“ A Highland Byway,” by W. С. S. 

Ferguson - - - - g.7t 
= Threescore Years and Ten,” by Miss 


66 Ethel M. Gladstone - 4.72 
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who shaped well for doing great things in their days of 
youth and early promise. 

These are perhaps in the main the causes of the 
want of success often attending photographic outings 
—they are too much '' conducted ’’—the members are 
kept too much together. Іп photography, as in 
painting, the best work is solitary. One can tell at 
once who is likely to produce the best work by his 
disappearance from amongst the ruck and his con- 
centration on the points of his own selection. Апа that 
introduces the second cause of failure. Тһе subjects 
are too often provided. Тһе material certainly may be 
indicated, but the subjects never. Given a certain 
area, the members should take any view of it they like, 
and be absolutely unfettered in their efforts. If 
possible, the material should be diversified in character, 
and so suitable to the selection of men of very different 
temperaments. 

These remarks find verification in an account which 
we publish of a meeting of the South Suburban Photo- 
graphic Society, in which an attempt was made to add 
more interest to a photographic outing and to avoid 
some of the causes of failure we have been speaking of. 
Though there were, so to speak, four or five different 
areas, they varied immensely in character, so that the 
member who made figures a speciality would find his 
favourite subjects in abundance in life by the river-side 
and Embankment or in Trafalgar Square, while the 
lover of water, trees, and reflections would have 
abundance of subjects to work upon in St. James's 
Park, and the one whose róle was boats and shipping 
would make a special feature of the work at Bankside. 
Another point was that, once arrived at the different 
points of meeting, the members were absolutely frce to 
wander where they liked and do what appealed to them 
most during the space of time allotted, and members 
need not even speak to one another, or, for the matter 
of that, even be within sight of one another during the 
three-quarters of ап hour spent in each particular 
locality. | 
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Since rewards and prizes seem to be at present neces- 
sary as a stimulus, we feel that the one prize at the end 
of the season for the best print taken during the season 
is too far away and shadowy to act as much of a spur, 
so that the South Suburban were, no doubt, well 
advised to get prizes awarded at once for the best set 
of prints sent in for that particular outing only. 

Perhaps other societies will consider if this slight 
innovation in procedure is worth a trial, and no doubt 
will be able to modify and so alter its conditions that 
they shall be suitable and helpful to their own society. 
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a» The Sorrows 
of Cesar, 


Pity the sorrows of Imperial amateurs. If you or I take snap- 
shots of haymakers carrying “the last load,” or of harvesters 
reaping the bread of life, there is no blame attachable—unless, 
indeed, the art expert of a photographic publication should chance 
to accuse us of copying La Thangue or Clausen—but the fierce 
light which the British Press throws upon that most illustrious 
and sacrosanct of autocrats, the Emperor of all the Russias, brings 
into prominence that a despot may not photograph his own 
peasantry unless they chance to be famine struck, or smitten with 
disease or disaster, or “іп quod” for political or other offences. 
Should he photograph anything beyond such horrors or miseries, 
he does so at the risk of censure by an English penny-a-liner. The 
same newspaper which reflects upon the Czar's partiality for 
happy rural snap-shots states that a “pro.” got seven years’ 
" hard" for photographing three starving “ heroes." Would our 
contemporary have the King's nephew run the risk of being sent 
to one of his own jails for libelling the Russian soldiery, or for 
misrepresenting the condition of the people by misleading photo- 
graphs? 

“Let us be Merry: here he Took а Technical." 

Have you ever noticed that as a rule all the fun of life comes 
from the *'serious"' people, and all the seriousness from the funny 
folk? Some of the most anxious and solemn individuals I have 
met have been P.O.P. amateurs trying to pick one good from a 
score of bad quarter-plates for the members! class of the local 
exhibition. On the other hand, I have met highly distinguished, 
horribly learned people whose culture seemed to have been 
directed to “Кеер the table in a roar." Тһе above ruminations 
are suggested by the delightfully airy and even frivolous editorials by 
Captain Wheeler іп the Telephoto бшу a title which to many 
a casual amateur will hint headache. But he need have no fear; 
rather should he dread lest the Captain's genial banter leaves too 
little space for elucidating telephotographic complications. None 
the less, his amusing syllogism whereby he makes the 
Atheneum prove that the Telephoto Quarterly is a fine art pub- 
lication is too merry to eliminate even to make room for new facts. 


“ІІ Bacio.’’ 

Why did no one think of such a thing before? Poets by the 
million have versified it, vocalists and musicians have combined 
to celebrate its attractions in song, and all the world and his wife 
—not to mention his children—go in for it com amore, and yet, 
until a few days ago, there has not been held a photographic 
kissing competition. The one under reference was got up by the 
Royal Magasine, and was confined to pictures of the osculation of 
children ; but the writer of the article which describes the competi- 
tion prints states that the art of kissing does not arrive at its fullest 
and most expressive state until ker age is seventeen. Who, then, 
will start a yet more attractive competition for ©“ Kissing in 
the "Teens"? Competitors should, however, bear in mind Mr. 
Speaight's statement that to succeed one must identify himself 
with the work in hand. When photographing children, he him- 
self endeavours to be a child. So that those who would score with 
a kissing photograph must be prepared to take all risks with 
. “Sweet and Twenty." 
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Though this South Suburban outing was concerned 
with London material, the methods employed apply 
equally to a day spent in the country. It would be a 
very profitable and inspiring custom if on some evening 
previous to an outing a paper were read and some good 
work exhibited, to show how the particular material to 
be visited might be dealt with, and how it had been 
successfully treated in the past. This, too, not for the 
sake of setting pictures up to be copied, but on the 
principle of pouring water into a well to make it draw— 
to act as a spur and stimulus to original production. 


How about the Holidays? 

_ Now that the holiday season is coming on, I went this morn- 
ing to the railway station to look for a place to spend my 
holidays in. There were heaps of them all advertised by 
coloured posters. I was offered a great choice. One company 
made much of its “ Roman Remains.” I don’t care for апу- 
one’s leavings, so I put that on one side. Another offered 
“ Tranquil Solitude," a kind of Robinson Crusoe business. 
“ Oh Solitude, where are the charms that sages have seen in thy 
face? Better dwell in the midst of alarms than reign іп this 
horrible place.” I put the horrible place on one side. “ Deep- 
sea fishing" was the bait offered by a third with a gaudy- 
coloured picture of a man in a yachting cap and white 
unmentionables, pulling a large cod into a boat, while a bronzed 
boatman sucks at a pipe upside down in his mouth. I have 
been at this little game before, and have gladly paid the boat- 
man a couple of sovereigns to take me home before a single 
cod, or any other fish, nibbled at the bait. “ Breezy Moor- 
lands " was offered by a northern railway. As a photographer I 
knew, too, what this meant. Scotch mists all day long, and a 
man in a Scotch cap explaining to me that these Scotch mists 
were a sign “ о” varah foine weather," but he did not add, as he 
ought to have done, “ anywhere else but here." 


Try Poppyland. 

“ Peaceful Poppyland " fetched me more than any of the 
other pictures, for I had been buying some panchromatic plates, 
and wished to startle the Salon people with some pictures of 
red flowers done on them. I had almost made up my mind to 
enquire about a ticket to “ Poppyland," when a voice at my 
elbow said, “ Why don't they be honest, and call it ‘ Yarmouth 
Bloaters' at once." I had been to Yarmouth once on a Bank 
Holiday, and I have no wish to go again, so I put Peaceful Poppy- 
land away from me. І am going to spend my holidays weeding 
the garden, and not get up until eleven o'clock every morning. 
That will be something like a holiday. 


Utopia. 

This is now a close time for critics, they are in hiding 
sharpening their pencils, their talons, and their beaks. T'he 
photographer's day is to-day; it will be the critic's day to- 
morrow, at least in October, when the exhibitions open. How 
to do the critics is the main aim of every self-respecting photo- 
grapher. I have done one of them, if not a whole army of 
them. Тһе critics are up to the old dodge of under-exposing a 
sunlight, and calling it a moonlight. I have then had to cir- 
cumvent these gentry in another way. Last week there wras 
a beautiful moon, so I exposed a quick backed plate on my 
cottage, which is whitewashed, for ten minutes at from 12.30 to 
I2.40 a.m. The camera was fixed in thesummer-house. Thenext 
night I did the same at the same time, and the next night. 
The plate had thirty minutes altogether. It came up quite 
strong, and now that it is printed no one, not even a critic, will be 
able to tell it from a sunlight view. I shall label it “ Moon- 
light," and the critics will all scream together. I shall produce 
the policeman who wanted to know what I was prowling about 
for during such suspicious hours of the night, and the critics 
will all be extinguished for ever, at least till a new generation 
Of critics arises, for critics are, like Rome, not made in a day. 
Then peace will reign, and the exhibitions will be palaces of 
delight and concord, instead of discord and strife. | 
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ЖА 
М“: SARGENT'S 
portrait of the 


EAT Right Hon. A. |). 
ss tali: Balfour at the Royal 
Academy has given rise 

to a lot of discussion, not 

only on account of its masses and lines, 
but also of its proportions. Тһе com- 
position is certainly peculiar, and on 


first seeing it one is somewhat puzzled 
as о the artist's underlying motive. Тһе straight 
lines are uncompromising, and without such har- 
monious co-operation with the figure as would pro- 
duce a pleasing pattern, the marble pilaster to the 
left is over-emphasised ; but what strikes everyone 
at a glance is that the head is much too small. 
My own first impression, then, was not quite favour- 
able; and it was evident that some further con- 
sideration was demanded for the proper understanding 
of the work. Опе thing seemed certain, namely, that а 
decorative and graceful scheme of composition was not 
the artist's aim. What, then, was the reason why so 
large an area of canvas had been devoted to these hard, 
straight lines? Оп examining the figure, it was some- 
what surprising to find that it measured a shade over 
eight heads. Though Mr. Balfour is tall, this is 
surely a very liberal proportion, especially as, with a 
bent knee, he is not represented as standing at his full 
height. 

Still, the measurement does not seem quite sufficient 
to account for the notion of extreme smallness that is 
derived from the head, and it soon becomes evident that 
this impression is strengthened by the large square mass 
of the light marble panel at the top of the picture. If, 
for example, you screen the body, the head looks almost 
insignificant when regarded as a mere oval against this 
square. Hence it may be deduced that Mr. Sargent's 
main interest in the subject did not lie in the head. This 
reflection at once points the way to the key of the 
problem. If not the head, what was the theme that 
mainly appealed to the artist? No one can have any 
hesitation in rejoining tnat his attention was absorbed 
by Mr. Balfour's characteristic ‘‘ movement."' 

The head is of course well painted, as опе might 
expect from so consummate an artist, and the like- 
ness is fairly good, though not exactly striking, 
and, іп my opinion, younger looking than the 
Unionist leader is at the present day, the picture 
rather recalling his appearance of ten years ago. 
But in his familiar attitudes, his mode of standing, 
his somewhat indolent carriage, there is no less 
individual character than in his head, and it was 
the task of summarising these that stimulated Mr. 
Sargent's efforts, even to the point, it appears, of sacri- 
ficing the importance of the head. In dwelling on other 
matters, especially in concentrating his great power of 
generalisation on the figure, he evidently permitted this 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


part of the work to increase in bulk, and perhaps un- 
consciously worked the face smaller than he intended. 

Even famous Academicians are not free from such 
errors, particularly when, as in Mr. Sargent’s case, they 
rely on their own artistic impulse in preference to 
mechanical aids to accuracy. It is to be observed that 
he rendered his undertaking very difficult by an evident 
determination to carry it out with reserve, to suggest, 
but not to emphasise, the pose, and especially to avoid 
imparting an exaggerated lackadaisical appearance, 
after the manner of the caricaturist. For, whatever 
his other characteristics, Mr. Balfour always has 
dignity. Hence the 
artist'S reticence 
in his indication of 
the lines of the 
figure beneath the 
frock-coat, and 
one of the greatest 
merits of the pic- 
ture is the subtle 
apprehension that 
it gives of those 
lines through the 
large mass of the 
black garment. 
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When one is ab- 
sorbed іп these 
things, the foot 
rule is apt to be 
forgotten. 

The  frock-coat, 
indeed, is a very 
remarkable piece 


of work, the most 
important thing in 
the picture in re- 
spect both of size 
and treatment; 
and a further hint 
is conveyed to the 
critic by this circumstance. Though Mr. Sargent 
stands almost alone in his power of dealing with black 
in such a way as to evoke interest in its rich gradations 
of colour, he would scarcely wish to make a picture 
almost wholly consisting of an overwhelming black 
mass. Yet this 15 what would have happened if the 
canvas had not been large enough to include all the 
marble-work and the carpet, which make a setting for 
the figure and relieve it of undue sombreness. This, 
then, is the explanation of the presence of these acces- 
sories. Тһе black mass had to be there in order that a 
reserved and suggestive rendering of the pose might be 
given, but it was also desirable to enlarge and lighten 
the picture so that the frock-coat should not prepon- 
derate too much. This can be appreciated if one covers 
most of the background and leaves the figure. Тһе 


Rough outline sketch of the portrait of 
Mr. Balfour referred to, to indicate the 
disposition of the lines and masses. 
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picture in that case is nearly all coat. Granting, then, 
that an extensive background is required, the question 
arises how to deal with it. Some might think that a 
simple atmospheric tone would do, but this would give a 
sense of emptiness; and Mr. Sargent, being a colourist 
or nothing, would naturally say that the picture de- 
manded colour. The tones of the marble, quietly repre- 
presented, and the richness of the carpet, no doubt gave 
him just what he wanted. But there were lines to be 
thought of as well as colour, and the yertical lines of 
architecture, while they tend by contrast to enforce the 
suggestion of relaxation in the ‘‘ movement’’ of the 
figure, certainly also help to give dignity to the com- 
position as a whole. This is the peculiar property of 
vertical lines, whose strength and solemnity augment in 
repetition, as in a pine forest or a Gothic building. 

The horizontal lines to some extent detract from 
this effect, and possibly that is why Mr. Sargent 
has emphasised the vertical ones, while feeling that 
the others must be retained, though not too con- 
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spicuously, as a necessity to truthful representation. 
There are many interesting points to which atten- 
tion might be directed,—the importance of the high- 
est light which falls on the collar, the nervousness 
of the hands, the feeling of weight supported by 
the left leg, and, not least, the treatment of the 
carpet, for it is a difficult technical matter to make 
the pattern lie flat, and one in which many pictures fail. 
But such considerations, perhaps, would not be quite 
in place in an investigation of lines and masses. The 
picture, both in its defects and merits, conveys forcible 
hints to the photographer, most notably, no doubt, by 
emphasising the importance of suggestion, generalisa- 
tion and proportion, and it also suggests the difficulty 
of accommodating a large, simple, dark mass, like that 
of Mr. Balfour’s coat, to a decorative scheme of line. 
The best will and the best skill in the world do not seem 
quite able to impart to our stiff modern attire the pic- 
turesque charm that Van Dyck could find in the mascu- 
line modes of the seventeenth century. 


Practical Isessons in Photographic Opties for Beginners. 


By A. LOCKETT. 
S. HEL—CURVATURE OF FIELD. ... 


NE defect arising from the spherical shape of the photo- 
() graphic lens, spherical aberration, has been already 
dealt with ; a second will now be considered. Іп fig. 1 

is shown a simple double convex lens—i.e., one which has 
both its sides curved outward. From what has been pre- 


viously said concerning the spherical curve of lenses, it will 
be appreciated that all parts of the convex surface possess 
exactly the same curvature. The lines from A to B indicate 
how the light passing through the centre of the lens is 
brought to a focus. Now, inasmuch as the edges of the lens 
are, on account of the curve, further from the screen than 
the centre, it will be seen that the light rays C D, which 
come from the edges, are focussed at a lesser distance than 
the central rays. The result of this is, of course, that if the 
centre of the plate is focussed for, the margins will be out 


of focus; while if the margins are focussed, the middle will 
be blurred and indistinct. 


The Remedy» for Curvature. 


The rough and ready cure for this state of things is to focus 
for a position intermediate between the centre and the mar- 
gins, and to employ a stop, so that only the central part 
of the lens is used. The worst curvature is thus removed, 
and the greater depth of focus obtained by stopping-down 
minimises the remainder, by giving a better definition at 
the margins ; although it does not really cure the curvature 
itself. This is the means adopted with the inexpensive 
single lens, with, however, the disadvantage of greatly re- 
ducing its rapidity, since, if we make the aperture of the 
lens smaller, the amount of light which gets through is also 
diminished. In more expensive lenses, curvature is cor- 
rected by balancing the curves of the different components 
against each other, so that one curvature is in a contrary 
direction to, and counteracts the effect of another. Such 


lenses can, consequently, be used at a larger aperture (һай 
the single lens, without showing a curved field. 


Where Curvature із Objectionable. 


Curvature of field makes itself most obnoxious in copying 
or enlarging, by rendering it practically impossible to ob- 
tain equal sharpness right to the edges of the picture. For 
this reason lenses having the fault in question are unsuit- 
able for the above purposes. The great merit of the 
modern anastigmat is its almost perfect flatness of field, 
which naturally makes it an ideal lens for such work. A 


good rectilinear has also a comparatively flat field, though 
not so flat as the anastigmat. In 


portraiture, curvature is occa- 
sionally troublesome when 
photographing groups, being 
especially noticeable in the old 
type of Petzval portrait lens, 
which has a very round field. 
Fortunately, it is here possible 
to minimise the evil by ar- 
ranging the sitters in a crescent 
shape, so that those nearest the 
sides of the group are closer to 
the camera (see fig. 2, where A 
shows the position of the sitters | 

and B that of the camera). In the best lenses of this type 
the field is rendered flatter, although at the expense of intro- 
ducing a small amount of another defect known as astig- 
matism, which will be dealt with later. А good com- 
promise is, however, struck between the two faults, and the 
ideal requirements of the studio are as nearly as possible 
satisfied. The great merit of the portrait lens is its large 
aperture and consequent rapidity—very necessary qualities 
for its purpose ; but, for all that, a good many photographers 
prefer the anastigmat, on account of its flatness of field 


and superior definition, although it is not so rapid as the 
former. 


Conclusions Deduced from the Foregoing 


For work requiring perfect flatness of field, such 25 
copying or enlarging, an anastigmat is best. А тар! 
rectilinear comes next, but will probably require а Іше 
stopping-down to obtain equally good marginal definit? 
A single lens of good quality can be employed for copying 
but on account of the small aperture exposures are greatly 
increased. There is also the probability of distortion 9 
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Straight lines near the margins, 
as will be explained in a future 
article. In focussing with lenses 
known to give a curved field, it 
is advisable to imagine or draw 
a circle which will contain a 
rectangle the size of the focus- 
sing glass, and to describe a 
second circle equidistant from 
the centre and the circumference 
of the first, as shown by the 
dotted lines in figure 3. Then 
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draw with a pencil on the focussing screen, taking the 
point of the intersection of the diagonals of the latter 
as centre, a circle equal in size to the inner one in the 
diagram so obtained. The larger circle in the diagram 
stands for the field included by the lens, while the inner 
circle occupies roughly an intermediate position between 
the extremes of curvature. We have transferred the 
latter to the focussing screen, so that, obviously, the 
greatest flatness obtainable will be secured by focussing 
upon any part or parts of the picture which fall upon the 
outline of the circle, following this by stopping-down until 
the definition is equalised all over the plate. 


THE BEST DEVELOPER. 


By 


T seems to me rather remarkable that the best developer I know 
for negatives should be one which the plate-makers studiously 
refrain from recommending. The formula is :— 


SOLUTION A. 


Water which has been boiled ........................... IO OZ. 
in which dissolve | 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ......... €——— RANE 120 Br. 
then add 

Eyrógallie- acid. наи 30 gr 

SOLUTION В 
Acetone о еа аты оаа 1 OZ. 
Water? Rr I OZ. 


For bold negatives add 3 dm. of B to 2 oz. of A. For delicate 
negatives add from half an ounce to one ounce of water. The 


acetone solution being light will float and cause uneven develop- 
ment if added zo the pyrogallic acid, therefore measure out B 
first and add A, thus ensuring thorough mixing. n 

With a properly exposed negative, the image will show within 


By A. H. BLAKE, 


М.А. @ 


DOUGLAS HOLMES. 


ten to fifteen seconds, and development will be complete in two to 
three minutes; in the case of slight under-exposure, more of B may 
be added. 

This developer gives negatives possessing a fine roundness and 
bloom, vigorous, yet without any risk of hardness. 

An acid fixing bath should be used : — 


Hypo 


€*90000*050090099009004,0009006092006«9060990000099008099009*952*999 79 OZ. 


In ten ounces of water dissolve two ounces of sodium sulphite 
(cryst.), then add one dram of sulphuric acid in one ounce of water 
—stirring ; pour this into hypo solution and add one ounce chrome 
alum. 

NoTE.—Acetone does not as yet appear to be stocked by many 
photographic dealers, and it must be clearly understood that 
acetone, not acetone sulphite, is what is required. The address of 
Baird and Tatlock, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 45, Renfield 
Street, Glasgow, may be useful to Scottish readers who may have 
diffculty in procuring this article locally. Acetone, commercial 
quality, retails at 2d. per oz. 


Illustrated by Peirce Edwards. 


and for the matter of that the rank and file of the 

members themselves, are getting somewhat tired of 
the ordinary outing. It is justly felt that the society prize 
given for the best set 
of prints taken 
during the season,on 
the outings, fails to 
draw the best work 
of the best members, 
that in fact the best 
work is seldom done 
when many are con- 
gregated together 
and crowding after 
the same material, 
and, above all, that 
the prize at the end 
of the season is too 
remote, апа the 
laissez faire too near 
to tempt the lazy 
one to “laze” less 
and less often on the 
outings. 

An attempt was 
made by the South 
Suburban Photo- 
graphic Society the 
other day to infuse 
| ; more life and interest 
into one of their outings, and they, therefore, consulted the 


(С) = is aware that a large number of society secretaries 


Popular Science. 


Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. (who is also president of the 
society), who, with the writer, agreed to map out an itinerary 
with some well-known London spots within easy reach of 
each other, and accessible in one afternoon, to themselves 
join the members, and to give prizes to those who 
should show the most individual treatment of the places 
selected. The spots were well known and often photo- 
graphed, and yet were so fertile of subject that a man could 
expose fifty plates in an afternoon on such a wide variety 
of material. 

The places selected were Trafalgar Square, St. James’ 


Week-ending. 
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Park, the Embank- 
ment and Waterloo 
Bridge, and Bankside, 
and the conditions of 
the competition were 
that one picture from 
each of these places 
had to be entered and 
two others of any sub- 
ject met with during 
the afternoon. It was 
hoped and found that 
great interest was 
evinced by the mem- 
bers, and about seven- 
teen cameras were out, 
and many aspects of 
the different subjects 
secured. 

One point of impor- 
tance in view of good 
work was this, that 
hanging together was 


A Member of the Open-air 
School. 


distinctly discouraged, а 
certain time was given 
at each place, and the 
members left free to 
range about by them- 
selves, and to select such 
points of view as their 
individuality prompted. 
It is worse than useless, 
we feel sure, to visit 
beauty spots, апа to 
crowd cameras together— 
“the harvest of a quiet 
eye” is for the quiet 
eye, not for one that : 
looks in the midst of the crowd of cameras and the din of 
conversation. | 

The small illustrations that accompany this article, by 
one of the members present, will give an idea of one point 
of view taken by a working member. These prints do seem 
to give an individual point of view. With one exception, they 
are all figure studies, and full of the life of the streets as 
it shows itself to us to-day. More than one subject is well 
known to most Londoners—the man with the telescope 15 as 
well known as the Clock Tower on which his instrument 15 
generally focussed, while the pavement artist is known to 
not a few. Fishing with a butterfly net for minnows in St. 
James's Park is a cult in much vogue, of a summer evening, 
by the guttersnipe, as is also the splashing of his companions 
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with the water of the Trafalgar fountains. "Though they 
are of such ordinary subjects, these prints have all indi- 
viduality of treatment, and a certain vigour of presentment 
which is a credit to their producer. 

Not only was a very pleasant and profitable afternoon 
spent on this occasion by the South Suburban, but much 
interesting information of a topographical апа historical 
nature was forthcoming during the walks from place to 
place. One learnt from others a little of the intense interest 
that is enshrined in the London streets; the origin of St. 
James's Park, the birds as descendants of those which were 
fed by the Merry Monarch, the Boadicea story, the romance 
of the Needle, the ways of the pavement artist, and many 
other topics new to some. 

It was voted that a most successful afternoon had been 
spent, and that this kind of excursion, in which work to 
be done was definite, the workers free to show their indi- 
viduality, and the honours were obtainable for the work of 
that excursion alone, might well be introduced as an experi- 
ment into the programmes of other photographic societies. 
The spice of history and topography also helped to make 
an outing more thàn usually profitable and interesting. 

Though our illustrations only give one point of view taken 
by one member whose experience 
and calling make him apt and 
quick to catch the fleeting incident 
and snatch the action of the 
moment, many other sets were sent 
in giving other aspects ot the after- 
noon's material—the aspect of the 
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centre of empire at 
Trafalgar Square, 
taking the foun- 
tains, the Gordon 
statue, St. Маг- 
tin’s Church, and 
the lions—as sub- 
jects of pictures. 
Then, again, the 
park was found 
fruitful of sub- 
jects, including 
bird life, the reflec- 
tions in the placid 
water, the light 
and shade of the greensward. The Embankment and bridges 
offered the life of the streets—the vendors of this or the 
other that plied their trade there. In our illustrations the 
multitude of subjects that were offered all along Bankside 
are quite unrepresented, yet some of the finest photographic 
pictures of London have been done from that vantage 
ground, and we saw many cameras busy on the shipping, 
the lighted side street, and the gigantic cranes that tower 
above the narrow quayside. Final shots were taken by 
some of the members of the river from the south-east steps 
of London Bridge, showing the great mass of the bridge in 
shadow, with the light, graceful spire of St Magnus Church 
across the water ; a barge happening to pass out from under 
the lighted arch adding not a little interest to some of the 
pictures taken. | 


Such an outing seems to us not only useful photographi- 


cally, bringing out good work of varied character, but also 
is an educational agent of no little value. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF 


Platinotype Paper. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 


Sepia and 

Black. Japine. Postage. 

5. а. 5. 
l-plate per tube of 24 pieces 1 8 2 
5 by 4 » » » 2 4 2 34. 
6 by 44 » » » - 0 3 4 34. 
1-plate T T » 3 6 4 0 3d. 
73 by 5 » Т 7 4 4 5 0 3d. 
1/1 plate ,, А б 6 6 7 2 За. 
10 by 8 " „ I2 pieces 4 8 5 3 44. 
I2by 10 ,, К 1 0 1 10 3d. 
15 by 12 ,, Т pus 104 119 4d. 
Postcards per tube of 1 dozen .. 1 6 — dd. 


Stouter Paper, YY and ZZ, at slightly higher price, which can be had on application. 


Price List and Book of Instructions Post Free. 


Obtainable of all Dealers and of the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees; 


| THE PLATINOTYPE СО, 
22, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
ICT OCT OCT og omer 
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not give them the re- 
sults they require so readily, yet they appreciate the non- 
staining character of the newer reagents, and on that ground 
would be willing to make a change. Of course, these 
developers will work quite satisfactorily when they are 
understood, but if a change can be made from pyro to 
some developer which, while non-staining, is very similar in 
its working characteristics, that change is an easier one. 
Ortol is such a developing agent, and its working approxi- 
mates more closely to that of pyro than does the working 
of, perhaps, any other. 

Unless the heavy crystallised form of pyrogallol is used, 
the weighing out of this substance is somewhat difficult, for 
scales large enough to accommodate the bulk are scarcely 
accurate enough for small quantities. As a consequence, 
it is usual to dissolve an ounce at a time, and possibly the 
quantity of developer made up is greater than can be used 
within a month or two. Ortol, on the other hand, is pur- 
chased in small bottles in the form of a grey powder, which 
can be readily weighed on the glass pan of the everyday 
balf-crown scales. The solution keeps well, that is, for a 
few weeks, though it cannot be too frequently pointed out 
that workers ought not to expect to mix up solutions to 
last them through the season. This may sound extreme, 
yet an amateur recently remarked that if he kept pyro 
developer eight months it went brownish-black! Хо only 
does this apply to the developer itself, but to the soda 
solution when that contains the sulphite of soda. This 
gradually absorbs oxygen and becomes sulphate of soda, 
Which has no effect as a preventive of stain in the negative. 
Hence the unwisdom of mixing up too great a quantity of 
either the A or the B solution. 


The Formula. 
ORTOL-SODA. 

(A) Ortol—Potass. metabisulphite ............ 35 ВІ. 
Cold Water ненае IO OZ. 

OTOL ТТК ASG todo m dm Óo gr. 

(B) Soda—Sodium carbonate .................. 13 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ..................... 1} oz. 

bo e TET IO OZ. 

(C) Bromide—Potass. bromide ..................... } oz. 
Mater Up ЗО wie ыы у 5 02. 


The formula is, of course, made up by apothecaries' weight 
as usual, but the ounce of ortol will be an avoirdupois ounce 
of 4374 grains, and not the apothecaries’ ounce of 480 grains. 

€ quickest way of making up the solution of ortol is to 
Crush the metabisulphite in the mortar and add the cold 
Water, grinding with the pestle. The 60 grains of ortol may 
then be added and the grinding continued for a minute, 
When solution will be complete. Тһе ortol should not be 
added until the metabisulphite is completely dissolved. The 
colour of the solution will be a pale straw. For dissolving 
the carbonate and sulphite in the B solution warm water 
may be used, again crushing and grinding in the mortar. 
Care will naturally be taken to wash out all traces of the 
artal solution before using the mortar for the soda. Тһе 
bromide is the usual to per cent. solution. 
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ANY workers who 

: have grown ac- 
d customed to the 
‚ 777 pyro -soda developer 
22 nnd that the modern 
A developers, such as 

ч metol or rodinal, do 
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TESTED FORMULZE. 


^-^ PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 


С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
ORTOL -SODA. | 


The Worhing Developer. 

From these solutions the developer for use is compounded . 
as follows, the table being arranged similarly to those pre- 
viously given for the pyro-soda and the metol-hydrokinone 
formula. 


Flat Subject Normal Subject | Contras: y Subject 

or ог ог 

Full Exposure | Normal Exposure| Short Exposure 
r r 


о о ог 
Vigorous Negative.| Normal Negative. | Soft Negative. 


(А) Orol .. I ounce I ounce I ounce 

(B) Soda T E. ,و‎ D. 34 1 وو‎ 

(С) Bromide... 6 mirims 3 minims None 
Water None I ounce 4 ounces 


| 

кыы а ы ыыы ы ба ка a се اال‎ ext с „хаз мс >; 
For those who desire to work factorially, it may be well to 
say that the appearance is somewhat more rapid than with 
pyro-soda, and under normal conditions, that is, taking a 
developer mixed according to the centre column, will be 
about 20 seconds, the total time of development for a con- 
tact bromide negative being about 34 minutes. These 
figures have been obtained with reasonable frequency in 
developing recent exposures, and agree with the factor of 
10, Which is that given by Watkins. 

The ortol-developed negative is very similar in appearance 
to a clean pyro negative. It is not like a yellow-stained 
pyro negative on the one hand, nor yet is it of that steely 
grey colour which is characteristic of a metol negative on 


the other. 
The Question of Cost. 


As orto] is half-a-crown an ounce, while the cost of pyro 
is but tenpence or elevenpence, it may be supposed that it is 
an expensive developer to use. It has, however, very con- 
siderable developing power, and while pyro should only be 
used once, orto] may be employed for three or four plates 
in succession. Тһе action of a previously used developer is 
rather slower, but it is an easy matter to allow for this, 
whether estimating density or developing by time, and if 
the factor is used, the allowance will be made automatically, 
the time of appearance being also lengthened. 


Ortol for Bromide Printing. 

The solutions as given may also be used for bromide 
printing, though the colour of the prints will be a somewhat 
warmer black than that obtained by amidol under ordinary 
circumstances. Considerably less soda is needed for 
bromide work, and the following formula will be found 


satisfactory :— 


(A) ОЖОГ ыры РЫН Ы аа ШЕ ады tute 2 07. 
ФЛЕЛе с E SNS DRS I OZ. 
(C) Bromide serrio ааздан ын ORE PLUR RV да. none 

d d EC T 3 07. 


А number of experiments with various degrees of dilution 
and proportions of constituents showed that this formula 
gave the best colour if a black print was desired, the best 
shadow quality and the longest scale of gradation, the 
prints being made from a graded plate, and not from an 
ordinary negative. The addition of bromide to the above 
formula tends to give greenish blacks, though bromide with 
dilution of the developer and full exposure will enable warm 
tones to be obtained. Development will be prolonged, and 
care must be taken to avoid harshness of contrast. 
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week's 
> is sue ап 
article was pub- 
lished for begin- 
ners in the oil-pig- 
ment process. This 
covered the ground 
as far as the gen- 
eral principles of the method were 
concerned, and the continued in- 
terest taken indicates that many 
readers are still waiting for further 
information and instruction in this 
method of picture making. The exhibi- 
tion now open free atthe offices of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. has done much to 
Ба raise additional interest in the oil pro- 
cess. Nothing convinces a man as to the 

Y merits of a process so much as a good 
) display of really first-class examples of 

4% / work in that process. The desire to emulate 
2” is excited, and the process in this case is so 


JE 


' ui last 
| | 


17 OIL AND BROMOIL. T 


у ЖШ OL CUTE 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ЕЛШІ ( ШШШ ттт 


simple, yet withal fascinating, that visitors 2 
to THE A. P. show have, to our know- 
ledge, in many cases, forthwith become 
enthusiastic “oilers.” There is no reason 
why they should not become highly suc- N { 
cessful in this work. 

We have found that the average worker in oil generally 
succeeds in obtaining prints at first that do not do the pro- 
cess justice. The results are dirty, and the picture has a 
spottiness that appears difficult to obviate 1n some workers 
hands. The smooth, velvety texture that should be the 
standard of a good oil print is generally missing, although 
the pigmenting has been otherwise conducted perfectly. We 
have heard the expression * creamy " applied to the appear- 
ance of a really good oil print that has been produced with 
due regard to the possibilities of the pigment, and with less 
regard for the * grainy " texture that appears to be inevitable 
when some workers use a brush. 

For the benefit of our readers we append a useful table 
of points in connection with the oil-pigment process. These 
have been tabulated by Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, who has 
done much in investigation of the oil process in this 


country :— 


FAULTS. CAUSES. 


(a) Underprinted image 


I. Pigment refuses to adhere... 
(5) Too stiff a pigment ... 


| Г (с) Too rapid а brush action e 
2. The pigment, after first adhering, |(а) Too rapid and uneven a brush action 
comes away in small irregular spots. |(4) The gelatine has blistered  ... -— 

(с) Some foreign body on brush... 
(d) Some defect in the gelatine coating... 


3. The pigment adheres all over, both |(a) Printing on the non-gelatine surface 
(5) Unsuitable negative, viz., too thin ... 
(с) Washing water too hard 


high lights and shadows. 


(d) Overprinted image ... 
(е) Insufficient soaking ... 


(f) Too thin a pigment ... 


REMEDIES. 


(a) Print deeper. 
... | (4) Thin pigment with megilp. 
... | (c) Obvious. 
(a) Obvious. 
(0) Burn the print. 
(c) Clean the brush. 
(4) Generally met with in papers not specially 
prepared for the process. Use different. 
(a) Obvious. 
(5) Intensify the negative. 
is. ... | (c) Boil the water and allow to cool. 
T. ... | (d) Do not print so deeply. 
Ж ... | (e) Soak two or three times as long, up to six 
hours. | 
(f) Spread a thin film out, and allow the 
excipient to evaporate. 


(£) Brush too heavily charged with pigment ... | (e) Obvious. 


(й) Brush action too slow... 


(2) Obvious. 


(А) Deterioration of nr due to (i.) too (А) (i.) Throw print away ; (ii.) ditto; (iii.) ditto. 


long a soaking, 


ii.) the use of hot water, 
or (iii.) formation of bacteria. 
(2) Drying of print whilst pigmenting ... 


(/) Re-soak or re-damp blotting-paper pad. 


4. Circular spots, refusing to take pig- |(а) Formation of air-bells in sensitising bath ... (a) Brush paper whilst in bath. 


ment. (5) The brush has picked up some moisture  ... 


(5) Press brush on clean dry blotting-paper, and 
press another piece on the spots. 


5. Circular spots, taking pigment more |(а) Formation of air-bells between surface of | (a) Turn prints two or three times over and re- 


freely than other parts of image. 
. ) (2) Puncturing of gelatine 
6. Pigment adheres in streaks ... 


. Pigment is deposited as if ©“ рер- Brush has become clogged 
ered ” оп to the image. 


~“ 


gelatine and water whilst soaking. 


Unskilled sensitising with brush... 


move air-bells when first put into water. 
(^) Destroy print. 
Sensitise in future by immersion. 
Clean brush by rubbing on a piece of clean old 
P.O.P. or bromide paper. 


8. Pigment deposited in irregular areas | Print has not been put into the water face down- | Obvious. 


after soaking during pigmenting. 


9. Image pigments up as a negative |Unknown  ... -— 
instead of a positive. 


ward and all the imprisoned air between 
the surface of the print and water displaced. 


Continue pigmenting, and the reversal may dis- 
appear. 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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1 Nm Tank 8 


| The Crowning Feature of 
Я Kodak Photography. 


The Kodak Developing Tank entirely abolishes 
the dark-room. You simply put the film in 
the Tank for ten or twenty minutes, and can 
be certain of getting as perfect a strip of 
negatives as can be obtained by any other 
method, without running the risk of fogging 
the film in the attempt to follow the progress 
of development by ocular examination, 


KODAK TANK DEVELOPMENT IS 
A METHOD IN WHICH ABSOLUTE 
RELIANCE MAY BE PLACED. 


For full particulars write 


KODAK, Ltd., 
=y 51-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
BRANCH ES—ọ95, Bold St., LIVERPOOL ; 72-74, Buchanan St., GLASGOW; sg, Brompton 


Rd., S.W. ; бо, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford St, W,; 171-173, Regent St., W.: 
40, Strand, London, W.C. AND ALL DEALERS. 
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THE 


MINIMUM 


SERIES. 


The Minimum “Cameos” are the 
smallest and neatest cameras you 
can buy. They are finished in the 
best possible manner, and, despite 
their small size, are equipped in a 
more complete manner than the 
majority of bulkier pocket cameras. 
All Minimum “Cameos” are rack 
focussing, except the No. 1 32 by 
21; the shutters give a range of 
useful speeds, the fronts have rising and 
cross movements, and the finders have 
spirit levels attached. Ап important 
Cameo feature is rigidity —strength 
has not been sacrificed to lightness. 
Every photographer who is looking 
for a real pocket camera should see 
the Minimum “Cameos.” Your 
photo dealer, who knows what is 
best, sells them. 

Our 1908 Catalogue will tell 
you all about the Minimum 
Cameos. Write for 4 copy 
free. 


4 | 34 × 38 | Single 
4 4-р!. | Single 
1 і-рі. Single 
2 34 X 21 | Double 
2 34 x 2j | Double 
2 1 pl. Double 
2 ірі. Double 
2 3-рі. Double 
2 $ pl. Double 


| EXTENSION. | SHUTTER, 
...| Simplex Auto. 


...| Simplex Auto. 
Simplex Auto, 


ses] Simplex Auto. 


...| Automatic 
...l Automatic 
‚| Aromatic 


...| Automatic 


A [so supplied fitted with 


A idis, Goerz, Cooke, Ross and Dallmeyer Anastigmat Lenses. 
A Sector Shutter can be fitted at an extra cost of $ pL, 15/- ; 4 pl, 25/- 


Simplex Auto. 
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LENS. | 


л 


Beck Symmetrical ...| 
Rapid Aplanat ..| 
Beck Symmetrical ...| 
Rupid Aplanat T | 
Jeck Symmetrical .. | 


һы 


o o o o-0 0-1 


Rapid Aplanat 
Beck Symmetrical 
Rapid Aplanat 


Сл Сл х GO 0 0 I IN 
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=” mm 


Beck Symmetrical 


p CAMERA HOUSE ^, 


FARRINGDON АУ EC) 
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THE GLEAM. By C. F. STUART. 


From the Exhibition of Oit-Pi;ment Prints now о%сп at the Offices of “Т/с А.Р and P, №." 
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We have already drawn attention to the utility of the 
Autotype Spirit Sensitiser. This is supplied complete with a 
“ Blanchard "" brush, and nothing better can be suggested 
for sensitising the paper. The new “ Pigmoil " paper intro- 
duced by Griffins is admirable for all classes of work. Тһе 
surface is made both “ smooth " and ** rough,” and the 
facility with which the print can be made on it indicates it 
has been specially prepared for the purpose. Тһе beginner 
can hardly fail to get successful prints on it the first time, if 
he follows the brief instructions given in last week's A. P. 
AND P. N. 

A point that can be emphasised in connection with pig- 
menting the print is that the consistency of the ink has much 
to do with the success of the operation. The general rule 
is, thick, tacky ink gives contrast; “ softer '' inks, of the con- 
sistency of ordinary oil colours, give flatness. From this it 
will follow that an over-exposed print will give a good bright 
image with very thick, hard ink, and no image at all with 
ink inclined to be fluid, for it will spread all over. · The 
image will be buried in a smudgy mess, and no amount of 
“ hopping " will produce a really bright result, such as 
might have been produced had the thick ink been used first 
and applied with the hopping action, or a properly exposed 
print made. 

It also follows that the under-exposed print requires a 
softer or more fluid ink to make the most of the image, 
while, of course, the print that has been exposed correctly 


WHERE CLOUDS AND CLOUDY SHADCWS WANDER FREE.” 
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will ink 
perfectly 


up ‘sweetly °” with no trouble at all, and give a 
'" straight "' print if required. 
Bromoil. 

The method of inking is, however, a little different in the 
case of Bromoil prints. Here the best procedure is to 
apply the ink at first in a fairly stiff condition in all cases. 
This will pigment up the general outline and form of the 
picture in solid colour. The ink can be applied boldly, but 
not roughly, with a large brush, and the surface covered as 
expeditiously as possible. When the image is thus well 
pigmented, the second part of the treatment commences with 
a more fluid ink. 

The first ink can be softened with Roberson's medium, or 
an ink of a different shade can be applied; but this latter 
must be done carefully, or results not altogether satisfactory 
will appear. А thin sepia coating may be, for instance, 
applied over a black or blue-black colour, or burnt sienna 
over sepia or burnt amber. Тһе second application is made 
with a quiet ‘f smudging "' action of the brush, and the 
colour applied very sparingly. Only just sufficient is neces- 
sary to soften down the hardness of the first application and 
to produce the ‘‘ creamy,” velvet-like effect referred to above. 
The texture of the paper should be chosen to suit the subject, 
and glossy papers avoided always, but verv rough bromide 
papers do not appear to take the pigment well. 

The new Bromoil paper made by Griffins is specially: 
hardened for the purpose, and has an extra thick emulsion. 
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By Miss HILDA STEVENSON: 


From the Бул аза ааа ы ; 
om the Елгон oy Oi Pigment Prints now open a£ the Offices of “Тус А.Р. and P. №” 
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THE .SHAMBLES, YORK. By C. Е STUART. 
Front the Exhibition оу Oil-Pigment Prints now osen at the Offices of “The A P. and P. №" 
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This is a Sanderson with the Lens in the 
normal peeition. 


Mere the Lene has heen dro ed 
means of the Sanderson Front to ket 
an excese of foreground. 


The Lene can be raised by the Sanderson 
Front eo as to givo an excese of sky. 


Why the 

“Sanderson” is so 
very much better 
than other Cameras 


The Sanderson Universal Front is a patent, or rather a series of 
patents, any one of which would be useless without all the others. 
The Sanderson Front is called Universal because it rises, falls, recedes, 
extends, or swings Ina perfeot aro at the will of the operatcr. 
Yet К oan be locked rigidly and instantly in any position. 


Then again the Lens is swung on its axis and the locking nuts 


that control its movements are fitted at the end of the axial pins. 


Each of the swinging Arms that carry the Lens front have one 
single slot that goes through in their entire length, and in these slots 
the axial supports of the lens can pass freely up and down, backwards 
or forwards, always preserving its balanoe, and ready to be locked 
rigidly іп any position by a single touch. АП these wonderfully 
simple movements are patented. 


The great point to remember is 
that in buying a Sanderson you 
are getting the finest, most 
famous, and most usefui Camera 
that the worid produces. 


You are buying a most beautifully made Camera, one that will serve 
you well and can always be absolutely depended upon. You are 
buying a Camera with a reputation that is above reproach. 


Cal at any good Photographic Dealers and ask to see a 
* Sanderson." There are Fieid Cameras and Hand Cameras in the 
Sanderson series, and the prices range from 


£4 48. fo £31 125. ба. 


Write for a booklet (stating whether you want a Hand or 
Field pattern) to the manufacturers: 


The largest manufacturers 
of Cameras in the Kingdom, 


88/9, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Pigtures may be doubled in size by extending tho anderson front 
and removing the front part of the Len 
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COLOUR SCREENS, AND HOW TO PREPARE THEM. 


The veteran worker Herr F. Stolze treats of this sub- 
ject at some length in the Photographische Chronik, 
and he touches on the respective advantages of the 
three kinds now obtainable, that is to say, screens made 
of glass coloured throughout (the so-called ‘‘ pot 
metal ’’), stained films cemented between glass plates, 
and coloured films that are free or unsupported. This 
latter class is gradually becoming more and more ex- 
tensively used, as now such screens can be obtained of 
uniform colour and thickness, and having the not in- 
considerable advantage of a low price. Screens made 
of glass coloured in the mass, if really good both in 
the matter of colour and optical surfacing, are to be 
strongly recommended, as they are not ljable to 
deterioration, but the cost is necessarily high; while 
the composite screen in which a coloured film 15 
cemented between glass plates may be looked on as a 
compromise. 

Dr. Stolze aptly reminds his readers that unless an 
apochromatic lens is used, the screen, if placed in con- 
tiguity with the lens, will ordinarily cause a shift of 
the chemical focus in relation to the visual focus: 
hence close to the plate is the more desirable position; 
but those who focus by a mark on the camera or a 
scale, rather than visually, must allow for the lengthen- 
ing of the focus by the thickness of the material of the 
screen when this thickness is considerable, a sufficiently 
accurate rule being to increase the separation of plate 
and lens by one-third the thickness of the screen. 
Although this last mentioned correction is altogether 


negligible in the case of film screens—except, perhaps, 
when microscopic, astronomical or other scientific 
work is concerned—it may be quite appreciable when 
glass screens are used, and very considerable when a 
fluid enclosed in a glass cell is employed as a screen. 
Liquid screens, however, are mainly useful, as Herr 
Stolze points out, in connection with three-colour pro- 
jection or when the working intensity of the screen is 
likely to require special adjustment, from time to time. 

Instructions for the easy preparation of stained 
screens by the amateur are given in the Photograph- 
ische Mitteilungen, but, speaking generally, the 
amateur worker will have to adjust the intensity of such 
screens by trial or experimentally. Dr. Eder’s 
aurantia collodion is prepared by dissolving 0.3 
gramme of aurantia in 25 c.c. of warm alcohol, and 
after the solution has been filtered it is mixed with 
75 с.с. of plain collodion. Either glass plates or even 
the lens itself may be coated with this collodion. 
Vogel's auramine collodion is made by dissolving 
5 grammes of auramine in 100 c.c. of alcohol, and the 
solution is filtered. То prepare the coloured collodion, 
mix 30 c.c. of the auramine solution, 5o c.c. of rather 
thick plain collodion, and 20 c.c. of ether. Andressen’s 
auramine screens are prepared by fixing-out the silver 
salt from a sensitive plate (preferably a transparency 
plate on the fine glass known as °“ patent plate ”) and 
staining the clear gelatine film in a cold saturated solu- 
tion of ‘‘ auramine O,” about 15 minutes being ordi- 
narily sufficient. 


مچھچپه — 


AUTOCHROME STEREOGRAMS. 


In the Photo-Revue (1908, p. 193) is to be found an article on 
this subject by the Marquis Verardo, in which the inconvenience 
of cutting the plate and transposing the images is referred to— 
this being necessary in all cases when a usual form of binocular 
camera is employed. Our author mentions certain reflecting 
and other devices for obviating this inconvenience, also he fore- 
shadows one of his own, a description of which is to follow. 
Meanwhile anyone who has learned to use a glazier's diamond 
can cut his stereoscopic autochrome, and transpose without 
serious risk of breakage of the glass or stripping of the film, if 
the cutting is done as follows: On the film side of the auto- 
chrome make a clean cut with a sharp knife through film and 
screen, so as to lay the glass bare, and as an extra precaution 
against stripping it may not be amiss to make an extra cut 
through the combined films on each side of the first cut. The 
plate can now be turned over, and the diamond cut is made on 
the bare glass side. In mounting the transposed halves, two 
glass plates must be used, and these instead of being plain 
glass may be ordinary negative plates fixed out in the “ hypo " 
bath, so as to leave a film of plain gelatine. These films may 
be locally tinted, so as to give any required system of colour 
adjustment or correction, and with the advantage that the 
original autochrome 1s not altered. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRANSFERS FROM INTAGLIO 
PLATES TO CERAMIC WARE. 

Any intaglio plate produced by photographic means can be 
filled with a vitrifiable ink, and used for printing on pottery 
by the usual transfer methods, and many may remember the 
work of this character by Mr. F. J. Emery and others about 
twenty years ago. Ordinarily there is a difficulty in making 
the plate satisfactorily deep without losing fine details; hence 
the glue-batt method of transfer has been found preferable to 
the method with paper. Those interested in this class of work 
should refer to specification No. 11,849 of the year 1907 (Las- 
celles and others), in which claim is made with respect to 
transfers made from a particular class of intaglio photographic 
plates or blocks. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY OF POTASSIUM SALTS. 

It has been shown by Levin and Ruer that most potassium 
salts are radioactive, the intensity of the radiation being about 
1-10,000th of the intensity of the beta-radiation of uranium 
oxide. 
THE ELECTROLYTIC THEORY OF PHOTOLYSIS. 

Researches on this subject by Mr. W. D. Bancroft are de- 
scribed in the June number of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, and it is explained how the presence of a polariser 
makes the photolytic action of light possible. | 
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RUSSELS is now 
only a memory to 
the two hundred 


and forty Conventioners 
who were gathered there 
a week ago, but it is а 
pleasant memory, not 
only of old squares and mighty halls, narrow lanes and 
sweeping boulevards, but also of true Belgian hospitality 
and kindness. There was a little constraint at first; people 
who speak in different tongues take some time in learning 
to know each other ; but long before the end of the visit the 
French-Flemish phrases sounded familiarly and pleasantly 
in the ear. The doings of the Convention were well noticed 
in the Belgian press, and the Paris Daily Май gave a 
lengthy account of the proceedings. 

The language difficulty was really a blessing in disguise. 
It provided the staple joke at the public luncheons and 
dinners. Each orator took care to indulge in a little banter 
on this subject as a means of putting himself on good terms 
with his audience, and spoke as much French as he knew, 
sometimes accompanying it with odious puns. The Belgian 
speakers made an heroic attempt to battle with the English 
tongue. Commandant Van Bever, the President of the 
Administrative Council of the Association Belge, actually 
went the length of learning English in order fittingly to 
welcome the visitors, and his little effort at the banquet was 
a model of after-dinner speaking. 


А Further Note on Monday's Proceedings. 

After the president's inaugural address, on Monday after- 
noon, referred to in last week's notes, Captain Harding gave 
a prolonged display of his Far East pictures, and his graphic 
studies of Chinese life and character were greatly enjoyed. 
He spoke in French. Dr. Scheffer also showed a number of 
Autochrome studies. Тһе rendering of butterflies and gold- 
fish was extraordinarily fine, and some landscape portrayals 
appeared to be perfect in every way. Dr. Scheffer dealt 
somewhat exhaustively with the grain structure of the 
Lumiére plate, and among other questions he explained the 
reasons why a special filter must be used for this plate, and 
why it is that the plates must from their structure be rather 
slow. 

At eight o'clock a largely attended conversazione took 
place, and was altogether a brilliant function. As many 
Belgians were present as English people. Оп Tuesday 
morning the Conventioners were up betimes for the excur- 
sion to Ghent, where they were formally received at the 
Hotel de Ville. 

The Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner was a successful function, and the 
“Bombe de la Convention” turned out to be nothing less 
innocent than ice-cream. About one hundred and fifty sat 
down at the tables. Sir Cecil Hertslet and Mr. Bridge re- 
ceived well-merited ovations. Sir Cecil is a fluent and 
polished speaker, and his speeches at the dinner and during 
the excursions of Convention Week gave an added dignity 
to the proceedings. He expressed his е on finding 
that he was still remembered by his old photographic com- 
rades in England after a residence of twelve years abroad, 
and spoke upon amateur photography as a means of making 
and cementing friendships, particularly those delightful, 
though not intimate, friendships which can be taken up at 
Convention time from vear to year, and do not need con- 
tinual remembrances to keep them alive. Sir Cecil's son, a 
clergyman, as the youngest bachelor present, responded for 
* we ladies." 

А notable figure was the aged representative of Belgium 
in England, who came over from London specially to be 
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present at some of the gatherings. At the dinner the Belgian 
Consul-General responded to the toast of “ The Visitors” in 
a forcible and really remarkable speech, in the course of 
which he said that he saw in such Conventions a guarantee 
of international amity founded upon mutual understanding 


and trust. А similar sentiment was expressed by Mr. Е. J. 
Humphery, who said that the first object of the Conven- 
tioners was not to take photographs but to gain impres- 
sions. А Conventioner might return without having ex- 
posed a single plate, but yet the impression on his heart 
might amply repay him for his visit to Brussels. Mr. 
Bridge dwelt feelingly upon the extra hours and days of 
work entailed by the Brussels Convention. It has involved 
twice as much secretarial labour as any previous gathering. 
The reduced railway fares, he said, represented a saving to 
the Conventioners of £170—about 15s. per man. And а 
hundred new members have been added this year. 


In Antwerp end Ghent. 

The excursions were altogether enjoyable. It was a new 
experience to be welcomed by the burgomasters of the 
thriving and important Flemish towns, and to have cham- 
pagne served in the Council Hall, although these proceed- 
ings, followed by lunch and possibly another reception, cur- 
tailed the time available for photography. At Antwerp the 
day was so crowded with two receptions—one by the burgo- 
master irf the Hotel de Ville, and the other by the Presi- 
dent in the Jardin Zoologique—as well as by a river trip 
up the Scheldt, that the work of the medixval church 
builders received too little consideration, and many forgot 
that they were in the city of Rubens. At both Ghent and 
Antwerp a funeral was in progress when the main body of 
the Conventioners visited the cathedrals. A funeral in 
these buildings is an elaborate and lengthy ceremony, and of 
course photography is out of the question, although one 
Conventioner, whose zeal outran his good taste, erected his 
stand camera and commenced photographing while the pro- 
cession was leaving. It was the only instance of indiscre- 
tion which the writer saw during the whole week. 

The Lectures. 

The evening meetings were also popular, the more so 
perhaps because technical talk was placed in the back- 
ground. Тһе Association Belge showed some lantern slides 
of views in Belgium by its own workers, including some in 
which a pictorial effect had even been wrested from the 
beach at Ostend. There was a great desire to hear the 
lecture on the screen-plate by Mr. Martin Duncan. Mr. 
Duncan spent a great deal of his time in Brussels at the 
Natural History Museum, where he found treasures new 
and rare. Mr. Marissiaux, of Liège, the accomplished 
Belgian pictorial worker, lectured in French on the subject 
of Venice, and showed his pictures of that city. His lecture 
had a musical accompaniment. During the exhibition of 
a series of cathedral pictures on the screen, solemn music 
was heard from behind the curtain, and when the scene 
changed to the waterways of Venice, the audience listened 
to an Italian love-song. 


Next Year's Rendezvous. 

The reason for the choice of Canterbury as the place of 
meeting for the next Convention is its accessibility from 
the Continent via Dover, and it is hoped that on this occa- 
sion the Belgian friends may be induced to pay a return 
visit. No invitation has been received from Canterbury, 
from either a municipal or a photographic body, but the 
practice of choosing their own place of meeting irrespective 
of invitations is one that was adopted by the Convention 
two years ago. Moreover, south-east England has never 
before been visited by the Convention, and no one can say 
of Kent that, in spite of its beauties, it has been overdone, 
speaking pictorially. But c'est une autre chose. 
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LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


A Boon and а Necessity to the 
Glass- Plate Camera User. 


I. Contains twelve flat orthochromatic films, 
which are changed by pulling a paper tab. 
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Goes into an adapter which is no bigger 
than a double dark slide, the pack and 
the adapter being equivalent to six double 
dark slides and twelve glass plates. 
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You compose every picture on the screen, 
just as with plates. 


You can remove any film for development 
without waiting until all are exposed. 


The Adapter can be fitted to your Camera 


for a few shillings without alteration to the 
Camera. 


THE PREMO FILM PACK GIVES 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND 
SCOPE ris GLASS PLATE CAMERA. 


Write for Particulars of the NEW PREMO 
DEVELOPING TANK for the Time Development of 
PREMO FILM PACKS. 


OF ALL DEALERS AND 


KODAK, Limited, 
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Branches: 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 59, 
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Regent Street, W. ; and 40, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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British 
Made, 


Splendid 
Value. 
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MAY, ROBERTS & CO., 7, 9 and 11, Clerkenwell Road, London, Е.С. ; 


Proprietors of the “Sandringham” Specialities. and 16, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
ORIGINAL HAUFF 
DEVELOPERS, 


AMIDOL, METOL, 
ORTOL, ADUROL, 


DEVELOPER 
COMPETITION 
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Ask your Dealer for particulars, or apply to 
FUERST BROTHERS, enclosing 1d. stamp for postage. 
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Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—Entries for the fifth 
print competition, for members of affiliated societies, close on 
November 3o. Three bronze plaques will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the judges for the three best prints, and photogravure 
certificates will be awarded to the societies sending the fist, 
second and third best contributions of prints. Secretaries 
should apply for full particulars to 66, Russell Square, W.C. 


Birmingham Field Naturalists’ Club.—In connection with the 
club's second natural history exhibition, to be held on August 
8, it has been decided to include a section for nature photo- 
graphs, showing the application of photography as an aid to 
the naturalist. Mounted prints only will be accepted, and these 
should depict some phase of wild life, either insect, animal, 
bird, or plant. Silver and bronze medals, and certificates of 
merit are offered, and the judges will be Richard Hancock and 
P. T. Deakin, members of the Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Entries close August 5, and full particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, Herbert Thompson, 68, Castleford Road, 
Birmingham. 


Plymouth Photographic Society.—Gloriously fine weather pre- 
vailed on the day when the members of Plymouth Photographic 
Society and their friends, to the number of about forty, jour- 
neyed to Newnham Park, at the invitation of Major Strode 
Strode. Не had also offered a prize for the best two photo- 
graphs of scenes taken during the excursion, and this incentive 
provoked much more work than might perhaps have otherwise 
prevailed. The house is by no means ancient, but it is not at 
all unpicturesque, and with careful selection shapes admirably 
in composition. The trees were very fine, and lent considerable 
charm to the scene. But, and especially for those whose bent 
was floral work, there were plenty of pictures— detail work, per- 
haps—in the delightful Alpine garden which had been arranged 
and planted altogether by the owner. This showed the way for 
many a town-dweller to utilise a small space to great advantage. 
On the proposal of the president, Mr. А. B. Fellowes-Prynne, 
seconded by Mr. Lemon, a very hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered Major Strode, who expressed the pleasure he had had 
in receiving the party, and hoped they would pay another visit. 
On the same day as the foregoing, members of the Plymouth 
Institution and their friends, about fifty in number, observed 
the annual outing with a trip to Cornwood, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. John T. Fouracre, President. Among the party were 
many photographers, and these and the members of the Ply- 
mouth Photographic Society enjoy much in common, using the 
same building. Тһе great points of interest for the institution 
members, who journeyed by road, were Slade House and the 
ancient Manor House of Fardel. 


Photography at the Franco-British Exhibition. —It has been de- 
cided to allow amateurs to photograph at the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition on the payment of a fee of one ШЕ Application 
should be made at the season ticket office at the Uxbridge Road 
entrance to the exhibition. 


A Negative from a Negative.—At a recent meeting of the 
London and Provincial Phofographic Association, W. T. Wilkin- 
son described the method of making a negative from a nega- 
tive, which consisted in making a positive from the negative on 
a Wrattan ordinary with М.О. as developer, exposing to strong 
light under water for the time it takes for a Watkins! meter to 
register one tint, bleaching in— 


Potassium bichromate ................................. 150 gr. 
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when, after clearing the bichromate stain, the plate can be re- 
developed in M.Q. The result would be a reversed negative, 
suitable for carbon printing. In discussion it was urged that 
faster plates are useless in this connection, and invariably fog. 


London County Council Camera Club.—Judging the prints in- 
serted by members during the last six months in the club port- 
folios, Gerrard К. Rule made the following awards : —(1) “ Roe- 
hampton," by P. К. Burchall; (2) “ Rydal Water," by A. 
Tinniswood ; (3) “Stories іп Stone," by A. Н. Verstage, 
A.R.I.B. A. ; (4) “At the Open Portal," by A. Н. Verstage, 
A.R.I.B. A. ; (5)) “Іп Richmond Park," by P. К. Burchall. 110 
prints in all were submitted to the judge. 
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G. Mason and Son, Armley Grove Place, Armley, Leeds, send 
us a copy of their illustrated catalogue and booklet of instruc- 
tions. Special attention is called to the fact that Messrs. Mason 
have decided to allow their customers a discount of 20 per cent. 
off everything contained in the list, with the exception of camera 
bellows. Copies of the booklet will be sent to any of our 
readers on application to the above address, enclosing ad. in 
stamps. 


Bishop's Pure Drug Co., 46o, Holloway Road, London, N., 
have just issued their illustrated catalogue of photographic 
apparatus and supplies for the present season, and they will be 
pleased to send a copy post free to any of our readers upon 
application to the above address. The catalogue is a most 
comprehensive one, and gives particulars and prices of all 
kinds of useful accessories which may assist the photographer in 
his work. Details of Messrs. Bishop's free delivery system аге 
also to be found in the list. 

The Condor at Home.—Some quite remarkable photographs of 
the condor, as observed and photographed by Mr. Finley, were 
reproduced in the Z//ustrazed London News recently. The action 
of the wings in descending from а lofty height, their 
retarding motion in the act of alighting, the hovering motion 
so characteristic to birds of prey, are ably shown. Опе interest- 
ing picture shows the condor climbing its perch by the aid of 
wings, beak and talons. Such work as this, giving the ideas 
of the habits and actions of a most inaccessible bird, is a 
valuable contribution, before it is too late, to our knowledge of 
a creature that is now so rare and will soon be extinct. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.—The secretary 
of the Association is now Robert Lindsay, 189, Allison Street, 
Govanhill. The eighth annual exhibition has been arranged 
to take place from January 19 to 30, 1909. 

Number VI. of “ La Photografia Artistica ” is to hand, and 
contains the usual large amount of interesting matter and good 
ilustrations, many fine reproductions of pictures shown at the 
Torino exhibition being included. 

Sinclair's Pigments and Materials for the Oil Process.—J. A. 
Sinclair, Ltd., of 54, Haymarket, S.W., are prepared to supply 
brushes, papers and pigments for the oil process. Sinclair's 
permanent inks do not drag on the brush, are made in a variety 
of colours, some of them very brilliant, they are rapid in action, 
and quickly dry after being applied to the support. They are 
sold in pots at 1s. each. Messrs. Sinclair have also in stock 
the celebrated Demachy inks used by the French school. The 
firm make a speciality of the oil pigment brushes; they are of 
the special kind used and recommended by M. Demachy, and 
are here supplied at very reasonable rates, varying according to 
size from 1s. to 6s. 64. Ап account of the papers and sundries 
for the oil process, with prices and all other information, will 
be sent on application to J. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., as above. 


A Remarkable Cement. —We have recently had occasion to use 
the Stickphast cement, made by the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., and must candidly say it is one of the 
best things of its kind we have yet seen for mending porcelain. 
The cement is supplied in small tins, and is in a semi-fluid 
condition. Тһе edges of the broken pieces of china or 
crockery are cleaned, and the cement applied with a little piece 
of wood—a match end answers capitally. After the parts are 
pressed together the article is put aside to set, and in about 
two hours will be quite hard. In forty-eight hours it will stand 
boiling water. To secure a join that is impervious to prac- 
tically anything that the original vessel would stand, it is re- 
commended that the article be baked in an oven for a couple of 
hours. We have used this cement to join the scattered parts of 
а 15 by 12 porcelain developing dish, and this cradle of pic- 
torial potentialities is now apparently as sound and as proof 
against the action ot developers as it was before the breakage 
occurred. The photographer will undoubtedly find this cement 
of great use іп the dark-room for mending purposes. It is sup- 
plied in tins, at 6d. and 1s. 

А photographic club has been formed at Dulwich under the name 
of the Melbourne Camera Club. The admission fee is 1s., and also 
the quarterly subscriptions. Intending members will be heartily 
welcomed by its secretary, P. Fredk. Visick, at 110, Melbourne 
Grove, E. Dulwich, S.E. 

The Fifth American Photographic Salon.—Entry forms for this 
exhibition, which is held under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Photographic Societies, are now ready. Pictures 
from Great Britain should be sent to H. Snowden Ward, 6, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, London, E.C., not later than September 1. 
Entries from countries other than America must be mounted, but 
not framed, and accepted pictures will be framed at the expense 
of the l'ederation. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


Y.P.U. Handbook.—I have much pleasure in congratulating Mr. 
Ezra Clough, the secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
on the issue of the Union's Handbook. This is the second year of 
its publication, and it has much to recommend it to the notice 
of members of the federated societies. Тһе primary reason for its 
issue is, no doubt, to sandwich within its covers the very excellent 
Lecture List, and it is in this respect particularly, that it excels 
and surpasses the previous issue. It is fitting that the tenth 
Lecture List should be bigger by ten lecturers than any previous 
list issued, and one can easily imagine the secretaries of the 
Yorkshire federated societies rubbing their hands with glee at the 
prospect of a largely augmented selection of subjects by eminent 
lecturers, from which they, with a minimum amount of trouble, 
can cull their winter syllabus. Often I wonder how they would 
like to return to the old state of affairs, in fact, a state of affairs 
which still exists in non-federated counties, where the secretary has 
either to rely on an excess of individuality amongst his brother 
members, or go hunting round to beg, buy, borrow or steal a 
few lecturers. The Yorkshire scribe has no such difficulty, and 
this year has a wonderful choice of 107 different lectures or demon- 
strations of varied interest—pictorial, technical, entertaining and 
educating—all voluntarily given by fifty-seven gentlemen who have 
the Union's welfare at heart. 


Interchange о! Lectures.—So much for Yorkshire, but the 
privileges do not cease here, and Mr. Secretary Clough is 
thoroughly alive to the possibilities of an extension of federation 
idea. Last year he arranged one or two interchange lectures with 
Lancashire, but for the coming season I find no less than six 
lecturers on the list of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union are to 
exchange lectures with a like number of their Yorkshire brethren, 
whilst a further three from the Midland Federation are to do like- 
wise. Amongst these gentlemen I notice such well-known names 
as T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., Harold Baker, Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., Rev. Henry W. Dick, C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A., Percy Lund, Rev. J. Beanland, etc. 

The general get-up of the Handbook is very creditable to the 
editor, and contains everything one desires to know in connection 
with the working of the Union, including the rules, regulations, 
and list of officers for the current year. It opens to a fine portrait 
of the President of the Union, ). W. Charlesworth, which, by 
the way, was specially taken for The Amateur Photographer а 
short time ago by Mr. Hoskins, of Leeds, and is reproduced by 
the courtesy of the Editor. On the next page the photographs of 
the secretary, Mr. Clough, and his able lieutenants, Lionel Dickin- 
son, the portfolio secretary, апа W. H. Houghton, the lantern 
slide secretary, appear. 


Excursions of the Leeds Societies.—The Leeds Photographic 
Society spent a pleasant Saturday afternoon on the 27th ult. 
rambling about Marley, a favourite haunt of the late А. Horsley 
Hinton. Alex Keighley, F.R.P.S., acted as the guide, and in a 
description of the place he kindly furnished us with, spoke of 
the route over Ireland Bridge, with views of old riverside build- 
ings, church and weir. Thence along the wooded banks of the 
Aire to Marley, with its three ancient halls (one in ruins). For- 
ward up the rugged moorland hillside, intersected with sparkling 
brooks and beautified by rich growths of bracken, heather and 
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(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


gorse, there were subjects enough and to spare for all the 
plates of the Leeds photographers. 

The Leeds Camera Club mustered in very full strength at the 
excursion of the Union to Otley, and on the week following held 
a successful evening gathering at Adel Woods, the oft described 
Mecca of the Yorkshire pictorialist. 


A Novel Syllabus.—A few weeks ago the Broomfield Photo- 
graphic Society (Golcar) issued their summer syllabus in the form 
of a card to hang up over one’s desk, with a small view mounted 
in the centre. Recently I received from Mr. Garside, the 
secretary of the Dewsbury Society, their summer syllabus (better 
late than never—a friend suggests he had been waiting to be 
certain there would be a summer), and he is to be commended for 
the idea. It is issued as a photographic postcard, the matter has 
been written in black on white cardboard and pid postcard size. 
Adel Woods, Bolton Abbey, and Hardcastle Crags are amongst 
the places to be visited. 


Sheffield’s Annual Report.—The Sheffield Photographic Society 
have issued to the members the annual report and statement of 
accounts, and have recently been considering the same at 
the annual meeting. The report shows active progress with evi- 
dence of aggression and a fair increase in the membership. After 
allowing for resignations and lapsed memberships, they show an 
increase of twelve members, with a total present membership of 
184. The establishment of a work-room and dark-room has 
prose a great success from the point of utility, but it appears to 

e mainly responsible for a small increase due to treasurer. ' 

Perhaps the greatest success of the past year's work was the 
excellent exhibition held in April, which, to use the secretary's own 
words, was as successful as the previous exhibitions (extract from 
balance-sheet: “ Estimated loss on exhibition, £3 10s."). Shefheld 
spared no expense or trouble on the organisation of their exhibi- 
tion, and, notwithstanding the small deficit, it was a brilliant 
success. Тһе Society's challenge trophy was awarded to Arthur 
Turner. A collection of slides was entered for the lantern slide com- 
petition promoted by the Affiliation Committee of the R.P.S., but 
while no awards came to Sheffield, three slides were purchased 
for the set of slides to be circulated amongst the affiliated societies. 


New Room Scheme at Bradford.—The members of the Bradford 
Photographic Society have felt for some time past that something 
more was requisite for the maintenance of the dignity of the 
Bradford Society than to meet in a café, as they have done for 
the past two or three years, and especially where the convenience 
was somewhat limited. Ав I hinted a few weeks ago, some of the 
older members are moving in the matter, and I understand they 
have secured the offer of an excellent series of rooms at a moderate 
rent, and—what is equally important—within easy distance of the 
centre of the city, which contains not onlv a large lecture hall, 
but ample space for a room for photographic work, and also the 
luxury of a smoke-room and reading-room. The members, at a 
special meeting, have given their blessing to the scheme, and now 
the President, A. Bracewell, and а member of the council, Ezra 
Clough, are busily prosecuting inquiries as to ways and means of 
finance, and if it is practicable to enlist the co-operation of other 
Bradford literary or scientific societies to form a co-ordination for 
the purpose of a permanent club house. 


-------%235%%------ 
* THE DANCING GIRL." 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


€€ 


Sır, —Your “ Magpie,” whoever һе may be, says that the “art 
specialist’? of the В. J., who, as most people know, is myself, 
rushes іп and recklessly charges Mr. Bertram Park with passing 
off the photograph of a statue for one taken from life. That cer- 
tainly was the charge; but it was made neither in a rush nor 
recklessly. It is upheld now and will remain so. 

Mr. Park, the plagiarist, also writes to tell your readers that 
I absolutely identify his picture with a statue by “the late Onslow 
Forbes," which, he admits, and regrets he had never heard of 
till now. Neither had I till now. The name I mentioned was 
Onslow Ford. Perhaps that is a small detail to THE А.Р. AND 
P. N., which, in its earlier and simpler form, had a reputation to 
lose for art-culture. But why does Mr. Park write to tell your 
readers that I identify his photograph with the statue? Of course 
I do: surely that fact is а week old. He is telling them an 
appalling untruth when he says that I state that by the “control” 
of the pigmenting brush one can photograph a statue. I take this 
opportunity of informing your readers that really I am mot а 
lunatic, in spite of Mr. Park's implications. Of course, con- 


sciences are not equally elastic; but most promoters of exhibitions 
would have withdrawn so barefaced a plagiarism as Mr. Park's 
immediately upon the fact being pointed out. Moreover, neither 


Mr. Park nor “Тһе Magpie” are bettering their case by stooping to 


journalistic trickery for the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the public. I am sending a copy of this letter to the British 
Journal of Photograph y.—Yours, etc., F. C. TILNEY. 


4, St. Oswald's Studios, S.W. 


[The “art specialist” of the B. J. having disclosed himself, 
we print Mr. Tilney’s characteristic communication with no com- 
ment beyond that we are sorry a fairly obvious printers error 
should have given him the necessity of writing to inform our 
readers he is not really a lunatic. But we are afraid we cannot 
again devote valuable space to autobiographical detail of this 
description. We have already given Mr. Park's version of his 
endeavour to realise by photography Onslow Ford's statue, and we 
must leave our readers who visit the exhibition at $2, Long Acre 
to decide to what extent “ plagiarism” exists.—ED.] 
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STAN NDA RD 


FOR CORRECT 
COLOUR VALUES 


use the Royal Standard Ortho- 
chromatic Plate, which combines with 


FOR QUICK 
EXPOSURES 


use the Special-Extra-Rapid Royal 


Standard Plate, an exceedingly rapid 
plate of wide latitude, retaining all 
the excellent qualities often sacrificed 
in the attainment of high speed. 
Other speeds: Rapid and Extra Rapid. 


special sensitiveness to yellow and 
greens a particularly high speed. The 
Editor of the "Amateur Photographer” 
wrote: '" We found the tonal relations 
to be very true to nature." 


The outcome of the most adbanced 
methods of manufacture and 
the best materials. 


Try also ROYAL STANDARD P.O.P.—unaffected by Summer Temperatures. 


Sold by all DEALERS and 


Cavett = NEALL Le 


New Address: 


WEALDSTONE, MIDDLESEX. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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MARION ’S 


Great Cash Prize 


Competition 


to Advertise 


Marion 5 Plates and Papers. 


{ The Competition offers chances 
to all photographers, skilled and 
unskilled, of winning Prizes as 
follows in four interesting classes : 


CASH PRIZES OF 
£50, £20, £15, £10, 
£5, £3, £2, and 


fifteen prizes of One Guinea, 
and fifteen prizes of Haif a Guinea. 


Ask your dealer for Full List of Details of 
Classes, Entries, aud Conditions; or we will 
send direct on receipt of postcard. 


The Competition will close on 
October 92144, 1908. 


BEGIN NOW. 


JUDGES: 
Class 1. F. J. MORTIMER, Esq., F.R.P.8. 
Classes 2 & 3. В. CHILD-BAYLEY, Esq. 
Class 4. CHAPMAN JONES, Esq., F.I.C., F.C.8. 


MARION'S 
SOHO REFLEX CAMERA 


is beyond Competition. 


Ld 
мас? 


" Absolutely the Best Reflex Camera " 
is the verdict of hundreds of users. 


The Premier Reflex for Quality, Precision, 
Durability, and Simplicity. 


— English made throughout. — 


PRICES. 
Camera, without lens, with three double block-form backs 7 
j-plate - - - - £12 O O|s5by 4in. - £18 О О 
Postcard, 54 by 33 1210 О }-plate - - 2410 О 


Write for the 28-pp. Booklet of the Soho Reflex 
Camera post free. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Camera, or call and see it, 
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A Handbook of Pbotogra іп 
Colours. Hi-torical Бор d AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 


Survey. Direct Heliochromes, by THOMAS ea, ES 
Boras.  Tri-colour  Photogriphy, ‚ БУ | In order to clear the few remaining 


ALEXANDER А. К. TALLENT. Lipp- . 
mann's Interference Heliochromy, ly copies, we offer the two books, 
Fost Free for 3/8. 


Abroad, post free, for ЗАО. 


Books on Photography. 


Practical Guide to Pboto Printing 
and Photo- Mechanical Processes, 'Il:us- 
trated. By Prof. W. K. BURTON. Pub- 
lished at 4/-. Offered at 1/6 each. Post 
free, 1/10, Abroad, post free, 2/-. 


MARION & Co., Ltd., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


E. SENIOR. Fu'ly Illustrated. Including 
Three-colour Frontispiece. Published at 
s/-- Offered at 1/6 each. Post free, 1/10. 
Abroad, post free, 2/-. 


ae erem E E 
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T the present time everyone who can afford the extra cost 
А provides himself with ап  anastigmat lens, not only 
for the sake of the fine marginal definition that is possible when 
the lens is anastigmatic, but also for the various other advan- 
tages, outside anastigmatism itself, which the standard forms 
of anastigmat offer. Hence it is by no means surprising that 
there should be a considerable number of new anastigmats on 
the market, and also that tendency towards reduction in price 
which almost invariably sets in when the demand for an 
article considerably increases. | 

The most recent of these new introductions, an anastigmat 
supplied by the City Sale and Exchange, of go to 94, Fleet Street, 
London, is now before us. As will be seen from the sketch, the 
anastigmat in question is of what is now regarded as the 
standard or universal pattern, in so far as it consists of two 

similar cemented groups, 

either of which can be 
used as a single landscape. 

As before stated, the 

new lens is of that stan- 

dard type or pattern work- 
ing at F/6.8, and with 
cemented elements ог 
groups, which experience 
has proved to be desirable 
- {ог general or all-round 
EM work, and the examination 
Tue " BLiTz" DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT of a sample lens fully jus- 
| Series lll., F/6°8. tifies us in cordially re- 
commending the new lens to our readers, and we shall not go 
too far if we characterise the “ Blitz " as equal in quality to 
some other anastigmats of similar type that now cost about 
double the money. 

This. brings us to the question of price. Six sizes are listed, 
and the prices stated below are for the lens mounted in brass 
with iris diaphragm. No. r, 4} in. focal length, for plates 
34 by 44, £2 108.; No. 2, 6 іп. focal length, for plates 4 by 5, 
£2 17s. 6d.; No. 3, 7 in. focal length, for plates 43 by 6}, 
65 125. 6d.; No. 4, 9j іп. focal length, for plates 64 by 84, 


5 10s. ; No. 5, 12 in. focal length, for plates 10 by 8, £9 Ios. ; 

о. 6, 14 in. focal length, for plates 12 by 10, £11 тоз. These 
figures by no means indicate the ultimate covering power of 
the Blitz anastigmat, but what is meant is that on the plates 
mentioned a normal or usual pictorial angle will be included. 
To illustrate this matter, we may refer to the lens sent to us 
for examination. 
complete or doublet lens being 7 in. In this we have an ideal 
lens for the half-plate camera of the ordinary amateur, as a 


THE “BLITZ” DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT. 


А New Lens introduced by the City Sale and Exchange 


This lens is a No. 3, the focal length of the . 


focal length of 7 in. includes the best angle for ordinary work 
on а half-plate. If the half-plate worker has also a whole- 
plate camera, he can attach his half.plate Blitz lens to it, and 
not only will the lens cover the whole-plate, but there will be 
so much illuminated field to spare that the front may be raised 
an inch. Further, the same lens, if mounted on a 1o by & 
camera, will be found to cover the plate quite satisfactorily, i« 
being, of course, understood that in these extreme cases a 
small diaphragm must be used. Thus it will be seen that our 
Blitz of 7 in. focal length is at the same time a half-plate lens 
in the ordinary sense, a whole-plate lens of moderately wide- 
angle, and а то by 8 wide-angle lens. So much for the lens 
as a whole. As each cemented triple combination is an anas- 
tigmatic landscape lens of high class, it is evident that we have 
not reached the limit of the uses or powers of the instrument. 
If the back combination is unscrewed, so that the front com- 
bination is used by itself with the diaphragm behind it, we 
obtain a rapid anastigmatic landscape lens of between 13 and 
14 in. focal length, and in this case the sharpness of definition 
will be somewhat concentrated towards the middle of the field ; 
so this use of one single element is specially satisfactory for the 
half-plate worker whose camera will extend sufficiently, and 
who wishes to realise long focus or almost telephoto effect. 
By removing the front, and using the back combination with 
the diaphragm in front, a large field with even definition all 
over is obtained—the definition being rather soft with the full 
aperture, but critically sharp when a small stop is employed. 
Used thus, the back combination will quite satisfactorily cover 
а whole-plate, with a liberal allowance for raising the front, or 
a то by 8 plate if the front is not to be raised. In the case 
of the 7 in. doublet sent to us for examination (No. 10,435), the 
front and back components are so exactly equal as regards 
focal length, that they may be used as a stereoscopic pair for 
the production of large stereograms of the anaglyph or plasto- 
graph kind, if set in a suitable mount. It should be remem- 
bered the single components of the standard type of anastigmat 
doublet are not in any sense makeshift substitutes for the usual 
landscape lens, but each is a special landscape lens com- 
parable to the wide-angle or three-glass landscape lens which 
was constructed by the first Dallmeyer in 1865, a lens which 
may be regarded as a grand-parent of the modern standard 
anastigmat. 

The Blitz anastigmatic lens is well suited for portraiture, 
whether used as a doublet or as a single lens, and its protean 
powers make it suitable for and adaptable to the various 
requirements of the portraitist. 

The amateur who adds a Blitz anastigmat to his outfit will 
not regret the purchase. 


SSS 
THE BIERMANN EAPOSURE INDICATOR. 


M R. A. G. BIERMANN, of the Arthur Cox Illustrating 
VÀ Company, Ltd., whose address is 63 and 64, Ludgate Hill, 
Birmingham, has sent us a specimen of his new Biermann Expo- 
sure Indicator, which is an exposure calculator intended to 
be used in conjunction with the Watkins, Wynne, or Imperial 
Exposure Meter, as it has no provision for testing the strength 
of the light, but that having been determined by one of these 
instruments, the Biermann Exposure Calculator ‘‘ does the 
rest.” Тһе different brands of plates are provided with a 
Biermann speed number, but the existing speed numbers of 
H. and D., Watkins, Wynne, etc., are given with the Biermann 
speed number in adjacent column, so that a glance will give 
the Biermann number, if the other speed number be known. 
This indicator tackles what is undoubtedly one of the 
amateur’s main difficulties in exposure, although he seldom 
knows it—the difference between the actual and the indicated 
speed numbers of his shutter. The indicator enables the worker 
to rely on the actual speed at which his shutter is working or 
making his exposures, and when it is stated that it is no un- 
common thing for а r1-25th indicated speed to be no more 
than r-sth in actual practice, this help is no light one. Allow- 
ance can also be made for the different kinds of lenses, and, of 
course, for the different apertures at which they are worked. 
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Autochrome workers have found that the ordinary rules of 
exposure require a good deal of modification when applied to 
the autochrome plate, and it is observed that the exposure in- 
creases in a much greater ratio than an unscreened plate, as the 
light becomes weaker. A table has therefore been prepared for 
the Biermann exposure calculator which tries to solve the 
difficulty, and full instructions are given for its use, and there 
can be no doubt that they should be a great aid in minimising 
at any rate the chances of errors of exposure in using the 
autochrome plate. | 

The advantages claimed for the Biermann exposure calcu- 
lator are: That it is the only instrument of its kind. Will cor- 
rectly indicate the exposure for all subjects—indoors or out, 
from a light cloud to a dark interior—on all plates from the 
autochrome to the fastest plate made. For rapid focal-plane 
work it will indicate exposures up to 1-1,5о04Һ sec. without 
any calculation whatever. For use with the Watkins, Wynne, 
or Imperial actinometers. Тһе price is 18. 6d. net. 

We have pleasure in recommending to our readers such a 
useful little instrument, which certainly brings to our working 
outfit additional powers in overcoming error, and in getting 
that exactly right exposure upon which a really successful nega- 


tive is based. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND RECORD OF SURREY. 


THIRD ANNUAL VISITATION. 


O Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., have been entrusted the 

_ arrangements for carrying out the visitations which the 
society has held for the past three years. The objects in 
making such visits are threefold—firstly, to obtain photo- 
graphic records of the places visited; secondly, to take note of 
subjects seen during the visitation which if not then and there 
photographable are noted down for future work; and thirdly, 
to promote a closer acquaintance between the members of a 
society. 

The visitation for this year took place recently, when the 
places photographed included Betchworth Castle, Leigh Place 
and More Place. The first-named is little more than a pile of 
ruins Overgrown with trees and other vegetation, but so pic- 
turesquely situated that it is a wonder that it was ever 
allowed to become derelict. Driving over Brockham Green, 
iar route taken was through three miles of unusually charming 
anes. 

At Leigh the village green and the church occupied some 
members, while the main body operated upon that ancient 
* home of the Ardennes," Leigh Place, the interior of which 
offered several decidedly knotty problems, mainly in the nature 
of how to take photographs without either light or space. In 
one instance not even a lens with an angle “аз wide as a 
church door" would encompass a view of the authentically 
haunted bed-chamber, with its quaint carved ceiling. 

Leigh Place is one of the few moat houses which still has a 


right broad moat full to the brim with water surrounding it. 
Whatever the value of such a wall of water in protecting a 
house from attack by the medieval military, it is certainly 
useful in keeping out tramps, burglars, wild animals which— 
more particularly in the forest days—would otherwise in the 
night have swooped down on the feathered denizens of the farm- 
ard. 

d Later in the day More Place was carefully gone over and 
well recorded. Although the house has been put into ship- 
shape order, and a good deal of the superficial structure re- 
newed, it still retains much of the essential parts of the original 
building erected during the reign of Henry VII. For instance, 
the oak timber work, which forms the mainstay of the house, is 
still intact, and the ancient stone-slate roof has not yet been 
replaced by the modern slate or tile. More Place lies close 
to Betchworth, near Monham water mill, and is the centre of a 
good deal of scenery which eminently lends itself to the making 
of pictures. From the moment that the pictorialist steps out 
of the train at Betchworth station, if he is made of the right 
kind of stuff, he will in a jiffy see ©“ Salonic " subjects are 
near at hand. Whether he possesses industry enough to dis- 
cover the proper points of view, or whether he possesses the 
faculty of separating the gold from the dross, is an entirely 
personal matter. Anyhow, if on a reasonably suitable day, the 
amateur cannot catch one superb picture hereabouts it is his 
own fault. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE work sent in for the competition for the week ending 
July то is of distinctly high character, and the appreciation 
of the pictorial appears to be growing amongst our com- 
petitors. The same workers send in repeatedly, and gradually 
come to the front by sheer perseverance. Though it did not 
gain а prize, the clever group of still-life figures by К. Н. 


Morrison is worthy of а word of praise. We can imagine no. 


better way of self.education in pictorial photography than to 
continue trying to improve the pictures sent in weekly to our 
competitions until the highest prizes have been taken, and 
getting week by week the advice and criticism which accom- 
pany the prints on their return. 

The first prize is awarded to Florence C. Van Damm, 309, 
Regent Street, W. (Title of print, “ Portrait Study.") Tech- 
nical data: Imperial S.R. plate; 5 secs. exposure; Ross lens; 
F/11; mid-day, July; pyro-soda developer; carbon print. 

The second prize is awarded to John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, 
Wolverton, Bucks. (Title of print, “ The Outposts.") Tech- 
nical data: Imperial ortho. plate; X4 screen; 1-23rd; Marion 
Soho reflex; Isostigmar lens; F/4.8; 3.30 p.m., May, 1908; 
rodinal, 3 in 100; bromide enlargement (after treatment). 

An extra prize to Ivor Curtis, Harscott, Westcombe Park 
Road, Blackheath, S.E. (Title of print, “ At Close of Day the 
Camp is Pitched.) Technical data: Wratten Panchromatic ; 
4 secs. exposure; Z2 screen; Dallmeyer stigmatic; F/8; late 
afternoon, January ; rodinal, 1 in 48; 224 minutes at 59 deg. Е. ; 
clouds on Imperial non-filter; enlarged from quarter-plate on 
Barnet cream crayon. 

The mounting prize to Geo. Rasper, 3, Northcote Street, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, ‘ Wild Grass.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho.; 30 secs.; 4 times screen; R.R. lens; F/16; 
3 p.m., indoors, June; pyro-soda; Rajar P.O.P.; tones with 
platinum. 

The beginners’ prize to Miss Peard, East Wonford Lodge, 
Heavitree, Exeter. (Title of print, “ Cathedral, San Remo.’’) 
Technical data: Austin Edwards’ ordinary film; $ minutes; 
F/16; Cooke lens; mid-day, March; metol-quinol developer ; 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 

“ Sun and Mist,” by A. Pulford, 33, Malm Street, Hull. 

“ Summer Evening," by Dr. J. L. Heinke, Hilton Lane, 
Walkden, Manchester. 

“ А Lincolnshire Drain," by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Cres- 
cent, Lincoln. 

“Тһе Crisis," by Miss Richmores, Rockhampton Кесіогу, 
Falfield, Glos. 

“ Royal Bank Place," by Wm. Howatt, 31, Avon Street, 
Glasgow. 


* London River—Evening," by F. W. Memory, Station Road, 
Staines. 

“А l'Ombre," by Ph. Leuba, 35, Grove Road, Harrogate. 

“Тһе Humorous Song," by Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, 20, 
Heaton Grove, Frixinghall, Bradford. 

“ Peonies," by Wm. Angold, 5, Lechmere Road, Cricklewood. 

* Bleeding Hearts," by W. T. Hepburn, 56, Miller Street, 
Hamilton, N.B. 

“ Leisure Hours," by E. J. Brooking, Wisbech. 

“ The Smithy,” by Chas. Waring, 21, Devonshire Road, 
Liverpool. 

Class I. 


E. V. P. Simpson, Higher Broughton ; T. A. Ward, Leicester ; 
Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; John Perrin, Halifax; Albert 
Haynes, Alderley Edge; Jas. Edmiston, Caldercruix; Jas. 
Parrack, Alnwick; Thomas Farmer, Edinburgh; F. C. Boyes, 
Ilford; A. Robertson, Cambuslang; Peter Orr, Govan; George 
Calcott, Tockington; Wm. Simpson, Govan; Miss Ethel M. 
Gladstone, Baron’s Court, W. 


Cless ІІ. 


Fred. W. Weller, Sevenoaks; Jas. H. Mincher, Bellshill, N.B. ; 
D. Lumgair, Selkirk; Е. Richardson, Penzance; Mrs. Mait- 
land, Cheltenham; F. C. Boyes (2), Ilford; F. W. Memory, 
Staines; S. H. Huggins, Bridgwater; M. E. Colville, Liverpool ; 
H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; Wm. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley, БЕ. 2 
Wm. McNish, Paisley; Т. С. Beynon, Newbury, D. P. Blades, 
Chirnside; С. E. Lyddon (2), Ilford; W. С. Heather, Reading ; 
E. A. Mills, Rochdale; A. Atkinson, Crouch End, N.; J. White- 
man, Lincoln; W. Н. Becks (2), Northampton; С. A. Carr (2), 
Wallsend ; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough ; R. Pearson, Black. 
pool; Wm. Simpson, Govan; Albert Haynes, Alderley Edge; 
J. Parker, Beeston ; L. Elias, Llandudno; F. Mottershaw, Shef- 
feld; Hy. Warner (2), West Kensington Park; E. W. Baker, 
Tredegar; Ph. Leuba, Harrogate; Mrs. Maitland, Cheltenham. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked Classes I. or П. have been placed іп 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Ralph Sanders, Rochdale; T. P. Collingwood, Rochdale ; 
W. B. Pringle, Broughty Ferry; F. Hunter, Durham; H. 
Prince, Dalston; T. A. Herbert, Camberwell; J. W. Barron (2), 
Weybridge; Miss Edith Coates, York; C. H. Kaye, Grantham ; 
E. Brannan, Cleethorpes; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; 
E. Matthews, South Shields; A. Welton, Crawshawbooth ; Е. W. 
Gardner, Harrow; W. Heal, Holloway; L. Elias, Llandudno ; 
Miss Stead, Lymington; R. H. Morrison, Eastbourne. 
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Specially Recommended 
for Use on Holidays. 


Ф 


. NOTHING COMES AMISS ТО THEM—LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
CAMP, RIVER, THE ALPS, &.; AND THE REASON FOR THE 
REMARKABLE POPULARITY OF THE BARNET ORTHO PLATE 
IS TO BE FOUND IN THE FACT THAT IT FULFILS ALL 
REQUIREMENTS-IT GIVES A WONDERFUL RANGE OF TONE 
VALUES, AND CLOUDS ARE INCLUDED IN THE SAME NEGATIVE. 
IT HAS GREAT LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE, AND DENSITY IS 
READILY OBTAINED. IT GIVES A FINE SPARKLING NEGATIVE 
SS EVERY TME; ae 


The Price for Quarter Plates 1/- per dozen. 
Obtainable from all Dealers. 


` The Finest Gaslight Paper is Try It! 


BARNET OYSTER-SHELL. =>. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


PLATE AND FILM ADAPTER 
is the “ REICKA,.”’ 


NEW AND IMPROVED PATTERN NOW READY. 


THE PATENT E 4 ! Can be adapted 
| to practically all 


Cameras. 


Envelopes can be used 
from 50 to 100 times. 


PRICES, with Self-contained FocussiNG SCREEN, from 13/6. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


STOCKED by all HIGH-CLASS PHOTO DEALERS. 


EMIL WÜNSCHE, A. G., "gr orase MANUFACTURERS, 


за & 26, Соза LONDON, Е.С. 


EMPIRE “НАНО” CAMERA. TTE 
WATSON'S 


“ HOLOSTIGMAT 


Convertible 
LENSES. 


incomparable 
=i for ARTISTIC 
ЕЕ PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Exquisite 
Definition. 


А Folding Camera of highest class workmanship throughout, 
light and compact Remarkable covering power, They are true doublets, and therefore 
Б pact. give the oleanest negatives. They are TRULY CONVERTIBLE, and cover 
with good definition, at at full apertures. 


Made Ha i-plate size only. The single components are oemented and consequently give images of the 
Price, including //6 Holostigmat Lens, B. and L. Shutter, very highest brilliancy. Made in 


Case, Iso Screen, and 3 best Book-folding Slides, Series la, aperture f 4'6 
fo ALL 


S12 12 О nl » 
ll. [8 CONVERTIBLE. 


” pe 


If fitted with Rapid Rectilinear //8 Lens and 3 Solid Slides, Wide-angle series / 11 
68 IQ Q A fully descriptive Catalogue of Lenses sent free on application. 


FULL SPECIFICATION ON APPLICATION. 
Branch—16, FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 313, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 277: t 72455 подо ко 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 


expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 

News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


[ER m RENT 


All-round Developer. 
Please give an “ all round " developer suitable for land- 
scape and portrait work. N. R. A. 


You do not say if you have a preference for any particular 
reagent, but you will find the following combination of metol 
and hydroquinone give good results. For landscapes (except 
snap-shots) it will be well to add a few drops of bromide solu- 
tion (то per cent.) to each ounce. 


ЖМ ӨСІ ан ГЕОЛОГ ЛОК ы барды 45 ЕТ. 
Boiled water (cold) ................................. 15 02. 
When quite dissolved, add 
Potassium metabisulphite .......................... 120 gr 
Potassium bromide .................................. 20 gr. 
Finally, when quite dissolved, add 
Hydroquitoné а-сурет 55 gr 
Boiled water (cold) to make (in all) ............ 20 OZ 
B.—Sodium tribasic phosphate ........................ 3 oz. 
Water, to make ....................................... 20 OZ 


For use, take equal parts of А and B. 


Bolting Silk in Enlarging. 
Can you refer me to a practical article on the use of bolting 
silk for enlarging? Apart from direct bromide enlarging, 
can it be recommended for obtaining an artistic diffusion 
in enlarged negatives (15 by 12 from whole-plate transpar- 
ency)? If so, any hints regarding the fixing of the silk in 
the carrier with the transparency, or before the plate, will 
be valued. CEG 
Please number your questions. (1) April 3, 1906. (2) We 
have not tried it in that connection, the enlargement usually 
giving quite enough diffusion. If we were to try it for that 
purpose, we should fix it between the small transparency and 
the light, fairly close to the transparency. 


Oxelate Reducer. 
Please tell me how to make and use the Belitski ЖӨНГЕ for 
M. 


negatives. . 

The negative must be immersed in the following preparation : 
Potassium ferric Oxalate .................................. 28 gr. 
Sodium sülphite „оа белсе себен бк 18 gr. 
Iu ae M T I OZ. 

When dissolved add— 
Oxalic-acid оон вадно ласа 3 gr. 


and shake till the blood-red solution turns green; decant from 
any undissolved acid, then add— 


Sodium hyposulphite ...................................... 120 gr. 
dissolved in 
Water T КУЛЛ О ЛГ ГО Г j oz. 


This reducer can be applied locally in the case, for instance, of 
clouds which are denser than the rest of the negative, by applica- 
tion of a brush. Care should be taken, however, not to over- 
reduce, or to reduce unevenly. Have a basin of water handy, 
and immerse frequently during the operation. 


Reducer for Over-dense Negatives. 
(2) Kindly tell me the best reducer for grossly over-exposed 
negatives. S. A. H. 
(2) You should say what is their appearance; but, roughly 
speaking, you would probably find it best to use potassium 
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ferricyanide and hypo as so often 


given in elementary text- 
books. | 


“Moonlight” Views in Daytime. 
Please explain the way of taking ‘ moonlight” photo- 


graphs. Are they taken against the sun? I want to take 
some moonlight sea views. Ном do you print the moon 
in? S. A. 


. (1) Yes, preferably while the sun is just emerging from behind 
the clouds, which should be included іп the view. The ех- 
posure should be brief and development quick, using a strong 
developer well restrained with bromide, in order to keep down 
excessive detail in the shadows, while quickly bringing the high 
lights to printing density. It is by such methods that profes- 
sional photographers secure the charming ripple effect peculiar 
to such subjects. Тһе moon is generally painted upon the 
— with photopake; but be careful not to make it too 
arge. 


Ruby Stain for Application to Window. 
With what can I stain a frosted glass (similar to a ground 
glass focussing-screen) bathroom window a deep ruby 
colour, non-actinic, and one which would not be affected 
by water splashed upon it? Lux. 


The best way would be to coat it with gelatine solution 
stained with a mixture of Bertha Pink M. and Bertha Tartra- 
zine I. For every square inch of the glass, you should allow 
a tenth of a grain of Tartrazine and half that quantity of 
Pink M. When the gelatine is quite dry, it must be varnished 
with a reliable celluloid varnish or Vitrivene. 


Variation іп Shades of Brown іп Bromides. 
How can I vary the shades of brown given on bromide 
prints when toning with sodium sulphide after the usual 
bleach? CAPSICUM. 


From а Баск number of the P. №. we extract the following, 
which appears to be exactly what you want :—A variation in 
the sulphide bath may be made by the addition of varying 
proportions of sodium sulphantimoniate (Schlippe’s salt), or 
this salt may be substituted entirely for the sodium sulphide : — 


1. Sodium sulphantimoniate ... 120 gr. 25 gm. 
Water ER IO OZ. 1,000 С.С. 
2. Sodium sulphide ................ 120 gr 25 gm. 
Sodium sulphantimoniate ... 120 gr. 25 gm. 
Water {O а ША IO OZ 1,000 C.C. 


The proportions of the two salts may be varied to any extent, 
the colour varying accordingly. Sodium sulphantimoniate alone 
gives a red colour, similar to that of a good red chalk drawing. 
Different proportions of this salt and sodium sulphide will 
enable the worker to secure any colour between red chalk and 
the brown of the sulphide-toned image. 


ب ج 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
ada yia "Ie" „ 65. 64. 29 » 13% 
Other Countries... ,, » 7S 64. j » 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
$2, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Brussels Convention, now a thing of the past, 
сап be written down as one of the most successful meet- 
ings ever held by the P.C.U.K. Тһе experiment of 
holding a meeting out of England has been tried, and 
has succeeded beyond anticipation. That the '' experi- 
ment °’ will be tried again there is not the least doubt, 
and after the Canterbury meeting next year, which, 
under the presidency of H. Snowden Ward, should be 
also a great success, there will undoubtedly be expres- 
sions of desire for another Continental meeting. The 
thanks of the P.C. U.K. are due to l'Association Belge 
бог having shown the way, and it is to be hoped that the 
Conventioners will be able to repay next year some of 
the kindnesses extended to them in Belgium on this 
occasion. Sir Cecil Hertslet, the British Consul- 
General for Belgium, made a splendid and hard-working 
president, and was exceedingly popular. Не has pro- 
mised to come over and join the Canterbury meeting 
next year. oe g 


Those who enjoyed the week's meeting in Belgium 
may perhaps have been disappointed with Brussels in 
comparison with Antwerp, Ghent, and Malines. This 
possibly may be due to the fact that on the visits of the 
P.C.U.K. to the latter cities the civic authorities 
officially received the members and did all in their power 
to make the event memorable. In the absence of the 
burgomasters in Parliament, the chief alderman of 
Ghent (M. Bruynincke) and of Malines (M. Nobels) gave 
hearty welcomes to the British visitors; while at Ant- 
werp the Burgomaster himself (M. Hertogs) spoke elo- 
quently of the long-standing friendship between the 
British and the Belgians, and drank to the prosperity 
of the Conventioners and their country. At Brussels, 
however, although H.R.H. Prince Albert of ‘Belgium 
attended at the opening of the Convention in the Grand 
Salle of the Cercle Artistique, and with Sir Cecil and 
Lady Hertslet welcomed the visitors, the civic authori- 
ties of the capital were apparently too busy to take any 
part in the proceedings. Nevertheless, the president 
of l'Association Belge, Captain A. Van Bever, and the 
hon. secretary, M. Vanderkindere, worked like Trojans, 
and their endeavours, and those of the Association and 
the Cercle Artistique, will not be forgotten easily by the 
P.C.U.K. Ф е е 


А good proportion of amateur photographers take 
subjects galore during the summer, and do little with 
their negatives until the winter time, when they 
enlarge them one and all. It will be worth their while 
to remember that the size of grain in the negative has 
a serious influence on the quality of the enlargements, 
since the grain increases, as a rule, with the rapidity of 
the dry plate, and there is such a rush nowadays for 
plates of the highest possible speed. Where anything 
like big enlargements are anticipated, it will be wise to 
test the powers of a plate treated under average condi- 
tions to yield the desired amount of detail when magni- 
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fied. Although certain conditions of development may 
help to preserve fine grain, plates of moderate and not 
extreme rapidity will be found to give the most practical 
results under ordinary circumstances. 
е m; в 
Much attention has been directed to the spectacle іп 
the northern heavens which was recently visible in 
London, and which has been considered a manifestation 
of the aurora borealis—so light has it been that the read- 
ing of a newspaper could be managed at midnight. Sir 
Norman Lockyer, the eminent astronomer, considers 
that the manifestations had nothing to do with the 
aurora, but that they were phenomena of refraction; 
and incidentally he justly remarks on the beauty of 
London sunsets. We have always felt that no finer 
sunsets are visible anywhere than in London. There is a 
grandeur, a weirdness, a Turneresque effect which pro- 
bably can be seen nowhere else. This is due in a great 
measure to the combination of the low light with 
clouds and smoke. It is the smoke-laden atmosphere 
which just gives the tinge of romance and mystery 
which renders London sunsets superb. Photographers 
should give them more attention. 
e o e 
We hope that our readers made a note of the two 
new competitions which we announced in our last issue. 
The Oil, or its modification the Bromoil, process is very 
much to the fore just now, and we are offering eight 
prizes—of two guineas, one guinea, and six of the albums 
of photogravure reproductions of the works of the late 
Horsley Hinton—for the best pictures in this process. 
In contrast to this, prizes of exactly similar amounts 
are offered for the best °“ straight " prints. In this way 
both schools of photographers—those who favour the 
manipulated and those who love the '' straight "* print — 
have equal opportunities. Note that the closing date 
for both competitions 15 September 30. 
е © & 
The picture by Bertram C. Wickison, entitled 
‘* Marylebone Road—A Sunny Morning,” which we re- 
produce on page 49, is an excellent example of his style 
and method of treatment, and as an impression of a 
well-known London thoroughfare is very happy, both in 
composition and effect. ''A Canal Side," by S. L. 
Coulthurst, reproduced on page 61, has in the original 
quite the quality of an engraving, and the values are 
excellently given. These pictures are shown in the oil 
pigment exhibition now being held at the office of the 
A. P. AND Р. М. Miss Ethel Gladstone's big head 
study, entitled '' Three-score Years and Ten," repro- 
duced on page 72, shows that she is making great pro- 
gress both in technique and in pictorial presentment. 
At page 71 will be found a reproduction оѓ“ A Highland 
By-way,’’ Бу W. С. S. Fergusson, in which a satisfac- 
tory picture has been made with quite ordinary 
materials. Both these latter prints have taken prizes 
recently in our weekly competitions. 
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| A HIGHLAND BY-WAY. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By W. C. S. FERGUSSON. 
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TEREESCORE YEARS AND TEN. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekiv Competition. 
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Ev Miss ETHEL М. GLADSTON E 
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CLOSE HAULED. By Е. J. MORTIMER, Ғ.Е.Р.5. 
A Racine Yacht in the Solent. 
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НЕ yachtsman who photographs ог the photo- 
grapher who indulges in yachting can get his 
fill of both at the present time of the year. The 
yachting and photographic seasons are now in 

full swing, and although for the real enthusiast the 

‘season ”” exists all the year round, especially in the 
case of photography, there is no doubt that during the 
next six weeks a greater number of plates will be 
exposed by amateur photographers than at any other 
time of the year, and a great proportion of these will be 
exposed on seaside subjects. 

Photography of yachts is mostly possible in those 
districts where at this time of the year regattas are held. 
These regattas are dotted round the coast during July, 
August, and September, and may be said to reach their 
culminating point of interest and importance with the 
Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, held at Cowes during 
the first week in August. 

Although a jutting headland or pier may very occa- 
sionally offer possibilities, to do «һе best work it is 
necessary that the standpoint should be capable of being 
quickly altered. The three most likely points from 
which yachts can be properly photographed are, first, 
from another sailing yacht well under control; secondly, 
a small boat may be used, and this should be manceuvred 
so as to get in the track of a race—a dangerous pro- 
ceeding, if one gets too close; or thirdly, a power-boat 
may be used, such as a small steam-launch or motor- 
boat. Until one has tried it, it might be thought that 
the last is the ideal method to be adopted for yacht 
photography; not only can a race be followed and the 
boats photographed at any point or distance, but by 
being independent of weather it is possible, if the power 
is good, to circle round a fleet of racing yachts and secure 
pictures impossible under any other circumstances. 

Experience, however, tells another story, and hand 
camera work in a steam or petrol driven boat is a shock- 
ing business. The vibration from the engines renders 
steadiness almost impossible, and if the engines are 
stopped, and there is much of a sea running, the boat 
wallows in such a manner that it is almost impossible 


Sucgestions for а Holiday 7 ‘vip а are on 
ду“ Rambler” on 
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К —' Agnes, by Н. J. Black - - 
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to keep one's foothold; on the contrary, a sailing boat 
would be perfectly steady all the time. 

On the whole, therefore, a small sailing boat, or even 
a little '' rater," is the best type of craft for yacht 
photography, and if one is lucky enough to own, borrow, 
or get a berth in a larger packet—such, for instance, as 
a twenty-tonner—nothing better can be suggested. 

It may be taken as a general note that a photograph 
of a racing yacht heeling over with the wind, when taken 
from the weather side, is not so effective as when the 
other side is chosen; not only does the boat appear 
dwarfed, but the foreshortened hull is not pretty from 
this point of view. 

When taken to leeward, not only is the idea of action 
greater, but the deck and crew may be seen, and 
generally a better picture results. The same thing 
happens when a stern view is attempted. 

On the other quarter, however, the whole effect is 
altered, and the boat seems a thing of life and action. 
It will soon be found that the position of the sun makes 
a great difference as regards the lighting of the yachts 
at sea, and this point should be very carefully con- 
sidered when dealing with the subject for pictorial pur- 
poses. For instance, a point of view that is particu- 
larly beautiful is that presented by a large racing yacht 
running before the wind, with spinnaker out and every 
stitch set. Here we have the very embodiment of grace 
and the highest achievement in man's handiwork as 
regards beauty in shipbuilding. As she passes, she 
looks far more commonplace, because, perhaps, this 
is the point of view usually chosen. 

When taking yachting pictures from a yacht or 
dinghy, the subject should be sighted on the finder 
while yet some distance away, and closely followed as 
it grows on the finder. As the yacht comes nearer, the 
image will increase rapidly in size, and it takes some 
skill to fire the shutter exactly at the right moment. 
Strange as it may appear, the focal-plane shutter, un- 
less the camera is a small one, and the shutter used 
at a high speed, is not a success for yacht photography. 
In nine cases out of ten, a good before-lens roller-blind 
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shutter of the Thornton-Pickard T. and І. type, will 
give a better and cleaner rendering of a racing yacht 
taken at close quarters than a focal-plane shutter work- 
ing at a normal speed. 

А rigid form of camera of the box-type is very useful 
for yacht photography. It is not only easier to hold, 
but it is also usually better protected for hard wear and 
tear. For fine-weather work a reflex camera is, of 
course, a boon, as it enables the moving object to be 
focussed right up to the instant of exposure. ІҒ the 
weather is rough, and the photographer is in a small 
boat, the odds are that the camera will get wet, and the 
lens, being exposed during the period of focussing, 
etc., will suffer considerably. With this simple box 


a couple of good strong strap handles should be fitted 


on either side, and also a strap to go round the neck, 
as a sudden lurch of the boat will often jerk the entire 
outfit out of the photographer’s hands. The lens should 
be of longer focal-length than usual, say, 8 in. on a 
quarter-plate. This enables a larger picture to be 
obtained without getting in too close. 

The finder is a feature of the camera used for yacht 
photography that requires considerable attention. The 
small brilliant finder, fitted to many of the cheap 
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modern folding cameras, is nearly hopeless for the pur- 
pose, as the image is so small that it is impossible to 
judge the final result with any certainty, and even then 
the fact that the photographer has to bend over and 
peer into the finder, while endeavouring to steady him- 
self, holding on to a stay, is not conducive to good 
work. The direct vision finder is better for seascape 
work of all descriptions, and it should not be too small. 
The best possible kind is a large wire finder, the same 
size as the plate. This should be divided into quarters 
by cross wires, and fitted to the camera front just above 
the lens, so that its base is level with the top of the 
camera. А sighting pin is fixed at the back of the 
camera, at the top, so that the point is in a straight line 
with the intersecting wires when the camera is held 
level. 

The actinic quality of the light on the water is gener- 
ally so high, especially in summer time, that very fast 
plates or films are not necessary. Тһе quality of the 
light may, however, be turned to advantage in yacht 
photography by using one of the high-speed ortho- 
chromatic plates now on the market, and a colour 
screen. Plates should, of course, be backed for this 
work. 
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The Old Ghosts at Home. 


Some startling evidence of how 
they carry on amateur photography 
in “Hades” was forthcoming 
at the Eustace Miles’ Vegetable 
Restaurant, when the Venerable 
Archdeacon Colley showed photographs which his long since dead 
parents had somehow үа upon some unusually sympathetic 
dry plates. Тһе Archdeacon put it down to “transcendental 
chemistry.” These impalpable amateurs have photographic ways 
which are quite peculiar to themselves. While they will steadily 
refuse to impress dozens of exquisitely sensitive plates, they will— 
but only at odd times, with an excess of zeal—cram two portraits 
on to one plate, and then perchance on another plate they will 
* project" the precise image, only reversed. In fact, just for all 
the world as if one negative had been made from the other. As 
a tule, when a spirit by means of “transcendental chemistry” 
focusses himself on a dry plate he does not do so dressed just as 
һе is in ethereal raiment, but in the old-fashioned garb in which 
when he was an ordinary mortal he was photographed by an 
ordinary photographer for ‘‘cash with order.” 


Cameras on the Wing. 

What is aptly enough described as “а remarkable new apparatus" 
is being experimented with by the German military authorities, 
which the Berlin correspondent of the Globe describes as being "a 
very light but powerful snapshot camera." Evidently the writer 
has some hazy notion that these picture shooting machines dis- 
charge something, so that molecules of silver bromide bring down 
the subject aimed at, much as a machine gun might account for 
a company of infantry. This “ powerful" contraption is fastened 
to the pigeon's breast, so that the lens points down on the fortifi- 
cations which are to be spied upon, and as the bird flies a 
* mechanical shutter" makes eight exposures, apparently on the 
same section of sensitised surface. In order to make the whole 
contrivance thoroughly practical and self-contained, the inventor 
has designed a combined pigeon cage and dark-room, which is 
very portable, and by means of which he develops his spy pictures 
“оп the spot." American inventors—of news—must look to their 
laurels. 


Tales of an Angler. | 

We sometimes hear marvellous yarns of amateurs who wait until 
the morning before sending-in day, and then rush for some pre- 
viouslv selected spot, get a few negatives, sit up all night printing, 
and deliver them, while yet wet in their frames, at one of the two 
great autumnal exhibitions. The opposite way of going to work 
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is that recently explained by Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, who has a friend 
—no relation to Mrs. Harris—who makes “‘ pictures for the admira- 
tion of all who visit photographic exhibitions." (This alone makes 
him unique.) We are told that “һе waits in the first place for 
months and years to get his original negative." From which it 
would seem he must work with a process plate and a pinhole on 
after-dark subjects. The exposure accomplished, he works on the 
negative ‘‘and on the enlarged negatives he makes, for years and 
years." This is no invention, but the sober truth. It is, however, 
only right to add that Mr. Sutcliffe states that his friend is a 
fisherman, who is no doubt well accustomed to describe his angling 
adventures. 

The Midnight Prowler. 

Now is the witching time of year when readers yawn and scribes 
give up their dead chestnuts and their feeblest marvels. Of the 
latter description are those remarkable paragraphs in which, as 
sure as July comes round, we read of miraculous midnight photo- 

raphs, taken, however, in districts where at this time of year there 
15 no night at all. For instance, no sooner does one amateur write 
how at Dundee two minutes at 11.59 p.m. sufficed for a view of 
the town to be secured, than another amateur, who is careful to 
explain that he was out and about so late through nothing more 
questionable than an “ordination social evening," states that on 
his e home he was suddenly seized with the desire to photo- 
graph Bennachie in the twilight of midnight; this he succeeded in 
accomplishing with four minutes’ exposure at F/sg. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of confiding wives, that this epidemic of mid- 
night exposures will not be allowed to spread south, or the camera 
will be getting more blame for keeping the good man out into the 
small hours than “ sitting up with a sick friend" or “kept late at 
the office.” 

Concerning Art. 

“А schoolmaster can be sure his boys have been copying when 
he sees the same figure wrong on every slate." Write critic for 
pedagogue and plate for slate and the remark applies quite well 
to the exhibition amateur. In the same way the apothegm that 
in pictorial art “style and method are personal; they fit like a 
suit of clothes, in which the better the cut the less likely they are 
to fit anyone but the owner," should be taken to heart by our 
ambitious photographic artists. And if any who read these lines 
are preparing exhibition work, they will of course go for breadth, 
for that is the photographic talisman which will transmit topo- 
graphy into pictorialism; but “lets have depth too," and re- 
member not to fall into that “ gloomy fashion” which is due to a 
“love of low tone," when, as regards landscape, nature is pitched 
in a high key. 
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HAND-CAMERA WORK 


BY COLVILLE STEWART. 


HE lucid and convincing articles which have 

been recently contributed to the photographic 

journals make one realise that, although per- 

haps little advantage is to be gained by the use 
of orthochromatic plates and screens on many occa- 
sions, there are times when a very real benefit results, 
and some subtle colour effect сап be recorded in a 
pleasing way which would be altogether lost on the 
ordinary '' colour-blind "' plate. 

Instantaneous photography is, however, what the 
majority of amateurs aim at, in the summer time at any 
rate, and the question therefore arises: To what extent 
can orthochromatic plates and screens be usefully em- 
ployed in hand-camera work? 

Fortunately for the photographer, many brands of 
coloür-sensitive plates can now be obtained of quite great 
rapidity, and with these, and a good lens working at a 
large aperture, exceedingly rapid work may be done. 

Everything, in fact, favours the would-be user of 
orthochromatic plates. Тһе good lens in question, 
working at a large aperture, may not give the crispness 
of definition obtainable with an ordinary R.R. lens 
worked at F/16. But crispness is sacrificed, purposely, 
nowadays, well-diffused, soft and esthetic pictures 
being sought after by the photographer of any preten- 
tions to pictorial abilitv. 

Let us take an actual example, pitting good apparatus 
and orthochromatics against moderate-priced apparatus 
without orthochromatics. Suppose that, on a June 
afternoon, a landscape subject requires, with F/11 and 
a very rapid plate, an exposure of a fiftieth of a second, 


it would be a snapshot subject. Now suppose that a 
rapid orthochromatic plate be used, with a screen 
necessitating five times normal exposure, and that a 
first-class lens working at F/3.6 be used. Тһе expo- 
sure would be approximately five-ninths of the first- 
named time, or one-ninetieth of a second—less than the 
non-orthochromatic exposure. 

Snapshot orthochromatic work is obviously, there- 
fore, open to those who possess a good lens. But it is 
equally open to possessors of a moderately expensive, 
or cheap, camera, by adopting another choice of plate 
and screen. 

In other words, certain plates will give an almost cor- 
rect colour rendering with a screen requiring only two 
or three times the normal exposure. These are pan- 
chromatic plates, which are sensitised by some of the 
modern powerful dyes such as pinachrome, homocol, 
etc. The colour-sensitiveness produced is so great that, 
in addition to the rapidity of the plates, only a very pale 
screen is necessary. 

Such plates may be prepared at home by bathing, 
and they may also now be obtained commercially. The 
screen used must be of the type which gives maximum 
correction with minimum light absorption, and gelatine- 
stained with filter yellow К, or some kindred dye will 
be found very effective. 

What I would point out to my readers is that, by 
devoting careful study to ways and means, all the ad- 
vantages offered by the orthochromatic method may be 
obtained by those to whom snapshot photography is a 
sine дий non. 


THE CLUB AND THE CRITICS. 


BY G. WANSEY SMITH. 


HE club is a postal one, and a portfolio circu- 
lates among the members every month. 
Occasionally the services of a critic of known 
standing and authority are obtained, and then, 
of course, everything goes smoothly. Тһе great man's 
remarks, if not indisputable, are at least well and cour- 
teously expressed, and no offence is taken. 

There are drawbacks, however, even to this arrange- 
ment, for the critic of standing and repute is generally 
а busy man, and delays the starting of the month's 
round considerably, and the secretary has to reply to 
numerous inquiries as to '' where the portfolio has got 
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to," or has this or that member been accidentally 
omitted from the list? 

As a general rule, recourse is had to a less known but 
perfectly competent critic. One gentleman kindly 
undertook this thankless task on many occasions when 
no one else was available, but unfortunately caused the 
resignation of several members through his breezy and 
sarcastic way of expressing himself. For instance, in 
commenting upon a quarter-plate print of the extreme 
fuzzy order, his remark was, '' Not very convincing ; 
would make a good ' Salon’ picture іп a beaten copper 
frame, four feet square.” 
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Again, on a similarly sized print, “ Would be im- 
proved by trimming two inches off thc top and the same 
amount from the bottom." 

Upon another occasion a terrible glossy P.O.P. print 
was sent in of a dog lying on the grass. Тһе animal's 
legs were out of focus and proportion, and the print 
was spotty, stained, and badly mounted. The artist's 
pseudonym was ‘‘ Odol. Hence the justifiable 
remark, ‘‘I trust the much-advertised dentifrice of 
this name is better than the print.” 

The folio was returned to the secretary with this 
criticism missing, and he was shortly after blamed by 
another member (who evidently had not seen but heard 
of it) for allowing such a comment to be circulated. 

“А young lady," wrote the secretary's correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ sends in a photo of her pet dog, and the critic’s 
remark is that “һе hopes the artist is better looking 
than the dog.’ ”’ 

In commenting upon the portrait of an old hen 
masked so as to show only a small portion of her 
feathered charms against a background of match board- 
ing in perfect focus, and sent in to illustrate ‘‘ Old 
Age,’’ the critic’s sarcastic comment was, ‘‘ This semi- 
study is unique. It seems a pity that the delightful 
uniformity of this artistically timbered scene should 
have been marred by the introduction of some foreign 
object in the foreground, but perhaps it is intended to 
remind us in these days of fiscal controversy that ‘ half 
a loaf is better than no bread.’ "' 

This caused the resignation of the artist, who wrote, 
‘“ [ fail to see any humour in the idiotic remarks which 
your critic has permitted himself to make. Don’t 
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trouble to send me your portfolio any more, and let 
me know what I owe the club for subscription and 
fines.” 

Such incidents at length convinced the secretary that 
outside critics were not beneficial to the club, and the 
plan of mutual criticism was tried with fair success at 
first, but members soon began to grumble that they 
obtained no assistance from the remarks made. 

One member wrote, ‘‘ I cannot see of what assist- 
ance it is to me or any other member to suggest leaving 
out objects that were present, or including ones that 
were not. The subject was ‘A Pump,’ and I have 
photographed a pump, and I maintain that it is a very 
good photo of a pump, too. If any one can find any 
technical fault or give me any practical advice how to 
make a still better photo of a pump, I shall recognise 
the advantage of remaining a member,” etc., etc. 

The troubles with critics are far from being the only 
ones that beset the honorary secretary of a postal photo- 
graphic club, but other worries, such as omitting to 
advise change of address, sending in prints too late for 
inclusion, forwarding the folio out of its proper order, 
leaving prints behind, and so on, do not come within 
the scope of the title of these remarks. Enough has 
been said, however, to show that the official referred to 
does not lie on a bed of roses. 

The fact is that technical criticism is impossible with- 
out having the negative as well as the print and the 
fullest details of all processes in producing both nega- 
tive and print, whilst criticism from an artistic stand- 
point is in a very great measure a matter of taste, since 
no arbitrary rules of composition can be laid down. 
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Practical Isessons in Photographie Opties for Beginners. 


By A. 


E have seen that the single lens requires a diaphragm 
V before its definition can be considered at all satis- 

factory. This may, in fact, be said of every lens, 
only the better the lens, the larger the fixed stop that is 
permissible; until a point is reached when it is very little 
smaller than the diameter of the lens tube. Тһе single lens 
has, however, this disadvantage, that the use of a stop intro- 
duces a curved distortion towards the edges of the picture, 
so that if any straight lines appear there, they will be ren- 
dered as curved lines. This is not so serious a matter for 
landscape work, but is highly objectionable when photo- 
graphing architecture, or in copying. For this reason, the 
single lens is only really suitable for landscape purposes. 
Fortunately, it has the compensating advantage of giving 
great brilliancy of image, since there are only two reflecting 
surfaces; so that scarcely any light is lost or reflected, as 
would be the case with a greater number of glasses and 


intervening air spaces. It should, in fairness, be acknow- 
ledged that some of the better-class single lenses, by good 
makers, show scarcely any distortion. 
Two Hinds of Curvilinear Distortion. 
When the stop is placed in front of the lens, straight lines 
at the edges of the field are curved outwards, a distortion 
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LOCKETT. 
. IV.—CURVILINEAR DISTORTION. 


appropriately known as “ barrel-shaped " (see fig. 1). If, 
on the other hand, the stop is placed behind the lens, the 
marginal lines are curved inwards, producing what is called 


“© cushion-shaped "' distortion (fig. 2). It is found that the 
best effect is obtained by placing the stop in front, and that 
is how it is fitted in all modern landscape lenses. With the 
reading-glass lens temporarily fastened to the camera front, 
as described in the first article of this series, the two varie- 
ties of distortion can be readily produced and examined 
by cutting small circular openings in pieces of cardboard of 
convenient size to act as stops. One of these should be 
made large enough to screen stray light from the sides of 
the reading-glass (since there is no tube), bending the edges 
over to form a box, and standing it a short distance in front 
of the lens. Тһе other should fit inside the camera a little 
way behind the lens. It will be seen that the front position 
is decidedly to be preferred, and also that the best effect is 
obtained when the stop is a certain distance from the lens, 
as may be proved by moving it nearer to and further away 
from the latter. 
Correction of Distortion. 

The fact that the distortion is in two contrary directions, 

according to the position of the stop, naturally suggested 
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the remedy. This is simply to use two lenses, and to place 
the stop between them (see fig. 3). The cushion distortion 
given by the front lens, in front of the stop, is then exactly 


compensated for by the barrel distortion of the lens behind 
the latter, and as a result all the lines of the picture are 


straight and true. 


This is known as rectilinearity—i.e., 


A ) 


OW many of the hints and maxims that are given from 

time to time to tyros are platitudes old as the pro- 

verbial hills! The number is enormous, and yet the 
fact of their being platitudes does not render them any the 
less true or less valuable. 

In the matter of exposure, the platitudes are so often 
scoffed at and so often let go, with the result that on look- 
ing through an average album, you are greeted with : 

"That was such a lovely bit, but it does not come out 
well in the photo!” 

Then why waste plates? 

“А picture is not so bright in monochrome as it is in 
Nature's myriad tints.” Then carry a piece of tinted glass 
and examine the view on the focussing screen through that. 
If, after this, there be nothing to recommend it, pass on. 

The lighting is everything in a photograph; form alone 
will not make a picture. 

. It is as well to remember that little or nothing is gained 
by skimping the time of exposure. Modern plates allow of 
really marvellous variations, but they cannot stand under- 
exposure. Rapidity being the rage, the tendency of plates 
IS to fog if they remain sufficiently long in the developer 
to bring the latent image of an under-exposed picture. Тһе 
best plan to obviate this is to ascertain the exposure and 
minimum aperture necessary for the picture in question, and 
then slightly increase the latter by opening the iris dia- 
Phragm ever such a little. By this means the amount of 
light allowed to fall upon the plate is increased to a slight 
extent, while the speed of the shutter is unaffected 
obi, ix worth thinking about in the picturing of moving 
jects. 

À tip for photographing the interior of a building such 
as a church, and one which, if time be no object, saves a 
good deal of trouble, is as follows : — 

ocus up with full aperture, and then gradually stop 
down until the whole view becomes dark. Now very gradu- 
ally open up the diaphragm unti] the faintest glimmerings 
of a picture appear. Leave it at that, and expose ар 
ordinary backed plate (about 100 H. and D.) for twenty 
minutes. This has answered in innumerable cases tried by 
all sorts of workers. There is only one point which needs 
саге, and that is: be sure you can only just see the principal 
bright objects, say the altar cross, lectern, and so forth. 
\ апу a failure has naturally arisen through wanting to see 
too much on the screen, and so using too large an aperture. 
Medium and special rapid plates will want proportionately 
655 time, which depends upon their speed number. 

Woodland scenes are frequently found to be failures 
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right-linedness—and any lens in which curvilinear distor- 
tion is so corrected is called a rectilinear. АП lenses consist- 
ing of more than one combination, with the stop in the. 
centre, are rectilinear; although they may be known by 
another name, indicating some additional quality, as, for 
example, the portrait lens, the wide-angle lens, and the 
anastigmat. 
Distortion Removed by Enlarging. 

It is worth noting that if an enlargement is made from a 
negative showing curvilinear distortion, using the same 
lens it was taken with, the defect is completely corrected. 
This is really an extension of the principle for securing 
rectilinearity, previously mentioned, :.е., the negative was 
taken with the stop before the lens, and the enlarging is a 
reversal of that procedure; the negative this time standing 
for the object, and the stop being thus virtually behind the 
lens, so that one distortion counteracts the other. 


through under-exposure ; the glade may look light, but the 
green tint is not very actinic, and consequently a far 
longer exposure is necessary than the beginner might fancy 
at a first glance. 

A good point to be remembered by users of stand cameras 
who employ a lens cap is this: in removing the cap, use the 
upper part as a fulcrum, and lift the cap from the lower 
side first, and when the exposure is complete, replace at the 
top first, covering the lower side last, always taking great 
care to keep the hand well out of the view of the lens. By 
this means, the foreground gets rather more exposure than 
the sky, which is one of the objects aimed at. See that the 
lens cap fits easily, though light-tightly, and either attach it 
by a cord to the camera or else carry a spare one, in view 
of possible loss. Remember always not to uncap the lens 
before drawing the shutter of the dark slide. Omitting to 
do this causes a lot of uneasiness and bad language. 

If the worker makes sure that he is exposing sufficiently 
for his shadow details, he can safely leave the lighter parts 
to after treatment. In the case of interiors, however, 
backed plates should always be used. Some will be told 
that the use of films obviates backing, but this is not so; 
films show halation as readily as unbacked plates. 

Focus always with full aperture, or at least with a large 
stop, and close down afterwards; this saves trouble in 
searching all over the focussing screen in the dark to make 
sure of the presence of important objects at the edges. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to repeat the old maxim: 
“When in doubt as to length of exposure, make two, one 
half the time of the other. Develop the shorter first, and it 
will act as a guide for the development of the second, even 
if it be a failure. In taking an object which is important, 
and one which it may be impossible for any reason to get 
at again, this course should always be adopted. 

Counting seconds is best done by getting a friend to hold 
a watch, but failing this, a good plan is to count seven 
rapidly: one, two, three, four, five, six, seven—that taking 
about a second; and if a number of seconds are to be 
counted, hold a similar number of pebbles in the hand and 
drop one in the pocket at each count. By this device it is 
almost impossible to go wrong. Swinging a yard of string 
with a weight at the end may be very nice and scientific, but 
it is very Inconvenient. 

These points, as was suggested at the beginning, do not 
claim to be original discoveries, but the present writer 
knows that had he been acquainted with them all as a begin- 
ner, much trouble, expense, and heartache would have been 
avoided. 
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HE claims of 
plain silver 
paperare 


T 


always to be considered 
by the seeker after pic- 
torial effects with a ''straight ” 


process, and there is no doubt the 
folowing method оі preparing 
the paper, for which we are indebted to the Bulletin of 
Photography, is one capable of giving the most beauti- 
ful results with little expense or trouble. 

With this method any variety of good drawing paper 
may be used, and the varieties of surfaces, textures, and 
effects to be obtained is therefore unlimited. А great 
variety of tones can be obtained, from sepia or a rich 
brown to a deep purple or even black, capable of repro- 
ducing in many instances the same soft and warm tints 
of an old mezzotint or copperplate. Fine red-chalk 
tones can also be obtained, as described later. 

Unlike carbon or the other forms of bichromate print- 
ing (whose artistic features we are not here disputing), 
there is no uncertainty in the degree of exposure. Тһе 
printing may be watched as it goes on, and is perfectly 
under control of the individual taste of the worker. 

If the following manipulatory details are carried out, 
success is assured. The paper stock should be of good 
quality. Тһе surface may be either smooth or rough, 
according to the effect sought after by the photographer. 
Mark one side of the sheet in a corner with a lead pencil, 
then pinch up the four corners so as to make sort of 
little lips. This device is to make the paper float easily 
in the liquid. Make a salting solution of some soluble 
chloride so as to be able afterwards to convert the 
nitrate of silver which is applied into silver chloride. 

The colour of the image is modified by the character 
of the chloride employed. Теп grains to the ounce of 
water is sufficient, except with barium chloride or mer- 
curic chloride, when twenty grains will be required. 

Chlorides of ammonium, sodium, strontium or barium 
are to be preferred as salting agents. Good drawing 
paper, Whatman's, furnishes a good basis, but it is ad- 
vantageous to resize it. For this purpose rub up a level 
spoonful of arrowroot to a cream with a little water, and 
then pour about twenty ounces of boiling water on it, 
stirring constantly till it is a thin jelly. 

The marked side of the paper is floated on this sizing, 
avoiding air-bells, dried, and is now ready for the salt- 
ing. Тһе salt solution may be applied by floating the 
paper, but equally as well by means of a tuft of cotton. 
Pour a little pool of the salting solution in the middle 
of the paper, and then, by a series of circular move- 
ments, distribute it over the surface. Wring out the 
cotton wad, and with long sweeps in a horizontal and 
diagonal direction get rid of streaks. Dry the paper 
and it is ready for the silvering. 

The silver solution is made of 


Nitrate of silver лаан ны 60 gr 
Nitrate of ammonia ......................... 60 gr 
Distilled water .............................. I OZ. 
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If the paper is floated, about 
twelve to sixteen ounces will be 
nceded, so that it is more econo- 
mical to swab the paper. 

The bath ought to be slightly alkaline by adding a 
little solution of carbonate of soda. The addition of 
the soda will cause a little precipitation. Let the solu- 
поп stand till it subsides, or filter it out. 

If the paper is floated, allow it to remain in contact a 
couple of minutes. The silvering is done in a room with 
weak daylight or artificial light. 

When the paper is dry, fume with ammonia by plac- 
ing it in a box with a saucer with a small quantity of 
liquid ammonia at the bottom. Ешпе ten minutes. 

Plain paper. prints rapidly, but the progress may be 
readily watched. 

The prints, when sufficiently exposed, are to be 
soaked in a bath of water to which a few drops of 
acetic acid is added, and then washed in several changes 
of water. Тһеу are now ready for toning. 

The toning bath is made of 


Water арымды ы С О Ке 32 02 
Acetate soda ................................. 60 gr. 
басамын аа а сөре x same AE CUM. 60 gr. 
Chloride pold >. ааваа 4 gr. 
Uranium nitrate .............................. 4 gr. 


Add the uranium and gold first. Neutralise the solu- 
tion with a little bicarbonate of soda solution until red 
litmus paper just turns blue, then add the other chemical 
bodies. 

Introduce the prints one at a time, or, what is better, 
tone one print at a time. Gently move the dish until the 
desired tone is secured. Toning proceeds much more 
rapidly than with ordinary P.O.P. А few minutes 15 
often sufficient, so it is necessary here to use a little 
judgment. For the lighter tones, sepias and browns, a 
few seconds is often sufficient. 

After removal from the toning bath rinse in water and 
then fix : 


EL DO та оа e ЕОНИ 2 OZ. 
Salt: РИО К ЕЛ ЕКОО ОСУ es I OZ. 
Bicarbonate soda ............................ 3 oz 
Water 55500) ——— — Hr I6 oz 
Fixing is accomplished in fifteen minutes. Тһе prints 


are then well washed in several changes of water, soaked 
for ten minutes in a dish with plenty of clear water, 
drained off, and soaked again for another ten minutes, 
and then drained and dried by hanging up or placing in 
clean blotters. Тһе following instructions may aid in 
getting the tones: | 
Deep printing and quick toning gives sepias and 
browns. 
Deep printing and long toning gives purples and 
blacks. | 
Light printing and short toning gives light sepias. 
. Light printing and long toning gives cool greys and 
slate tints. 
Various intermediate cffects between these сап be pro- 
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embody the most up-to-date developments of modern 
camera construction and havea special interest for the 
prospective purchaser, To the beginner making his 
first steps and to the glass plate camera user looking 
for a more convenient outfit, they appeal with equal 
force, combining as they do the maximum of compact- 
ness consistent with the necessary rigidity of parts, 
with the best possible workmanship and equipment. 


DELS 


yan ine 8215 1 For Roll Films only. 

No. 4» 3%Х 3: aie | For Roll Films only. 
with R.R. Lews. ; 

No. 3 3ix4t .. 726 ) For Roll Films or Plates, 

No. 3a. 5іхір .. 90/- Have rising fronts and 

No. 4. 5 ХА. -, OO: | К.К. lenses. 


PLEASE 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


Write for full 


mp : , 
171-173, Regent St., W.; до, Strand, London, W.C. 


MENTION THIS 


KODAK, Ltd., 


57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, Е.С. 


sold St., LIVERPOOL ; 72-74, Buchanan St., GLASGOW 


particulars and Price List, 


+ S9, 
, 4 heapsi e, I. C. ; 115, Oxtord St, Yu 


AND ALI, DEALERS. 


JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SIMPLEST AND BEST. MORE AIR SPACES WILL COST 
MORE MONEY AND GIVE A LESS BRILLIANT IMAGE. 


Before ordering your outfit write for our list. It will cost you nothing and may 
save you pounds. Aldis lenses are by far the best value for money as yet offered. 


blind deu е т у т те е h.c 
THE EASIEST 
PRINTING PROCESS. 


Print in the way which will 
give you least trouble, no toning 
difficuities, and require no mount. 
ing. ESTONA Postcards have 
all those advantages. 

PRINT QUICKLY, 

NO PREVIOUS WASHING, 

FEW MINUTES' HYPO, 
WASH— 

THAT’S ALL! 
Exquisite red to purple tones (a special 
feature of ESTONA). Four grades: 
Glossy, Silky, Matt and Cream Crayon. 


POSTCARDS 


ОҒ ALL DEALERS, 64. PACKETS. 


Sole Makert— 


THB BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LTD., 
CRITBRION WORKS, 
STBCHFORD, BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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tion of Schlippe salt, five grains to the ounce (sulpho- 
approaching scarlet, may be had by treating the  antimoniate of potassa), then washing it under the tap. 
thoroughly washed print (free from hypo) with a weak If a few drops of ammonia be added to the Schlippe salt 
solution of bichloride of mercury, chloride of copper or solution a rich russet tone may be had. The paper on 
ferricyanide of potassium until bleached, and then which the print in red is desired should have a good 
thoroughly washing it, after which it is placed in a solu- body and ought to be heavily sized; that is, sized twice. 
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duced with a little experimenting. Bright red tones, 
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Ву T. THORNE BARKER, F.C.S. F.R.P.S. 


NTENSIFICATION тау be necessary in a nega- The plate is left in the mercuric solution until the film 
tive for one of two reasons. Тһе image may not has become thoroughly bleached, 7.e., until the conver- 
be suitable for a certain class of printing, or it sion of the entire image into НрАрСІ, has taken 
тау be too weak to be of any practical value. place. It has then a creamy-white appearance, and it is 

There may also be the actual intensification of the image taken out of the bleaching solution and washed in run- 
throughout, where the scale of gradation is as far as ning water or several changes for about fifteen minutes. 
possible maintained, and the intensification of the high The re-development, in which the intensification is 
lights, with no building up of the shadows, i.e., an produced, may be carried out with a variety of sub- 
increase in the effective contrast of the image. stances or solutions. Ferrous oxalate has been shown 
The most obvious way to intensify a negative is to by Chapman Jones to be the most satisfactory, and ап 
add an opaque substance to the image, and this may be ordinary ferrous oxalate developer may be employed. 
done by a variety of methods. Lead, mercury, uranium, А ro per cent. solution of ammonia, or of sodium sul- 
copper, etc., are employed, and in each process an in-  phite, or acetone sulphite will give almost equally good 
soluble compound of the metal is deposited on the silver results, the latter, like a solution of ordinary hypo, 
image or combined with it. giving a brownish tone to the image. The scale of 
One of the most satisfactory methods of intensifica- gradation with acetone sulphite is, according to Precht 
tion is that in which mercury is the metal used. Мег- апа others, better than that obtained with sodium 
curic chloride, HgCl., becomes, in contact with the  sulphite. 
silver image, a double chloride of the two metals, One point worth remembering in connection with 
HgAgCl, ог HgCl,AgCl, and this creamy white sub- mercury intensification is that it may be repeated 
stance is blackened by suitable treatment, when the several times, and the satisfactory experiment of four 
mercury increment intensifies the original silver image. times successively intensifying a weak autochrome 
The exact composition of the bleaching solution is not plate, carried out by Chapman Jones with mercury and 
of great importance, but consists usually of a mixture ferrous oxalate, has already been mentioned in these 
of mercuric chloride with either some chloride or pages. 
potassium bromide. The following is quite a con- For under-exposed negatives which require a very 
venient solution to prepare :— considerable building up of the image, the uranium 
intensifier, which works in the one-solution form, may 


Mercuric chloride..................... бо gr. | | 
Ammonium chloride ................ 30 » be found more satisfactory than mercury. It is also 
ИАР TEN 5 oz. useful in the case of very thin, flat, over-exposed, and 
Eder gives the following bromide formula :— under-developed pictures. A good formula is as 
: : follows :— 
Mercuric chloride ................... 60 gr. қ 
Potassium bromide ...........-..... бо, А.--Х/агег .............................. 40 gr. 
WY BLED ырақ дарда ЫЫ 64 oz Uranium nitrate ..................... 4 02. 
D ; | А ; ac Сабынды Еа ini 
The negative requiring intensification must, in any B E. p» ace id 50 minims. 
process, be thoroughly washed first, as any traces of e O ды 40 Br. 
“ WV ACER алладан oe а Кыйкыр 4 02. 


hypo" in the film will cause trouble. Тһе most " 
usual case where this trouble occurs is with unevenly Mix equal parts of А and B just before use. 
coated plates, the first sodium-silver thiosulphate formed The negative assumes a foxy-red colour in this solu- 
In fixing not being fully dissolved in the excess of hypo tion, and a deposit of uranium ferrocyanide is formed 
In the thickest parts. Stains or uneven intensification upon the image. There has been much discussion as to 
are sure to result unless the hypo is fully eliminated. {һе nature of the deposit. Тһе gradation certainly 


The use of a hypo eliminator is therefore desirable, appears to be different according as one uses an excess 
especially in rapid work. We have recently intensified or otherwise of ferricyanide. Dr. Lüppo-Cramer con- 
film negatives with mercury and ammonia within five siders that it is possible to get a combined silver image 
minutes after taking them from the fixing bath, eliminat- with uranium, and has suggested a bath for the pur- 
Ing the hypo by а minute's immersion in each of three pose. Тһе reddish-coloured, intensified image presents 
or four changes of water coloured pink with potassium under the microscope, however, the appearance of a 
permanganate, after a first good rinse in water, and mixture of the uranium deposit interspersed with the 
then | thoroughly rinsing again in running water. silver grains. | 

thion, hypono, hydrogen peroxide, and a variety of Too much washing of the intensified negative will 
other agents may be used with equal success. wash away the deposit to a great extent. If the whites 
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are at all stained, they may be purified by placing the 
negative in a 5 per cent. solution of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide for a minute or two, and then giving it several 
good rinses in water. Whatever intensification is 
obtained will be somewhat increased during the drying. 

A popular intensifier of recent introduction is the 
chromium one, in which the negative is first bleached in 
an acid solution of bichromate, and is afterwards re-de- 
veloped with amidol or some other organic agent. The 
nature of the deposit has been the matter of some con- 


troversy, but the original articles by Welborne Piper. 


and Carnegie which appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS of June, 1905, give the principal details. The 
well-washed negative is '' bleached ” in the following 
solution first :— 


Potassium bichromate ............. IO gr. 
Hydrochloric acid .................... 5 minims 
WY ALOE incisal ымбат t Pen ad idus I OZ. 


The oxide precipitated is to some extent soluble in acid, 
and more than five minims to the ounce is not desirable. 
After a thorough washing, the plate is re-developed in 
an ordinary amidol-sulphite developer, or with hydro- 
quinone, or M.Q. Very considerable intensification can 
be obtained in this way, and it will be found a most 
useful method for weak negatives. 
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Silver intensification has become familiar once again 
by the use of it with autochrome plates, but it is some- 
what liable to cause stains unless used with great 
caution, and is hardly to be recommended for ordinary 
dry-plate work in preference to the baths already 
described. 

Copper and lead toning are occasionally resorted to, 
the latter giving very vigorous intensification, and 
having been abandoned more or less for that reason, 
except for special purposes. А large selection of 
methods and formula will be found in the '' Dictionary 
of Photography.” 

Lumiére's one-solution mercuric iodide developer and 
an ingenious method of partial intensification, with 
alteration of contrast, will be found fully described in 
Mr. McIntosh's paper, vide the Photographic Journal 
for April, 1905, where many valuable hints are also 
given. Тһе latter method consists in re-bromising the 
negative with chromic acid and potassium bromide, and 
then re-developing until the desired result is obtained. By 
allowing the shadows to completely re-develop and 
at once fixing, the high lights will be insufficiently 
re-developed and will partially fix out; a better gradated 
picture is thus obtained with only the shadow details 
intensified. 


— —— — —e3Ottke — — — — 


AT THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL. 


HEIR twenty-seventh annual meeting, held recently, found 
the members of the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association in optimistic mood. Тһе last year has been one of 
praiseworthy progress in spite of certain depressing circum- 
stances, including two removals that would have daunted less 
stalwart hearts. The average attendance has almost doubled 
during the last year or two, and the membership roll now stands 
at between sixty and seventy. One member claimed that the 
L. and P. was the only photographic society that kept up the 
old tradition of threshing problems out to the finish. Without 
making any odious comparisons, he suggested that in another 
place, as they say in Parliament, the discussions had become 
effeminate, and congratulatory rather than critical. He ad- 
mitted that at the association they had a habit of picking holes, 
but they mended every hole they picked. 
Mr. T. E. Freshwater, a very old member of the association, 
recounted to the meeting some of its past triumphs. Among 


A New Reflex Swing-back Camera. 


-other ‘ scoops,” the first gelatino-chloride paper was shown 


before the L. and P., and the first dry plates were exhibited 
to the same wide-awake body, not to mention more recent firsts, 
in the shape of the demonstration of the Lumiére plate and of 
the less palpable “ Thames," which latter provided a memor- 
able evening during the last session. 

Much of the credit for the continued welfare of the associa- 
tion is due to the hard-working hon. secretary, Mr. Ernest 
Human. Mr. Human had the pleasure of showing to the associa- 
tion the other night an ingenious camera of his own contriving. 
It is a reflex camera with a swing-back, and was designed as 
the best of all answers to a statement that no such camera 
could be made. The camera has many excellent points, but the 
particular feature for which Mr. Human has taken out his 
patent is the contrivance for securing the simultaneous swing of 
the focussing screen at the back of the camera, the viewing 
screen at the top, and the reflector. 


— e 8]e———— — 


E would again call our 
W readers' attention to the 

important competitions 
which we have organised—the 
one for oil or bromoil workers, 
the other for those who produce 
straight prints from straight 
negatives. The following are the 
conditions of the competitions, 
and it should be noticed that, in 
addition to those we mentioned 
last week, there are two half- 
guinea prizes in each competi- 
tion, making ten prizes in each 
case. 

For the best picture in the oil- 
pigment or bromoil processes, 
ET. a first prize of two guineas is 
gx offered. One guinea is offered 
TITIONS. | f 3]. for the next best, and two prizes 

| of half-a-guinea each to the 
authors of the prints adjudged 
third and fourth. Six consola- 
tion prizes, each consisting of an 
album of five photogravure re- 
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productions of the works of the late А. Horsley Hinton, will 
also be awarded. 

As the pictures entered in this competition will largely 
depend for their success upon the manipulative skill of the 
author when making the prints, the second competition 
will be for the best “straight” prints from untouched 
"straight" negatives. А first prize of two guineas will be 
given for the best print in any direct printing process, such 
as platinotype, P.O.P., carbon, bromide, or gaslight paper, 
made from an untouched negative. The negatives of the 
winning prints must be produced for our inspection if 
required. А second prize of one guinea for the next best, 
and two prizes of half a guinea each for the prints next in 
merit, will also be given. Six consolation prizes, each con- 
sisting of an album of five photogravure reproductions of 
the works of the late A. Horsley Hinton, will also be 
awarded. 

This second competition will give an opportunity to those 
of our readers who complain that "straight" prints and 
* good sound photography" are excluded from our competi- 
tions by the “pictorial” productions of the oil and gum 
workers. 

We look forward to a large entry in these competitions, 
and when the winning prints are reproduced in these pages 
our readers will be able to judge for themselves the respec- 
tive merits of the two tvpes of workers. 

The closing date for both competitions in September зо. 
Coupons will be published later. 


| 
| 
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The “SANDERSON” 


Hand Camera 
and what it will do 


Each '' Sanderson " Hand Camera is fitted with a Universal Rising and Swing 
Front for difficult subjects that may be encountered when photographing. 

The Swing Front is here shown in use with the camera, otherwise in its norma] 
position at the infinity mark. The two small bolts with the bullet ends, shown on 
the camera front just below the lens, control this movement. By simply withdrawing 
them, the camera frontis permitted to swing to any degree on its central pivots, 
and is secured in any required position by the milled nuts. 

These locking bolts used in conjunction with the slotted struts form an impor- 
taut feature of the “ Sanderson" patent. A lens that can b» swung but not locked 
at any required point is useless. By means of this Swing Front you can get pictures 
of high buildings from the ground level to the weather vane. 


Why do not other cameras have this “Sanderson” Universal Front if it is 
such a great advantage ? 


Doubtless owners of other cameras would like to have the advantages of the 
" Sanderson" movements, but the invention was such an important one that 
it was strictly patented, and its advantages are obtained by users of “ Sanderson” 
cameras only. 


This diagram shows a portion of the Universal Swing movement and the 
locking action. It shows the camera front in three different upright positions. 
The slotted struts swing from а common centre. It is, of course, obvious that 
the front can be stopped at any point on the arc shown by the arrow heads, and 
at the same time can be raised or lowered in any position within the arc. 
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You cannot do this with your ordinary camera. You can do it with а cum 
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“Sanderson.” 


Iu this little space we cannot tell you much about the ‘‘ Sanderson," but if 
you will send usa postcard, we will post you a 70 page fully illustrated book 
entirely devoted to this wonderful camera. 


The “ Sanderson " movements are all patented, and cannot be applied to 
any other camera, Cameras may be made to look like the ''Sanderson,"' 
but they do not possess апу of the features that have made the ‘‘ Sanderson ’’ 
famous. | 


Hou GHTONS 17? 


88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Every Photographic Dealer of importance can show you a “ Sanderson ’’ Camera. Say you have 
seen the '' Sanderson ” advertised and would like to examine опе. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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GOLD 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


We do not mean coin of the realm, but a Daylight Printing 
Paper which contains the requisite gold to give your print 
PERMANENT RICH AND PURPLE TONES. 
By using THIS paper and placing your print in hypo and 
water, wonderful effects will follow which you may vary 
according to the time of the bath. It is so simple. Just 
hypo and water. And the name of the paper is— 


ZIGO 


N.B.—THE “1908” BATCHES ARE PERFECTION. 
All Dealers sell **ZICO.” Manufactured by THOS. ILLINGWORTH & CO., Ld., Willesden Junotion, London, N.W. 


Have you ever compared the Monnts and 
mechanical workmanship of 
a Busch Lens ? 
M) It does not require an 
expert to realise its 
superiority, 
but you may 
C^ not havenoticed 
it, because your 


EMIL BUSCH interest is more 35, Charles Street, 


OPTICAL СО. іп the Lens Hatton Garden, London, Е.0. 
, actually which 


takes the picture. 
Bat the finish 


of the 
Exterior, which 
you can see, is a sure 
sign of the care bestowed on 


the interior, which requires much skill 
combined with scientific knowledge to bring to a 
state of perfection—and 


SUCH IS A BUSCH LENS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A NOTE ON SYMPATHETIC 
TREATMENT. 
By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


OT a little of the absorbing 

interest attached to photo- 

graphic work is accounted for 

by its almost endless variety. 
This 15 ‘especially apparent in por- 
traiture. Almost every sitter can be 
treated in a different way. 

The arrangement of the lighting, the 
choice of the background, dark or 
light, the pose of the sitter, and the 
method of printing finally adopted are 
some of the varying factors which help 
to make every portrait more or less 
different from any other. 

Sometimes one sitter will afford 
opportunities for many varying effects 
of lighting and posing. Taking only 
one of the factors into account, there 
are many experiments that may be 
made in unconventional and unusual 
methods of lighting. Even in an ordi- 
nary room and with no special 
appliances there is great scope for this 
sort of thing. From among this great 
variety of methods it is most important 
to choose alw ays those that are suitable 
for the type of sitter and in ЕЕ 
with that sitter's characteristics 

Broadly speaking, there are to be 
considered, first of all, the charac- 
teristics of sex. 

A ladv's portrait, for instance, 
usually calls for delicate treatment, a 
light background, soft lighting, with 
no heavy shadows, and final printing 
on a smooth paper; whereas a dark 
background and a stronger, more 
dramatic scheme of lighting would be 
quite appropriate for a strong mascu- 


line face. ы 
The aim in lighting and posing should be to 
emphasise special characteristics of the sitter, so that 


for ordinary sitters with no striking charac teristics 
ordinary lighting i IS most suitable. 

When dealing with such a sitter as that shown in 
hg. 4, there is some scope for unconventionality in treat- 
ment. Тһе chief characteristics here are the curly hair 
and the quaint profile, and the high back lighting 
emphasises just these two features, leaving almost 
everything else to the imagination. Іп fig. mE 
Boy,’’ reproduced on р. 73, a somewhat similar manner 
of lighting has been used, but the reflected light from 
the paper has lightened the shadows a good deal. 

It is interesting to note in this photograph how the 
pyramidal form of the composition is repeated in the 
curious triangular shape of the sitter's head. 

In making experiments of this kind the question of 
suitable costume must also be considered, especially if 
the sitter be a small boy. In fig. 3 the Norfolk jacket 
and the white collar are quite in keeping with the char- 
acter of the portrait, and they do not seem at all out of 
place; but I did not see how a stiff, shiny collar could 
possibly be in harmony with such treatment as shown in 


”» 
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By A. Е. HIRSCHFELD. 


fig. 4, so I had it taken off. The must 
alwavs be avoided. 

It does not necessarily follow that a sitter for whom 
an unusual method of treatment is suitable can be 
treated only in an unconventional way; ordinary light- 
ings and simple poses can, of course, be adopted with 
these sitters, but the unconventional and unusual should 
be avoided with such sitters as are obviously unsuited 
for such methods of treatment. 

It is just the same in landscape work. When the 
photograph is a representation of an evening scene we 
try and secure long horizontal lines, dark, luminous 
shadows, and an evening sky, while in photographing a 
landscape on a bright summer's day we try and get as 
much as possible the effect of sunlight both on the nega- 
tive and in the final printing process. 

Those who always bear in mind the importance of 
sympathetic treatment throughout the whole of the 
operation will find it of incalculable benefit, whatever 
branch of photographic work they may be engaged In. 
It is so easy to spoil the effect of an otherwise successful 
photograph by some slight mistake that might easily 
have been avoided. 


incongruous 
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IN EARLY VICTORIAN GARB. 


(See article on previous page.) 
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THE CLQSE OF DAY. 


By HARRY WADE. 


On some Possibilities of the Watalu Self-developing Plate. 


BY HARRY WADE. 


GLANCE through the advertisement pages of the 
А photographic papers of to-day reveals а multitude of 

advancements little known, or not even thought of, 
by the photographers of ten years ago. In apparatus the 
amateur can to-day purchase a beautifully made, light 
folding hand camera, fitted with a lens working at about 
F/6, at a most reasonable price; then there are the daylight 
loading rollable films; in printing papers there are gas- 
light printing papers and self-toning P.O.P. in every con- 
ceivable surface. In plates enormous strides have been 
made. It is now possible to obtain isochromatic plates at 
the same price as ordinary plates, and extra rapid plates at 
350 H. and D. speed numbers, costing no more than plates 
at 80 H. and D. But perhaps the greatest advance 18 that 
of a plate absolutely self-developing, either s!ow, rapid, or 
isochromatic, at the same price as backed ordinary plates. 

For ordinary stand camera work the Landscape Watalu 
plate will, as a rule, be found to meet the case, the plate 
being slow. It has a remarkably fine grain; this indeed is a 
peculiarity with all the Watalu plates; thev give a much 
finer grain than with the ordinary developers. 

The plates are, of course, the well-known Wellington pro- 
ductions, and the Speedy and Iso. Speedy are especially 
suited to hand camera exposures. The speed numbers are 
250 Н. and D. for the Speedy, and 225 H. and D. for the 
Iso. Speedy. Isochromatic plates are perhaps more used 
to-day by amateurs than any other plates, the many ad- 
vantages in the rendering of clouds and tone values of 
landscapes have been seized upon, the difference even with 
one without a screen being very marked when compared 
with an ordinary plate. 

The Watalu plate differs in no way from our familiar 
plate, excepting that its back is covered with a cream- 
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coloured backing, which is the developer. The filling of the 
dark slides and exposure are carried out in the usual way, 
but to develop, only water is necessary. The quantities of 
water for the various sizes of plates are as follows :— 
Quarter-plate 1 02. to each plate. 


...............ш... 


Five-by-four plate ............... 1j i Т 
Half-plate ...................“-... 2 T Т 
Whole-plate ........................ 4 Т » 


The temperature of the water plays an important part in 
correct development. А correct exposure and water of a 
low temperature will yield a thin negative giving an 
under-exposed appearance, but if a temperature of not less 
than 60 deg. be used (65 deg. is even better), the backing 
will dissolve readilv, and with correct exposure a negative 
brilliant, full of detail, and of good printing density will 
be the result. 

It should, of course, be the photographer's aim to get 
as near as possible correct exposure, but mistakes of under 
and over exposure are oftentimes made, and it is just as 
саѕу, or easier, to rectify these errors with the Watulu plate 
as by the use of any other developer. 

For under-exposure raise the temperature to 70 deg., and 
dilute with three or four times the quantity of water; the 
time of development will be longer, but will bring out all 
available detail. For over-exposure, develop for much 
longer time; the resulting negative will be strong and 
dense, but will yield a good print; for much over-exposure 
add a few drops of a 10 per cent. solution of bromide «f 
potassium. 

After development just rinse with water and fix in the 
ordinary way. 

The keeping qualities of the plate are excellent, and for 
developing while on tour are ideal. 
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are used for every kind of subject under all sorts 
of conditions. With a Cooke lens you will secure 
fine pictures of those rare and valued subjects which 
are most apt to be failures with the ordinary lens. 
Whether abroad or at home, use a Cooke lens on 


your camera and ensure success. 


Send for our 1908 TAYLOR, JAYLOR® Hopson. з» 


Catalogue containing STOUGHTON STREET Works, LEICESTER. 


helps to photographers. 18 Bznuzne 5тһккт, LONDON, W. 
AND 1188 Broapway, New YORK. 


Are уои Aware 


that unless they are properly displayed 


Your Photos look "Nothing ? 


GET A 


“VERONIQUE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 


which is patented and registered, and 


Keeps Portraits, Landscapes, and Miscellaneous Photographs separate. 


In 


Made to hold 


C.D.V., Various 
}-plate, Bindings and 
5 by 4, Colours, 

and to hold One. 
Postcard T wo, and 300 


Photographs. Photographs. 


CLOSED 


YOU WILL БЕ SURPRISED AT THE DIFFERENCE! 
Stoched by all the best Dealers and Stores. 


Patentees & Manufaoturere: EDGAR & CO., 16, ALBION BLDGS., ALDERSCATE ST., Е.С. 
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HE question as to where to spend the summer holiday 
T is still occupying the minds of many amateur photo- 

graphers, so a tew words relating to what is, to the 
great majority, new ground, may be acceptable. 

The facilities for travel are now so great that every year 
sees increasing numbers leave these shores for some foreign 
country, but (and I am, of course, speaking of the class who 
have to be content with one hard-earned holiday each year, 
apart from Bank Holidays) it is only a very few who leave 
the well-beaten tracks leading to France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, and yet to everyone who has a fortnight to 
spare there are a large number of out-of-the-way places to 
be seen, at little or no more expense than the usual stereo- 
typed Continental holiday. 

It is not my purpose to make these notes descriptive, but 
to show how one such place may be visited in the time speci- 
fied, and at what cost, and I have purposely selected this 
place because it is perhaps the one farthest from home, and 
yet probably the most interesting, that can be visited in the 
time at our disposal. | 

То those in search of new ground, therefore, let me sug- 
gest a visit to Tangier, on the north-west coast of Africa, 
that wonderful and somewhat turbulent corner of the king- 
dom more or less ruled by the Sultan of Morocco, and a 
citv which, in spite of its close proximity to Europe, is still 
admitted to be “more Eastern than the East itself," and 
where one comes in touch with the wonderful and mysterious 
East, which seems to cast a spell on all who have once ex- 
perienced it. 

The essentials necessary for those who would essay the 
trip are not less than fourteen days' holiday, a love of sea 
travel, and a certain amount of self-reliance. 


How to Reach Tangier. 


The two chief lines of passenger steamers between this 
country and Gibraltar, the most convenient starting-point 
for Tangier, are the well-known P. and O. and the Orient- 
Royal. One or other of these companies' fine boats leaves 
Tilbury every Friday, and the Orient liner calls at Ply- 
mouth every Saturday to embark mails and passengers. 
The P. and O. liners sail direct to Gibraltar, and as time is 
of importance, I advise this line to be used, as they are due 
at Gibraltar on the following Tuesday, nearly a day in 
advance of the Orient boats. Тһе steamers of both lines 
are, needless to say, well found in every respect, and a plea- 
sant sea-trip of some four and a half days may be looked for- 
ward to with confidence, as even the much-maligned Bay 
more often than not proves to be kind, and the sail down the 
Spanish and Portuguese coasts is one to be remembered 
with pleasure. 

Arriving at Gibraltar on the Tuesday, you have until the 
following Monday at your disposal for sight-seeing on shore. 
Spend the rest of the day and night at Gibraltar, and no 
doubt the change to a bed in a comfortable hotel will be 
acceptable. A good hotel is the “Cecil,” in the main street, 
and conveyances or porters will be found at the landing- 
place. Gibraltar is, of course, interesting, but there is 
really very little to be seen, and I advise you to get away 
to Tangier at the earliest possible moment next day. You 
will have to reserve your bedroom at the hotel in Gibraltar, 
if you leave much of your luggage, but I think it is advisable 
to do this in preference to taking it with you to Tangier. 
You can get to Tangier any day, either by steamer direct 
from Gibraltar, or, if there is not one from there, you can 
get across by taking ferry steamer to the little Spanish 
town of Algeciras, and thence by another steamer to Tan- 
gier. 


Н Suggested Trip for tbe Holidays. 


“RAMBLER.” 
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Where to Stay. 

On arriving at Tangier after a few hours’ sail ac:oss the 
Straits, the steamer anchors’ іп the bay, and a numser of 
boats come out from the mole or pier, there being always 
some of the Moorish porters from one or other of the hotels. 
The cheapest hotel, and one that can be recommended in 
every way, is the “ Bristol," which is situated in the very 
heart of Tangier, only a stone's throw from the principal 
mosque, and quite near to the landing-place. 

The hotel porters all speak more or less English, and if 
you pick out from the crowd one belonging to the hotel you 
have selected, you can leave everything in his charge, but 
he will expect you to pay the charge for landing (1 peseta), 
and also the small pier due. On getting off the pier, the 
change from West to East is simply amazing, and one gets 
a glimpse of what is in store. 

Arrived at the hotel, get the manager to recommend and 
arrange terms with a guide, but, if possible, get a Moor 
instead of a European. There are a number of Spanish 
guides in Tangier, but you will see more by the aid of a 
Moor (no pun intended), and cheaper, too, as I proved by a 
comparison of notes with some people I met there, and who 
had had the services of one of the best European guides. 
You must be prepared to do your sight-seeing on horse or 
mule back, but the expense, as will be seen later, need not 
trouble you. 

The Most Suitable Camera. 

To photographers I would say, Let your camera be as in- 
conspicuous as possible, for the Moors, on religious grounds, 
strongly object to being photographed. A hand camera, not 
larger than 5 by 4, will be found most suitable, and numer- 
ous opportunities will be found for obtaining fine figure 
studies, and there are also the fine old Moorish architecture, 
and the fine effects of sun and shade as well; in fact, the 
whole place simply teems with subjects. ,The light is very 
strong, and is, moreover, strongly reflected from the white 
walls of the houses, so that even in the shadowy byways 
(one cannot call them streets) hand exposures may be relied 
upon. The return to Gibraltar should be arranged so as to 
be back on the Saturday, and this will leave ample time 
to sce what is to be seen 1n Gibraltar itself, and be 1n readi- 
ness to catch the returning steamer to England, which will 
leave about noon on the Monday following your arrival, 
and one has then once more a pleasant sea-trip to look 
forward to, during which one has ample time in which to 
rest and recuperate, after the necessarily somewhat hurried 
and rushing time on shore. Both the P. and O. and the 
Orient steamers call at Plymouth on the return, and a day 
can be saved, if necessary, by going ashore there instead of 
remaining in the steamer on its journey to London, which 
will be reached on the Friday afternoon or Saturday morn- 
ing. 

d 'The Cost of the Trip. 

Now what is all this going to cost? you may ask, and I 
can only tell you what the cost of the trip was to me, but 
I wish it to be distinctly and plainly understood that the 
figure, whilst covering all that is necessary in the way of 
comfortable living at first-class hotels, and seeing all that 
one can be expected to see in the time at one’s disposal, and 
without stinting in any мау. still leaves nothing for foolish 
waste of money, in seeing things peculiar to the East, and 
which can only have the effect of leaving a nasty taste 
behind. 

The whole trip cost me £16 10s. and some coppers. This 
includes every item of necessary expense, including hotel 
bills, guides’ fees, tips on shore and on the steamers, and I 
may also say that I spent nearly Zi of this sum in getting to 
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and from London. Тһе chief item is the return fare, Lon- 
don to Gibraltar, this costing £10, second class. In Tangier 
I was fortunate in getting hold of a good guide connected 
with the Hotel Bristol, a Moor called ** Shereef Absalom el 
Bakhali," and can thoroughly recommend him in every way. 
I had him for two full days, during which he paid every- 
thing, including the hire of two horses and a boy the first 
day, and two mules and a boy the second, the payment of all 
the tips, etc., which are incidental to sightseeing, both in 
and outside the town, and his charge came to 285., including 
55. each day for himself. I can assure my readers it was 
ridiculously cheap, and when I gave the man 30s. he was 
delighted. No one, whatever his station, could have been 
better treated than I was, and I was more than satisfied at 
the cost. 

Pay vour hotel bills in English gold, and avoid the coupon 
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system. By so doing you will save money; at any 
rate, I know my bills worked out less by nearly three shil- 
lings per day for exactly the same accommodation as was 
given to others staying in the same hotel, but who were pro- 
vided with coupons. 

To sum up, in such a trip as I have suggested, there is a 
delightful sea voyage of about 2,800 miles in first-class mail 
steamers, and nearly a week ashore at one of the most in- 
teresting towns it is possible to be in, and a holiday to 
be remembered with pleasure, and a longing to experience it 
again. 15 it worth the cost? АП I can say is, go and see it 
for yourself, and your answer will be undoubtedly yes. 

Finally; let me advise you to make the trip on your own, 
and avoid the ordinary conducted tour as you would the 
plague, if you wish to really enjoy a trip to Gibraltar and 
Tangier. 


THE CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE—THE 
BRITISH PLANEX REFLEA. 


E have had the pleasure of examining and using a sample 

of the new model of a camera by the City Sale and Ex- 
change, of Fleet Street, E.C., which 
has already become well known 
under the name of the Planex 
Reflex, and of which some 3,000 
have been sold. This is known as 
the * All British." It is made of 
the best materials, and produced 
in the London workshops of the 
firm. 

The City Sale and Exchange 
have had a long experience in both 
the handling and making of 
cameras, and are able 
to make use of this in 
the manufacture of 
the cameras that bear 
their name, and they 
consider that the all- 
British reflex is the 
equal, if not the 
superior,of any reflex 
on the market, and 
has in addition the 
advantage of being 
cheaper than similar 
cameras already оп 
the market. 

The camera has a double extension (an excellent point in a 
reflex for serious work), a rising front, a mirror giving the exact 
image on the plate, whether the picture be taken vertically or 
horizontally. The reversing attachment alters the picture from 
vertical to horizontal, even when the dark slide is in position. 
A new focal-plane shutter has been devised, in which the width 
of slit and tension are easily and simply adjusted from outside, 
and vibration is not felt. The speeds obtainable vary from 
1-1oth to 1-1,000th sec. The hood is of an excellent type, which 
excludes extraneous light, and enables the picture to Бе 
focussed easily and accurately in the mirror. 

An excellent addition, too infrequent in most cameras, is a 
sky shade made by the springing up of the lens shield when 
not in use for that purpose. As a guarantee to the public every 
camera is carefully tested and adjusted. 

We found this camera excellently made, very rapid in its 
shutter speeds, and most convenient in working. We required 
to do some difficult and unusual work with it, necessitating the 
holding of the camera in a very awkward position, in which 
vibration would be much more likely than usual to be felt, 
and we found the camera did its part of the work excellently, 
and we have pleasure in recommending it. 

The price of a camera with three slides is £10 ros., quarter- 
plate (additional for lenses, according to list price); 5 by 4 
412 128., and half-plate, £15 155. 


--------%--- 


The “ Rajar " camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to C. W. Leake, 2a, Dulverton Road, 
Leicester, his print having been judged the best during June. The 
paper on which the print was made was purchased from А. 
Newton, King Street, Leicester. 
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A VISIT TO EMIL WÜNSCHE'S 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


E have had the pleasure of visiting the establishment of 

Messrs. Emil Wiinsche, of 24, Holborn, London, E.C., 
and of inspecting their large assortment of cameras and lenses. 
Their cameras will compare favourably with any on the market 
in point of cheapness, and the workmanship will be found 
quite satisfactory. 

Of the Wiinsche folding plate cameras, we call special atten- 
tion to the Diamond series, which are up to date and exceed- 
ingly well finished, are all fitted with folding hooded screens, 
all-metal dark slides, are of the latest folding pattern type, and 
in nearly all the models the new pattern thumb-grips and 
folding fronts are fitted. The cheapest of this series is 
Diamond No. 913, which is sold at the remarkably low price 
of £1 5s., fitted with a single achromatic working at F/rr. 
This camera takes pictures 34 by 24. The Diamond De Luxe, 
Мо. 915,іп this series is a fine instrument, also for use with 
3% by 2% plates, and sells, camera alone, at /2 25. 6d., the 
prices varying, according to lens used, from 43 as. 6d. with 
rapid aplanat at F/8, to £8 2s. with Goerz Dagor. This 
instrument has every latest movement, and is well finished in 
every way. The Diamond Хо. 920 is a superior instrument, 
equal to any work expected from that class of camera. It has 
all the advantages of the other members of the Diamond class, 
and the cost, quarter-plate, is, without lens, Z2 10s.; with 
rapid aplanat and Automat shutter, /3 15s.; with Sector or 
Koilos shutter, £4 6s. It will be noticed that the difference in 
price here between the Automat and Koilos shutter is only 11s., 
whereas it is usually rss. 

A camera which is within the reach of everyone, Diamond 
No. 917, for quarter-plates, is the cheapest quarter-plate on the 
market, the camera, with a good single achromatic lens, selling 
at the low price of Z1 1s. It has one speed of the shutter at 
instantaneous, which we reckon to be about r1-4oth second. 

The last camera which we shall have space to mention is the 
Fairy (Minimal), No. 927. It is an exceedingly attractive and 
useful little camera. The camera is drawn forward with the 
new-shaped thumb-pieces, and has remarkably rigid bellows 
support. It has a very useful arrangement of two infinity 
catches, one for the whole lens and the other for the one com- 
bination. The price of this camera, with rapid aplanat lens, 
is £4 15S. 

A large variety of lenses are obtainable from the firm, but we 
draw special attention to the Wünsche double anastigmat, F/6.8, 
which is suitable for a wide variety of work, and is listed in a 
size suitable for quarter-plate at £2 10s., which is a remarkably 
low figure. 

The Reicha plate and film adapter for daylight loading of 
flat films or plates is a most useful addition to any 
outfit. It weighs only 42 02., and costs, quarter-plate size, 
16s., while the envelopes are sold at 5s. a dozen in same size, 
and are capable of being used some тоо times. 

Our readers who are interested in these goods should apply to 
Messrs. Emil Wünsche, as above. 


---------%----- 


“ Criterion ” Competition.—The awards in the competition held 
recently by the Birmingham Photographic Company are as follows: 
—First prize (two guineas), E. S. Pugh, South Hampstead; second 
prize (one guinea), W. Н. London, Berkhamstead; third prize 
(half a guinea), Rev. E. Travers Clark, Tiverton; and fifty consola- 
tion prizes of 2s. 6d. each. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The principles explained. — Its — simplicity.— 
Materials required.— The best negative.— How to 
sensitize the paper.—4À reliable guide to exact 
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The importance of using the right brush.— The 
best inks, and what to avoid.—Vamishing the 
print.— Framing. 

With an Appendix on Alternative Methods by 
JAMES A. SINCLAIR, F.R.P.S. 
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LENS. 


The Heliar, constructed upon the calculations 
of Dr. H. Harting, F.R.P.S., is an unsymmetrical 
lens, the various parts of which can be used 
separately, or in conjunction with the corresponding 
parts of other focal lengths. 


Between two pairs of lenses, consisting each 
of two lenses cemented together, there stands a 
single lens, and behind this single lens is placed the 
diaphragm. Owing to the excellent union of the 
light rays and the total absence of coma, the pro- 
portion of aperture up to a focal length of 6o cm. is 
F4'5, while the field for a plate sharply focussed at 
full aperture is 48 degrees. 


The Heliar, when used in conjunction with 


Voigtlünder's Telephoto Attachments, gives excellent 
results. 


A client writes respectiag the Hellar Leas :— 


" Many thanks for your superb catalogue. All 
that you say in it about your ‘Heliar’ Lens is 
perfectly correct—in fact, 1 find the ' Heliar’ to be 
the best lens I have ever used.” 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and *' Hints on Lenses ” 
sent FREE, upon application, to Readers 
of this Paper. 


Ask your Dealer for Voigtiander’s New Booklet. 
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12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING UNDER WATER. 


Some interest has been caused. recently by different 
accounts ^of the photography of objects under water. 
This branch of photographic work is necessarily divided 
into two classes, since one can obtain pictures of objects 
at the bottom of a shallow pool when the camera is not 
submerged, or one may take actual photographs with 
the apparatus and object both under water. М. Lucien 
Rudaux describes in La Nature the method adopted by 
himself and M. Thévenin to obtain photographs of 
aquatic objects with the apparatus above water, and 
beyond the difficulty of focussing and the effects of the 
refraction of the water, there does not seem much to 
deter any amateur from making successful pictures at 
the seaside of the objects—even if living and moving— 
which are always to be found in rocky pools when the 
tide is out. Тһе camera must be focussed before each 
exposure on the principal plane, and as the illumination 
under water is not always very bright, this is naturally 
a matter of some delicacy. А large screen is necessary 
to surround the lens and camera, to prevent reflection 
from the surface of the water into the former, and 
the exposures must be in all cases as rapid as pos- 
D since nothing under water ever remains absolutely 
still. 


M. Etienne Peau has done some very fine work of the 
second type, 1.е., with the apparatus completely sub- 
merged; and much work of the kind has also been done 
in the recent investigations carried out in connection 
with deep sea fishing. Photographs of such things as 
fish held in the claws of crabs have been obtained, and 
they give a striking idea of what is going on at the 
bottom of the sea, of the ceaseless hunting of one fish 
by another, or by the crustacea for purposes of feeding. 
Remarkable pictures have also been obtained of various 
forms of sea vegetation, marine fungi, and so forth, 
which have a particularly real appearance, owing to the 
presence of the water in the picture. 

The apparatus for submarine photography is some- 
what complicated, as the light is so small at any great 
depth that artificial illumination is required. The 
methods of illumination under the water with special 
forms of magnesium and electric arc lamps have been 
described by M. Peau in the recently published 
“ Annuaire Générale de Photographie," where many. 
specimens of his work are to be seen also. It is thought 
that the mercury-vapour lamp will shortly be brought 
into requisition, as providing a тоге effectual 
illuminating power. | 
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A STEREOMETER CAMERA. 

The great success of stereophotogrammetrical methods in 
topography and astronomy has, says Engineering, induced Dr. 
Pulfrích, of the Zeiss works in Jena, to construct a stereometer 
and a stereometer camera for taking measurements of near 
objects and for architectural and similar work. The Pulfrich 
Camera 1s a double one, and two pictures are taken stereo- 
Scopically. The size of plate is 13 by 18 cm., and the lenses 
аге of 150 mm. focus, the distance between them being 7o mm. 
The shortest range at which the camera can be used is о.5 
metre. It rests on a divided circle supported by three screws ; 
the stereometer is provided with two micrometers, arranged so 
that the parallax to be measured is always equal to the sum 
of the two micrometer readings. 


COLOUR-SENSITIVE NEGATIVE PAPER. 

The Photographische Chronik observes that it is not generally 
known that negative paper can be colour-sensitised just like 
ordinary dry plates; Karpuisky has described various methods 
with regard to the matter in the “ Nachrichten der Vereinigten 
Fabriken," 1908, P. 79. The paper can be sensitised in an 
7 similar manner to that employed for bathing plates, and 
i e keeping qualities are usually good, The paper base is apt 
е УРУ ар а VE gius amount of colour, but this is more 

ove t i i tron 
ammonia bath y the use of an acid fixing bath or a strong 


GRZANNA'S TELAUTOGRAPH. 

The new Telautograph process devised by Herr Grzanna is 
another example of the use of photography in accurate record- 
Ing. Messages are written on one instrument with a pencil 
Which makes two electrical contacts, one through a small rheostat 
presenting the vertical components of the strokes, the other 

rough another rheostat representing the horizontal com- 
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ponents. It is a three-wire system, one of which can be earthed, 
and the two varying currents control the deflection of a small 
mirror galvanometer which reflects a spot of light upon the 
sheet of sensitised paper in the receiver. This light spot re- 
traces the movement of the pencil used for transmission, and 
on development one gets the writing or drawing reproduced in 
a surprisingly successful manner. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF AUTOCHROMES ON PAPER. 
An interesting example of a three-colour reproduction of a 
portrait taken on the autochrome plate appears in the current 
issue of Das Atelier des Photographen, in which the composite 
effects of the starch grains is clearly illustrated. One can, in 
fact, instantly recognise that the original was an autochrome 
picture, and it is well worth the examination of all interested 
in colour photography. 
PHOTOGRAPHING FAINT SPECTRA. 

Advantage has been taken recently at the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity of the practical increase in sensitiveness of plates which 
have been slightly “ fogged.” The initial action of light on 
a plate is smaller comparatively than the subsequent action, as 
shown graphically by the first portion of a H. and D. curve 
which is very flat, i.e., mclined at a much less angle to the axis 
of exposure than the straight line portion representing the period 
of correct exposure. The fogging of the plates is sufficient to 
cause the actual photographic action to take place on the 
* straight line portion," and Mr. R. W. Wood has exposed the 
plates for about four seconds to a gas flame, the bright part of 
which was about 3.5 mm. in height, holding it about two 
metres away. Such partially fogged plates have enabled him 
to almost halve the exposure іп photographing very faint spectra 
much greater density having been obtained for a given exposure 
than was obtainable in tbe ordinary way with an unfogged plate. 
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THE HINTON 


Acre, W.C., marked “ Hinton Memorial Fund." 


July 28, 1998. 


MEMORIAL FUND. 


Further contributions to the Horsley Hinton Memorial Fund have been received as follows. 
however small, will be welcomed by the hon. treasurer, Reginald Craigie, 


Donations to this fund, 
to whom they should be addressed, at 52, Long 


£ s d. £ s.d. | £ sd 
Amount previously acknow- E. W. Stoney, C.LE. ............. o 12 6 Bristol Photographic Club ...... o 8 o 
ledgéd ысына тынды: 501 о 4 Н.І. №. (Ceylon) .................. о 5 o Polytechnic School of Photo- А 
Slough Photographic Society... 140 «[ancastrian ™ sels таса Нер Mec ET 3 13 2 
Miss Crump ........................... I I о Rc ка . М. E. нннеее о 
Bedford Camera Club (second G. J. Barnett алқаны сы ык W. C. Simmonds .................. I I O 
donation): LARS o 2 6 Midlothian Photographic As- uc IE 
Bowes Park and District Photo- SOCIATION ............................ I IO О £516 9 4 
graphic Society ................... 1 о о Blackburn Camera Club ......... 2 о о 
-------5%Ш 5%------ 


YORKSHIRE UNION NOTES. 


(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Changes in Yorkshire Secretaries.—4A singular feature of the 
new Year Book of the Yorkshire Photographic Union is that 
it contains the names and addresses of no less than thirteen 
secretaries of societies who have been appointed since the issue 
of the last year book. This great change of secretaries is re- 
grettable from many points, but especially in regard to the 
Union, as it necessarily takes a new secretary some time before 
he can get into touch with Union work. Thirteen changes seem 
to suggest that the office of secretary is no sinecure, and I think 
committees should give very careful thought as to the best 
means of keeping their secretary (i.e. if he is a good one), and 
perhaps they might do worse than seriously consider the advisa- 
bility of granting him a honorarium in consideration of his 
services. A secretary incurs expenses in the fulfilment of his 
duties which he feels he cannot charge to the funds of his 
club in the ordinary way, and a small grant by the committee 
meets the difficulty, and, I suggest, would probably keep your 
live secretary without infringing upon the dignity of his 


honorary rank. = e 

Lecturers as Delegates to the Y.P.U. Council.—Speaking on 
the subject of representation on the Council of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union with a lecturer of the Union, I found a 
slight undercurrent of complaint. His view was that as a very 
large proportion of the Union work is done by the lecturers, they 
should have a seat оп the Council; but it was pointed out that 
there is no provision for such a course in the constitution of 
the Union, beyond the power of the Council to add to its 
number twelve ordinary members and two vice-presidents, who 
may, or may not, be members of any society. The suggestion 
that all lecturers should be co-opted, if not already delegates 
from their societies, is worthy of consideration, and has much 
to recommend its adoption. 

— —£$—— 


New Council of Sheffield Society.—The Sheffield Photographic 
Society have held their annual meeting at the Builders’ Ex- 
change in Cross Burgess Street, and have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, James W. Wright; 


vice-presidents, J. W. Charlesworth, G. Tomlinson, J. R. Wig- 
full; treasurer, T. G. Hibbert; reporter, T. W. Jury; lanternist, 
W. H. Stubbs; elected members, J. A. George, H. Hill, Dr. 
W. H. Helm, G. E. E. Noble, H. S. Nutt, Dr. H. G. Paterson, 
G. A. Seed, T. U. Simonson, Jonathan Taylor, F. A. Tinker ; 
exhibition committee, Miss F. Ashton, Mrs. J. W. Charlesworth, 
J. W. Gallimore, Miss A. E. Jago, Miss T. H. Tillotson, A. 
Turner, G. Walton; delegates to the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, J. W. Charlesworth, J. W. Wright, J. К. Wigfull; 
delegates to the Affiliation Committee of the R.P.S., G. Tom- 
linson, J. W. Wright; hon. secretary, Henry Merrill, 34, Har- 
board Road, Woodseats. 
TEM ERE 


An Album of Old Sheffield.—I am sorry to note that Mr. J. W. 
Wright has given up the secretaryship of the Sheffield Society, 
a position he has held with great credit for a number of years. 
There is, however, evidence that he will not lapse into the silent 
member, for I find that at the annual meeting he was urging 
the formation of a collection of prints of old views of Sheffield. 
He said that he knew that several members had negatives of 
old Sheffield, and he thought it would be interesting if prints 
could be got from those negatives and made into an album 
either for preservation in the society, or to be given to one of 
the libraries in the city, or to the Art Gallery. The members 
endorsed his views, and the Council was instructed to bring 
forward a feasible scheme. 


%- 


Leeds Camera Сішһ.--“ Home-made Apparatus ” was the sub- 
ject before the members of the Leeds Camera Club on Wednes- 
day, at their fortnightly meeting. Mr. W. W. Manfield, one of 
the members, exhibited an enlarging apparatus, reducing camera 
for lantern slides, large developing dishes, and a host of other 
knick-knacks of the dark-room, to make which he appears to 
have raided a local grocery store for his supply of biscuit tins 
and soap boxes. The success of home-made apparatus ap- 
parently is not governed by what is used to make it, but by the 
ingenious mind of the maker. 


— —— — —e tte — — — — 
THE MIDLAND CAMERA 


HE Midland Camera Co., of Slaney Street, Birmingham, 

have placed upon the market a most useful little instrument 
in the form of an adapter, to take half-plate negatives with a 
quarter-plate camera. This greatly increases the usefulness of 
an instrument, and puts fresh power into the hands of the 
worker. 

Its chief points of usefulness may be summed up as follows: 
By its aid the use of a larger plate enables one to use the 
quarter-plate or 5 by 4 lens and obtain wide-angle views. The 
extra extension obtainable by the adapter allows the single com- 
bination of the lens being used as a narrow-angle or long-focus 
lens. You may want to copy same size—the adapter makes that 
easy. The adapter is simplicity itself ; it is made in collapsible 
bellows form, with rigid brass supports; the bellows аге of best 
quality leather, and the wood framing of selected mahogany, 
beautifully polished. The model for use with hand camera is 
polished black, and the fittings are nickel-plated; there is also 
fitted a focussing hood. 

Many letters have already been received from those who have 
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СО’$ NEW ADAPTER. 


used this useful addition to the photographer's outfit, bearing tes- 
timony to the fact that all that has been claimed for this adapter 
is fully justifed in the results obtained. Тһеге are two 
models of the adapter—A for hand cameras, and B for stand 
cameras. 

If it be clearly understood that anyone using а quarter- 
plate camera can always carry with him the adapter, and take 
half-plate pictures as well, or the half-plate worker can take 
whole-plates ; and that if the whole lens be used in either case 
it acts as a wide-angle, whereas if the half-plate combination 
be used it acts as a long-focus lens, it will be realised what an 
immense advantage is placed in the hands of the users of this 
new adapter. Nine different models are made in various styles, 
to suit both hand and stand cameras. Prices vary from 12s. 6d. 
to 35s. Тһе first is intended for postcard size from quarter-plate 
camera, and the last for whole-plates from half-plate camera. 
Extra slides vary in price from 2s. to 14s. 6d. Мо charge is 
made for fitting to cameras of standard make. Our readers 
should apply to the above address for full descriptive pamphlet. 
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This does not refer to any Patent Food, but one of our customers writes 

us as follows :— | 

* Glenthorne, New Southgate, London, IN. . 

“I tried the 4-pl. Adapter last Saturday and was extremely pleased to find that my lens fully covered 

the plate both with the complete lens and also the back combination alone, and this without stopping down 

the lens; I am therefore now able to take a 4-pl. view with my ł-pl, camera, and, as far as I can see, the 
plates exposed will be equal in every way to a plate ordinarily exposed on a 2-рі. camera. 

“Your statements both in your circular and as appearing in ‘Photography’ and ‘Focus’ are fully 
justified. I hope shortly to send you another }-pl. camera to have an Adapter fitted to it. 


“I am looking forward to obtaining further good results from using your Adapter, which has certainly 
increased my appetite for Photography. Wishing you every success,— Yours very truly, R. L.” 


THE "M.C.C." ADAPTER. 


THE NOVELTY of the 1008 | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SEASON. 


Ask your DEALER for partioulars, or write diroot to— | 


{ 


THE MIDLAND CAMERA 00., Ltd., Slaney Street, Birmingham. 


ROSS'LENSES AND CAMERAS 


РОК THE SEASON. 


FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL. 


THE MOST RECENT 
AND IMPROVED 


CAMERAS LENSES 
fitted with for all Purposes. 
ROSS' T. 

LENSES. 0 ROSS’ 


NEW MODEL АХ. 5HOMOCENTRIC ' 
TWIN-LENS, "әр 
Foeal-Plane, ROSS-ZEISS 
REFLEX and ‘TESSAR’ 
Universal and Minimum LENSES. 
'Palmos' EXQUISITE 
DEFINITION, 


Cameras. 
کت‎ PERFECT 


ROSS’ New COVERING. 
a and 
ROSS' New 
FOR THE Tele-Pheto 
STUDIO. LENSES. 


TAKEN WiTH ROSS' " HOMOCENTRIC " LENS. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


Explanatory Pamphlets and Illustrated Price List on Application. 


ROSS, LTD., Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH APVERTISERS. 
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Taken with the Gosra Lens on а Wellington Speedy Plate. 


Goerz Lenses are unequalled for Definition 
and Covering Power. They are fast and re- 
sponsible for some of the finest hand camera 
negatives ever produced. Goerz Lenses are 
made in several series, suited to every photo- 
e > graphic requirement. Сап be fitted to your 


camera. 


Write for Booklet Мо. 53 to— 


C.P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ltd., ^ ронса. 


Or STEREOSCOPIC Co., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W.; J. T. CHAPMAN, Albert Square, 
Manchester; A. RIDDELL, 139, West George Street, Glasgow; С. A. HARMER, 
З 47 апа 49, South Street, Eastbourne ; and all dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


- 
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of the society, T. M. 


necessary to resign his post as hon. 2. 
lford, has been elected 


in his stead. 

“ Okro " Competition.— Messrs. Rae, Limited, 134, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, announce a competition for prints (which may be 
on any make of P.O.P.) toned with ‘‘Okro” toning solution. 
Three prizes are offered, consisting of two guineas, one guinea, апа 
half a guinea. Entries must be sent in not later than August 29, 
and particulars as to conditions may be obtained on application to 
Messrs. Rae at the above address. 

Correction.—We regret that a mistake was made in the title 
of the oil-pigment print reproduced on p. 59 of last week’s 
issue. This should have been “А Sombre Regiment," and the 
author is R. Lincoln Cocks, not C. F. Stuart as stated. The 
original picture may be seen in the exhibition of oil prints at 
the offices of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


The Crown Manufactory, Rotherham, send us samples of their 
“ Osborne? mounts, which can be obtained in white, green, and 


brown, with embossed borders. 


Northern Photographic Exhibition.—Entry forms are now ready 
for the exhibition which is to be held in the Manchester City Art 
Gallery from January 6 to 27, 1909. There are four sections, as 
follows :—(1) Pictorial photographie: (2) pictorial photographs in 
colour; (3) pictorial lantern slides; (4) colour slides, autochromes, 
etc. Fifteen awards, in the form of specially designed plaques, 
will be placed at the disposal of the judge, 7. C. S. Mummery, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. Entry forms, duly filled up, must reach the 
hon. exhibition secretary, S. L. Coulthurst, Broadoak Road, 
Worsley, Manchester, not later than December 11. 


‚ To Society Secretaries.—Secretaries who are on the look-out for 
Interesting items to fill vacant dates on the winter programme 
should note that Kodak, Ltd., have arranged for W. F. Slater, 
F.R.P.S., to give a demonstration on “ The Printing, Developing, 
and Toning of Velox Paper." Early application, giving suitable 
TA should be made to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 


Harpur Stereoscopic Union.—There are vacancies in the above 
postal club for good stereoscopic workers. Particulars may be 
obtained on application to the secretary, G. A. Gearey, 33, Brereton 
Road, Bedford. 


South Essex Camera Club.—A large number of members 
recently visited, by invitation, the works of Welford, Ltd., at 
Ilford. After partaking of lunch, kindly provided by the firm, the 
members were shown round the various departments, and witnessed 
a demonstration of the firm's latest speciality, “ Carbonette." 
Several prints were successfully developed, first by Mr. Welford, 
and then by various members. The new paper is a carbon paper, 
а little slower than. P.O.P., and is printed till the highest light 
becomes just visible on looking through tbe print. After soaking 
in cold water, the print is partly developed in hot water, about 
120 degs. F., final development being carried out by spraying with 
а тоѕе tap. The process gives a direct print, no safe edge or 
actinometer being required. Transferring and squeegeeing are 
entirely unnecessary, whilst control can be carried out almost 
ad libitum by replacing the print in water of a different tempera- 
ture, or by varying the force of the spray. Handwork can also be 
attempted to an almost unlimited degree. 


A Photographic Exhibition in Russia.—The Kiew Branch of 
the Imperial Russian Technical Society is arranging to hold at 
lew in December, 1908, an International Exhibition of Photo- 
graphy. The rules of the exhibition and a few entry forms can be 
had on application at the office of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


The Eye: A Student's Handbook in Optics. By Lionel 
Laurance. The Orthos Press.—This volume is an excellent little 
handbook for students in optics, containing chapters on the 
anatomy of the eye, vision, colour vision and blindness, etc. It is 
clearly and succinctly written in language readily understandable 
by the ordinarv reader, and being burdened with no unnecessary 
Scientific terms should be useful to the photographer who wishes 
to understand the bypaths of his pursuit, and make himself au 
fait with all its side issues. We can imagine no little volume more 
suited to give light to the novice and student on the subject of the 
tye and vision than this little handbook. 
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Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society.—At a recent meet- 
ing Mr. А. W. Green, representing Messrs. Griffin and Sons, gave 
an interesting demonstration of the oil pigment process. The lec- 
turer clearly showed the great amount of control which is possible 
with this delightful process, and at the sametimethe comparative 
ease with which it may beobtained. Mr. Green introduced the new 
Pigmoil paper, which Messrs. Griffin and Son have only just put 
on the market, specially for the oil process, and the rapidity with 
which a print may be pigmented when this paper is employed 
was remarkable. The paper is an improvement worked out by 
Mr. Rawlins, in which certain chemicals are incorporated. It is 
best sensitised in the following bath for two to four minutes : — 


Potassium bichromate ..................222. 8o gr. 
Potassium citrate ise eue vd eee) uere Feci e aga 1 02 
Спе СІП лылы дыларын er nsa etr er: ‚ 40 gr. 
СИИР E ЧЕН E Ор ҮРЕ 10 02. 


Mr. Green also demonstrated how by local pigmenting certain 
portions of the print might be withheld altogether by simply 
leaving the paper unpigmented, while other parts could be inten- 
sified with repeated coating. High lights and half-tones were 
easily introduced by brushing some or all of the pigment off. 

Photography and Gardening.—We read in a daily paper that 
one of the great agricultural colleges in the United States has 
just made a precedent by arranging an exhibition of photo- 
graphic pictures of landscape gardening. Nearly roo prints 
from half-a-dozen photographers provided a great variety of 
subjects, and proved of very great interest to the agricultural 
students, enabling them to see the results of different methods 
of planting, and of the arranging of trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grass, in a way that they could not have done without very 
extensive travel. Even in this couutry photography is used by 
seedsmen and florists to an extent that is probably not realised 
by many photographers, and the writer of the paragraph in 
question goes on to say that it is also a fact that it is not 
nearly so largely used by seedsmen as it might be with advan- 
tage. For illustrating their catalogues and circulars, and for 
sending early prints of new or rare varieties to special cus- 
tomers, the photographic method is, of course, unrivalled. In 
some cases where it was taken up with a good deal of enthusiasm 
a number of years ago it has been almost, if not completely, 
dropped again, and the reason of this has been simply that 
insufficient attention was given to colour rendering. What was 
needed to make the work entirely successful was intelligent use 
of colour-corrected plates and light filters. 

The Postal Salon Club has a few vacancies for pictorial 
workers. 'The subscription is 2s. per annum, and intending ap- 
plicants for membership should submit some examples of their 
work to the secretary, R. Stockdale, 13, Mount Preston, Leeds. 

Evesham and Neighbourhood. No. 25, Homeland Handbooks. 
6d. net.—The last of the Homeland Series of Handbooks to reach 
us is оп Evesham and district, and, as is usual with this series, is 
well written and fully illustrated. This volume is the official guide 
to the town, published under the auspices of the Evesham Corpora- 
tion, and so comes with an added authority. It is an entirely 
revised edition brought up to date in every respect, containing new 
features, and considerably enlarged. Моб only is the interesting 
history of the town fully given, but cvcle routes in the district to 
interesting places adjacent are described, as well as its natural 
history and local literature. Ко better cheap handbook to Evesham 
and district could be desired. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society.— The survey section of this 
society held their annual ramble in Old Edinburgh on July 18, 
under the leadership of John Geddie, a well-known authority 
on Old Edinburgh. On this occasion they меге joined 
by members of the newly formed “ Old Edinburgh Club." 
The ramble took the form of a walk round the line of the 
old walls of Edinburgh. Mr. Geddie gave most interesting 
lectures at various points on the route. А visit was also paid 
to Heriot's Hospital. The oak panelling and old paintings on 
the walls of the Council Room, which has been in use since the 
building of the hospital in 1659, were much admired, as were 
the massive carved stone mantelpieces of the kitchen. А visit 
was afterwards paid to the chapel, where there is a very fine old 
pulpit. A considerable time was spent in examining the quaint 
carving round the quadrangle and on the front of the building. 
This is one of the finest old buildings in Edinburgh. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey announce that, in 
addition to the usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Pre- 
ferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum) upon the outstanding Common Stock, the directors 
of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 2j per cent. upon the Common Stock, all 
payable on October 1 to stockholders on record on August 3ı. 
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HEN one has tramped far, burdened with a whole- 
plate outfit, and has failed to observe anything 
worth setting up the camera for, one seems to 

realise that photography is a doubtful pleasure. It was 
so, at all events, with me, on the occasion of which I 
write. Тһе day had been fine and the district one which 
I knew to abound in pictorial possibilities. Yet, doubt- 
less owing to the fact that I was out of sympathy with 
Nature, the possibilities had evaded me. Therefore the 
whole-plate outfit felt like a 15 by 12, and I looked at 
my boots more than once to ascertain whether I had not 
inadvertently donned my heaviest winter pair in place 
of a pair of lighter make. 

As my face was probably showing something of my 
feelings, Agnes must be regarded as a courageous young 
lady to have asked to have her photograph taken. 
might have refused, and—but she smiled when uttering 
the request, and the man is yet unborn who would refuse 
her anything—when she smiles. 

I quite anticipated the usual trouble of posing, a 
subject about which a ten-year-old is not supposed to 
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HAROLD J. BLACK. 


know anything; but Agnes gave me a pleasant surprise. 
After I had ascertained the correct exposure, I asked 
her whether she could keep quite still for a short time. 
Instead of answering, she at once fell into a position so 
natural, and maintained the pose so steadily, that I made 
up my mind to quadruple the exposure and endeavour 
to preserve the colour value of her yellow hair by using 
a four times screen. 

The result (reproduced on page 96) has many 
faults. The lighting is flat, the background (а 
portion of a green bank and some trees out of 
focus) is patchy, there are some marks on the 
negative, and the blue ribbon on the hair asserts itself 
annoyingly as the highest light (colour correction 
perhaps not quite right, screen notwithstanding). But 
the print is from an absolutely untouched negative, and 
is useful in showing how in portraiture softness and 
modelling may be obtained without the aid of pencil by 
using orthochromatic plates and a light filter. Му 
thanks are therefore due to Agnes for having redeemed 
what I had come to regard as a lost day. 


IHE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


W E were well pleased with the prints sent in for the Weekly 
Competition which closed on July 17. The standard 
attained was high, and an appreciable percentage of the pictures 
were of considerable merit. We notice the distinct growth of a 
feeling for effect, and an aiming, not at the mere reproduction 
of a scene, however beautiful, but at the photographing of some 
phase or aspect of Nature's changeful mood. 

The first prize is awarded to Sydney Н. Carr, Arkleby, St. Ives, 
Cornwall. (Title of print, “ Salsify Seed.") Technical data: 
Marion iso. plate; F/8; enlarged from half-plate on Lilywhite 
bromide, and sulphide amon. toned. 

The second prize to С. W. Dunn, 213, Lightbowne Road, 

Moston, Manchester. (Title of print, “А Game at Chess.") 
Technical data: Marion iso. plate; exp. 1 sec. at F/8; Cooke 
anastigmat, 74 in. ; afternoon, June; pyro-soda developer ; print 
on Kodak cream crayon bromide. 
. An extra prize to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bracewell, 20, Heaton 
Grove, Bradford. (Title of print, “ Pearls.") Technical data: 
Special rapid plate; 5 secs. exp.; Zeiss lens, 12 in., Е/5.2; 
11 à.m.; Edinol developer; print on cream crayon. 

The mounting prize to Chas. F. Lonsdale, 22, Carlton Street, 
West Hartlepool. (Title of print, “ Child Study.") Technical 
data: Barnet ortho. plate; 4 sec.; F/8; R.R. lens; 12 a.m., 
July; dilute developer; print on Leto cream crayon. 

The beginners prize to W. J. Godkin, View Bank, Park Road, 
Chilwell, Notts. (Title of print, “ Sunset on the Marshes.") 
Technical data: Cristoid film; 15 sec. exp.; F/7.7; January, 
1008; pyro-soda developer; enlarged on 2oth Century bromide ; 
toned with sulphide and Schlipps' salt. 


Hon. Mention. 

* A Riverside Wharf," by A. Lenton Pentelow, 73, Sleaford 
Road, Boston, Lincs. 

" A Misty Morning," by Ernest G. Hails, 85, Bath Street, 
South Shields. 

“А Portrait," by Miss Nellie Hyde, 21, Foregate Street, Wor- 
cester. 

“А Suburban Byway," by W. E. Cork, 6, Arundel Street, 
Nelson, Lancs. 

“ Gooseberries," by E. J. Brooking, Wisbech, Cambs. 

н eparting Day," by J. Whiteman, 3o, Lindum Avenue, Lin- 
coln. 

“ Parisienne," by J. M. Sellors, 19, Dornton Road, Croydon. 

“ Summertime,” by S. Oram, 55, Grange Street, Grangemouth. 

“The Anchor's Weighed,” by Geo. V. Morrison, S. Charlotte 
Street, Grangemouth. 
қ ““Тһе Orchard by the Mill," by Т. C. Beynon, Cheriton, New- 

ury. 
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“ Freesia," by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lincoln. 
* The Brook," by Geo. W. Lester, 57, Langdon Park Road, 
Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. 
Class I. 


Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; Donald Smith, 
Sheffield; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; Miss W. Arnott, 
Beckenham; Chas. H. Clinton, Small Heath; W. Whitlam, 
Hull; A. Atkinson, Crouch End; T. A. Ward, Leicester; H. 
Russell Allen, Watford; Н. Erdbeer, Stockwell, S.W.; W. 
Wood, Hamilton; Chas. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; Frank 
Richardson, Penzance; Herbert Hardaker, Todmorden; Miss 
Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; G. Raeper, Edinburgh. 


Class Il. 


D. L. Richards, Troedyrhiw; Mrs. A. M. Wallington, Stour- 
bridge; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; A. Wenborn, Homerton, Х.Е. ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; J. 
Parker, Beeston; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; E. J. Brooking, 
Wisbech ; Miss G. N. Nash, Bishop’s Stortford ; W. Pye, Gains- 
borough ; Fred Airey, Darlington ; Wm. Howatt, Glasgow ; Miss 
Wray, Settle; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; D. P. Blades, Chirnside, 
N.B.; J. Black, North Shields; E. Claypole, Kettering; Miss 
M. E. Colville, Liverpool; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park ; 
Geo. A. Farrer, Brighouse; Geo. Mitchell, Grangemouth ; Rev. 
Alfred Curtis, Braintree; J. V. Luke, Eastbourne; F. W. Neal, 
Nottingham ; А. Beresford Horsley, West Hartlepool; Mrs. М. 
Hoppe, Baronscourt; Miss С. Openshaw, Bury; Т. Hesford, 
St. Helens; J. B. Scott, North Shields; J. Glover, St. Helens; 
R. Lincoln, Bradford; Wm. McNish, Paisley; H. C. Buckle, 
Tewkesbury ; Jas, Edmiston, Caldercruix; Miss Vance, Birken- 
head ; J. W. Wilson, Ipswich ; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons- 
court. 

Class Ill. 


Entries not marked Classes I. ог II. have been placed іп 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


H. Lownie, Hartlepool; C. W. Hallworth, Stamford Hill; 
Syd Broughton (2), Wilmslow; B. Davies, Boncash; Miss 
Shakoor, Cyprus; Wm. Dean, Burnley; Miss M. V. Boggs, 
West Kirby; J. Peel, Nottingham; Miss M. E. Power, Water- 
ford; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; T. R. Kanazawa, Тарап; 
Miss Lilian Keeton, Hove; Т. Bottom, Headingly: Miss 
Frances Keeton, Hove; J. W. Wilson, Ipswich; T. P. Colling- 
wood, Rochdale; G. F. Hide, Eastbourne; A. G. Ball, Coal. 
ville; M. G. France, Wednesbury; A. C. Bird, Alfreton; Miss 
E. Robinson, Blackwater; R. V. Vining, Ealing; R. H. Morri- 
son, Eastbourne; Miss Е. T. Townsend, Switzerland; J. Ivon 
Higgins, Truro. 
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Permanent. Artistic. 


“Antique Seltona 


FOR CARBON-LIKE RESULTS 
WITH SIMPLEST PROCEDURE. 


а HIS new grade of Seltona Paper has met with over- 


whelming success on account of its fine surface, 
which lends itself so admirably to the smallest as well as 
the largest negative. Тһе sepia tone obtained by fixing 
only is characteristic of carbon, with which it may easily be 
confounded even by the most expert worker. 


Antique Seltona is now also made in 


POSTCARDS = BOARDOIDS | 


For  Boardoid Photography, | 
supplied in cut sizes, and sold in 
1s. packets, also full-size sheets. 


FULL SIZE. In packets of I 
12 Cards and 2 Masks | 


“COURT,” with rounded 9d. 


corners... ... 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. SAMPLE PACKETS за, POST ‘FREE. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


PHOTO MATERIALS 3, Rengoon Street, 


бРе LETO COMPANY (1905) Ltd. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Stereoscopic unn Photography 


SE IFS LIZARS’ * CHALLENGE ” 
LIZARS' “ CHALLENGE ” ° 
MODEL B STEREOSCOPIC FILM 


AND PLATE CAMERAS. NINE MODELS. 


MODEL 1B STEREOSCOPIC 
CAMERA. 


BCIZNTIFIGALLY | A Superior of 
BUILT. Instrument tted 
Made in Spanish | ШИҺ Focal гоа 
Mahogany. Adjustable Front 
. Bausch and Lomb Panel. 
Timeand Instanta. 
neous Shutter. Beck pymmetrical 
Superior | Quality L*n 
К Lens 
; Three Best Qualit 
Brillant Finder, | Bookform Sue 5 


rea Double Dark Slides "e 
Dark Slidas. nder. 


PRICES—E:ther for Daylight кош. каз only, or for PRICES—With the "Cha lenge” Focal Plane Shutter, 
Plates only .. £65 0 0 complete es an 

For Daylight Leading Films, . or Plates, 8 E With Goerz “Anschutz F ocal Plane Shutter, 

three Double Dark Slides ... 2 6 complete is ss 


1908 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (OVER 200 PAGES) FREE ON RECEIPT OF 1d. STAMP. 


J. LIZARS, MANUFACTURER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS AND 
Е 3 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
GLASGOW —101 & 107 Buchanan Street. DELFAST-8, Wellington Place. 
ADDRESSES [LONDON 251 , High Holborn 


wW. ABERDEEN- 171, Union Street. 
EDINBURGH. —13, 15 & 19, Shandwick Place. LIVERPOOL -71, ‘Bold Street. 


q MANY PROCESSES. 


@ We find that whenever we give prominence to 
one special process in our announcements certain 


readers form the impression that we work that process [] 
only. : < 


Made о! 
sizes. Light Metal. [] [] 
6 Because we have been advocating Carbon in 
recent issues, it must not be thought that we do not 
print and enlarge in other processes. 


4 Quite the contrary ; -ош business, covers “Еуегу- 
thing from the development of the negative to the 
framing of the mounted enlargement.” А staff of 
seventy assistants permits us not only to work many | 
different processes but to specialise in them all. 


F itted with 


ЧА postcard brings ош booklet, “ Pictorial ZEISS OBJECTIVES 


and focal-plane shutter. 
Photography," describing our work. Illustrated Price Lists, P.A., post free 


Obtaina le from all Dealers in Optical Instruments 
and from : 


CARL ZEISS, LONDON BRANCH: 
Jena 29, Margaret St., Regent St. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement pages 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 

answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 


INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will Ñ 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 

must Бе sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked " Query " or '* Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Cumas a, Dg RR Pii gom ашы ы ашы С ی‎ 


Reducer to Act upon Heavy Deposits. 


(1) The hypo-ferricyanide reducer attacks the shadows іп 
preference to high lights, thus increasing contrast. What 
reducer will decrease the contrasts? І am referring to 
cases where local reduction is difficult. L. Е.Р. 


(1) А s per cent. solution of ammonium persulphate will 
attack the heaviest deposits first, and so do what you require. 
You must stop the action by immersing the negative in a 10 per 
cent. solution of sodium sulphite. 


Modifying Pyro Developer for Distance and Fore- 
ground. 
(2) How can I modify pyro-soda developer so that, when 
developing a landscape, the distance does not become 
almost blocked out before the foreground detail is ob. 
tained ? L. F. P. 


(2) Use the developer dilute, and less than the normal amount 
of pyro. When the detail is sufficiently up all over the nega- 
tive, apply a normal developer, well restrained with bromide, 
until you get sufficient density іп the high lights. Ву tilting 
the developing dish, you can go further, and only occasionally 
flow the developer over the distance—which can be out of the 
solution most of the time, and so not gather undue density. 


Apperent Positive on Glass Side of Negative. 


А special rapid plate when put in the hypo cleared only in . 


parts, remaining white (on the back) in the shadows, placed 
afterwards in a solution, treble strength, without result. 
Can it be fixed? If so, how? A. W. S. 


If it appears clear when viewed by transmitted light, it 1s 
probably fixed; some plates have that appearance, and look 
almost like positives by reflected light. The white parts are 
generally the densest parts of the negative, known as the ‘‘ high 
lights " (not the “ shadows "), because they really represent the 
high lights in nature. This appearance is most frequently 
visible in very richly coated plates. 


Pinholes with Mercuric Chloride Intensifier. 


I am a local view photographer, and most of my negatives 

I intensify with 102. mercury bichloride, і oz. potassium 

bromide, 20 oz. water, taking 1 oz. of the mixture and add- 

ing 2 oz. water. I well wash the plate, and then place it in 

a weak solution of ammonia (1 to 20). When blackened, I 

well wash it again, and dry. What I want to know is (1) 

how to prevent pinholes from appearing on the film when 

it is placed in the ammonia solution? I have thought that 

the fault lies in the ammonia solution itself. (2) If it is, 1s 

there any other chemical I could use to blacken the plate 

again, as the ammonia takes such a long time to аты” it? 

(1) It is almost impossible to prevent them in this style of in- 

tensification. (2) Instead of ammonia, you could use ап old 

(used) hydroquinone developer, or a то per cent. solution of 
sodium sulphite. 


lodide of Starch. 977 
Kindly inform me how to make iodide of starch. TT 
It is prepared by rubbing twenty-four grains of iodine with 
a little water, gradually adding one ounce of starch, and drying 
by gentle heat. It is an article of commerce. 


Enamel Collodion. | 
What is a good formula for the preparation of tough enamel 
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collodion for use as a glaze and protection for prints on 
W. T. 


P.O.P.? 

Celloidin: о ныд ыры а 100 gTr. 
Ether салпы Тосацыла да esos vaa saei ТИЯ IO OZ. 
ATCOlOL- а es а асары оры air 6 oz. 
Сазордіыырмамлысы ары оаа ЕС ches 1 dram 


Developing Plates by Lamplight. 
What dye can I add to the developer to sufficiently protect 
an ordinary plate, so that I can develop it by ordinary lamp- 
light with ruby glass? XERXES. 


Rosolic acid (“ corallin ") has been recommended for this pur- 
pose. A sufficient quantity should be added to the alkaline 
(generally No. 2) solution of the developer to give a good deep 
shade. Of course, the plate must be put in the developer in 
the dark-room; but, when once covered with the developer, 
ordinary light may be admitted. Corallin does not stain the 
gelatine. 


Bolting Silk. 
Would you kindly tell me where I could puchase bolting 
silk? І have tried a great many places for it, and they 
can’t tell me anything about it. Has it any other name? 
W. M. 


You can get it from the Kodak Co. It is used by millers, and 
is sold by dealers in millers’ requisites. It has no other name. 


UM. 


Metol-Quinol Developer. 
и) Is this a good formula for М. Q. developer, and (2) will it 
eep, say, six months, if kept in two solutions?— 


A ——Metol асырамын оо НО Ta ERE НОВОЕ 10 gr. 
821115) ЕСЛИ ааа Sce ИЛЕН 40 gr. 
fil. t 14 OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate .................................... 360 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ascend nn 293 gr. 
Pot. DIO: ЕСЕККЕ ТТ ЕТЕККЕ 3 ЁТ. 
Water EG odora I eo мы таран ASE 14 OZ. 

mixing equal parts of each? N. D. 


(1) It appears to be a fairly representative formula in attenu- 
ated form. (2) Not as given by you; but it would probably be 
all right if you incorporated the sulphite with the metol and 
quinol, instead of in B solution. 


Stiching Tracing Paper to Negatives. 
Will you please inform me of a suitable adhesive for stick- 
ing tracing paper on to the glass side of negatives? Е. С. 


Almost any adhesive paste will answer the purpose; but fish 
glue is often used. The best way is to dampen the paper until 
it expands, and then paste the extreme edges of the film side, 
turning over the margins of the paper, and pressing them firmly 
in contact. | 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographio Newe,” sent post free on date of 


publicatien. l 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 104, 
Canada us Э » 685. 64. T ә I3 
Other Countries | »5 » 7s. 6d. i i, 155... 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, 


Lp., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, У.С. ul 
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The exhibition of oil prints at the offices of Тне А. Р; 
амр P. N., 52, Long Acre, has excited much interest, 
but we would remind our readers that it will only 
remain open for a short time longer, and as it 15 
hardly probable that so unique a collection of oil prints 
will be gathered together again for some time to come, 
any of our readers who have not yet taken the oppor- 
tunity to drop in on us should not delay to do so 
soon. The attendance hitherto has been exceptionally 
good, and we shall certainly regard the interest taken 
in this show by the public as an incentive to hold other 
exhibitions of different kinds on the same lines. The 
«conditions under which the pictures can be hung, the 
lighting and general arrangement of the gallery, all 
lend themselves admirably to such shows. 


еее 


Mr. Joseph Keiley, ап American member of the 
Linked Ring, is now in London—or perhaps by the time 
these lines appear in print he may be at St. Peters- 
burg or in Denmark; one gathers that his movements 
are prone to be uncertain. From a. pictorialist's 
point of view, it is encouraging to hear that he is more 
favourably impressed with our metropolis than with 
Paris. This opinion is one which I have noticed to be 
common amongst artists, and rare amongst purely 
literary men. The student of natural beauty (if a 
London street can be said to possess any such thing) 
has one point of view : the student of humanity another. 
In short, the people of Paris are more interesting than 
the people of London; while Paris itself is less interest- 
ing than London itself. Мг. Keiley's assertion is 
pleasant hearing; but perhaps he would be less enthu- 
siastic after, say, ten years of Fleet Street, and would 
begin to plead guilty to an occasional hankering after 
the boulevards, with their splendid glittering vistas 
and nearly smokeless atmosphere, so kind to the hand- 
cameraist. ес ө 


А good idea of the effect of atmosphere on colour is 
"о be obtained from a rather remarkable picture, exe- 
cuted by the three-colour process, which forms the 
‘frontispiece of Dr. Miethe's book on three-colour photo- 
£raphy—a new edition of his monograph published in 
the ЕпсуКіоргеШе der Photographie series (Knapp, of 
Halle). The picture was taken from a balloon during 
its ascent, when about five hundred yards from the 
earth, and the exposure given was one-tenth of a 
second, on plates bathed with ethyl red. The quality 
of the colouring is very peculiar, there being neither 
life nor brilliancy in the greens, reds, and other colours, 
and the impression given is of a very much ‘‘ washed 
out " water-colour sketch. It is refreshing to see three- 
colour work utilised in this ingenious way to give 
scientific examples of the modification of colour under 
unusual conditions, and Dr. Miethe is to be congratu- 
lated on having provided a most interesting work. 


July 28, 1908. 
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Some idea of the way in which photography is creep- 
ing into every imaginable branch of science was to be 
gathered from the recent afternoon conversazione of 
the Royal Society, held at Burlington House. А spot 
of light travelling over а moving band of sensitive 
paper or film is very frequently used in the recording of 
movements of various kinds, electrical oscillations, and 
soon. Professor Worthington exhibited some interest- 
ing instantaneous photographs of splashes, and nume- 
rous photographs were to be seen of a variety of natural 
phenomena which the eye is not sufficiently sensitive to 
appreciate. The position of Photography, spelt with a 
capital P, is creeping upwards every day in the steep 
hill of scientific value, and it is encouraging to see at 
such a show as that of the Royal Society to what an 
extent science is dependent on it. 
е e ев 

It is a well-known fact that plates become less sensi- 
tive when immersed in the developing solution, and also 
that the colour-sensitiveness of orthochromatic plates 
decreases as a rule. More light is thus available 
for manipulating the plate a little while after the 
development has begun. Georges le Roy, in a recent 
communication to the Société Francaise de Photo- 


graphie, indicates a method of destroying the panchro- 


matic properties of autochrome plates before develop- 


. ment, so that they can be subsequently developed in 
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ordinary light without fear of fog. Тһе treatment is to 
immerse them in a ro per cent. solution of sodium 
hydrosulphite, this substance destroying the effective 
properties of the dye. Being of a reducing nature, the 
hydrosulphite also partially starts off development, but 
this does not interfere with the development proper, 
which may be at once carried out after a good mix. 
ә ве & 

Writing of autochrome plates in Knowledge, Mr. 
Chapman Jones says he found on using some plates 
three months old that they had seriously deteriorated, 
but he was able to get good results by after-treatment 
nevertheless. А silver deposit, due, presumably, to fog, 
which was over the whole surface, was removed with 
hypo and ferricyanide, and the plates were then four 
times successively intensified with mercury and ferrous 
oxalate, without intermediate drying. The result was 
apparently very satisfactory, and indicates to what 
extent autochrome plates can be safely manipulated. 
The experiment also showed that five minutes’ washing 
is ample to thoroughly cleanse the film. 

$9 &G Q 

The interesting note by А. F. Hirschfeld on “ Sym- 
pathetic Treatment ’’ (see p. 83) deals with a subject 
which is of much importance to the aspiring portraitist, 
and teaches a lesson as to the value of sympathetic 
working in portraiture. Note '' The Boy," and, in 
quite a different vein, ‘‘ In Early Victorian Garb ’’— 


both are excellent in treatment and wide fields apart 
in effect. 
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DOORWAY, FURNESS ABBEY. Bv Н. WADE 
(See article on page SO.) 
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AGNES. ` | By Н. J. Вилск. 
(See note on page 92.) 
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THE THUNDERSTORM. 


M. SUTCLIFFE. 
(See article оп page 100.) 
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THE DANCING LESSON. By Miss Nzttig Hype. 


Awarded a Prize іп the Weebly Competition. 
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HE hot weather we have been experiencing of 
late tends to lower the photographic enthu- 
siasm in a marked degree, and it has an effect 
the least salutary upon those who are enthu- 

siastic enough to indulge іп a half-plate stand camera, 
with the usual supply of half-a-dozen double dark slides, 
all loaded—and perhaps a dozen spare plates into the 
bargain. 

Apropos of plates, it is worth mentioning on the 
present occasion that most of the leading plate manu- 
facturers will supply emulsion coated on very thin glass, 
if only this thin glass be specially ordered. It makes 
all the difference, when seeking for landscape subjects 
on a broiling day, if you have a couple of dozen very 
thin glass plates instead of the ordinary variety. We 
believe we are right in saying that a small extra charge 
is made for this convenience, and of course the liability 
to breakage is much greater and becomes a considera- 
tion; on the other hand, halation is far less pronounced 
when present at all. 

Some of us are the fortunate possessors of two or 
three cameras, hand and stand, whilst others of our 
readers are doubtless on the verge of purchasing one 
for their summer holidays. Іп either case the choice of 
apparatus exists, and there are a good many pros and 
cons in connection with the matter. Take, for instance, 
the question of subsequent enlargement. Those who 
have an enlarger and prefer to obtain big pictures by 
its use can well be contented with a small camera, and 
have merely to take care that their pictures are sharply 
focussed and taken on a plate of fine grain. But there 
seems little doubt that, for general summer landscape 
work, the half-plate stand camera is the most popular 
apparatus of any. It may be bulky and heavy, and 
prove a source of fatigue in “ picture hunting,” but the 
results repay one amply. А rapid rectilinear lens and, 
if possible, a wide-angle lens to supplement it will be 
found extremely useful, and such movements as the 
rising front and swing back frequently come into requisi- 
tion in dealing with little out-of-the-way subjects. 


* The Camera at the Seaside й 
of а topical article by Е. M. Sutcliffe 


С. Н. Hew'tt, F. R. P.S., gives some advice 
on the subject of Portraituse - 
“ Towards the Light.” 
Guest on three sliustrations which appear 
in the present issue - - - 
Some recent intro..uctions are reviewed on 


will be found on к P. 103 --“ The Thunderstorm,” by F. M. Sutcliffe e 
“The А.Р. and P. М." Esfosure Table sor u The D L ' By Mi y^ Z (%2 

August А Л. 104 Hyde [4 ы: esson, 2 155 еште “а? 
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Many so-called “ box-form ’’ hand cameras nowadays 
possess a swing back and rising front, and it may be 
observed that a smaller but rigid stand is a very neces- 
sary adjunct if these movements are to be made use of. 

Turning our attention to plates and screens, we are at 
once faced with the difficulty of selecting from a host of 
good things. Each plate on the market possesses some 
specific advantage, which may prove useful on occasion 
—the occasion not infrequently arising when we happen 
to be using the ''other kind." А good idea of the 
different makes of plates and their relative rapidities can 
always be obtained from THE A. P. AND P. N. exposure 
table, in which they are grouped together in classes, 
depending more especially on their speed. 

But speed is not everything ina plate! It тау 
enable us to secure some picturesque bit of scenery 
when the light 1 is failing, or to get a landscape subject 
in which wind is rendering the foliage very troublesome 
to deal with. It is latitude that is required in summer 
landscape work--that delightful attribute of plates that 
enables us to err. 

And dealing with latitude, let us remark that there is 
no latitude like that obtaining in orthochromatic work. 
Scientists do not altogether admit it, but it is a practical 
fact that a little оуег-ехровиге through the screen is not 
destructive, as it 15 without the screen. Іп any case, 
there seems more “ room ” іп а long exposure. If we 
give a fifth of a second too much in an exposure of one 
second, we have erred by 20 per cent. Butif we give 
a fifth of a second too much when using a 5-times light 
filter and exposing for five seconds in consequence, we 
are only erring by 4 per cent. 

There is a great diversity in the exposures necessary 
for various kinds of landscape subjects. Тһе difference 
between the interior and exterior of a wood is almost 
equivalent to that between the interior and exterior of a 
building—sometimes even greater. Open landscapes 
in full sunlight demand very rapid exposures, the 
shutter being necessary unless the lens be considerablv 
stopped down. For many reascus, however, it is best 
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to choose a day when the sun is obscured more or less 
by light clouds. Heavy clouds are apt to detract from 
the interest of the foregrounds, and a good deal of skill 
is required to blend a cloud study with a landscape and 
make a '' harmonious ” whole. 

Allowing that to err is human, and that exposures 
are apt to be sometimes incorrect in the summer, it is 
of vital importance to have plenty of control in develop- 
ment, and to secure this a two-solution developer is a 
sine qua non. Тһе то per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide should always be at hand, and too much faith 
should not be put in its powers; with great over- 
exposure quite a large quantity is sometimes necessary 
to obtain any contrast in the image. 

Plenty of development in a dilute solution is the secret 
of obtaining fine detail in foliage, and it is a plan worthy 
of trial to fill the developing dish up with water when 
the plate appears about three-fourths finished, and to 


The Photographic Microbe. 


Grisly rumours have been whis- 
pered concerning the total ruina- 
tion of some scores of exceedingly 
valuable negatives ; the said ruina- 
tion taking the form of pinholes, 
attributed to—what do you think?—microbes! It seems that 
these negatives, the work of a well-known travelling illustrator 
of pictorial fame, had developed up beautifully, were set aside 
to dry in hot weather, and next time they were visited were 
horrible to view; the microbes had lunched off portions of them, 
leaving clear spots in too great a profusion to be fought by any 
human retoucher. The tale adds a new horror to the photo- 
grepher's life. Will it be necessary, in future, to have one’s 
plates inoculated? Shall we have to take our Kodak and 
Ensign spools to be vaccinated before we carry them into in- 
fected districts? Seriously, though, I await with no little 
interest the post-mortem examination which 1 suppose is now 
taking place on the victims of this outrage. If the diagnosis was 
wrong, the sooner we hear about it the better ; otherwise, how 
shall we sleep o' nights, thinking of the possible nibbling which 
may be going on in our Salon negatives? 


The Amateur Spy. 

When, many years ago, I had the pleasure of reading William 
Black's “ Strange Adventures of a Phaeton," it struck me that in 
real life the young, but somewhat headstrong, German officer 
who was chief guest would have turned out to be a “chiel 
among ye takin' notes" for military after-use. I am no spy 
maniac, but I do most fully realise that the enterprising Teuton 
wants to know more than is good for us about our military 
topography. That two German pseudo amateurs have been 
photographic surveying a military °“ secret magazine" in the 
North Wealden district is admitted, and no doubt similar use 
has been made of photography by the spies sent out to watch 
our naval manœuvres by the “Intelligence Department” of a 
friendly nation. Readers of THE А. Р. AND Р. N. are specially 
able to discriminate between the bona-fide amateur and the 
photographic spy by taking note of a suspect's points of view 
and general operations. They would be doing a worthy service 
by keeping their eyes open and giving information, should they 
notice that any suspicious photography is being engaged in. 


A Print-out Spirit. 

Belief in the Impossible is usually based upon a longing for 
the Desirable; hence the regularity with which more or less 
ridiculous instances of spirit photography crop up. The 
spiritualist wants to find photographs of the departed, so that 
whenever a chance occurs he attributes the results to such a 
cause. А case in point is that of the lady who, іп Light for 
July 18, explains what she terms “а case of unquestionable 
spirit photography." Nine years ago her daughter and a friend 
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let it ‘‘ soak ’’ for some time until the delicate half-tones 
are assured. 

This dilution of the developer with a goodly supply 
of water is of so much practical value in dealing with 
nearly all summer subjects involving a large amount of 
contrast between the strong high lights and the dark 
shadows, that one wonders that it is not more frequently 
adopted. Two pitfalls should be avoided. In the first 
place the dish should be kept well covered. Іп every 
dark-room there should be some sort of safe corner for 
the developing dish. An excellent device is to use 
the upper half оҒ a plate-box of the size next greater 
than the dish in use. This having sides to cover right 
over the dish ensures safety from light fog. Тһе other 
point to be remembered is that when plates are lying 
film upwards in the dish it must be rocked at intervals 
with most developers, or a mottled appearance will 
appear which will quite spoil the negative. 
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were photographed in a " penny" midget studio in Australia: 
recently the lady's son found that there was a third face in the 
picture—that of ** an aboriginal girl" peeping over the shoulder 
of one of the figures—the spiritualistic theory being that sub- 
sequent to the print being made the aboriginal spirit “came 
to our young friend,” whose portrait was taken with a white 
girl. Obviously the aboriginal had been under-exposed on the 
plate, and had not printed-out in a noticeable way. But when 
—after nine years—the superficial layer of the image began to 
fade, the more strongly printed aboriginal came into view. 


The Figures of Photography. 


The onlooker, of course, sees most of the game, hence it is 
not surprising to read in one of the “lay” journals quite a 
number of interesting statistics about “Тһе Hobby we all Like." 
To commence with, there are in round numbers two million 
photographers in the United Kingdom, who use up between 
them 50,000,000 packets of printing paper per annum. Taking 
each packet as containing only twenty-four sheets, this works 
out at the respectable total of an average of over боо prints 
for every man, woman, and child who make up the two millions. 
No wonder they use up 26,000,000 packets of plates and 1,200,000 
dozens of films, on which and other photographic materials they 
spend over 48,000,000 a year. Of this sum about £2,000,000 аге 
put down to chemicals. АП І сап say is that most of my Amateur 
friends never make even one hundred prints in a twelve-month, 
let alone six times as many, and rarely spend more than half-a- 
sovereign a year on chemicals, which are, in many instances, 
confined to hypo and a developer. 


Waterfalls. 


Now is the waterfall season—when in the Isle of Man, Swit- 
zerland, and the Lake District waterfalls are immortalised by 
the tripper’s camera some dozens of times per diem. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the average waterfall occurs in a gorge or 
tree-embowered vale, and thus is poorly lit, and demands a time 
exposure—the result being, apparently, a streak of white wool 
about as reminiscent of real water as the side of a white-washed 
cottage. Why should waterfalls and streams be the sole excep- 
tions to the rule, that moving objects must be photographed in- 
stantaneously? Do we give the waves of the ocean a “ time ” 
exposure? What would our editor’s seascapes be like if he used 
a cap instead of a focal-plane? We should see the rocks; but 
where would be the rollers? They would be the same sort of 
meaningless blur as the average waterfall print, wherein the 
banks of the river are nicely rendered, and the cascade is a mere 
negation. The whole charm of running water, to the eye, lies 
in its movement and the sparkle caused thereby. If a water- 
fall or “ purling brook " cannot be snapped, it ought not to be 
taken at all—that seems the commonsense verdict. But how 
many tourist camera-men will have the strength of mind to act 
on it this summer? 
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НЕ term ‘‘ development ' has a more definite 

signification than '' developer." Тһе latter is 

applied indiscriminately both to the reducing 

agents,such as pyrogallol, metol, pyramidol, etc., 
and to the finished developing solution. We shall see in 
this chapter how the developer proper, i.e., the reducing 
agent, can only function properly in the presence of 
those complements which with it give the complete 
developing solution. 

The photographic plate receives, during exposure in 
the camera, a certain impression, or changes due to 
the light which falls upon it, and this change is invisible. 
In order to produce a negative, i.e., a visible image, 
the change caused by the light must be rendered ap- 
parent. The silver bromide in the film is changed so 
that certain agents, such as pyrogallol, can reduce it to 
metallic silver of a black form. This reduction is 
development proper. 

What the action of the light is has been discussed 
ever since the inception of photography, and has never 
been definitely settled. That a certain amount of silver 
sub-bromide, Ар:Вг, is formed by reduction, is sug- 
gested on the grounds that when a chemical change 
in a chemical combination of two elements occurs it 
usually takes place so that the proportions of the ele- 
ments are simple; Ag;Br is the step between silver 
bromide, Ag Br, and silver itself, Ag. That the change 
is purely physical seems more probable. That it is 
reversible is, of course, well known. In any case, the 
light-affected silver haloids are capable of reduction, 
and it is this reduction, and its relation to the gradation 
of the picture, which immediately concerns us. 

The first operation in photography in which control 
can take place is development. Тһе new and ultra- 
modern phase which photography has now entered 
renders control of paramount importance. We аге all 
familiar with the fact that an over-exposed plate will 
develop quickly and will be flat, whilst an under-exposed 
plate will take a long time and will give a harsh image. 
Yet, within certain limits, both plates can be made to 
give negatives of similar character—by controlling the 
development. Similarly, two plates which have received 
equal exposure can be made to give distinctly different 
kinds of negative—again by controlling the develop- 
ment. | zi % 

If a few average developing formule be analysed, 
they will at once be seen to consist of certain definite 


parts. Take the following formula as an example :— 
A.+Pyrogallol ............................. 60 gr 
Sodium sulphite ....................... 300 gr 
Water олына E IO OZ 
B:—Sodium carbonate .................... I OZ. 
Water ES UT IO 07. 


Here we have two solutions, equal parts of which are 
to be mixed for use. Іп A the pyrogallol is the organic 
reducing agent, which in attacking the exposed silver 
bromide liberates bromine. Тһе sodium sulphite acts 
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as a preservative by reason of its avidity for oxygen, 
which it utiliges in turning to sulphate in preference to 
allowing it о the pyrogallol and so ruin its 
reducing properties. ) Water is the solvent. 

In B ме have a solution of an alkaline carbonate— 
the accelerator. This neutralises the acid formed in 
development, and therefore hastens and helps the 
developing action. А certain amount of oxygen is doubt- 
less formed owing to the action of the liberated nascent 
bromine, which oxidises the pyrogallol. Тһе latter, by 
oxidation with oxygen or bromine, rapidly becomes 
inert, and is then stated to be “ exhausted." 

The easiest way to thoroughly grasp the principles of 
development is perhaps to consider a plate divided into 
ten squares or segments, instead of an actual landscape 
or other subject. Let us suppose that the first segment 
of the plate receives an exposure of a second, the next 
twice this exposure, i.e., two seconds, the next four 
seconds, the next eight, and so on, each segment or 
square thus being exposed twice as long as its prede- 
cessor. This would be equivalent to exposing a plate 
in the camera on a large sheet of paper divided into 
segments, each one of which was doubly aà bright as 
the last, and so on. 

Now, in the final print, we require a representation of 
the subject which will show each square or segment as 
twice as bright as the last, etc. The negative must 
therefore give a representation suitable for this pur- 
pose. All printing papers do not give a similar scale 
of gradation, and this fact has to be carefully borne in 
mind when considering the negative. 

Obviously there must be a fixed relation between the 
density of each square in the negative, assuming the 
printing process to be reasonably normal. Тһе first 
square has, let us say, a density D,, and the second а 
density Dz. The difference between D, and D, gives 
us the amount of density added on for a doubling of 
the exposure. D;-D, should thus be equal to D.—D,, 
and so on, within the limits of a moderately correct 
exposure. 

But now suppose that this difference D.—D, be very 
great, then clearly a little extra brightness in any one 
part of the subject photographed will be represented 
with a great increase of density in the negative. Іп 
other words, the negative will be dense, contrasty, 
harsh. Suppose, оп the other hand, that D.—D, be 
very small, then clearly the negative will lack contrast, 
and will be flat or weak in character. 

Some plates yield, under similar circumstances, very 
much softer, better-gradated negativesthan others, de- 
pendent on the plate’s characteristics. But the 
developer is supremely powerful in its ability to modify 
the character of the plate, and the following are some 
of the principal ways in which this modification may be 
effected. 

To increase contrast, or, in other words, to shorten 
the scale of gradation, the concentration of the reducing 
agent may be increased, the amount of alkali reduced, 
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the amount of restrainer increased, or the whole 
developer may be used in a concentrated state. 

To decrease contrast, or to lengthen the scale of gra- 
dation, the concentration of the reducing agent may 
be diminished, the alkali increased, the restrainer 
omitted, or the whole developer may be diluted 
considerably. 


Contrasts are increased by under-exposure of the. 


plate and prolonged development, whilst they are de- 
creased by over-exposure and rapid development. The 
most intense image is formed, in fact, of particles of 
silver reduced slowly from the original silver bromide. 
Plates with large or coarse grain always give a feeble 
image, as probably only the outer surface of the grains 
are reduced, and the '' inside ” fixes out; finely grained 
plates give, on the other hand, dense images. Тһе 
reader тау be inclined to wonder why it is, if this be 
true, that the image of many photo-mechanical and lan- 
tern plates, which are supposed to have a very fine 
grain, do not give really excessive density. This is 
because gas a general practice,less silver per unit of 
area 15 used, the coating of emulsion being very thin. 

Different developing agents, as we shall see in the 
next article, give different amounts of contrast. Thus 
hydroquinone is notable for its power to give excessive 
contrast, whilst metol is well known as a remarkably 
soft-working agent. | 

Temperature has a considerable effect on development, 
and affects the reducing agent in two ways. Firstly, it 
accelerates the chemical action of development, equal 
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increments of temperature giving, between certain 
limits, nearly equal increments of velocity of the re- 
action. Secondly, warmth may increase the action of 
the reducing agent slightly more, or less, than it does 
that of other constituents of the developer; in this case, 
the effective constitution of the developer is changed, 
and different gradation will result. 

Certain outside influences also alter the gradation of 
the negative. Plates cologr-sensitiged with erythrosin, for 
instance, work more harshly an the unsensitiged 
plates. The scale of gradation also steepens as one 
utiliges the light-waves of less fequency for the ex- 
posufe. Take, Бу way of example, three plates simul- 
taneously exposed, with equivalent exposures, through 
the blue-violet, green, and orange screens used in three- 
coloyr work; the character of the blue-violet sensation 
negative will be softest, that of the orange most harsh, 
the green being intermediate. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that slow exposure gives more contrast than 
its rapid equivalent. Plates are most sensitive to the 
blue-violet rays, and a greater exposure to the orange 
rays has to be given to make it equivalent to the blue- 
violet one. Тһе effect of exposure seems more homo- 
geneous and the film more thoroughly ''saturated ” 
with the latent effect when the exposure is the maximum 
possible for the given circumstances. 

It is only natural to find, therefore, а tendency 
towards harsh contrasts in orthochromatic plates ex- 
posed through a yellow screen. This will be dealt with 
subsequently. . 
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By A. LOCKETT. 
V.—ASTIGMATISM AND COMA. 


PHERICAL aberration, which has been dealt with in 
S a previous article, has to do with those longitudinal 

rays which may be roughly considered as reaching the 
lens in a direction parallel to its axis, or not much inclined 
to it. Another defect, which is really a different variety of 
spherical aberration, is concerned with the more oblique (or 
slanting) rays which strike the screen towards the margins. 


“ 
This latter fault, which is known as astigmatism, may be 
defined as a phenomenon whereby a small bundle of rays 
proceeding from a point in the image, is, instead of forming 
a similar point on the screen, separated into what may be 
considered as two distinct bundles of rays, intersecting at 
right angles to form a kind of cross, the horizontal arms of 
which do not come to the same focus as the vertical arms. 
[n other words, instead of coming to one focal point, the 
rays come to two focallines. Since straight lines in a photo- 
graph may Ве considered as formed by the junction of ап 
indefinite number of points, the result of astigmatism is that 
horizontal and vertical lines cannot be focussed equally sharp 
at the same time, when they occur towards the margins. 

A Test and Experiment. 

The reading-glass lens, mentioned in the first article of 

this series, will demonstrate plainly the existence and nature 


of astigmatism. Cut a cross out of white paper, with arms 
about 4 in. long measured from the centre and j in. wide. 
Paste this on a black card, as shown by Fig. 1. Focus the 
cross sharply on the exact centre of the screen; then swing 
the camera slightly round, so that the cross is obliquely re- 
ceived by the lens and appears towards the margin of the 
screen. It will then be seen that either the horizontal or 
vertical portion of the cross is quite out of focus, perhaps 
even invisible, although the other portion is almost or quite 
sharp. Suppose the vertical arm is in focus, the effect will 
be as seen in Fig. 2; if we then try to focus the horizontal 
arm, the vertical one gets blurred, and the result is as shown 
by Fig. 3. Another good test for astigmatism consists of a 
diagram containing a number of concentric circles; if the 
defect is present these will be blurred, as illustrated by 
Figs. 4 and 5, according to the way they are focussed. 
Where Astigmatism is Objectionable. 

This fault in a lens is objectionable for architectural work, 
copying, and other purposes where a uniformly good defini- 
tion is necessary. It is present in all lenses, more or less, 
but is practically eliminated in the modern anastigmat, by 


the use of special kinds of glass, first made at Jena, in 
Prussia. Before the latter was obtainable, great flatness of 
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field could only be secured at the expense of astigmatism ; 
but the advent of Jena glasses rendered it possible to design 
lenses with components having different and contrary kinds 
of astigmatism, so that one kind neutralises the other, and 
the defect is eliminated. 


Advantages of the Anastigmat. 

At present the anastigmat represents the highest perfec- 
tion of lens manufacture, and it is difficult to see how it can 
be much improved upon. It combines a large aperture, 
and consequent rapidity, with a perfectly flat field, freedom 
from spherical and chromatic aberration, absence of astig- 


matism, curvilinear distortion, and other defects found in 
the earlier types of lenses. Оп the whole, this is certainly 
the best lens obtainable for all-round work, while having 
particular advantages for those purposes requiring fine de- 
finition, as for architectural work, enlarging, and copying. 
The large aperture renders it especially suitable for instan- 
taneous subjects requiring a short exposure. 


Coma, or Zonal Aberration. 
A photographic lens may be corrected for central spherical 


/ Y own feeling about any 
di M hobby such as photography 

| is that if it is to justify its 
existence it must not merely afford 
a lightsome occupation for an 
occasional dull moment, and thus 
be followed simply in a capricious 
and arbitrary spirit, but it should 


accomplish something, and our 
photographic work should have 
some definite end in view. True, 


many amateurs are able to point 
| to their walls, plentifully hung 
with fine pictures, but it is not every camera worker who 
has the necessary artistic skill and feeling for the production 
of works worthy of a frame, while the present-day standard 
of art photography has reached so high a point that the 
merely “ picturesque ” worker may well be discouraged, and 
feel at times as though he would relinquish his hobby en- 
urely. Now it is precisely for such a person that I write. 
The systematic use of the camera in record and survey 
work has already won deserved approbation, and I have, on 
more than one occasion, advocated the fuller use of such a 
system, not only collecting photographs which form a com- 
plete record of any district or subject, but adding thereto 
text notes which will serve, with the illustrations, as a his- 
tory or scientific monograph. Such topographical excur- 
sions have, of course, been made by several authors with 
conspicuous success; two are especially in my mind, Gilbert 
White's “ Natural History of Selborne,’ and Thoreau’s 
“ Walden." But who,.reading these delightful studies, has 
not longed for pictorial illustration? Could Thoreau have 
only given us a photograph of the beautiful Walden lake 
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aberration, and yet may suffer from what is really another 
variety of that fault connected with the oblique rays, known 
as coma. Тһе latter defect causes the image of a bright 
point or circle of light formed by oblique rays, towards the 
margin of the field, to be rendered as a pear-shaped or 
comma-shaped blur—whence the above name. Another term 
for the same phenomenon is zonal aberration, from the fact 
that it is actually due to differences in power of the various 
zones of the lens, causing unequal magnification. ]t is cor- 
rected in high-class lenses by a careful balancing of glasses 
of different refractive and dispersive properties, and by 
special design of the curves. Coma must not be confused 
with astigmatism, for the effects produced are entirely dis- 
tinct, although the two are frequently present together. 


Experiment Showing Presence of Coma. 

Cut a small round opening about j in. in diameter in a 
sheet of cardboard, and place a bright light, such as a lamp 
or candle behind the hole. About a couple of feet away, 
level with the first sheet and in an upright position, fix a 
sheet of white cardboard to act as a screen. Detach the 
reading glass before mentioned from the camera, hold it 
between the hole and the screen, and move it to and fro until 
the illuminated opening is focussed as a bright round spot 
on the white card. If the glass is then slightly tilted (thus 
causing the rays to pass through it obliquely, and producing 
just the same effect as if we were examining oblique rays 
proceeding from a lens in the ordinary position) the round 
spot will be changed to a peculiar comma-shaped blur (see 
Fig. 6), the form of which will alter as the lers is more or 
less inclined. То test an actual photographic lens, the image 
of a minute point of light on the margin of the focussing 
screen would be examined through a microscope, when 
coma, if present, would betray itself in a similar manner. 
This defect is reduced to some extent by stopping down. 
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which he loved so much—and whose charm he Р 


makes the reader feel equally with himself—he would have 
doubled the value of his record. 

But I am not at present urging the compilation of a 
modern photographic history, for some have objected that 
such an undertaking is too ambitious for them, and requires 
too profound a knowledge of material at present inaccessible 
to them, yet they have felt the force of such an appeal, the 
idea has captivated them, and would exactly satisfy their 
needs did they but possess the ability to carry out the 
scheme. I now offer, therefore, a modification of this work 
—the systematic use of the camera in one's own garden, 
keeping, at the same time, a literary record of what is 
done. It is for this combination that I claim a certain 
originality. 

No suggestion can be of value if it 1s not practical, and 
the practicability of an idea must be proved by some result. 
At present I am proving it by actually collaborating in such 
a record, and finding in the undertaking both pleasure and 
success. Photographs are being rapidly collected, the letter- 
press (in the form of a partial diary) is being written up from 
time to time, and we look forward in a year or two to having 
sufficient material to bind up into book form, preferring this 
to the ** album ” type of volume. Тһе pictures naturally in- 
clude general views of the house and grounds, but such 
photographs form only a small section of the whole, the 
major portion consisting of a systematic record of the plant 
life of the garden, some of the results aiming at a purely 
pictorial or decorative effect? others, again, satisfying only 
the botanical interests. Use is being made, too, of со т- 
several of the prints being tinted with Japanese water 
colokrs, and the attempt made to reproduce the original in 
as exact a manner as possible, and such indoor work is 
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found fascinating in the extreme. It will be clearly under- 
stood that such a procedure, though perhaps unjustifiable in 
certain branches of photography, is quite legitimate in the 
present scheme. The bird and animal life of the garden 
is also receiving attention, and already two good photo- 
graphs have been obtained of nests with eggs land young, 
though this is very difficult without special apparatus. In- 
deed, no little difficulty is being experienced in the flower 
photography, for, taking such studies in the open air, where 
every little puff of wind causes movement, is a very different 
matter to indoor work, and since the use of iso. plates with 
a screen is essential, the exposure is often prolonged to a 
dismal failure. Still, the successes more than atone for such 
inevitable disappointments. 

The literary section may prove a greater stumbling-block 
than the pictorial work, but such books as the two that I 
have mentioned, with Alfred Austin’s ‘‘ The Garden that I 
Love," and others of that type, will be found very useful, 
and will certainly infuse some of their spirit into the intelli- 
gent reader. But, perhaps, I cannot do better than con- 
clude this article with an example or two from our own 
garden diary, that the idea may be more easily demon- 
strated. I take. one or two entries at random :— 


^ 


‘“ The spring was particularly late this year, there being 
hardly any garden growth right to the middle of April, cold, 
frosty nights undoing all the work of the warm noonday 
sun, while bitter east winds have prevented the young 
shoots coming out unless they are іп the most sheltered 
nooks and corners. To-day (Good Friday) we have had our 
first real glimpse of spring, yet even now the evenings are 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarly on the subject. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... ... ... | 1 /30 вес. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadow 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. ... ... 1/18 , 
Ordinary landscapes with a too much foli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

SUN light buildings: Ct We. алу AES CN 1/10 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well.lighted street scenes ... ... | 1/8 53 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion o 

picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... | 4 /4 - 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... T 1 2: 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 4 4% | 


THE “А.Р. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE—AUGUST. 
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EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the guidance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
ог if stop //11 is шей, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 10 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. three times. From 5 to 6 a.m., or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 
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too chilly to venture out unless warmly clad. Photography 
out of doors has been impossible till to-day, a time exposure 
would have been a useless undertaking, for, like the icy 
blasts which Dante describes in the fifth canto of his 
‘ Inferno,’ the cruel wind sweeps down upon the poor flowers 
with relentless fury—' Whirling and smiting, it vexes them.’ 
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* Looking into the small pond this afternoon to see if the 
goldfish had survived the long winter, I was greatly 


astonished to observe three dace dart out from beneath a 
stone, and flash across to the other side, for none other than 
goldfish have been in the pond since it was made five years 
ago. І have heard it said that fish spawn can be carried 
on the wind like flower seeds, and if this is not the explana- 
tion of the presence of the dace I am totally at a loss where 
to find another. The goldfish, I fear, have died, for I could 
see no trace of them, though I searched the whole pond 
diligently."' 

I offer the above extracts, as I have said, stmply to show 
the type of writing which we are cultivating. Others may, 
perhaps, prefer a more scientific record; such matters are 
necessarily dependent upon individual taste. Our idea is 
to copy out the letterpress upon Whatman's drawing paper, 
adopting the italic style of writing, and interleaving this 
text with the mounted photographs, which will all be in 
platinotype or pigment, these processes offering the greatest 
prospect of permanency. Тһе pleasure derived from this 
combination of the arts is extreme, and I can promise any 
who care to follow up this suggestion that they will find a 
new pleasure in photography. — 0 d 
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Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Kr Ultra Кара 
1/45 вес. 1/90 вес. 1/120 sec. 1/150 вес. 
1/30 99 1/50 99 1/10 99 1/90 99 
1/15 ,, 1/30 , 1/30 ,, 1/50 , 
1/12 ,, 1/25 . 1/30 , 1/40 ,, 
1/6 ўз 1/10 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
2/8 T 1/8 » 1/4 » 1/5 j 
3 | 99 13 99 1 „э 3/4 99 
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As а further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been atvided into groufs whick 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. 


WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Когак, N.C. Film. MARION, Portrait, 


Я г і Allechrome and Pinachrome Premo Film Pack. А Landscape. 
PASET I 2. Ex Жар Bathed. Корот, Plate. PAGET, XXX. 
Слрктт Royal Star.dard Ex.R. CADETT, Special Rapid. МН Ls A, B, and C. | WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Сем, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. Ordinary Plates. 


» Portrait. 
ILFoRD, Monarch. 
» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
m Orthochrome S.S. 
Lumiere, Sigma. 
MARION, Supreme. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor, 

ILFORD, Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous, „ 
ENsiGN, Film. 


Barnet, Film. 


se SO. . 
Mawson, Felixi. 


CapstT, Royal Star dard Rapid 
T Professional. 

Creron. Roll Film. 

Flat Fila. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 


: Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 

EDWARDS. Medium. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Ordinary. 

IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 

LuxiERE, Yellow Label. 


й ; 
Mawson, Celeritas. ji Ortho B. EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. Асға, Chromo. Marion, Ordinary. | 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. Pacer, XXXXX. GEM, Isochromatic. 4,  Chromo-[solar. Mawson, Castle. 
Warwick, Double Instan. » Special Rapid, » Medium. BARNET, Medium. Расет, XX. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. Vipex, Special Rap d. | Імренілі., Orthochrome S.R. 4 — Medium Ortho. Б aJar, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome WaRwicK, Special Rapid. | » Sovereign. ILFORD, Empress. WaRwiCK, О ^ 

and Panchromatic. WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. Р М.Е. » Rapid Isochrom. WRATTRN, Instantaneous. 
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In the Van. 

LEARNT a lesson the 
| other day, when a 
portion of my Scotch trip 
happened to take me 
through uninteresting 
country between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and I bestowed the “bike” and. myself 
on board a train. Тһе camera travels in a special case, which 
is fixed to the machine, and I lazily refrained from ге- 
moving it before that trusty steed entered the luggage van. 
When it came out, all seemed well; but next time I took the 
camera from its case, I found that part of the wooden front was 
broken. In the van the cycle had got a bad 
blow of some sort—and a blow which a 
cycle will take smiling is death to the fine 
and fragile woodwork of a camera. So next 
time I travel by train, my masters, the 
camera comes with me in the compartment. 
Verb. sap. 


Bird's-eye Problems. 

Another small tip I acquired when, a day 
later, I toiled up to the first floor of the 
Scott Monument, in Edinburgh, to secure 
a panoramic view of the always lovely Princes’ Street. It wasn't 
exactly a cycling tip, for the machine, needless to say, re- 
mained at the bottom of the monument; but it may be useful to 
cyclists, for many own a camera similar to the one I was then 
handling. It is a folding pocket instrument, with an excellent 
rising front, but practically no fall of front. The baseboard 
prevents this; and, in point of fact, a falling front is a move- 
ment (like a sliding front) which one rarely needs. But when 
you do need it, you need it badly; as I did when I wanted to 
snap the bird's-eye prospect of Princes' Street. To point the 
camera downwards was no good: the buildings would all have 
looked drunken, for there is no swing back on my camera ; and 
even if there had been a swing back, that might have necessitated 
a deal of stopping-down, which, as I wanted to give a fast snap 
exposure, was undesirable. 


A Falling-Rising Front. _ 

Placing the camera quite level, I found that I included far too 
much sky on my focussing-screen, even with the lens at its 
lowest ; and, as І say, pointing the camera downwards made the 
buildings on each side of Princes' Street 
look hopelessly befuddled. The way I 
wriggled out of the difficulty was thus: I 
raised the front to its highest, and then 
held the camera upside-down. Simple, 
of course! Yet somehow it had never 
occurred to me before. І had now 
obtained as much falling front as I re- 
quired. Тһе one difficulty that remained 
was that of holding the camera level 
and pointing it straight: for, of course, 
the finder and level were now on its 
under side, and useless, unless I held 
the apparatus vertically above my head 
and cricked my neck gazing up into them 
from beneath. However, I managed to aim and level the camera 
satisfactorily enough by resting it on the ledge of the monu- 
ment's platform; and the levelling was done by getting the 
buildings’ lines exactly vertical, and the horizon-line exactly 
horizontal, on the ground-glass screen ; after which the camera 
was wedged and held tight till the slide was slid into place. Of 
course, if I had brought a spirit-level with me and a loose 
finder, I could have laid them on the baseboard—now the top— 
of the camera, and all would have been well. But loose finders 
and levels, small though they are, add to one's luggage, and are 
therefore superfluities usually left behind. 


An “A. P. and P. N.” Comrade. 
Speaking of superfluities reminds me of another incident on 
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the Scott Monument. A fellow-photographer—a stranger— 


watched my operations (the “falling ’” front entertained him 
hugely); and when I drew forth my actinometer to measure the 
light before exposing, he remarked, * With F/8 and an extra 
rapid plate the exposure is a fiftieth." 1 asked him how he 


knew ; and he produced from his pocket-book a page of THE 
А. P. AND P. N., with the “ Exposures of the Month” folded 
outwards. Measuring the light with my meter, I found that he 
—or rather the compiler of THE А.Р. AND 
P. М. Table—was absolutely right; and 
it occurred to me at once that next time 
I want to save space in my cycling kit, an 
ounce or so can be shed by leaving the 
meter at home, and pasting the Table in 
thelid of my camera caseinstead. For tripod 
work I must say І shall always stick to 
actinometer measurements; but for hand 
camera work, when—to Бе frank—one 
instinctively gives the longest snap one 
can risk, a Table of this sort is quite sufficient guide. 


А Fortieth or а Fiftieth. 

I say above that when using a hand camera one instinctively 
gives the longest exposure one can risk ; but I'm not sure that 
the tyro instinctively dces anything of the sort, and a word on 
this subject may therefore not be out of place. To take a con- 
crete example: the actinometer and THE А. Р. AND P. М. 
Table both told me that a fiftieth of a second was the “correct.” 
exposure for my view of Princes’ Street. Nevertheless, I set 
my shutter at a fortieth. Why? Because а fortieth was “the 
longest exposure I could risk." Тһе trams and other vehicles 
in the street below me were not moving very fast, and were a 
considerable distance off; and none were moving at right 
angles to my line of sight. I felt that with a fortieth no moving 
object would be likely to blurr. А fiftieth was therefore need- 
lessly fast. 

More Correct than Correctness. 

“But a fiftieth was correct!" someone protests. True. It 
was correct, broadly speaking. Nevertheless (except in all-over 
bright subjects such as sea-scenes), the slowest snap you can risk 
is nearly always more correct than the fastest, though this may 
seem illogical and paradoxical. To begin with, there is really 
but slight difference in " correctness" between a fiftieth and a 
fortieth. And the argument is all in favour of the fortieth ; 
for you may be sure there is some deep shadow somewhere in 
your picture, which will be unduly dark however long your 
snap. Furthermor?, any plate or film will stand a trifling over- 
exposure far better than a trifling under-exposure. The one can 
be remedied, the other cannot. Altogether, though the time- 
exposure-and-tripod man may wisely enough guard against over- 
exposure, the snapshotter need practically never heed its risk. 


Shutters. 

One more argument may have un- 
consciously swayed me in favour of the 
extra tenth of a second. Тһе shutter I 
was using is of the "'tween-lens type; 
and, admirable though it is, the amount 
of light it lets through the lens, in any 
given exposure, 15 appreciably less than 
the amount of light which a focal-plane 
shutter would let through for tbe same 
(nominal) exposure. This line о! 
reasoning, however, may lead some 
novices into error ; and it may therefore 
be advisable to add the warning, that 
some 'tween-lens shutters are prone to 
give considerabiy longer exposures than 
those specified on their dial. My own I set at a “hundredth " 
when I want a fortieth, for instance. You can easily find out the 
real speeds, compared with the nominal ones, by having your 
shutter tested, for a few pence, by Beck or Staley, or some 
similar reliable firm. 
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The Gamera at the Seaside. 


Col ULE SES SER PETE Жө Зө. isc = By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 
542-225 ЗЕМ iets RES: һам: 


GREAT many cameras аге taken to the seaside 
during the summer holidays, and endless films 
and plates first see daylight beside the sea. 

b Some of these films and plates see more day- 
| (алала 52 light than is good for them, and others not enough. 
| Many of these errors of exposure are owing to the fact 

| meyer that so many readers of photographic papers put too 
vt Ve RENE 2; II much faith in those who write for them instead of relying 
23 TEES i r 
IE. ves on their own judgment. It has been stated over and 
over again that the light at the seaside is very much 
more actinic than elsewhere; but the truth of this state- 
ment is doubtful ; there is no mysterious quality in the 
sea air to make the light better there than anywhere 
else where there is no smoke. Of course, when the 
sea itself is the subject, then the exposure must be about 
the same as for the sky above it, but there is nothing in 
the sea to make the light any better than it would be 
over an inland lake. 

To show what wonderful faith people have in what 
they read. А lady brought me some plates which she 
had exposed within half a mile of the sea ; there was 
barely the ghost of an image on any of them. She 
showed me the lens she had used, a fine instrument 
working at F/6. Тһе shutter, too, was of the most 
improved pattern. Yes, she had stopped down to F /11, 
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and had given an exposure of the fiftieth of a second. 
This was the exposure she had been advised to give witn 
the plates she had bought when she came to the sea- 
side. I asked her if the light was bright, if the sun 
was shining, and at what time of the дау the plates had 
been exposed. Тһе sun had not been shining, the ех- 
posures had been made between four and five on a 
September's afternoon, in the middle of a wood. Just 
because that wood had been near the sea, the same 
exposures had been given which would have been barely 
enough on the sea itself. 

This is an extreme case, but one sees it repeated in a 
lesser degree every dav; dark-red buildings and dark- 
green seaweed-covered woodwork are snapshotted with 
the greatest speed simply because of the mistaken idea 
that the light near the sea is abnormally rapid. If 
people would only forget all they have heard about this 
and consider their subjects only, people would not have 
so many dark and gloomy pictures to inflict on their 
friends of the bright places they have seen near the sea. 

I said that some plates saw too much daylight near 
the sea. There are times when the light is very decep- 
tive, that is when there is a sea fog on ; these fogs vary 
in density, but they are so different from the smoky fogs 
of inland towns that it is difficult to believe that sub- 
jects taken under these conditions want only the briefest 
possible exposure. It is said that the particles of a 
London fog are like small balloons with yellow coverings. 
The particles of a sea fog are, I imagine, the same, only 
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with the difference that the envelope is sky-blue instead 
of vellow. Before the davs of the vellow screen and 
chromatic plate it was diflicult to photograph anything 
through these sea fogs. 

The photographer who trusts to himself and his 
actinometer will not go far wrong with his exposures, 
and as for subjects, he will never be at a loss for them. 
If he does not care for figures, nor shipping, nor cliffs, 
nor sunsets, nor for ruined abbeys and castles, nor for 
tumble-down houses, nor for bathers and paddlers, there 
is always a picture to be had on a sandy shore, where 
the sea and the sand unite. 

The illustrations to this article show how the figures 
found freely at the seaside help the photographer to 
make his pictures. Subjects in which the °“ old salt ” 
plays his part we have had enough of unless they are 
superlatively well done and something quite out of the 
ordinary way; but there is still a wide field open in the 
photographv of the nude, or of the summer-clad female 
visitor. Тһе exhibition of the works of Sorolla, the 
great Spanish painter of sea and sunlight, which has 
been held in London during the past three months, 
shows the fine use that can be made of such models, 
combined with seascapes, sketches of sand, and sand- 
dunes. |It is rather remarkable that the picture 
reproduced below, called “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” is almost a replica in composition of one in 
the Sorolla gallery, though probably its author has 


never seen that exhibition at all.—Ep. | 


‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.’ 


By В. Dixey. 


Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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NE of the most fas- 
S < C) cinating subjects for 
ED NE the camera must 
always be portraiture, foi 
not only are the sympathies of the majority of people 
more quickly aroused by the portrait on account of its 
human interest, but the infinite complexity of each indi- 
viduality, coupled with the infinite variety of individuals, 
makes the study one in which there can never be any- 
thing approaching finality. Portraiture, too, makes 
demands on the technical abilities of the worker of such 
a character that we need never weep because there are 
no more conquests to be made. Line, tone, light and 
shade, and rendering of textures, expression, charac- 
terisation, both in features and figure— each and all 
await mastery, and able indeed is the portraitist who 
produces a work irreproachable in each of these direc- 
tions. 


For the beginner there is nothing like some systematic 
course of study and practice, such as that suggested in 
the portraiture article in the '' Year Book of Photo- 
graphy " for 1907. This enables one to sec what сап 
be done in the way of controlling the light, and how the 
ordinary disposition of windows, walls, and furniture 
may best be utilised in the management of satisfying 
arrangements. But when this A.B.C. has been gone 
through, one's work will gain in originality and charm 
if the natural or spontaneous lightings of the various 
rooms at one's disposal are noted and recorded. This 
method of working, quite apart from the greater 
naturalness of the work produced, will possess the 
advantage that the ordinary disposition of the room 
will not be disturbed, nor will it be necessary to fix up 
elaborate arrangements of backgrounds, reflectors, 
diffusing screens, and so on. ‘The plain wall-paper has 
many advantages as a background, for instance; while 
some of the more modern houses possess casement 
windows which, as several workers have from time to 
time shown us, may be used with admirable effect as 
settings for portraits or figure studies. 


A well-lighted room is, of course, a great advantage 
cven when working during the summer months, nor 
should a shady aspect be eschewed, for the variety of 
lighting which may be obtained in such a room gives 
the work as well as the results greater interest. Ве- 
sides, the ample sufficiency of light enables many 
sitters to be satisfactorily handled when the light is 
good who could not accommodate themselves to the 
prolonged exposure required under less favourable con- 
ditions of lighting. 

On occasions when the light is not particularly bright, 
the exposures may be so long that there is some risk cf 
movement, except with quite practised sitters, and then 
the plain wall may serve not only as a background, 
but also as a head and body rest. Тһе illustration 
accompanying this note forms a case in point, and in 
this way the tendency of a standing figure to sway was 
counteracted. То prevent any turning movement of the 
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figure, a large duster was rolled up and | 
piaced between the wall and the shoulder 
nearest to the camera, and this not only 
made the little model more comfortable 
in a feeling of security that she would not spoil the 
plate, but enabled a sufficient exposure to be given 
with a certain degree of confidence. This com- 
fort of the model is always a matter worth much 
thought, for it materially benefits the expression. 

There is often an inclination to soften the lighting of 
the face, as though well-marked cast shadows were 
objectionable per se. Тһе result of such a course is 
generally insipidity, and the portrait degenerates to the 
commonplace. Shadows are objectionable only when 
they are harsh, but if the plate has been properly 
exposed and over-development has been carefully 
avoided, the shadows strengthen the character of the 
portrait Бу emphasising the modelling of the features. 
Not that vigorous lighting is the royal road to charac- 
terisation, but simply that it is a road well worth follow- 
ing if the technical difficulties are properly mastered. 
Nor need the idea that strong lighting is only suitable to 
the old and rugged face be clung to, as perhaps the pre- 
sent example shows. 

Quite frequently a portrait may be made interesting 
Бу the lighting alone, and a charm given to one's work 
which is altogether independent of the beauty or charac- 
ter of the model. There is always a fascination in some 
unforescen play of light; but, naturally, this is enhanced 
if a beauty of contour or modelling is brought out. It is 
well also to remember that the flatter lightings do not 
give anything like the opportunity for hiding defects 
which exist when the light and shade are rather more 
forcibly expressed. In fact, it may be taken for granted 
that the success of a portrait, not only as a satisfactory 
likeness, but also as a piece of pictorial photography, 
depends quite as much on the reserve with which certain 
portions are treated as on the emphasis given to the 
beauties of line or modelling. Speaking generally, a 
fairly small window enables such a judicious combina- 
tion of reserve and emphasis to be secured, while the 
flood of light obtained from a large or unscreened 
window gives a somewhat bald and uninteresting state- 
ment of fact. 


One or two technical points may prove interesting. 
The illustration 15 reproduced from a direct то by 8 
print, the negative being on a plate in the extra rapid 
group of THE А. P. ann Р. №. table of plate speeds. 
The lens was a nameless French rapid rectilinear of 
18 in. focal length, and the open aperture of F/8 was 
used. The ordinary exposure on a brighc day is about 
three seconds, but the negative was taken оп a some- 
what dull afternoon in April, and an exposure ot 
fifteen seconds was given, the plate being developed in 
dilute metol-hvdrokinone without bromide. Few chil- 
dren, unaccustomed as was this little model to sitting. 
could have so well kept both pose and expression during 
so long an exposure. 
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А PORTRAIT. By С. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
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Bv E. CLAYPOLE. 


O look from shadow into light, to catch a 
glimpse of sunshine and colour through the 
framework of a gloomy portal, is a pleasure, 
perhaps the greater because the suggestion of 

brightness beyond immediate conditions gratifies a 
sentiment that is often near the heart. Such an idea 
sometimes pervades a work of art quite unconsciously, 
and imparts to it a sense of poetry that one appreciates 
without knowing why. The thought may lurk unrecog- 
nised in the artist's mind, and colour his work, and in 
the same unassertive way may influence the beholder. 

I do not gather, however, that this particular senti- 
ment has been deeply felt in the three accompanying 
pictures, though it will be noticed that they all illustrate 
a vision of brightness beyond the shadow, and that in 
their general composition they have a curious resem- 
blance. Presumably in each case there was some de- 
finite artistic purpose, and, as it is always a matter of 
interest to discover the intention of the artist, it may be 
profitable to consider them from this point of view. 


Тһе Need for Concentration. 

I must admit a preference for “ To the Precincts— 
Wells” (reproduced on p. 110), and in this print it 
scems to me that the object has been to mark 
the impressiveness of the curious old gateway under 
conditions in which its hoary aspect is contrasted 
with the brightness of its surroundings. Опе feels the 
crumbling texture of the stone-work, and the reserved 
tone helps to suggest the venerable dignity of the struc- 
ture. Of course, a certain difficulty is encountered 
through placing the chief object in shadow, for this pre- 
vents any vivid accentuation of detail, and there is 
always the danger that the illuminated objects may gain 
undue emphasis by comparison. Іп fact, the details 
seen through the archway have in some places a sharp- 
ness that causes them to compete for attention with the 
main subject, so that one is in some doubt whether it 
was intended to dwell on the illuminated portion, and to 
make a picture of sunlight heightened by contrast with 
a dark framework, or to show a sombre old building 
telling against the light. I incline to the latter sup- 
position, but it is always well to make these matters 
unmistakable. Опе cannot have the intention too de- 
finitely in mind, and anything like a divided purpose 
inevitably weakens the result. One picture at a time 
is quite enough. Assuming, then, as I venture to do 
that my interpretation is the correct one, I should, in 
order to give further strength and importance to the 
gateway, have considerably simplified the distant trees, 
reduced the shadows in the windows and elsewhere, and 
generally have brought the more distant scene down to 
a suggestion in delicate tone instead of a representa- 
боп. Apart from other considerations this would have 
had a valuable influence on the entire scheme by making 
it possible to lighten slightly the front of the foreground 
building, and to soften the heavy shadows. Тһе whole 
picture would thereby have become a little lighter, and 
consequently nearer to nature, for one does not find 
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An article dealing with three illustrations in this week's 


issue. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


such intensity of shadow out of doors, where there are 
always, and especially so on a sunny day, reflected 
lights to modify the darkness. A little lightening of 
the front also would be useful to mark the difference of 
plane, which is very indefinite at the angle to the left. 


Gradation in the Shadows. 

There must necessarily be a dark mass at the 
roof, for this can receive no reflection from the sky; but 
when one has to deal with a broad shadow like this, 
occupying nearly one-fourth of the whole picture, one 
needs to make it interesting, and how is this to be 
arrived at? In the first place, every shadow, however 
dark, has its darkest spot, and it is essential that this 
should be noted and used as far as possible to assist 
pictorial design. Evidently the darkest place must be 
that which is least influenced by reflected lights. Now 
there must be some reflected lights from the sunlit road, 
therefore the further edge of the shadow should be 
modified, and the softening should be carried into the 
shadow by a graduated process for the purposes of 
aerial perspective—in other words, the shadow should 
grow lighter as it gets further away. Say that the 
darkest part of the shadow came somewhere near its 
centre, about in a line with the further angle of the wall, 
it would become necessary to make the mass a little 
lighter in its nearer part. Thus, a certain diversity and 
interest might be imparted to this heavy patch, which 
is now altogether too dark and flat, and makes a forced 
contrast with the light. Тһе general softening of the 
effect would permit of the introduction of more colour 
and variety, and a little well-placed definition in the 
stonework to bring the near part forward. 


Тһе Sentiment of the Scene. 

In “ South Door, Henfield Church ” (reproduced on 
р. 120), we are shown an ancient rectory from the 
shaded church porch, and one imagines that the artist 
has thought of the succession of pastors who have per- 
haps daily through the centuries crossed from that 
pleasant old homestead to the sacred building. This, 
however, is only a conjecture as to the intended senti- 
ment. At least it is certain that the house is designed 
to play an important part, for it is strongly accentuated, 
so forcibly indeed that aerial perspective is sacrificed, 
and the rectory does not take its place as a distant 
object, while, in addition, the church interior is treated 
with such scant consideration that it serves little further 
purpose than that of making a dark frame for the out- 
door scene. Тһе fundamental defect of the arrange- 
ment is that undue definition and force in the house and 
trees have necessitated an exaggerated blackness in the 
church to mark the contrast of light and shade. Hence 
the cool mysterious tone that aids the solemnity of 
church interiors is altogether wanting, and one has a 
feeling that it has not evoked sympathetic appreciation. 

If the landscape had been treated with delicacy and 
simplicity, and the tone of the interior had been subdued 
and studied, the result would have been far more 
pleasing and a great deal more natural; and, whatever 
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the poetical idea underlying the production, it would 
have been the better appreciated. Sentiment is a deli- 
cate thing, and is easily crushed by heavy and unsym- 
pathetic treatment. Among minor defects one may 
note the forcible emphasising of a thing of no impor- 
tance in the black spot that represents the door handle. 

A strong accent like this, unless helpful to the idea or 
to the decorative scheme, had better be omitted. The 
tone of the doormat needs attention in order to make 
it lie flat on the ground. The thickness on the near side 
of the mat should have been indicated, and the further 
edge should be more atmospheric. This may seem a 
small matter, but if its sides are covered it looks like an 
upright plane, as if it were a step, and so betrays a 
neglect of aerial perspective. Тһе scene is essentially 
one that depends on treatment for its charm, but the 
photographer seems to have been content with a mere 
effort at representation. 

Тһе Introduction of а Figure. 

The idea of the open doorway is complicated by Mr. 
E. Claypole in “ Sunshine and Shadow "' by the intro- 
duction of a figure in the most conspicuous place, and 
therefore the picture must primarily be considered as a 
representation of a girl in sunlight. In these circum- 
stances, of course, much merit is expected in the figure, 
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but here one notices a certain stiffness, a black hand 
that is not very pleasing, and feet that do not seem 
securely to support the weight of the body. Тһе 
gleams of sunlight in the hair and dress are pretty, and 
the black hair, though perhaps over-emphasised, makes 
a useful accent. The ficld is not light enough, and for 
that reason does not quite get away from the figure. 
Sunlight and shade in the foreground are fairly true, 
and it is to be noted with satisfaction that the mistake 
of forcing the light by the contrast of unnatural black- 
ness has been avoided. It is a pity, however,’ that the 
shadow cast by the figure does not make a prettier line. 
The picture has a lot of straight lines and angles, and 
I fancy it would look better if the top corners were 
rounded off. | 

Speaking generally of the open-door subject, it may 
be said that it has two fundamental needs, namely, 
extreme delicacy without, and considerable, but 
not exaggerated, strength within. "These are necessary 
to mark the contrast between the two worlds, of open 
air and indoors, so essentially different from the artistic 
standpoint because the one is under the influence of the 
sky and the other is not. In pictures of this kind the 
distinction needs to be further accentuated to give effect 
to aerial perspective. 


THE WELFORD * CIRBONETTE" PAPER. 


ESSRS. WALTER WELFORD, of Ilford, Essex, send us 

a sample of their Carbonette paper, which is a new 
carbon paper, requiring neither safe edge, print meter, squee- 
geeing, nor transfer. 

The necessary outfit for working this new production is ex- 
tremely simple, and everything necessary can be procured of 
the inventor for 8s. or 9s. ; and the advantages claimed over the 
ordinary carbon process are that the print is made from an 
ordinary negative, and judged by a visible image. Тһе print is 
soaked in cold water for five minutes, partly developed in hot, 
and finished by use of rose-tap, after which nothing remains 
but to hang the print up to dry. 

As a rule, the sensitising of Carbonette is cheaply and expe- 
ditiously effected by the user; but for the convenience of those 
who do not care to do this, ready-sensitised Carbonette can be 
obtained from Welford's, but must be used the same day it is 
received. 

This paper offers control in the same way that the gum- 
bichromate process does, by the use of the spray nearer or 
further off, with greater or less pressure, and either on a print 
kept flat or on the slant. Keeping the spray for some time on 
one spot will also, of course, remove more pigment and give 
greater contrast. 

This paper seems to us extremely fascinating to work. It is 
a sort of combination of the carbon and gum processes, and 
should offer considerable control to those who wish to use it. 

Carbonette is sold in packets—ten pieces, quarter-plate, and 
eight of 5 by 4 for 1s. ; five half.plates for 1s., and four whole- 
plates for 15. 6d., and other sizes in proportion. There is а 
slight charge in addition if the paper be required ready sensi- 


tised. 
------%------ 


THE SPORTS AND GAMES ASSOCIATION 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


T Sports and Games Association have sent us a catalogue 
of their Saga cameras. It should be noted that those who 
deal with this firm to the extent of 10s. and over get goods post 
free. There is a special department for dealing with post 
received orders. Special quotations are made to clubs. The 
Saga cameras have been reviewed in our pages very favourably, 
and we would point out that the дерді of this firm, at 56, Edg- 
ware Road, W. (close to the Marble Arch), is very convenient for 
West-End customers. Intending purchasers should apply for 
the excellent catalogue. The Sports and Games Association 
make arrangements to supply goods to the value £4 and over, 
selected from their catalogue on the easy payment system. 


THE *ENSIGN" TIME CLOCK FOR 
AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


UITE a useful little dark-room clock has been placed upon 
O the market by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., for timing the 

development of autochrome plates. Although innumerable 
tables have been given for varying the time of development 
according to circumstances, such as temperature, developer, and 
so forth, most amateurs seem to adhere rigidly to the two and 
a half minutes’ treatment with pyro-ammonia, as originally re- 
commended. One movement of a lever at the side of the 
“ Ensign " clock winds it up and sets it in motion, and a bell 
rings when the 24 minutes is up. Тһе dial is inscribed for five 
minutes, however, so the hand continues its round for the other 
24 minutes, when the bell again rings, and the clock auto- 
matically stops. Although primarily intended for autochrome 
colour plates, this ingenious clock will, we think, be found ex- 
ceptionally useful in many a dark-room for other purposes as 
well. 

—_—__—_- 4 — 


A NEW DEVELOPER- JOHNSON'S AZOL. 


M Саны AND SONS, of 23, Cross Street, Fins- 
bury, E.C., have placed upon the market a new fluid 
developer, called Azol, which only requires dilution with water 
to be ready for immediate use. It is a universal developer which 
is suitable for use equally with plates, films, lantern plates, and 
bromide and gaslight papers. It is a neat detail-giver, at the 
same time that the high lights are not rendered unduly dense, 
and the resulting negatives are clear, clean, and quick printers. 
The amount of dilution determines to some extent the character 
of the negative, and it 1s possible to produce extremely vigorous 
Ог soft-graded results, according to the amount of dilution and 
the length of time the developer 1s applied. 

It will be welcome news to users of Azol that even the most 
sensitive skin need fear no ill-effects from its use, and that it 
is practically stainless. Its highly concentrated form renders 
it a cheap developer for use, a 15. 3d. bottle making 72 oz. of 
normal developer. 

Full working particulars are given with each packet of Azol, 
and not only are full instructions given for dealing with over 
and under-exposure, but formula for stand and tank developer 
are given, also the proportion of water for use with tran- 
sparencies and bromide and gaslight papers. 

This developer is а welcome addition to the list of working 
solutions ; it is simple to use, gives clear, clean negatives, excel. 
lent colour, and good printing density, and considering its highly 
concentrated state, it is a decidedly cheap developer to use. 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should certainly give it a trial. 
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Here we have a question that is often asked, and the 
ae ér, as is almost /invariably the case in respect to 
tı disputed questions, depends on the definition of some 
" term in the question. In the full and absolute sense no 

photograph is permanent, as the carbon print or the 
platinotype may be burned, and the photograph vitri- 
fied as an under-glaze picture on china may be broken, 
but two recent articles in American Photography may 
perhaps lead us to a just understanding of what may 
reasonably be considered a permanent photographic 
image, but we may perhaps be allowed to use the word 
unfading in place of permanent. 

When the photographic image is formed of a mate- 
rial like carbon in the shape of lamp-black, a material 
that undergoes no alteration in the atmosphere or by sol- 
vents, the lastingness of this image is not affected by 


impurities in the paper or by any carelessness in the' 


making of the print, and such an image may be 
regarded as unfading in the most real sense of the 
term. Certainly such a photographic image may be 
obscured, overpowered, or eclipsed by а general 
darkening of the paper owing to impurities; but this 
darkening may be bleached out by suitable means, the 
carbon image being unaffected. That which holds 
good in the case of a carbon image also holds good in 
the case of an image in platinum for a strictly allied 
metal, as, for example, iridium), as, notwithstanding 
the fact that a mass of metallic platinum dissolves in a 
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A PRINT IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 

Often the amateur may wish to hard over or post а print 
within a few minutes of making the exposure, and a long article 
contributed to the. Wiener Mitteilungen by Herr Franks gives 
many hints. It is mot essential tó fix the negative before 
making the bromide rint, but the usual exposure may be 
doubled when a print is made from the unfixed negative. Тһе 
development of the negative being complete, it is well rinsed and 
then immersed for a few seconds in a 3 to 4 per cent. acetic 
acid bath, in order to producé complete insensitiveness to light. 
There is now a choice of two methods of exposing the bromide 
Paper. The negative and the bromide paper being both іт. 
mersed in water, the paper is adjusted in position and both are 
drawn out together, or in contact, and the excess of water having 
been blotted off, the exposure is made by candle-light, or other- 
WISÉé, as may be convenient; the alternative method being to 
blot off the negative on removal from the acid bath, lay a 
sheet of thin, clear celluloid’ on the film, side, and to make the 
exposure on a dry sheet of bromide paper. Тһе print, being 
developed and fixed, is washed for the shortest time that is 
considered to satisfy the degree of lastingness desired, and once 
more blotted off. Any "ihypó" eliminator may be used if 
thought advisable. i | | 


TECHNICS OF FIXATION. | 

Herr Lüppo-Cramer һаБ come to the conclusion that when a 
gelatine film is soaked in a solution of silver bromide in sodium 
hyposulphite it is not possible to remove all traces of silver by 
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liquid containing free chlorine, the platinum image of 

a platinotype so far resists the action of chlorine that 

this reagent may be used to bleach or whiten a platino- 

type the paper of which has become soiled or stained. 

Carbon and platinum stand together as the two leading 

materials available for the making of unfading photo- 

graphs, but it must not be forgotten that tissue sold as 
carbon tissue is not always carbon tissue in the full 
meaning of the term, and the use of the syllable 

‘platino °” in the trade name of a paper does not 

always serve as a guarantee that it is a true platinum 

paper. 

The silver image, on the other hand, is liable to solu- 
tion, bleaching, or decay by many influences, and for 
this reason it cannot be looked on as unfading in the 
sense that a platinum or carbon image is unfading. It 
may be that chemical impurities are left in the support- 
ing material when the silver image is produced, or the 

« destructive agents may reach the silver image from the 
atmosphere; so in practice it must be recogni that 
the silver image is liable to fade, this being tfue with 
respect to both negatives and positives. 

Present-day methods offer great facilities to the 
amateur who wishes to produce unfading photographs 
in pure carbon, but special mention may be made of the 
oil print process and of gum-bichromate; and any one 
who likes to wholly or partially replace the carbon by 
other pigmentshas a perfectly free handin these respects. 
— 


M 


mere washing. Repeated treatments with pure ` hypo" solution 
appear, however, to ultimately remove all traces of silver. Here 
we have an additional argument for the use of fresh “hypo” 
baths and for a second or final fixation in a new bath. It may 
be well to remind the reader that although thorough washing 
of prints is important, thorough fixation is equally important, 
or perhaps more important. 


TROUBLES OF.THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN THE 

TROPICS. | 

Herr Saal, in the Korrespondeng, details some of the incon- 
veniences of photography in tropical Batavia, and his experiences 
show that even in these days of dry plates there may be an echo 
of the plaints of the collodion worker in tropical regions. The 
alternate damp heat and dry hedt causes even the glass plates 
to disintegrate, while crystals of Sodium sulphite either effloresce 
to form the anhydrous dat elt in the water of crystallisa- 


tion and oxidise, forming the inactive sulphate. 


THE HIGH _SENSITI G OF BIC 
GELATINE. USCMATED 
Herr Raphael E. Liesegang 


proportion of gelatose to a 


N 


ds that the addition of a small 
splution of gelatine containing 
potassium bichromate, prevents the crystallisation of the salt 
on drying, so that a higher degree of sensitiveness may be 
realised. The gelatose is prepared by maintaining a solution 
of 20 grammes of gelatine іп joo grammes of water, at the boil- 
ing point, for several days. 
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NE of the chief difficulties which face the be- 

ginner when his negative is ready for printing 

is the choice of a printing process. He has, 

perhaps, aimed at some special effect in the 
negative, and possibly succeeded in obtaining it to some 
extent ; then, in the printing, he will find that the effect 


is lost, the scale of gradation distorted, and the subtle- | 


ness of the picture completely gone. Take one of the 
most common cases, where a well-graduated, soft por- 
trait negative is printed on gaslight paper with a very 
vigorous developer. The result will be a harsh picture 
with every line in the face horribly accentuated, and the 
print will be discarded as being a complete failure. 

The paper used for printing the negative, and the 
method of preparing the print, require careful considera- 
tion, for, as in the making of the negative, we must bear 
in mind throughout what is our ultimate aim as regards 
thecharacter and quality of the picture we wish to produce. 

First of all, then, the amateur must understand that 
each one of the various printing processes has speciali 
characteristics, and that each one lends itself better than 
the rest to a certain class of subject. It is a simple matter, 
however, to get a similar result by any printing process 
if we use for each one a negative of suitable character. 

Printing-out paper is inclined to give contrast and 
harshness, for instance. Therefore one wants a soft 
negative for the P.O.P. process. 
diffused light will help to make the print strong and 
vigorous, whilst printing іп) strong sunlight will yield 
a much softer print with no^* body." Here, then, is 
another means of control. We have a thin, weak nega- 
tive ; we print in on P.O.P. in weak daylight. We have 
a harsh, contrasty negative ; we print in strong sunlight 
and so get diminished contrasts and better gradation. 

Bromide paper gives a considerable amount of control 
in printing. А thin negative yields a thin result, and a 
contrasty one a rich, perhaps harsh, result under 
ordinary circumstances. But by holding the printing 
frame nearer the light and diminishing the exposure 
proportionately, the result will be much softer, whilst 
longer exposure some distance from the light will yield 
much richer results. Hence both weak and harsh nega- 
tives can again be dealt with. Тһе developer may also 
be modified to a great extent. Тһе following formula 
will be found to enable one to obtain an enormous range 
of gradation with the same negative. Two solutions 
are prepared as follows : 


ао ТТ ТА TERR 18 Æ 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............ 380/ gr. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ......... 450! gr 

uc Ver ЖТИ ныш дыр IO NO 
(B.—Hydroquinone A 70 kr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ......... 24; gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............ 200 gr. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ......... 550, gr. | 
Potassium bromide .................. S gr. | 
Масе бақыла бы о iit. IO pz. / 
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THE CHOICE OF THE PRINTING PROCESS. 


Then again, soft 
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Equal parts of A and B mixed will give a powerful solu- 
tion, which is similar in action to most “ М.О.” 
developers. But if we want a softer print, two or more 
parts of A with one of В will give it readily. For greater 
vigolir, on the other hand, two parts or more of B should 
be used with one part of A, and, if necessary, a drop or 
two of ten per Ш, potassium bromide solution to the 
ounce of mixed developer. With an amidol developer, 
greater richness can always be obtained by increasing 
the amount of amidol, keeping the sulphite the same. 

Still further control is possible when using bromide 
paper, owing to the possibility of toning it afterwards. 
Toning with copper or uranium will increase the density 
and also shorten the scale of gradation. Trials should 
be made, too, with sulphide toning—toning one print 
and reserving an exactly similar print for comparison 
afterwards. Here it must be remembered that a warm 
sepia tone will in itself reduce the effective contrast in a 
print. 

Summing up the processes most usually selected by 
the beginner, we have the following data, which are 
worth keeping for reference :- | 

1. і М سے‎ 


“ 


What Precess 


М 
Character of . ; What Paper 
J- ( Negative, Print Desired. l'. Suitable. AX Suita’ le. 
| Р.О.Р. . Printing in strong 
Hard Weak light 
a Ны a x Bromide . Long exposure, 
quick developinent. 
| P.O.P- . .. Printing in shade. 
unum.) ces {Bromide ПОП Semis шо 
| Carbon . Usual treatment. 
Flat, thin negative } Ро Отв { Desi nb pape 2 } Usual treatment. 


2 КБш иш 

The above is, of course, а mere general guide. The 
carbon process, for instance, is itself capable of very 
great modification. — Sensitiging the tissue in strong 
bichromate solution will causé flatter pictures to be ob- 
tained, for example. Development with hotter water 


Har-h, dense nega-) 
tive 


Platinoty 
{ BO... 


. than the normal will quite alter the gradation ; then, 


also, there is а good deal of local control possible 
with this, and more particularly the gum-bichromate 
process. 

Many varieties of gaslight paper are to be bought 
nowadays, some giving excessive contrast, others 
yielding comparatively soft pictures. These will be 
found of great help by the beginner, and in buying gas- 
light paper he will do well to obtain the two varieties 
and compare their working carefully. 

Little difficulty is ever found if the negative be right, 
within reasonable limits, to commence with. It is quite 
an easy matter to obtain a soft or hard print when we 
know the working of the printing process. But if the 
negative is sufficiently bad to be incapable of yielding a 
good print, i.e., a print with the character desired, then 
one thing only remains, and that is to alter the negative 
itself by “ after-treatment. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Public Schools Competition, organised by 
the Glenalmond Photographic Club, was judged by the Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
who made the following awards:—Silver medal, k. C. Good- 
year (Brighton College); bronze medal, N. S. Tizard (Win- 
chester) ; hon. mention, R. W. Reade (Brighton College), С. M. 
Emsley (Harrow), K. C. Goodyear (Brighton College). 


G. W. Wilson and Co., photographic printers and publishers, 
of Aberdeen, having retired from business, have disposed of 
their connection for printing collotype postcards, view books, 
and other work to Philip G. Hunt, collotype and real photo 
machine printer, 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and pro- 
рпеюг of the London Photo Printing Co., Balham. Samples 
of the best quality work and favourable quotations will be sent 
on application to Mr. Hunt, who also wishes to intimate that 
he has now closed the отсе at 100, Deansgate, Manchester, and 
would like all communications addressed to 34, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


A Photographic Society has been formed at Grantham, with a 
membership of twenty. Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary, J. M. Smith, 31, High Street, 
Grantham. 


The Annual Outing of the staff and employees of W. Butcher 
and Sons at Camera House, and the works at Copenhagen Street 
and Blackheath, took place on Saturday, July 18. ‘lhe party, 
numbering about 180, spent a very enjoyable day, the rendez- 
vous being the " Dumb-bell'' Hotel, Taplow. In a speech at 
luncheon, W. F. Butcher referred to his brother, who had on 
previous occasions taken great interest in these outings, and a 
hearty message of goodwill was sent him in China, where he is 
now travelling. After a very pleasant afternoon spent on the 
river, tea was taken, and then the sports in connection with the 
Camera House Athletic Club were held. 


South Shields Photographic Society.—Edward Smith has been 
elected hon. secretary of the above society, and all communica- 
tions should be addressed to him at 83, Marlborough Street, 
South Shields. 


The G.E.R. Co.'s Tourist Guide to the Continent. By Percy 
Lindley. Price 6d.—The G.E.R. Co.'s Tourist Guide to the 
Continent is, though small and compact in size, and easily carried 
in the pocket, packed full of necessary information respecting Con- 
unental tours, descriptions of the principal places to be visited 
and the ways to get there, and provided with excellent maps for the 
guidance of the traveller. Particulars are given of new tours, via 
Holland, in North Germany, including the Harz Mountains and 
Thuringian Mountains; in South Germany of the less known side 
valeys of the Rhine; in Belgium, via Antwerp, of fresh tours in 
the Ardennes and among the old Flemish cities. А practical 
feature of the guide is a series of Continental maps. The intend- 
ing tourist to the Continent will find this extremely cheap hand- 
book, which is obtainable from the Continental Department, Liver- 
pool Street Station, E.C., exactly the guide which will help him 
in the difficult work of mapping out an interesting tour, and he 
should make it his companion also on the holiday itself. 


How to Make Oil Prints. By Robert Demachy. J. A. Sinclair, 
Haymarket. | 6d.— Those who admire the work of the greatest 
photographic master in France, Robert Demachy (and who does 
not admire it?) will feel that he breaks silence far less often than 
they desire, and that in consequence any description that he gives 
of his methods of work, and any help to the understanding of his 
aims, is the more welcome. In this little volume М. Demachy 
gives directions in a clear and helpful wav on his methods of oil 
printing, This brochure is useful, not only to the beginner, but 
also will give valuable hints to those who are no novices in the 
Process. Mr. J. A. Sinclair differs in several points of procedure 
from Demachy, and gives alternative methods of working. He is 
an ardent advocate of quick work, and considers half an hour 
ample time for the completion of a whole-plate print. We have 
pleasure in recommending this little volume, and calling attention 
to the price list of Sinclair oil brushes and pigments which is 
appended to it. 


“ Urbanora ” at the Palace Theatre.— After a continuous, as 
well as a phenomenally successful, run of 420 consecutive weeks 
(or rather more than eight vears) at the Alhambra Theatre, the 
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unrivalled exhibition of “ Urbanora" animated pictures has 
been transferred to, and will be exclusively shown at, the Palace 
Theatre. The performance will be frequently varied and ever 
topical, and will form yet another distinctive feature in the 
Palace's always well-diversified programme. 


The Camping Club.— This useful society is doing good work 
as the representative of the renewed interest in camping out 
which is becoming quite a feature of our time. The Camping 
Club was founded in 1906 for the purpose of promoting camping 
amongst motorists, cyclists, pedestrians, and others, and witn 
a view to improve the heavy and cumbersome equipments for 
camping, an outfit for whicn now only weighs 7 lbs. Special 
rates for camping materials are granted to members. "The fee 
IS 55. a year, and a member of any recognised club is admitted 
without reference. The address of the club is 6, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


The ©“ Professional Photographer.’’—The current issue of the 
Professional Photographer is an excellent one. There are articles 
on Tact (that most necessary attribute of the successful pro- 
fessional), a note about the Dresden Exhibition of 1909, articles 
on Gaslight Paper, Kodoid Plates, Studio Snap-shots, Modern 
Studio Furniture, and some novelties. This magazine is pub- 
lished monthly in the interests of all professional photographers 
by Kodak, Ltd. 


The “ Photo-Miniature." —The latest number of the popular 
Photo-Miniature series of handbooks is on Practical Telephoto- 
graphy. Full explanations are given on the meaning of the 
terms employed, and the use of telephotography in every-day 
work and for special purposes. The lens in use for making pictures 
by this means, and how it is constructed and manipulated, are 
fully dealt with. No. до of this most useful series quite keeps 
up to the exceilent standard of its predecessors. 


The Kodak Price List of Photographic Materials. — The Kodak : 
Co., of 57, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., have sent us their price list 
for the coming year; it is a handsome volume of nearly 700 
pages, containing all necessary information as to Kodak goods 
of all kinds, and prices current. This volume is intended for the 
use of dealers only, who should apply for a copy without delay. 


Wellington and Ward's 'Xtra Speedy Plate.—Wellington and 
Ward, of Elstree, Herts, have lately put upon the market a 
perfected plate of exceptional rapidity, and which they believe 
to be the fastest even amongst fast plates. It is characterised 
by freedom from fog, extreme latitude, and pureness of grada- 
tion and grain. Messrs. Wellington and Ward also desire to 
call attention to their carbon grades of bromide, S.C.P., and 
P.O.P., which are in great demand. Full particulars of these 
and other productions by the same firm will be found in their 
latest illustrated booklet, for which intending customers should 


apply, as it contains not only a full list of the firm's manufac- > ` 


tures, but also full instructions and helps for their proper 
working. 


Glastonbury Abbey.—A correspondent kindly sends us the 
following inforniation for the benefit of photographers who may 
be in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury Abbey during the 
holiday season. Не says that at the present time photography 
of the Abbey is almost entirely ont of the question, as the 
authorities have had the ruins practically enveloped іп 
scaffolding in order to make a report as to the best means of 
preservation. Moreover, notice boards have been erected in 
various parts in such a manner that it is impossible to photo- 
graph the best portions of the building without including them 
also. Our correspondent's warning may therefore prevent a 
waste of time and money on the part of the would-be photo- 
grapher. | 


“Тһе Photographers’ Handbook." Ву C. Harrison and J. С. 
Douglas. John Lane, Bodley Head. 35. net.—This little 
volume makes no claim to deal with the purely chemical aspects 
of photography, nor to go fully into its optical questions; but the 
authors are alarmed at the degeneration of photography at the 
present day, and fear that the button-presser who leaves “all the 
rest to the professional" is too much in the majority, and hopes 
that this little volume will stimulate readers to take a broader 
outlook. The principal printing processes are briefly explained, 
and the formule necessary for working them duly given. Іп addi- 
tion to the usual blocks to elucidate the subject-matter, there are 
a few illustrations of a pictorial character, of which the best are 
“ А Tailpiece” and “Тһе Maid of the Mist.” This is a pleasant 
little preliminary handbook, and though it will not carry the photo- 
graphic worker хету far, it will prove a useful] guide as far as it 
goes, and we can therefore recommend it to the consideration of the 
beginner. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FADED 


URNT documents are perhaps the most difficult things 
B which it falls to the lot of the photographer to deal 

with. Faded photographs and manuscripts or docu- 
ments are also unpleasant things to reproduce. But by 
using the right system the difficulties can be overcome, and 
in a recent issue of the Photo Revue Dr. Reiss contributes 
a useful and practical article on the subject. 

Age, damp, and a variety of other influences may cause 
writing to almost disappear, and more especially to become 
faint yellow. The document or paper can be flattened out 
by placing it between two large pieces of glass in a big 
printing or other frame. In order to inorease the contrast 
of the faded writing on the paper, there are three distinct 
operations, each of which gives additional clearness. 

First of all, since yellow rays of light cannot pass through 
blue glass, the yellowish, faded writing will appear almost 
black if examined through a deep blue screen, and hence, 
by photographing it with an ordinary plate and employing 
a deep blue “contrast filter,” we shall get a negative in 
which the writing appears considerably intensified. 

This, however, is only one step. The next is to intensify 
the negative itself, and for this purpose mercury and 
ammonia will be found good. Reduction and intensifica- 
tion combined may prove even better, as we can reduce the 
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“shadows” (in this case the writing) more proportionately 
than the “high-lights” (the paper). Acid ammonium per- 
sulphate is recommended for this purpose by Dr. Reiss, but 
we should imagine that Howard Farmer’s hypo-ferricyanide 
reducer would prove better, as it will attack the writing in 
preference to the “ background.” In either case, mercurial 
intensification follows. К 

By this double treatment, z.e., contrast filter and іпќепѕіћ- . 
cation, the very faintest writing will have become fairly: 
legible in the negative. But one further improvement is 
available in the printing, and that is the use of a very 
vigorous gaslight paper, with a concentrated developer well 
restrained with potassium bromide. Тһе results are aston- 
ishing, as the writing, which at first it may seem hope- 
less to try to photograph, will be quite distinct in the 

rint. 
i Burnt documents are still more difficult to deal with, but 
thev should be very carefully flattened and placed between 
glass as before, steam being used to render the brittle paper 
more supple. If the paper is black and the ink grey or 
brown, a positive result is obtained direct. Slow plates 
should be used, sufficient but not over exposure being given, 
and a slow working developer, such as ferrous oxalate, well 
restrained. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


E have been greatly interested in the prints sent in for 

competition for the week ending July 24, on account of 
the large number which show a fine power of delicate tonal render- 
ing. We should say that the chief characteristic of this week’s 
competition is the number of delicate and dainty pictures which 
depend for their charm on the successful rendering of the tones 
at the higher end of the scale. The general quality of the work 
is good in the open class, though the beginners’ work this week 
is not equal in either quantity or quality to that we have lately 
been receiving. The print which receives the mounting award 
has a delicate and wholly delightful scheme of tints and 
mounts to set it off. 


The first prize is awarded to Sydney Н. Carr, “ Arkleby,” 
St. Ives, Cornwall. (Title of print, “Тһе Clump of Тгеев.”) 
Technical data: Marion iso. plate; K2 screen; F/6, 1-25th sec. ; 
part of half-plate enlarged on Lilywhite bromide paper ; transfer 
Ozobrome final. 

The second prize to G. E. Lyddon, 5, Belgrave Road, Ilford, 
E. (Title of print, “ On a Summer Morning.?) ‘Technical data: 
Imperial S.S. plate, 1-3oth sec. ; Celor lens, F/6.5; 9 a.m., July; 
pyro-soda; bromide. 

Ап extra prize to John E. Hadfield, 79, Park Street, Green- 
heys, Manchester. (Title of print, “А Bit of Old Caen.") 
Technical data: 54 lens; F/11, 1-15th sec. ; 3 p.m., August 17, 
1907 ; Imperial ortho. S.S., quarter-plate, backed ; Edinol, т in 


тоо ; enlargement on Rotograph cream; tabloid amidol; tabloid : 


sulphide toned. 

The mounting prize to A. С. Thistleton, “ Belmont," Oldham 
Road, Newton Heath. (Title of print, “Happy Childhood's 
Days.") Technical data: Special rapid plate; about 4 secs., 
F/8 ; afternoon, May ; pyro-soda ; Seltona antique paper. 

The beginners' prize to Robt. Morrison, 18, Hutcheson Street, 
Govan, М.В. (Title of print, “ Architectural Study.") Technical 
data: Imperial S.S. ortho. plate; 1 sec. ; T. T. and Н. lens, F/11; 
10.35 a.m., July 7, 1908; pyro-soda developer ; Barnet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

“Shadows and Reflections," by Harry Peddar, Melverley, 
Sylvan Avenue, Brooklands, Cheshire. 

“ Reflections," by Arthur Jackson, 57, Churchgate, Bolton. 

“ Almost а Centenarian,” by Thos. Farmer, 15, Grove Street, 
Edinburgh. 

“Hoar Frost and Mist," by Geo. Calcott, “ Olveston,” 
Tockington, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 

“Тһе Mill Pool," by T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury, Berks. 

“А Study in Tones," by John Maddison, 149, Grange Road 
East, Middlesbrough. 

“Solitude,” by Harry Crossley, 10, Surrey Street, Hopwood 
Lane, Halifax. 


* Architectural Study," by S. E. Wood, South Vane Terrace, 
Darlington. 

“Resting,” by Alan Treverton Jones, Tregleath, Newport, 
Mon. 

“ Entrance to Chapter House— Wells," by Sydnéy A. Huggins, 
бо, St. Mary Street, Bridgwater. 

“ Roses," by J. Arthur Lomax, 16, Burlington Terrace, Cardiff. 

“А Tangled Foreground," by Geo. W. Lester, 37, Langdon 
Park Road, Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. 


Classe I. 

A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; Wm. Tector, Horwich ; Miss 
Edith Langsford, South Norwood, S.E.; Jas. Parrack, Water- 
ford; Miss Peard, Exeter; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough ; 
Thos. Bletcher, Manchester; F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; A. W. 
Stevenson, Norton-on-Tees; Т. A. Wood, Leicester; D. L. 
Richards, Merthyr Tydvil; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court, 
W.; С. E. Lyddon, Ilford; J. Н. Williams, Kettering; Ph. 
Leuba (2), Harrogate; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park ; Miss 
Florence C. Van Damm, London, W.; H. C. Buckle, Tewkes- 
bury; S. E. Ward, New Cleethorpes; J. M. Sellors, Croydon ; 
Geo. W. Dunn, Manchester ; E. Standish, Headingley ; S. Oram, 
Grangemouth; К. Barclay, Clonmel; Thos. Chester, Burnley ; 
C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool ; Geo. Raeper, Edinburgh. 

Claes II. 

A. Jackson, Bolton ; W. К. Statters, Hull ; W. Whitlam, Hull ; 
Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury ; 
C. Wocke, Port Elizabeth, S.A.; Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 
Barons Court; F. W. Memory, Staines; H. G. Style, Bristol ; 
Mrs. W. J. Brooking, Wisbech; D. L. Richards, Merthyr Tydvil ; 
S. F. Shingleton, Balham, S.W.; L. A. Kucheman, Piccadilly, 
S.W.; A. Wallace, Glasgow; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; J. 
Parker, Beeston; Miss D. Fowler, Tottenham; Waiter B. John- 
son, Grimsby; Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester; Miss F. T. 
Townsend (2), Switzerland; H. A. Fielding, Arundel; S. E. 
Briggs, Ilkeston. 

Claes 111. 

Entries not marked Classes I. and II. have beeh placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

R. H. Morrison, Eastbourne; Miss A. Lester, Huntingdon; 
E. Powles, Willesden; E. W. C. Hayward, Dalry; R. Sanders, 
Rochdale ; Miss Winkley, Hull; J. J. M. Anderson, Eastbourne ; 
A. J. Hollington, Bromley-by-Bow; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland ; L. Elias, Llandudno; T. A. Herbert, Camberwell, 
S.E.; A. E. Dennes, Bristol; N. Martin, Forest Hill, S.E.; 
L. P. Gleeson, Nenagh; R. A. Lawrence, London, E.C.; R. D. 
Torbet, Perth; C. C. Reynell, Barnes; Mrs. A. Pritchard, 
Cowes; A. Welton, Crawshawbooth; R. Morrison, Gowan; S. 
E Tarrant, Clapham, S.W.; E. Sanger, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and \ 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every cii жа for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query "ос “ Criticism " on the outside. 


m Nm) 


Enlarged Negative from Small One. | until it becomes slightly turbid. Saturate with iodide by leaving 
Will you please tell me how an enlarged negative, say in it a coated plate for twenty minutes. 
whole-plate, is made from а quarter-plate negative, for " 


due ; s OPER. 
printing from in platinotype? R. 5. ` Iron sulphate ......... ЗИ ——— С ОУ 2 oz. 
It is usual to either make an enlarged transparency from the rif deed 20 ,, 
small negative, and make a contact negative from that, or to Acetic acid, NO. 8....2.2.2.:.52%.52%%%% 5% ев rera ds 
make a small contact positive and enlarge from that ; the former Alcohol КЕНТ 22. 5% 


being the better plan. You can easily do it if your lens is of ча; 
short focus, or your camera is capable of long extension. Тһе Fix in cyanide of potassium or hypo. 


former method is preferable because it enables one to retouch, 


Printing on Ivory. ^ 
t pud us necessary, both upon the enlarged transparency and 1 should be glad if you would tell me how I could sensitise 
e ünal negative. ivory so as to be able to print from a negative in the usual 
Glasing Postcards: way. It is intended to be worked up in water-colours as a 
Kindly tell me the safest and quickest way to glaze P.O.P. miniature. К. В. ° 
cards for trade. Plate-glass is a failure at times, as they It is difficult to do so without causing stains, to which ivory 


stick too firmly and spoil the film. I did some last week. js very susceptible. The safest way is to employ the carbon 
The glass was perfectly clean, and about eighteen were torn double transfer process. Any good trade printer could do it, 
in removing, though they were allowed to remain two days. but it would be better to send it to an expert to have the transfer 
Others would not move at all, and had to be soaked off. made. Try Hubert Henry and Co., Belle Vue, Bradford, Yorks, 
This cannot be the process adopted where thousands are mentioning this recommendation, and giving some idea as to 
turned out daily. How is it done? Are the artificial helps what you want. 


any use? 
: ; ; Phosphate Toning Bath. 

It is almost useless to attempt to use a glass to which a print í : { 
has once stuck, no matter how carefully it may have been (1) I want a UE EA m glazed d P. tae bpr 
cleaned ; but it is easy to glaze properly with good new glass, if easily give me, without double tones, a large number c 
properly prepared. Ап “ artificial” aid of some sort is neces- uniform prints in a cold brown tone—for stereoscopic 
sary, otherwise the print will adhere. Тһе best way is to soak pictures. І prefer sodium phosphate. Please give a reliable 
the washed print for five minutes in a five per cent. solution of formula in ш dne dd n HIDE pne Oe 
formaldehyde, rinse it in a few changes of water, and let it Please also say whether white alone, or tinted P.O.P. a rte 
dry. Clean the glass thoroughly, and polish it with Glissolene can be used with this formula. Please give instructions for 
or other suitable waxing solution. Then put the glass in cold preserving phosphate either as crystals or as e 
water, and soak the print in water until it becomes flaccid. Then Please give full details as to the permissibility or not o 
squeegee it to the glass, and place it in an airy place to dry. using salt and alum hardening bath recommended by Ilford. 
Do not attempt to remove it until it is absolutely dry, or it Also please give P hs instructions for адв “Р, the 
will stick and ruin the glass plate. If the prints do not leave alkaline fixing bath—in case you recommen vnd h n" 
easily after twelve hours, put them near a fire to dry them Pr ie ES any oae T soda Бақ "AC 13 
thoroughly, and you will then easily strip them, unless they CE O RESP TA киз рат ad 
fall off the glass without aid. Do please conform to our rules and number each specific 


question ; it is no help to number a batch of questions as “1.” 
(1) As you specify a phosphate bath, we give a formula; but 

such a bath is primarily intended for warm brown tones. By 

prolonged immersion, the prints will become cooler in tone. 


Wet Collodion Ferrotypes. 
I should be pleased if you could inform me how to do the 
wet plate ferrotype process, as I have looked each week for 
a good while in THE A. P. AND P. N., but cannot find any 


trace of this description of : hotography. Can you tell me Water "—————————É—— 24 OZ. 
of a book dealing PE this Eines of work? I was taken up Sodium phosphate ............. esee 40 gr. 
with it at Yarmouth last week by seeing the photographers Gold chloride 12 one ы бут eee don ta 2 وو‎ 
on the sands exposing the plate and finishing it in a few Тһе bath should be used as soon as mixed; it will not keep. 
minutes. H. M. It will tone white and tinted paper. Keep it in a stoppered 


You will find particulars in Gamble's book, “ Wet Collodion bottle, either as crystals or solution. If Ilford recommend it, 

Photography,” post free 1s. 2d. Тһе following details are what YOu may safely use it with their paper. Simply add enough | 

you principally require :— sodium carbonate to the usual fixing bath to rerider it slightly E 
alkaline. You can easily keep the carbonate in solution. 


COLLODION. _ ; : | 
Smer ang A dar ed Relies dO рай Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
Ammonium iodide ................................ 3 Er. and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
Cadmium iodide eise e sio аА Desi КК УТ а 2 وو‎ publication. 
pum женш а сл t 21 United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 64. Twelve months, 10s. rod. 
Кд ОЛ ҮК Г О О Л Л канда қаданы ОУ Г 5 to " Canada 3 PAZ 66, Ө 13s. 
SENSITISING BATH. Other Countries ...  ,, » 75. ба. Ж 5: ASS: 
Silver Та сесскауығсын RE dA an I ы ды I OZ. nct 7 
NV ALOE d E E UT EN 12 4 Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, ED., ы 
Add five grains of sodium bicarbonate and expose to sunlight 52, LONG Аске, LONDON, М.С. 
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August is a month when the °“ time of day ” begins 
to have a considerable influence on the length of expo- 
sure. Towards the end of the month the days begin to 
shorten in quite а noticeable manner, and exposures 
made late in the afternoon are apt to be under-done. А 
good deal of work is usually attempted during the pre- 
sent month in the way of sunset effects, and in connec- 
tion with these it may be noted that the light is very 
yellow at sunset time, and that those who use ortho- 
chromatic plates will be wise in dispensing with a light 
filter. Atmospheric haze, and, indeed, atmosphere 
alone, acts as a strong filter of the light rays, absorb- 
ing in a considerable measure the blue-violet element 
of sunlight and transmitting the orange. Photographs 
taken against the sun should in general be taken on 
backed plates, but the fact must not be lost sight of that 
where the bright effect of facing the light is sought 
after in the picture a backed plate may be radically 
wrong for the purpose. А slow plate unbacked will 
often prove better than a rapid backed one on an August 
evening. о ® ё 

The appearance of a book by Baron Hübl—one of 
that classic series, the “ Encyklopadie der Photo- 
graphie "—dealing exclusively with colour photo- 
graphy by means of tbe autochrome plate marks the 
recognition of '' autochromy ” as a definite branch of 
modern photographic technics. And yet one does not 
see those evidences of the popularity of autochrome 
work which it undoubtedly deserves. So much is done 
nowadays for amateur photographers to relieve them 
of trouble that possibly the idea of the several processes 
which the autochrome plate necessitates gives them the 
impression that its development, etc., is fraught with 
bother and trouble. Опе has only to make a few auto- 
chrome pictures to realise how simple the whole pro- 
cess really is, and to those who take an intelligent 
interest in autochrome work Hübl's new book will 
prove of great service. 

е @ 

А young woman has recently, we learn from the 
British Medical Journal, got a verdict of £1,200 
‘damages in the United States Circuit Court against a 
patent medicine company which, it is alleged, had 
obtained her photograph under false pretences, and ex- 
ploited it with a forged testimonial in its public adver- 
tisements. Тһе plaintiff, who had been a saleswoman 
in a large department store, testified that, in conse- 
quence, her fellow employées had ridiculed her to such 
an extent that her life became unbearable, and she was 
obliged to give up her position. АП the points of her 
contention were proved to the satisfaction of the jury. 

; е е е 

Many will endorse the dictum of Dr. Chalmers Mit- 
chell that, bearing in mind the admirable series of 
photographs by means of which Martin Duncan pictured 
living microbes and microscopically minute parasites 

which infest the blood of man and produce some of the 
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most deadly diseases, photography had become '' a new 
weapon in the pursuit of biological science." Тһе occa- 
sion was a lecture at the Society of Arts recently, in 
which '' the importance of a study of insect Ме” was 
emphasised by a number of slides, depicting with 
startling distinction several kinds of the minute organ- 
isms which take our lives. These were pictured not 
in the ‘* prepared slide " condition, but alive and busy 
with their death-dealing work. It is such photographs 
as those of Martin Duncan that are likely to render 
priceless help in checking the ravages of such appalling 
disease as ''sleeping sickness," which in about three 
years slew 200,0co out of a total population of 300,coo 
inhabitants in the Uganda region. 
ә ее 

One-exposure cameras galore have been devised in 
order to do away with the repeating-back method of 
three-colour photography, which, by the way, has 
proved so eminently satisfactory for many years. Тһе 
camera discussed by Dr. Mees at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Photographic Society is almost identical with 
one used by Dr. Grün for some years, and is made on 
the Ives Kromscop principle. The light from a large 
lens (а “Паша” lens in Dr. Grün's case) passes 
through two slanting light filters and suffers partial 
reflection upwards at each. Two plates screened by 
fiilers are placed horizontally, to receive the reflected 
(red and blue sensation) images, whilst the light which 
passes through the two filters, placed at 45 degs., meets 
the green sensation plate. Тһе slanting filters transmit 
the first one all but red, the second only the green; the 
latter is of course a yellow screen-reflector. ` The advan- 
tage of a one-exposure camera is that the quality of the 
light cannot vary between the taking of the three-colour 
records, as it may when using a repeating back. Some 
really excellent work has been done recently with a very 
small one-exposure camera devised by Mr. Sanger- 
Shepherd, where prisms are used in obtaining the three 
images from a single lens. 

е n» e 

One begins to wonder what is really safe from the 
prying eye of the camera. Vaillant has emphatically 
demonstrated that living beings can be distinguished 
from dead ones by means of the Róntgen rays (although, 
by the way, no camera is used in X-ray photography). 
The latest application of photographic recording is in 
connection with the voice, and although vocal sounds 
have long since been °“ photographed," it has been the 
lot of Charbonelle to investigate the means by which 
voice photography can be directed into useful channels. 
The speaking is done into a microphone, which varies 
the electric current affecting an oscillograph, a spot of 
light being thrown from the latter on to a moving band 
of photographic film. Тһе oscillations are recorded as 
graphs of wave-forms, by means of which vowel and 
other sounds can be distinctly recognised one from 
another. 
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cheardad a prise in the Weetly Corifetition. (See article on page 111) 
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SOUTH DOOR, HENFIELD CHURCH. By Н. W. HARMSWORTH. 
Awarded а prize in the Weekly Competition. (See article on page 111.) 
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IN OUR VILLAGE. 


Ву F. J. PiPPARD. 
Awardea a prize ің the Weekly Competition. (Sec article on page 1302 
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HE time of exhibitions may be said to be 
imminent when the issuing of the prospectuses 
of the two leading London photographic exhi- 
bitions reminds us to bestir ourselves and get 

to work upon our pictures of the year. There аге, по 
doubt, those who concentrate the preparation of their 
pictures for the year into the compass of a strenuous 
fortnight, or even a week, using every free moment, and 
bending every thought that way, but we should imagine 
that the bulk of photographers are already selecting the 
negatives which they mean to work up, and have even 
got so far by this time as to have one or more works 
completed ; so that it is by no means too early to 
discuss the question of the selection and preparation 
of the exhibition prints. 

Of one thing we feel tolerably sure, that there are 
Plenty of exhibition pictures lying unheeded and undis- 
covered on the shelves of the photographer. In our 
Own case a careful survey of old and hitherto unused 
negatives nearly always results in the discovery of some 
negative, or more probably portion of a negative, which 
had escaped attention, but which when seen afresh 
after the expiration of a few months or years, discloses 
to the fresher view its hitherto hidden possibilities. 

For this reason, we, first of all, strongly advise a 
look over the old stock negatives, especially their 
examination in detail, with a view to find at least one 
Picture of the year amongst their number. We shall 
be surprised if the search be not successful. Ап inter- 
Val of time works wonders in our way of regarding any 
Particular picture, and one that was considered up to 
standard is rejected, and one that did not disclose its 
excellence at the time, on later inspection shows its fit- 
Dess for the work of picture making. 

We Suppose there exist methodical people who sys- 
tematically take a print on P.O.P. of every negative 
that they keep; it is a practice that offers many advan- 
tages, however difficult and bothering in practice, but 
certamly of such negatives as we select for picture work 
Pilot prints must be made before any other work is 
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By the EDITOR, 


begun; the printing density thus declares itself, and the 
relative density of the different parts also can be ascer- 
tained. We learn whether parts of the negative are apt 
to be underdone when the rest has finished printing, 
whether parts will be too dark when the high lights are 
printed out. In short, we know just what the negative 
will do, and where, if at all, it is faulty, and has to be 
coaxed in printing. 

The pilot print having been made, is kept before us 
for reference during the subsequent proceedings. Now 
is the time to cut strips of paper, and, taking them as 
the sides of an impromptu frame, examine carefully 
our composition. It is more than probable, in spite of 
careful observation in the field, that much of the plate 
15 redundant, and not infrequently that the picture con- 
sists of quite a small piece out of the area of the print. 

This matter having been settled, there is the 
printing process. This question is too large and too 
individual to be treated here; each one has his own 
favourite method with which he can gain the most con- 
trol, and express himself the best, and to that he will 
adhere. 

But it may be well to remark that even so late in 
the day as this, not sufficient attention is given to the 
mounting and framing. Мг. Frederick Evans' paper 
before the R. P. S. was certainly full of instruction on 
this matter; in fact, quite bewildering to the novice, 
seeking, in his simplicity and ignorance, information 
to help his crude efforts, but we recommend that it be 
read carefully in the Journal, and the result can only 
be a greater appreciation of the delicate differences; 
the emphasis or subdual, the telling or poor present- 
ment of subject which even slight differences in tone 
and arrangement of papers can make to the print. 

The question of passepartout or frame is another 
which each settles for himself. The general rule, 
though, certainly, not without exceptions, is that the 
heavy, massive picture, full of large detail, looks best 
framed close up, while the lighter subject, and that 
which aims at a certain decorative and dainty treat- 
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ment of the material, will be best presented in the passe- 
partout. 

There is a compromise between these two which is 
often found of great value—the narrow border frame 
has something of the lightness and delicacy of the passe- 
partout, and yet can be varied in width and character, 
so as to suit quite a variety of subjects, strong or deli- 
cate, heavy or light. The drawback to this method of 
framing often lies in the expense. Тһе moulding is, we 
believe, hand-made, and not turned out in run lengths 
as the cheap kinds are, and so the cost runs up; but 
there is this advantage over the passe-partout, that if the 
frames are made with button tacks, they can be used 
many times, and the alteration of the tone by staining 
to suit the character of the print will be a comparatively 
cheap matter. These frames are also a great protection 
to the glass of the picture; and if the subjects are in- 
tended to travel abqut to a variety of exhibitions, in our 
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experience they certainly will travel more safely in these 
light, narrow mouldings than if passe-partouted. 

From all we hear, the standard of admission should 
be a very high one in the two principal exhibitions. Fine 
work is to be expected from other nations, and our 
English workers will have to look to their laurels if they 
are to avoid being beaten in the direction of advance in 
pictorial excellence. Nothing but good can come from 
seeing the best work of other nations; and we shall reap 
the benefit not only of comparing ourselves with our- 
selves, so to speak, in England, but of comparing our- 
selves with the best which is proceeding from workers 
in other countries. | 

At any rate, these points which we have mentioned 
may give opportunity for thought about the exhibition 
print, its selection, and its presentation, at a time when 
the subject is uppermost in the minds of a good many 
photographers. 


` The Momentous Day. 


* Sending in day” is for many ап 
amateur almost as much dreaded as 


is that black Monday when the 
urchin returns to his boarding- 
school. The fateful hour is now 


almost within sight when we must submit our chemical pic- 
torialisms to the callous judgment of a hanging committee. And 
this year, the prints of every amateur, besides having to compete 
with those by rival photographers, will have to fight against the 
competition of the oil-pigment pictures. It is well known that 
many distinguished amateurs, perhaps the best known of whom is 

Н. Evans, hold that the oil-pigment picture is wrongly 
described by being called a photograph. Hector Maclean has 
gone so far as to urge on the R. P. S. to either entirely exclude 
these productions as being merely hybrids of the photo-mechanical 
and the purely “digital” artistic, or to hang them in a class by 
themselves. This suggestion was, however, much “too previous ” 
for Russell Square. 


“Оп Being Took.’’ 

Although, as a rule, the “ау” press cannot teach * The Magpie” 
how to suck photographic eggs, it knows a thing or two about other 
matters which are vastly interesting. For example, ladies— not 
vote-hunters, but those dainty creatures who waste not and want 
not more waist than is depicted in the fashion sketches which now 
adorn most of our dailies—are treated of in a most attractive fashion 
іп an article on “Woman and the Photograph" in the Chronicle. 
The article seems to give sitters wonderful advice upon how to 
prepare for the ordeal, but being largely written in the Franco- 
British language, I am not quite able to follow all its costume 
intricacies. I do, however, gather that one should on no account 
wear anything "voyant," at the same time one should favour the 
decolletage. The colours which come out best are said to be 
white or black, respecting which I have my doubts. In case of 
need, eyebrows should be touched up with an eyebrow pencil, and 
the lashes with special pomade. As for expression, one is advised 
neither to grin—à la Gaiety girl—nor look soulful, à la Grosvenor 
Gallery. “А word of advice" from myself to ladies with “‘ diffi- 
cult " faces or figures is to be “ portrayed" by the oil process. 


Тһе Inexpert Parsgraphists. 

* The bad habit which too many newspapers follow of inserting 
photographic news without a specialist to supervise the information 
which flows in from various—and sometimes not well-informed— 
sources, is constantly coming under my eyes. Thus, on 24th ult. 
the Times described as “ shown for the first time," С. Albert Smith's 
moving pictures, rendered by colour photography at Urbanora 
House"; the fact being that his remarkable cinematograph 
colour films were first publicly shown over three months ago at 
the opening of Urbanora House. The .Standard, in its turn, in- 
forms its readers that “the Surrey Photographic Society has opened 
a ‘novel exhibition’ at the Walworth Road Library." In reality 
there is no such photographic society in existence. But another 


_@ THE "A.P." CAUSERIE. / 


>> 


By the Magpie. Ж 


society has lent the Walworth Public Library, not a novel collection 
of prints, but a selection which has been already exhibited about 
twenty times or more in various London suburbs and in Surrey. 


The All-Harmsworth Press. 

Apropos of the purchase of the Times by Lord Northcliffe, 
the Daily News mentions that that gentleman's first journalistic 
efforts consisted in a series of articles, contributed to Young 
Folks, in 1881, on the then comparatively novel subject of 
amateur photography. “Тһе writer of these articles" (I quote) 
“is to-day master of the Times, a member of the House of 
Lords, owner of half the papers you see in the hands of the 
people, the Napoleon of the Press; whether you like it or not, 
the most influential man in the country." 1 wonder whether 
any of the many scribes who are at this moment grinding out 
more or less authoritative columns of photographic journalism 
are thereby laying the foundations of a career such as Lord 
Northcliffe’s? One may safely venture to doubt it. Lord 
Northcliffe, by-the-bye, still takes a close interest in photo- 
graphy, and when the autochrome fever broke forth, one of our 
best-known workers was invited to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the Lumiére plate at his private residence, where both he 
and Lady Northcliffe were portraited in colours. 


The Dismal Photographer. : 

We sometimes pray that we may see ourselves as others see 
us, but when the prayer is answered we wish we had not been 
so inquisitive. It is said that a certain camera club not many 
miles away from my nest has burst up from no other cause. 
When its members were out on pleasure bent, a member of a 
rival society took a snapshot of the members as_ they 
filed along into the railway station as they started off. 
I have seen the picture, and of all the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, it beats all. A procession of scissors grinders and 
chimney sweeps would have appeared more jovial. It would 
not have mattered so much had not a ragged urchin, with a 
battered-in starch box pinned to three builders’ laths, brought 
up the rear. The contrast between his devil-may-care swagger 
and the weary-world-on-my-back slouch of all the photo- 
graphers was very funny. 


Ortho. Plates in the Studio. 

There are some things which we cannot understand. Heaps of 
them. Here is one. With my favourite orthochromatic plate and a 
“ five-times " screen, I double my exposures and get what 1 
want—that is, out of doors. I do the same thing in the studio, 
and I get what I don't want—gross under-exposure. Why is 
this? I do not know. Some of my friends say that the glass 
with which my studio is glazed stops more of the yellow rays 
than it ought to. I referred this to the greatest living authority, 
Dr. Mees, who says that the thickness of the glass is so in- 
significant compared with the thickness of the glass of my lens 
that it need not be taken into account. Yet the fact remains 
that every portrait I have yet made in the studio with a yellow 
screen has been under-exposed. 
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IMPERIAL PLATES have proved 
fime affer fime fheir absolufe 
reliability, and have gained a 
hold on fhe confidence of fhe 
public which becomes stronger 
| every year. 
In working with plafes having such a repufafion, 
one has delightful “sense of safety which 
is inseparably associafed with the Imperial name. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE СО,19 CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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THE SLOTS ON 


of the Camera Front itself are the 
keynote of the 


SUPERIOR SYSTEM 


SWINGING FRONT jl) 
DEVICE = 


invented and introduced by 


The Manufacturing Specialists 
of Photographic Apparatus, 
and fitted:to their ** FOLDING RUBY” Hand Camera as 


well as to their “SPECIAL RUBY” and ‘* ROYAL 
RUBY" Field Cameras. This device is named the 


« OMNIFLEX " 


Rising, Falling, Swinging and Extending Front. Photo- 
graphers should note that these Slots in the sides of the 


Camera Front are supplementary and additional to the 
Double Slotted Stretchers, and that these two mechanical 
arrangements working in unison permit of 
A RANCE OF '*SWINCINC" MOVEMENT AND RISE АМО 
FALL ADJUSTMENT WHICN NO OTHER CAMERA WILL GIVE. 


i The remarkable 
flexibility of this 


Ц PAM AA NAA 


Я YYY ДАРА fae . ж . 
Е @ а EENAA AAA Daa ees Swinging Front is 
Rise and such that it might be 
) Fall of . © ap:ly described as 
Omniflex AE A 
MECHANICAL 
Front CONTORTIONIST 
without 
: and the movements 
altering the : А 
Ноа: obtained are certainly 
invaluable. 
Take one striking 
example as 
follows :— 


| Place апу Camera of 
other make in an extended position. similar to that shown ім Fig. 1, wth the 
Front unlocked and “swung” inasfendent of the Front Fork. Now try to 
raise or lower the Front without altering the extension of the Camera, and 
consequently the focus. You will find it cannot be done. Yet the 


PLEASE MENTION 


THE 


FIG. r. 


<“ OMNIFLEX" device permits of the 

whole front rising and falling at any 

extension of the Camera, and beyond this 

there is a rise and fall to the Independent 
Front Sliding Panel. 


The “ OMNIFLEX” Front is unlike and 

superior to all other Swinging Front 

devices, and can only be obtained 
fitted to the 


THORNTON-PICKARD 
FOLDING “RUBY” HAND 
CAMERA 

}-Plate Size from £5. б. О 


(Also made in § x 4 and Postcard Sizes). 


‘ROYAL RUBY” FIELD 
CAMERA 


4-Plate Size frum £10 . 10.0 


“ SPECIAL RUBY" FIELD 
CAMERA 


)-Plate Size from 56.10.0 


STAND CAMERAS írom 25 - 
HAND CAMERAS » 30)» 


£100 
PRIZE 


COMPETITION 


Prospectus and Entry Form 
Gra'ts. 


Cemplete illustrated Catalogue 
POST FREE. 


THORNTON PICKARD 


MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. (Dept. A), ALTRINCHAM. 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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HERE is more than one way in which an ex- 

posed plate may be developed. The progress 

of the operation may be watched throughout, 

or it may be watched until the image first 
shows signs of appearance, the rest being left to time. 
Or the process may be carried out very slowly, and the 
plate examined from time to time. 

Control is the thing of vital importance, although 
many theorists claim for mechanical, i.e., unwatched, 
development all that can be desired. But ordinary 
straightforward development will give one the power 
to counteract the results of mistimed exposures, and in- 
asmuch as the majority of plates exposed are incorrectly 
exposed, some control is eminently desirable. When 
an exposure meter is used, it may be possible to get 
a dozen plates consecutively exposed which will come 
up alike and equally well in development. But do we 
want twelve negatives precisely alike in character? 
Surely some difference 15 wanted, if only from а pic- 
torial point of view. Whilst with mechanical develop- 
ment local control is an impossibility. 

In the first method of development, then, we employ 
a two-solution developer, and watch the progress of 
the operation from beginning to end, deciding by 
observation at what stage the plate shall be transferred 
to the fixing bath, i.e., at what point development 1S 
completed. All that is left is to choose what particular 
developing agent is best suited to our purpose. Where 
uniformly soft negatives for carbon or P.O.P. printing 
are desired, а pyro-metol two-solution developer will 
perhaps give the best results. Pyro-soda is an excep- 
tionally good ‘‘ all-round " developer, but it is a little 
dificult to get such exquisite half-tone and gradation 
as is readily obtainable when the metol is present. Тһе 
ideal pyro-soda solution for the amateur, when he is at 
all uncertain of his exposures, is as follows :— 


A.—Pyrogallol .............................. 6o gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ........... 30 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................. 2 gr. 
ce IO OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ......... 7 drams 
Sodium sulphite ........................ 7 drams. 
Water ЧӨ: еа нь с og eie IO OZ. 


Equal parts of А and В are taken for use, and where 
a negative of brightness suitable for general printing 
is wanted, one part of water should be added to each 
two parts of the mixture. Тһе more dilute the de- 
veloper, the softer will be the results, and the slower 
will be the action. Bromide will also slow the action, 
but it will render the contrasts greater. This is exactly 
what is required when the exposure has been too great, 
and the addition of some ten per cent. bromide in such 
a case is therefore desirable. An ounce of bromide 
dissolved in as much water as will make ten ounces 
altogether will give us this necessary. 

The question is sometimes asked, Should the plate 
be wetted before it is developed? This depends on 
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circumstances. In the case of a very large plate, where 
one has a small supply of developing solution, it will 
certainly prevent the formation of air-bubbles, or patchy 
development. But it will prevent the developer reach- 
ing the inner layers of the film as quickly as it would in 
the case of a dry film. This may possibly have an effect 
on the gradation of the negative, rendering it a little 
harder. Bubbles can usually be avoided by laying the 
plate in the developing dish, and pouring plenty of solu- 
tion on it at one '' sweep." The dish is then rocked 
gently, and the surface of the plate examined for bare 
patches or bubbles. These may be wiped over with 
the finger-tip or a camel-hair brush. It is the practice 
with some photographers to rub the film well over with 
the fingers while it is in the developer, and this has 
been found quite satisfactory. Опе can, even, by 
gentle friction, force up to some extent, a local portion 
of the picture, the warmth accelerating the action. 

It may not be out of place at this warm part of the 
year to refer to the danger of using warm solutions. 
The alkaline constituent of the developer has a solvent 
action on the film, and the warmth makes this more 
than it would be otherwise. Hence, frilling may be 
occasioned, besides the ordinary effects of temperature. 
The speed of the development is increased, and the 
propensity to produce fog is also made greater. 

A temperature of about 65 deg. Fahrenheit should 
be looked upon as the maximum, though 70 deg. has 
been recommended by some manufacturers. Тһе de- 
veloper can be cooled by placing the bottles previous to 
use in iced water, or water in which some saltpetre 
has been dissolved. А wet duster wrapped round the 
bottle is often sufficient, as the cold caused by evapora- 
tion of the water cools the developer a few degrees. 

The M.Q., ог metol hydroquinone, developer is such 
a favourite, that some allusion to it is necessary. Іп 
it we have combined the density-giving powers of 
hydroquinone and the soft, detailed gradation charac- 
teristic of metol. But it is, unfortunately, so generally 
sold in the form of a one-solution developer. The fol- 
lowing developer is a well-known one, but it is 
separated so as to enable the user to vary the proportion 
of accelerator if so desired :— 


A MELON тт а ТРЕ IO gr. 
Hydroquinone .......................... 32 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ....................... $ oz. 

b ric. амын акы DEUM IO OZ. 
Pot. metabisulphite ................... IO gr. 
B.—Sodium carbonate ..................... 7 drams 
Watel ыма ымыны cm Ы ЫЗЫҢ IO OZ. 


For normal results equal parts of A and B are mixed, 
and two drops or more of ten per cent. bromide solution 
are added to each ounce of mixed developer. Іп cases 
of under-exposure more B may be used, whilst for soft- 
ness the mixture should be diluted. 

In speaking of M.Q. it will be well to refer to the 
effect of concentration on development, which, as 
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already stated, influences not only the speed of develop- 
ment, but the contrast as well. In the directions sup- 
plied with most M.Q. developers, one is directed to 
'* dissolve the contents in (say) four ounces of water 
for use with gaslight papers, but in ten ounces for 
bromide papers or plates.’’ The concentration of the 
solution as made for gaslight papers is to give as much 
contrast as possible. It is, therefore, quite a good 
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plan, in dealing with plates or bromide papers, to use 
the concentrated form when brilliance is desired. The 
writer uses very concentrated М.О. as a rule for X-ray 
work, where density of deposit is aimed at. 

On the next occasion we shall refer to the peculiar 
characteristics of the various modern developers, and 
shall give some particulars of stand, tentative, and 
time development. 


„МХ س‎ 


employment might turn ап 
honest penny by making a 
computation of the number of 

. cameras which daily cross the 

Channel, the number of films 

and plates which accompany 

them, and the percentage of 
spoilt negatives which return 

Dover-wards at the end of the 

season. Correct figures might, 

it is true, be difficult to obtain; 

but the suggestion, at all events, 

is offered gratis by an old 

photographic wanderer who has 
“ snapped " his way more or less from one end of Europe to 
the other, and has inspected as many feeble mementographs 
as most. Certainly, more good photographic materials are 
spoilt ** оп tour "—Aand particularly on Continental tours—. 
than in all the world's studios put together. Which is excel- 
lent for the dealer, but bad for amateur photography. 

Why not develop a negative or two while en route, to 
see how you are '' getting on "? For anything you know to 
the contrary, your camera may be leaking, and turning every 
one of your impressions of sunny ltaly into a bad imitation 
of a London pea-soup fog. Or you may be grossly over- 
exposing, in the unwontedly bright light of the South. Ог 
you may be failing to expose altogether—as did one innocent 
who omitted to ascertain which was the right end of his 
Kodak to point at the view, and consequently fell into the 
annoying error of photographing his own waistcoat-button 
at close range some few score times, while the red film- 
number window gazed blankly at the scenery of the Tyrol. 
Development of a trial film would not, I fear, have taught 
him his miscalculation by revealing a perfect negative of his 
waistcoat-button; but it would at least have convinced him 
that he was not registering Tyrol; and that would have been 
something. 

It is true that the average hotel dark-room seems to have 
been so called by some facetious idiot who perceived that its 
sole peculiarities were that it was neither dark nor roomy; 
but why use a dark-room? There is no law of the Medes 
and Persians forbidding you to use your bedroom—provided 
always that you refrain from spilling more developer and 
hypo оп the floor and washstand than the zimmermddchen 
can reasonably deal with by means of mop and bucket. 
“ But how am I to make my bedroom dark? " asks some- 
one. To which I reply, “ Why make it dark?” Develop 
at night, after dinner—the dullest time in a Continental 
hotel, especially if “а little music" has been proposed in 
the Salon. It is quite superfluous to carry round with you— 
as some of the ancient text-book writers recommend—reams 
of ruby fabric to pin over the window. Night veils your 
window, and all the heavens, with a far more effective 
fabric. Even if there be a moon, even if there be glistening 
electric lights in the street outside your hotel, sending white 
rays on to your ceiling, never mind. Measure these reflected 
lights against the poorest of direct daylight, and you will 
realise how innocuous they are. 


S TATISTICIANS out of 


* MEMENTOGRAPHS,” 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM SUCCESSFUL. 


There is another argument 
against the typical hotel or 
chemist's shop dark-room, and 
that is, its stufliness. The ardent 
photographer may not heed it; 
he resorts to shirt-sleeves, and 
subsequently recovers his spirits 
with the aid of an iced drink. But 
films or plates mind it, in sum- 
mer, very much—and show their 
objection by frilling, or by the 
emulsion even melting alto- 
gether: a phenomenon I once 
mournfully watched on a certain 
occasion in Egypt. Now, your 
bedroom possesses (as we have already remarked) a window ; 
and at night there is no earthly reason why that window, 
wule you are developing, should not be wide open, the 
door likewise, if the corridor outside is not illuminated too 
brilliantly. Plenty of people, even when at home, seem 
mesmerised by the idea that it is necessary to work in a fitted 
dark-room, with no ventilation, in order to make negatives. 
But they would make just as good negatives—better ones, 
for they would save an appreciable amount of frilling—it 
they took the ridiculously simple precaution of waiting till 
night and then performing their operations in an ordinary 
гооп (in a through draught from window to door), auto- 
matically darkened by the simple absence of daylight. 

** But it is such a bore packing developers and dishes,” inv 
critic continues to protest. Agreed. But all 1 propose is 
that vou take just sufficient materials to produce a few trial 
negatives. Two xylonite dishes, fitting within one another 
and weighing next to nothing, a foldable candle-lamp, a 
tiny bottle of rodinal, and a cartridge or two of fixing- 
powders—these are all you require. Probably the fixing- 
powders are superfluous. It is, indeed, an outlandish corner 
of the globe where no hypo is to be obtained; but still, 
we might include them for safety's sake. Тһеу occupy a mere 
inch or so in the trunk. "The size of the xylonite dishes is 
negligible. With regard to the rodinal, if you're wise vou'll 
carry it in that peculiar sausage-shaped receptacle, a 
“Swan ” fountain-pen ‘‘ traveller's ink bottle "—having pre- 
viouslv, it is to be hoped, cleaned out the ink from both bottle 
and filler. Тһе filler itself makes an excellent measurer of 
the minute quantity of rodinal which ordinary quarter-plate 
use demands. Before starting, you ascertain carefully how 
much liquid the filler holds—and after that, graduated 
measures need no longer form part of your kit, for the bed- 
room tumbler is all you require. And when you behold vour 
trunk toboganning down the slide from Folkestone Quay 
into the Invicta's hold, you need have no qualms about the 
breakability of your developer bottle and the likelihood of the 
rodinal starting development on your shirts. Not even ап 
S. E. and C. R. porter can smash the Swan sausage. 

I am talking mainly to plate-users, of course. Film-users 
will no doubt escape the whole difficulty by taking a tank- 
developer, which, notwithstanding its bulk, is a wonderful 
saver of trouble. But there will always remain, in spite of 
the roll film's invasion, a vast army of adherents of the old- 
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AN INCONTROVERTIBLE FACT - 


It is ап incontrovertible fact that when 

Coupons are sent to us for exchange they are 

almost invariably accompanied by a letter 
expressing appreciation of 


Gem Plates, Papers & Postcards 


and gratitude for the introduction of them 
by means of the Coupon Scheme. 
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0! р 0 plates, papers, postcards, оғ а 2іп. Iso 
screen. Thus every amateur obtains a free 


Scheme. presentation from us, without the trouble 
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fashioned glass plate. To these I give one final piece of 
advice. Carry your stock of plates in a handbag, and give 
your wife's jewel-case to the porter, rather than that hand- 
bag. It is '*worth the fag,” I assure you : and no: so very much 
"fag " either, when you come to face it. The plate-bag, 
solid and four-square, goes comfortably under the seat of 
your compartment ; or on the rack if you are an optimist as 
to the latter's strength. Coming home, the plate boxes are 
full of (possible) pictures or (actual) negatives, and are even 
more worthy of personal handling than they were on the 
outward journey. What you will have saved in excess regis- 
tration-fees by keeping this mass of glass out of your trunk, 
you can only discover by pursuing the suicidal policy of 
putting it into your trunk on another occasion. After which 
lesson you will be a sadder and a wiser man, though not 
necessarily (such is the conservatism of human nature) a 


convert to films. 
Strictly speaking, test developments en route are un- 
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necessary. The testing of the camera itself, for light leak- 
age or to master its manipulation, ought, of course, to be 
done in the calm of your back garden at home. As for 
testing for over or under exposure, the maddening person 
who “ never makes mistakes " will tell us that these faults 
are scientifically impossible if we use an exposure meter—a 
Wynne or a Watkins—and measure the light before each 
snap. But this last is almost too lofty a counsel of perfec- 
tion to the hand camera tourist seized with the desire to 
immortalise, say, the scene on Vitznau Pier, when he, and 
a hundred other Rigi-scalers, are wildly endeavouring to 
enter a funiculaire car built only to hold fifty. Let us use 
Wynne or Watkins whenever we can, and be thankful for 
their unerring aid; but let us remember that in photography 
the man who never makes mistakes never makes—well, 
never makes the lucky shot which is often a far truer 
memento of a trip than the most studied and mathematically- 


accurate “ faultless.” photograph. 


HE name of amateur photographers at the present time 

15 legion "5 yet, of this great output of energy, how 

little is bestowed upon the camera in conjunction with 
the microscope. 

The camera is but a means to an end, that of recording, 
photographically, objects which appeal most strongly to the 
mind of the individual using it. This may be a pleasant 
Scene, a place of interest, a beautiful landscape, or the 
human form and expression. These are pleasing, interest- 
Ing, and artistic, but to excel in any of these branches of 
photography requires a large amount of practice and artistic 
taste, together with spare time during the daylight hours. 
„OW, practice cannot be gained without the necessary 
ume, and as many amateurs have to earn their “ bread and 
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butter " during the hours of davlight, they have little time 
to Пааа the desired practice. 
je ith regard to artistic taste, I venture to assume that 
m are others, like myself, who do not possess it in any 
marked degree, and with whom the composition of a picture 
I5 not always a success. 
к pes amateurs who have little spare time during daylight, 
a 9 find difficulty with pictorial work, would do well to 
wiht up a little photomicrographic work, especially during 

nter evenings, when ordinary photography is out of the 
a 

9t only does it provide pleasant work photographically, 

but a liberal education as well; and if the results are turned 
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Photomierography without а (Dieroseope. 


By W. H. WHITE 
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into lantern slides, thev provide interesting and instructive 
exhibitions, either at home or in the lecture room. 

The reason so few (outside scientists) have taken up this 
branch of photography may be that it is so seldom brought 
to the notice of amateurs in their ‘‘ periodicals "; or it may 
be the impression that one needs to be a skilled microscopist, 
and have elaborate and costly apparatus, before work can 
be done in this direction. 

Now, a really good microscope, in practised hands, is essen- 
tial for high-power work; but this the beginner would not 
be required to do, as a vast amount of interesting work may 
be ma with the lowest powers without a microscope stand 
at all. 

I will, therefore, endeavour to show how this may be done 
with any bellows camera and 1 in. or 2 in. microscopic objec- 
tives (lenses). 

Obtain a board, three feet or more in length, nine inches 
in width, and three-quarters of an inch thick, of well- 
seasoned timber, planed; it may be stained or painted 
black to taste. This will make a firm baseboard, and is 
shown in fig. 1 at A. 

To one end of the baseboard attach, bv means of screws, a 
box B, about nine inches long, four inches high, and nearly 
the width of your camera base. Тһе end of the box, I, is 
left open, so that the tripod screw may be passed through 
a hole in the top, and so into the bush in the camera base, 
fixing it firmly to the box, as shown. 

At the other end of the baseboard is placed the illuminant, 
H. This may be an oil lamp, but incandescent gaslight is 
much better. It should be of such a height that it comes 
directly opposite the camera front. Now for the optical por- 
tion of the apparatus. This in its most simple form is shown 
in fig. 1, where a lens plate carrying the microscopic objec- 
tive, D,is made to fit in place of one carrying the ordinary lens. 
Into the same plate, immediately beneath the objective, is 
screwed a rackwork bar, E, about six inches long, upon 
which is sprung a oollar, with pinion and milled head, and 
carrying the stage F at right angles to the lens. 

Between the light and the stage is placed a condenser, by 
which a beam of light is thrown upon the object upon the 
stage. 

The camera is extended to obtain the required magnifica- 
tion, the object brought into exact focus by means of the 
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rack and pinion, and the condenser adjusted. Now the plate 
тау be inserted and the exposure made. А cap for the ob- 
jective may be made by lining a pill-box with black velvet. 

Although good results may be obtained by this means, 
with care, a better arrangement still may be adopted. It is, 
however, a little more expensive, but the ease with which it 
can be manipulated fully compensates for the extra outlay. 
It is shown in fig. 2 and the dotted lines in fig. 1, and consists 
of a telescopic mount with rack and pinion; the larger 
tube screwing into the ordinary lens flange, A, fig. 2, and 
the smaller tube B having the universal microscopic objec- 
tive thread, carrying the objective C. Thus a kind of minia- 
ture microscope is screwed to the camera front. 

А rectangular brass bar, running the length of the base- 
board (and about three inches above it), is supported at one 
end by being screwed into the box carrying the camera, and 
at the other by an upright bar attached to the baseboard. 

Upon this horizontal bar are sprung several collars, having 
clamping screws, and bearing tubular uprights which carry 
the stage, condenser and light, which can be adjusted and 
clamped in their respective positions upon the bar, and 
always remain sufficiently true for low-power work, when 
once they have been accurately centred with the optical axis 
of the lens. Other collars may be run on the bar, to carry 
light filters, etc., as required. Material to photograph 
abounds everywhere; in fact, is illimitable. It is true that 
a large number of objects have to undergo great preparation 
before they are fit to photograph, but there are also a large 
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number which can be used without preparation. Тһе insect 
world affords a number of beautiful objects, their wings, 
heads, and eyes, and the entire insect making interesting 
and instructive photographs. Тһе plant world also abounds 
with material, either the entire body of minute plants, or 
parts of larger ones, such as the cells and hairs of leaves, 
the pollen of flowers, and sections of roots and stems. 

Last, but not least, the amateur may examine some of the 
beauties of the inorganic world, and enter crystal wonder- 
land by making solutions of his photographic salts, etc., 
dropping a little upon a glass slip and allowing the water 
to evaporate, when some beautiful crystal forms are left 
upon the slide. Hydroquinone gives very fineresults, so also 
does metabisulphite of potash. The mixed hydroquinone 
developer No. 1 gives some very peculiar forms, owing to 
the mixed salts of which it is composed. The objectives best 
suited to the beginner’s use are-one inch and two inch lenses 
of largeaperture ; these, with a good extension of camera, give 
enough magnification for a vast number of objects. Higher 
power work may, however, be done with this apparatus. 

It is advisable to use iso, plates and a screen in this kind 
of work. The slow, backed variety is the best, and as your 
negatives must not be thin, be careful that you do not over- 
expose. 

There are thousands of objects which may be photo- 
graphed with the above apparatus, in place of the expensive 
microscope; and with no more preparation than that which 
may be performed by any intelligent person. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL. 

One of the best photographic annuals in existence is cer- 
tainly the “Annuaire Général et International de la Photo- 
graphie,” and the volume for 1908, just to hand from the 
Librairie Plon, 8, Rue Garanciére, Paris (6 francs), is cer- 
tainly no exception. It is excellently got up, well edited, 
and full of good illustrations, and giving, as it does, a full 
account of the progress which has taken place in photo- 
graphic work during the previous twelve months, is worth 
a place in the library of every up-to-date photographer. The 
annual is divided into four sections, the first of these dealing 
with progress in 1907. The second deals with scientific and 
artistic applications of photography. The third part is a 
thoroughly well edited and very full and comprehensive list 
of formule, whilst the last section deals with the Conti- 
nental societies interested in photography. A fifth portion 
of the work, which can hardly be included in the “ book,” 
deals with manufacturers and their advertisements. It 15 
worthy of remark that the editor, M. Roger Aubry, is 
obliged to omit the sub-section dealing with progress in 
photographic optics, as no notable advance seems to have 
been made in this branch of photographic science. 
“KUNSTLERISCHE GEBIRGO-PHOTOGRAPHIE." 

This is the second edition of Dr. Anton Mazel’s excellent 
treatise on mountain photography, and is to hand from the 
press of Gustav Schmidt, of Berlin (price 4s. 6d.). Several 
fine illustrations of mountain pictures are included at the 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


end of the book, and the text deals in a competent and thor- 

oughly interesting manner with this fascinating branch of 

photographic work. 

"LEITFADEN DER LANDSCHAFSPHOTO- 
GRAPHIE" (THIRD EDITION). 

Under this title Herr Fritz Loescher gives us an ө 
treatment of general landscape photography, and severa 
really charming illustrations are provided, printed on art 
paper, at the end of the book. Herr Loescher divides up 
his matter into three main sections: Before Exposure, The 
Exposure, and After Exposure, and everything included 10 
each section is ably treated. The after treatment of nega- 
tives—printing, enlarging, and lantern-slide making from 
them—is fully dealt with, and the whole forms an admirable 
text-book for those conversant with the German tongue. 
Gustav Schmidt, of Berlin, is the publisher, and the price 
15 45. 

"DIE PROJEHTION." 

* Die Projektion" is the title of No. 13 of the Photo- 
graphische Bibliothek," published by Schmidt, of Berlin, 
price 45. This is the second edition of Hans Schmidt's n 
on projection, and practically all branches of lantern wor, 
including stereoscopic projection, are discussed, an DAR 
dance of good diagrams making the work very useful to t^e 
practical lanternist. Considerable attention 15 devoted to 
the various methods of illumination, gas and electric lamps 
receiving thoroughly up-to-date treatment. 


— i —— — — —— 


“THE ACHIEVEMENT OF NOTORIETY.” 


Sig,—Lest Walter Benington's pictorial reputation should 
suffer from its being supposed that he wrote the commendation 
of his own pictures, as wrongly assumed by “Тһе Magpie ” in 
your issue of July 14, I wish to state that I was asked as 
a friend of Mr. Benington’s to write this short account of his 
one-man show, and 1 did so. It formed the usual advance 
notice which many organisers of shows and exhibitions send 
to the leading papers, as an intimation of what is to be seen 
at any forthcoming exhibition. Mr. Benington had nothing 


To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


to do with the writing of it, and I am alone responsible for its 
production. h 
My opinions, as therein expressed, have not altered as to the 
usefulness at the present time of Mr. Benington's occastona 
strong presentment of subject, though Mr. Benington, with due 
modesty, may think that its value has been over-rated.—I aū, 
Sir, yours, etc., 
A. H. BLAKE. 
Blenheim Club, King Street, St. James’s. 
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Cooling Developers in Hot Weather. 
One is frequently recommended to cool 

the developing solution in the warm 

months; and to wórk with it at about 


65? Fahr., and not higher. Ice must not 
be added to the solution, as in melting it 
will increase the bulk ; thus an ounce of 
ice put into four ounces of developer 
would on melting increase the volume to 
five ounces and so dilute it. Measures 
containing the developer or other solu- 
tion should be placed in a bowl of water 
containing small pieces of ice. Or if ice 
be not procurable, a mixture of saltpetre 
and water will be found to act as a tem- 
perature reducer very effectively. In all 
cases where solutions are cooled, how- 
ever, a thermometer should be used, as, if 
made too cold, they will work very 
slowly. 


Brown Tones on P.O.P. with a Combined 

Bath. 

The following method has recently been 
suggested of preparing a combined toning 
and fixing solution which will yield good 
warm brown tones with P.O.P. A solu- 
tion is made up as follows :— 


Sodium tungstate ......... бо gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 120 gr. 
TAY PO сазан ее ар Шы 2 07. 
Distilled water ............... 43 oz. 


In another vessel 44 grains of gold 
chloride are dissolved in 1 ounce of dis- 
tilled water, and this is added little by 
little to the above solution. Sufficient 
distilled water is next added to make the 
total bulk 7 ounces. The prints first be- 
come yellow, but gradually tone to a 
pleasing brown. 


An Improved Pyrocatechine Developer. 

Hydroquinone and pyrocatechine are 
very similar in constitution, but the latter 
possesses certain advantages which 
enable, under suitable conditions, much 
more detail to be obtained in the nega- 
tives. Eder recommends the following 
formula as giving maximum detail with 
quite short exposures :— 


А == Water анионы 20 02. 
Sodium sulphite ......... 2 OZ. 
Pyrocatechine ............ } oz. 

B.—Caustic potash ............ 2 02. 
Water: рысы ы 20 02. 


Two parts of B аге mixed with one of А 
for use. 


Lantern Slides by the Carbon Process. 

The carbon method is worth learning 
from the point of view of lantern slide 
making alone, as no other method avail- 
able for the amateur gives such exquisite 
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Т AELPFUL JL HINTS 


Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hínts, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items which may reach us from our readers, 
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ot be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


gradation and fineness of texture, this 
fact being well illustrated by the fact that 
most of those who make enlarged nega- 
tives as a commercial operation use car- 
bon transparencies. Any carbon worker 
can add lantern slides to his output by 
attending to the following matters: The 
glass plates are first carefully cleaned 
with dilute ammonia to remove traces of 
grease, and are then flooded with weak 
bichromated albumen, the excess being 
drained off and the plate being allowed to 
dry in daylight. The white of one egg 
beaten with a pint of water and 40 grains 
of potassium bichromate, forms a suitable 
mixture. The dry albumenised surface is 
now coated with collodion, it being a 
matter of indifference whether the collo- 
dion is plain or iodised, as in the latter 
case the iodising salts dissolve out and do 
no harm. When the collodion film is 
just set—a matter of two or three minutes 
—the plate is soaked in water until the 
film is saturated throughout, and then 
the exposed tissue is squeegeed down on 
the collodion, after which the subsequent 
stages are as in the case of ordinary 
single transfer carbon printing. 


Sensitive Paper made with Copper Salts. 
The following method of printing with 
copper is suggested by Fritz Haugk. 
Paper previously sized with gum ог 
starch is floated for one minute upon a 
mixture of— 
Saturated solution of potas- 


sium bichromate ............ I part 
Saturated solution of cop- 
per sulphate .................. 4 parts 


The paper is dried in the dark, and 
is afterwards exposed in daylight until 
the image is distinctly visible. It is de- 
veloped by floating it upon a solution 
of— 

Distilled water ............... 2 OZ. 
Silver nitrate .................. 15 gr. 
The image develops rapidly, and is of a 
reddish colour. Repeated rinses in cold 

water conclude the process. 


A Highly Adhesive Antiseptic Paste. 

As a thoroughly satisfactory mounting 
material for prints, the following may 
be recommended :—Dissolve 2 oz. of good 
gum arabic and 4 oz. of white sugar in 
half a pint of water, and, after having 
strained the solution, stir in 2 oz. of fine 
starch, as, for example, Glenfield starch 
or arrowroot. Now set the vessel contain- 
ing the mixture in а saucepan containing 
hot water, and boil with constant stirring 
until the mixture becomes quite clear. 
While hot, stir in one fluid dram of oil 
of cloves as a preservative. 
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Mercuric Iodide Intensifler. 


This convenient single solution intensi 
fier may be prepared in the following 


way. Make up the two solutions 
below :— 
А. Mercuric chloride ........ 27 gr. 
Distilled water ........... I OZ. 
B. Potassium iodide ........ 20 gr. 
Distilled water ............ 1 dram 


Add B to A, and shake up well and 
filler. Тһе red precipitate will be left 
on the filter paper, and it should be well 
washed by shaking it up with clean 
water and refiltering, this being done 
two or three times. It is then dissolved 
in the following :— 


Sodium sulphite ......... 360 gr. 
Distilled water ............ 8 oz. 


The negative is immersed in this until 
sufficiently intensified, and is then 
washed and dried. 


Sepia Toning with Palladium. 


Palladium toning has all the advantages 
of platinum toning as regards per- 
manency, but the extremely cold tone of 
platinum is avoided, the tone with palla- 
dium being a sepia tending towards cold- 
ness. Fourtier’s formula for the palla- 
dium bath is as follows :— 


Chloride of palladium... 15 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid ...... 75 minims 
Water а рае 5 02. 


This toning bath is especially satisfactory 
with printing-out papers of the collodio- 
chloride class, and toning should be 
before fixation, but the prints should be 
well washed to remove all traces of 
soluble silver salts. 


Hypo in the Developer for Gaslight Prints. 

The Photographische Chronik, in answer- 
ing a query on this subject, sums 
the action of hypo on alkaline developers 
іп a clear and satisfactory manner. Опе 
per cent. of sodium thiosulphate in the 
developer, i.c., about 44 grains to the 
ounce, produces a marked effect on the 
prints. The development is accelerated 
and the picture is flat, the deep shadows 
attaining no richness. The tone of the 
picture 15 also altered, an addition of опе- 
twentieth per cent. (less than a quarter of 
a grain to the ounce), having the effect of 
producing bluish-black tones. Larger 
additions, besides detracting from the 
richness of the images, give rise to merely 
a brown-black tone of little pictorial 
value. The use of hypo in the developer 
is very questionable, and is practically im- 
possible with gaslight papers which fix 
very readily. 
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ERE, in our title, wc have two very fascinating 
aspects of pictorial landscape brought to- 
gether, and the former is very often made 
possible by the latter part of the title. 

Too little attention has been given to the decorative in 


landscape. The decorative in flower work is easy to 
see and easy to photograph. Flowers are so graccful 
and delicate in themselves that they make their appeal 
naturally from the decorative standpoint. Then, again, 
they are easy to photograph because they are patient 
‘“ sitters ” and bide our leisure; and, moreover, we are 
able to remove the unessential so as to make our decora- 
tive scheme as perfect as may be. The method for the 
elimination of the unessential in flower work has often 
been explained in these pages. 

The decorative in architecture goes without saying. 
Our ancient buildings were for the most part planned 
and executed by lovers of beauty in line and mass; they 
have the added charm which comes from the mellowing 
hand of time, and their parts, so to speak, during the 
long lapse of years have become homogeneous, and 
almost seem as if they had grown together, and not been 
placed together by man's hand. То do architecture 
decoratively is merely to translate, in terms of a photo- 
graphic print, the beauty of arrangement that 
emanated from the mind of the architect, and became 
concrete in the building we seek to render by photo- 
graphic aid. 

Although there is much that has no such inspiration, 
some of the best figure work, at any rate, that finds its 
way into the first-class exhibitions is inspired by the 
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decorative instinct. Тһе decorative opportunities given 
by the human figure, whether it be the nude or the 
draped figure, are proverbial; and the model, it may be 
supposed, plays into the hands of the operator, and 
desires to help him in the work of presenting the best 
possible. 

But when we come to landscape work, the decorative 
Is not so apparent. It has to be sought, and an apprecia- 
tion of it, except in the case of the born artist, has to be 
gradually acquired. 

Cast shadows are valuable helps in getting decorative 
arrangement into our landscapes; and this week we offer 
four illustrations in which advantage has been taken of 
them to help the betterment of the picture attempted. 

The four illustrations referred to have gained awards 
in А. P. AND Р. М. competitions, and are all concerned, 
more or less, with the treatment of long and heavy 
shadows that are so characteristic of the present time of 
year and the strength of the summer sun. 

With regard to the print reproduced on p. 121, it 
wil be noted that it is characterised by much 
strength and force of presentment. There is no 
mistaking its message of strong sun and shadow 
in days of summer heat, and this feeling, which is 
accentuated by the cumulus cloud that lingers per- 
haps half a day through over the distant horizon, 
itself is well expressed. Тһе fault that seems most 
in evidence is the lack of light in the shadows, and 
one is also somewhat doubtful as to the truth of tone in 
the foreground high lights. Of course some materials 
in sunshine near at hand could be lighter than a distant 
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апа brilliantly lighted cumulus cloud, but if, as we arc 
led to suppose, we have here only an ordinary country 
road, then the high lights of the foreground are untruc 
and overdone. The feeling of sunlight is given, not so 
much by its hard edge of cast shadow as by the lumi- 
nosity of the shadows, and we rather lack this quality 
in the present instance. 

We have nothing but praise for the composition. 
Here there is excellent unitv and concentration, no 
divided interest, and the patterns of the house and trees 
are quite interesting. The figure gives the necessary 
touch of human interest to the scene. 

Of the two prints by Thomas Chester, the one 
containing the horse and cart is the better. The 
feeling of heat is finely conveyed by the luminous 
shadow across the foreground and the hazy lightness 
of the distant trees, and the way in which they аге 
lost and found in the distance. Тһе exactly right 
moment has been waited for in the case cf 
the cart, both in its grouping of man and horse, 


and its position in relation to the rest of the pic-, 


ture. This is an extremely simple scene; there is no 
doubt such in every town park and country side, but it 
is the seeing eve that finds such a satisfactory effect in 
such ordinarv surroundings. 

The second illustration is not as good as the first 
in point of composition; there is the same feeling of heat 
and the value of the long shadow is finely used. Imagine 
this scene at midday, with the small round of shadow 
under every tree, and every detail of roadway and grass 
brought into strong relief, and compare the mental with 
the actual picture, and the value of the long shadows as 
an aid to cffect can never be forgotten. The light and 
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shade here are expressed with пеагіу the same truth as 
in No. 1, and there is almost the same air and luminosity 
in the shadows. The sheep are most valuable, and the 
high lights on their rounded backs give relief from the 
broken lines of the edging of the shadows. The low 
horizon view point is a decided advantage. 

On page 143 we have yet another sunlight and 
shadow picture, but of an entirely different character. 
Here the light is in front of the camera, and the mist of 
carly morning still lingers about the roadway, but we 
have the same complaint to make about the shadows. 
They are far too heavy and opaque. Of course, in 
these cases some allowance must be made for the block- 
making, but shadows, even in the early morning or on 
a misty day at a later hour, can never be so dark as 
here represented. Тһе quality is best between the 
right-hand tree and just beyond the figure; we have the 
mist fairly truthfully given, and the figure tells out well 
against the misty roadway. The composition here is 
quite satisfactory. One tree has predominance over the 
others, and the figure in the roadway is an excellent 
balance. The tones of the sky, which are apt often to 
come too white in these against-the-light effects, are 
here rendered with a good deal of truth, and the white 
veil of the figure is extremely useful as setting the scale 
of tones. 

It would be no unfitting exercise for a reader of THE 
A. Р. intent on self-improvement to take the effects of 
light recorded in these four photographs and to repro- 
duce them with entirely different material. Take the 
material that comes to hand, but make four pictures, 
and let the lighting in each correspond to that in one 
of this week's illustrations here commented upon. 


A SUNLIT ROAD. 


By THOMAS CHESTER. 


Awardea а prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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GREAT deal has 
been said about 
hands in por- 

traiture, and with reason, for it is a big subject, and 
more important than one might at first imagine. 
There is ап unframed photographic law which de- 
crees that no portrait is worthy of the name 
without it shows a hand, which, although excel- 
lent sentiment, is answerable for a good many failures, 
where quite sensible portraits are simply ruined by un- 
called-for hands. These intrusive hands, dragged in 
just for the sake of conforming to the law, make us 
realise what an amount of discretion the treatment of 
hands needs, and determine us not to show a hand at 
all unless the hand is there of its own accord. 

'The hand that is there of its own accord often sup- 
ports the face; but an old conservative idea, that it will 
spoil the shape, makes us so ready to say, '' No, don't 
touch the face," and yet experience in portraiture 
teaches us that the less often we say ''don't," the 
better; and if our sitters rest their faces against their 
hands naturally, we should be only too pleased, and do 
our best to photograph them just as they are. Of 
course, thev must not look to be holding their chins on 
with their hands, nor making deep dents in their cheeks 
with a finger, but very often we are able to keep the 
main pose, and, with very slight alteration, get it to 
photograph well. 

It is true that the hand is often of great value in a 
portrait when it is away from the face, and thus able to 
form some distinct spot just where it is wanted; but 
verv often the spot is not wanted, and the hand becomes 
merely an embarrassment, whereas, whatever the dith- 
culties of rendering the face and hands together, there 
is not the one of managing two separate interests. This 
naturally makes the composition much easicr, and does 
away with a good many pitfalls, and is, for that reason, 
to be recommended to beginners. The hand and face, 
too, being on the same plane, do not encourage those 
grotesque tricks of perspective, where a huge hand 
appears to belong to a tiny face. 

We hear a great deal about the character of the hand, 
which is also given as a reason for insisting that a hand 
shall show in every portrait. Of course, one would not 
deny this, but some photographers seem to think, as 
long as they have succeeded in forcing a hand into the 
picture, its character will take care of itself and be 
quite evident. Yet many hands we see portrayed do 
not show any character at all, and the poor hand has 
evidently to content itself with '' coming in” well, 
which was, after all, all it could expect! However, 
when the hand is close to the face it will stand a much 
better chance of consideration, if only for the sake of 
the important face, and will have to be represented in 
its best and most characteristic light. | 

Those of us who have studied the subject of hands 
know how the position of a hand against a face will 
suggest a mood. То take an extreme case: what ex- 
presses more utter dejection than when both hands 
cover the face? Апа although one does not set out in 
portraiture to represent extreme emotions, vet the hand 


bands in Relation to face. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


is useful to suggest 
more normal attitudes 
of mind—such as a 
pleasant contemplativeness or a spontaneous conversa- 
tionalness, if one may be allowed such an expression. 
Another very practical advantage of photographing 
the face resting on the hand is that it allows us to do 
indoor work with a long exposure. Тһе support of the 
hand not only prevents апу movement, but helps the 
expression to be easy and natural. Even the most hope- 
lessly stiff and self-conscious sitter will become compara- 


A PLEASANT CONTEMPLATIVENESS. By WILL CADBY. 


tively at his ease if given a table whereon he can piant 
an elbow and rest his face on his hand. 
‚ For portrait work in colour photography this post 
tion has to be taken very seriously, for the long ex- 
posure needs such rigid stillness that we had even begun 
to experiment with the old-fashioned head-rests. But 
the head naturally steadied bv the hand is infinitely to 
be preferred, for however cleverly these supports are 
made not to show, they are bound to betray their exist- 
ence in the pose or the expression of the sitter. 

“The countenance is the portrait of the mind, the 
eves are its informers '' has its drawbacks in a case like 
this; but it is the possibilities of suggestion and revela- 
tion of character that make portraiture $0 fascinating. 
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THE HAND AGAINST THE FACE SUGGESTING A MOOD. 7 ( | Bv Witt Сарву. 
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A Group, and a Note on Moving Objects. 


OVEMENT, as represented by camera and 
lens, is rarely depicted in a very convincing 
manner, yet there seems no reason why it 
should so often result in such dismal failures, 

if we would only think the matter over more closely 
before snapping off our shutters. 

If we did trouble to consider, it must be apparent 
how useless it is attempting to represent motion, which 
takes place in quicker fashion than the human eye is 
accustomed to see and brain record. 

What happens when observing any moving object is 
that a general impression of the whole is gathered, 
whether it be a swing of an arm, flight of bird, or pas- 
sage of rapidly moving object, such as a race horse. 

What we see is the general movement of the whole 
body, no notice being taken of the details, or how that 
movement is made up. We see not each beat of the 
bird's wing, or step and stride of each leg of the horse, 
but just a hurtling mass. 

The more rapid the movement, the more is it seen as 
a whole, and only when comparatively slow does it 
become possible to distinguish individual workings of 
parts. 

Photographic lenses and quick shutter exposures open 
out an entirely different aspect, for here it is but one 
record of a small part of the whole which is seized 
upon, and is generally done so rapidly that only a 
strange, petrified-looking image is obtained, such as the 
eve of man never saw, and straightway is condemned 
as false and inartistic. 
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PREPARING FISH FOR PACKING. 


By W. THOMAS... . 


Well, it may or may not be inartistic; but false it cer- 
tainly is not, for whatever seeming freaks may be 
obtained as the result of exceedingly rapid exposure, 
thev are perfectly and absolutely accurate transcripts of 
what was happening in that very small fraction of a 
second. But these results are not very useful when the 
intention is to pictorially illustrate action in a general 
way—hence, if this is our object, it is generally better 
to confine our efforts to suggesting movement of a morc 
gentle and slow character, something which may be 
captured with 1-1oth, 1-25th, or 1-5oth of a second 
exposure. 

There are exceptions to this, but the above exposures 
are sufficiently quick to record many phases of life and 
movement, and obtain results which come within what 
the eve sees, thus avoiding the production of strange 
and unfamiliar photographs. The accompanying illustra- 
tion is such an instance. It represents a number of 
Scotch fishing girls preparing fish for packing, and 
was secured after carefully watching for the moment of 
least action. 

With a good light, quick plate, lens aperture Ғ /8, ог, 
better still, F/6, and standing some distance awav, 
1-50th of a second secured this subject quite satisfac- 
torily. 

It is always necessary to remember, when depicting 
phvsical action, that photography cannot actually repro- 
duce it, but with careful consideration as to the right 
moment for exposure, life and movement can be 
suggested in a wonderful manner. 
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BY W. THOMAS. 


An example of slow-speed instantaneous work. 
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NEW METHODS ОҒ DEALING WITH ALBUMEN PAPERS. 


Albumen papers for printing-out work continue to 
attract much attention amongst Continental workers, 
and it is rather surprising, considering the excellent 
quality of the results which are obtained with it, that it 
is not more generally used in this country. 

The physical development of P.O.P. has been more 
or less abandoned, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
unstained pictures; but this drawback seems to have 
been overcome by Karpinski, who obtains pure whites 
and an unstained support by placing the albumen print 
before development in a 5 to 1o per cent. solution of 
sodium chloride, and then, without intermediate wash- 
ing, immersing it in a strong and clean-working acid 
metol developer. The treatment is also carried out in 
lamplight instead of daylight. 

Albumen prints have always been looked upon as 
requiring a separate toning and fixing; but in a recent 
issue of Apollo, some practical notes were given regard- 
ing the combined toning and fixing method. Топіпр 
and fixing can be considerably hastened if the bath be 
slightly warmed, and prints which have been previouslv 
washed were treated with a toning and fixing solution 
warmed to 18? C., or about 65° F. One print at a time 
only should be treated, and it should be continually 
watched, and as soon as the desired tone has been 
reached, as seen by examining by transmitted light, it 
should be removed, and washed for a minute or two, and 
finally fixed in a то per cent. hypo bath. Ву giving this 
supplementary fixing for five or ten minutes, the per- 


manence is much increased. Combined baths which 
have been used for albumen papers should not after- 
wards be employed for ordinary papers. Тһе bath 
should be filtered occasionally if it become turbid, and 
porcelain or glass dishes are to be recommended.  : 

Hypo eliminators are to be avoided, says the 
authority in question, as they are liable to attack the 
image. 

As regards the general treatment of albumen papers, 
the acetate bath gives as good results as any other 
toning, and the following is a recognised formula :— 


Gold chloride ................................ 2 gr. 
Sodium acetate ............................. 30 gr. 
by rac E 16 oz. 


With some makes of albumen paper, particularly the 
home-made varieties, blistering will be experienced. 
This may usually be prevented by placing the prints in 
methylated spirits for a couple of minutes before giving 
them the preliminary washing. This treatment will not 
be found to interfere with the ordinary toning and fixing. 

The use of the combined bath and subsequent fixing, 
as described above, will be found to obviate all troubles 
attendant on the use of a separate toning bath, and 
should certainly appeal to those who have experienced 
any difficulty in dealing with this class of printing-out 
paper. The separately toned and fixed prints are, how- 
ever, very fine if properly done, and it is to be hoped 
that albumen will be revived at a quicker rate than at 
present. It is a first-rate process. 


...” 


A NOTE ON PYRO DEVELOPING. 

A practical article appears іп the current issue of the Photo- 
Revue concerning pyro developers, in which the keeping qualities 
are chiefly considered. Georges Underberg refers to the recent 
works of Lumiére and Seyewetz, in which the powerful keeping 
qualities of sodium bisulphite are described. The use of sodium 
sulphite, which it is necessary to employ in such large quanti- 
ties, causes considerable restraining effect, and so, be it added, 
does the presence of a large proportion of, meta-bisulphite. 
"ui following is the concentfated solution used by Under. 

rg :— 


AS PITO болдаы наданы зын ыда USE ан Caes I OZ 
Sodium bisulphite solution (40 per cent.) ......... 2-35 
Water to make ior ыратын дарақы к к Дер 10 وو‎ 

B. Anhydrous carbonate of soda .......................... ЖЕ” 
Water to make orien аа ЫЗЫ IO وو‎ 


To prepare the developing solution, the following proportions 


are taken :— 
Solution- Асанды ойы моб е м керін 3 parts 
Solution Вла аралдары аон алкан 222. 43 
Walter to make ыры ыра зона оо وو‎ 


The carbonate acts on the bisulphite according to the reaction 
given under :— 


2NaHSO,+Na,CO, =2Na,SO,+CO,+H,0. 


A portion of the carbonate serves therefore to neutralise the 
acidity ot the bisulphite. 

In order to saturate one part of the commercial solution of 
bisulphite, it is necessary to employ o.2 part of anhydrous 
carbonate of soda. 

It should be remembered that distilled water is desirable in 
making up the solution of pyrogallol, since the air dissolved 
in tap-water quickly oxidises. Boiled water has, of course, the 
air expelled, and distilled water, which has been kept for a 
great length of time, should be boiled up for a minute or two if 
convenient before using it for preparing developing solutions. 


SIMPLE REVERSED NEGATIVES. 

Ernest Constet discusses іп a recent issue of the Photo-Guzette 
the direct preparation of reversed negatives by exposing plates 
in the camera through the glass side. When a reversed nega- 
tive is required for single transfer carbon printing, or some 
similar purpose, it is necessary either to strip the film or to 
make a specially reversed negative. By exposing the plate in 
the first instance through the glass side, as one does when using 
autochrome plates, such trouble may be avoided. Flaws and 
irregularities in the glass may, however, cause distortion of the 
image, and it is therefore of importance to use selected glass 
only. It may be interesting to note in this connection that 
very cheap rolled plate glass is obtainable, and that manufac- 
-. doubtless supply emulsion coated on such glass if 

esired. | 
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AUGUST. 


HE month of August is perhaps the busiest time 

of the whole year for the Nature photographer. 

Given average seasonable weather, the oppor- 

tunities he has showered upon him are more, 

probably, than he can make use of. Butterflies were 

never so numerous as they are now, dragonflies are quite 

common, wildflowers are to be seen everywhere, the 

woods look their best, and the hedgerows are as attrac- 

tive as ever we have known them. Our one difficulty, 

then, is to decide what, out of all these embarras de 
richesses shall receive our attentions. 

If we are away in the country, some cornfields are 
sure to be close at hand: probably there will be one of 
them that is being opportunely cut. Неге, then, is а 
splendid chance. Our first thoughts will be to secure 
pictures of the reaping, the binding, and so on; but by 
making friends with the farmer, the gamekeeper, or 
whoever is in authority, some unusual specimens, such 
as harvest-mice and hedgehogs, may be captured, and 
subsequently photographed. It is often a good plan 
to get these men interested in our work, for they can 
frequently put us on the track of moles, snakes, and 
other suchlike treasures. | 

The fields will also provide us just now with untold 
quantities and varieties of wild flowers. Of course, it is 
much the best plan to snap them in situ, but sometimes 
we are forced to pick them, and make the camera 
Probably the hardest part when 
photographing field flowers in vases is to get the 
blossoms to look at the lens. Often their lives have 
been one long struggle to face the light, and many a 
twist and turn in their long stems has been necessary 
before this was possible. То get over the difficulty, it 
is a good plan to obtain a vase with a thin neck and 
a globular bottom, and to fit it into an empty flower-pot. 
The vase and pot, it will be seen, work on the system of 
a ball and socket, and the flower wedged into the neck 
of the vase may be turned to any desired angle. Itisa 
little contrivance that will save an immense amount of 
time and preparation, and the two things are quite 
common in any household. 

The rivers are now edged with many varieties of 
flowers and rushes that only grow in these inaccessible 
places. To rig up the camera on land means that we 
shall usually lose the best views; so there is nothing for 
it but to get a steady, wide boat, and to work from the 
water. Both ends of the boat should be tied, if the 
situation permits, whilst the oars will materially lessen 
the vibration when spread оп the bank. А low tripod 
should be used, for it will be a difficulty to get a proper 
rendering of the various shades of green with anything 
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much less than half a second. On the other hand, it 
is well to remember that great expanses of water reflect 
a good deal of light, and consequently lessen the neces- 
sary exposure. Whenever possible, a strip of water 
should be incłuded in the picture, just to indicate the 
aquatic nature of the subjects. 

Besides wild flowers, there will be a vast array of 
cultivated ones that will call for attention during this 
month; it is only natural to conclude then that many 
readers will be doing a great deal of garden photo- 
graphy. Неге, again, a short tripod will be required, 
for it is necessary to get the lens almost on the same 
level as the flowers. А looking-down view is not pleas- 
ing, neither is one that shows a background of garden 
mould. Both these objections are avoided when 
the camera can be adjusted to the approximate level of 
the flowers. 

There is a great inducement in this kind of work to 
include too many bright patches—usually flowers—in 
our pictures. А plant possessing a wealth of blossoms 
does not, as a rule, lend itself satisfactorily to pictorial 
photography: it is the one that has the flowers far 
enough apart from each other to allow of their shape to 
be easily seen that gives the best results. 

It is imperative that the various blossoms are more or 
less in the same plane; thus it is well to select the sprays 
with due consideration for this point. Before making 
the exposure, it is always a good plan to note if the 
background is likely to prove suitable when the subject 
is translated into monochrome. Often a gaudy-coloured 
flower will stand out well when backed by dark foliage; 
but in the final picture its sombre shape may be lost 
amidst the equally sombre surroundings. 

There are many kinds of caterpillars still at large. 
Their movements, which аге unceasing and much 
quicker than one might imagine, demand a speedy 
shutter and a good light, hence August is a capital 
month for dealing with them. Though a picture of a 
caterpillar showing merely its markings is of interest, 
yet we should try to depict it in some characteristic 
attitude. For instance, caterpillars have, according to 
their species, different ways of eating; they also have 
various methods of walking. It is such little man- 
nerisms as these that might be embodied in our pictures. 

А good many of the plants that we photographed їп 
the early spring are already bearing fruit. Of course, 
we have taken good stock of the apple, pear, cherry, 
and other such trees; but the fruit of the lilac, the 
nigella, or “ Love in a Mist,” the poppy, and the oak, 
just to mention a quartet of widely diversified subjects, 
are now abundant, and consequently of fresh interest. 
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and those negatives. 


YOU MAY PREFER 


Р О.Р. 


If so, NOTE that 


The paper that gives the 

most brilliant results— 
That tones quickest— 
That uses least gold — 
That does not frill— 


“ROTO” 


In 3 tints of Glossy; and Matt and Semi-Matt. 
Paper and Postcards. 


SAMPLE PACKET, 2d. POST FREE. 


THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Ltd., 


Works: Moorfields, 
West Drayton. London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SIMPLER THAN EVER 


IS THE LATEST MODEL 
T.T.« Н. REFLEX CAMERA. 


A greater range of speeds is now given by the focal-plane shutter, 
and the new changing method is ingenious and extremely simple. 
The actual speeds are indicated on the dial, and may be altered 
after the shutter is wound even when the slide is drawn. No calcu- 
lations are necessary. 
Without increasing the size of the camera, the hood has been greatly 
improved, and we now confidently claim that the camera fitted with 
]-PLATE, 6} x 5j x 42 INCHES. = oe lens is as perfect as optical and mechanical ingenuity can 


WEICHT WITH LENS, 3 108. ASK YOUR DEALER, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE “С 


(МАСЕ FULL SIZE AND RICHT WAY UP. TAYLOR, TAYLOR? JlopsoN ШУ 


FOCUSSINC UP TO INSTANT OF А 
EXPOSURE. STOUGHTON STREET, LEICESTER. 
18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


хх 


PRICE WITH LENS, £18 18 О. 


taken with your Roll Film Cameras аге probably due to the film not being in the 
focal plane, the suction of the air in drawing out the bellows having loosened the 
film, so that it lies in a curve across the camera body. 


The °“ Freewheel ’ Camera 


enables you to stretch the film taut, equal to the 
plane of a glass plate, and, if necessary, lock it 
in position, so that it is immovable except at the 
will of the operator. 


You can also expose a glass plate at any 
time without removing the Film. 


It is therefore the most perfect of all Com- 
bined Roll Film and Plate Cameras. 


List from EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 
35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIG JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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"SERVICE ROYAL’ 
REFLEX CAMERA. 


THE SMALLEST AND LICHTEST 
CAMERA MADE. 
Being principally made of Alumi- 
nium, it is peculiarly 
LIGHT AND RIGID. 


The j-plate when closed only 
measures 73 by 63 by 6} in. outside. 


Extension, 6 to 93 in. 


Best quality silvered 
Mirror. 


q IHE REGULAR ROAD. 


4 “Тһе regular road," says Eustace Miles, 
success in any pursuit is specialisation and the mastery 
of the technique.” 


Œ It is as true applied to photography as to 
the high-jumping or discus-throwing instanced by 
Mr. Miles. 


6 Thats why ош work in the photographic pro- 


cesses іп which we print and enlarge is so successful. Silent — Focal-plane 


Shutter, time and 
instantaneous, 4 to 
1/1300th of asecond 
and time. 


Adjusted entirely 
from the outside. 


We specialise. 


4 The interesting booklet, “ Pictorial Photography," 
describes our work and quotes prices. May we 
send you a copy ? 


Speecs seen at a 
glance. 


Price, Es 3 double backs, Aluminium bound, 
] plate (without lens), £10; 5 by 4, 212 10s. ; ірі, £15. 


4 A postcard request is sufficient. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT FOR 
Thornton-Pickard, Sanderson, Ross, Goerz, 
Ernemann, Zoiss, Volgtiander, &c. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS KEPT. 
SPECIAL: EXTENDED PAYMENT Terme. 
SECOND-HAND CAMERAS. 


Ош Autumn list of End-of-Season Bargains now ready. 
Please write us before making a purchase. 


IT MAY SAVE YOU POUNDS. 


BH OBJECTIVES 
EN 


Bargains in Soiled Reflex Cameras. 

Ernemann Focal Plane, latest model, 5 by 4, 
and 3 slides; cost £15; slightly soiled  ... . £12 12 

Do., do., j-pl.; cost £14; slightly soiled .. 11 11 


Voigtlander latest 9 by 12 cm. or ł-pl.; 
3 slides and carrier, case, and Heliar lens; cost 


EEANN 


about £22 es iis .. 19 10 
Argus į-pl., ОНЕР back: 3 slides. 5% 6 6 
N. О. 5 by 4, latest, Lens, etc.; cost about £45; 

accept ... . 32 10 
Soho 1-!., Beck-Steinhell Unofocal, F/45 5 ‚6 ce 

3 slides and case as . 15 Б 


Soho j-pl., Planastigmat jske 6 аен dnd case ... 14 15 
М. А. i-pl., long че оп boc hia: changing- 


box and case ... 9 0 
PROTAR Adams’ Videx, TM "3 slides, Syntor jens & case 14 18 
DOUBLE-PROTAR Lizars’ De Luxe, j-pl., 3 slides, new; cost £12 10 10 


Adams’ Reflex, 5 by 4, Zeiss Protar, 3 slides... 12 12 
Shew Popular, {-р!., Aldis, 4 slides  ... .. 418 


THE SERVICE CO. 


The Service Photographic Society, 


292, 295, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


. Telephone—a6o Central. Telegram—Admitt: div, London. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, P. A.,POST FREE. Obtains ble m Ш 
from all Dealers in Optical Instruments and from: 


CARL ZEISS, LONDON BRANCH: 


Jena. 29, Margaret St., Regent St. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The 


Sickle de 
Luxe 
Reflex 


=) No stale solutions! 
| No wasted developer! 


COMPRESSED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TABLETS. 


4} by 3}, with lens, 
£12 10 0 


5 by 4, with lens, 
£15 15 0 


|" 64} by 43, with lens, 
£20 0 0 


Ask for full particulars 


from 
FOR DEVELOPING O. Sichel & Co. 
Supplice c | 
| by al GA SLIGHT с? 52. Bunhill Row, 


Dealers BROMIDE PAPER 
5 € ws AND < қ 
У LANTERN SLIDES. 


London, E.C. 


These cameras can also 
be obtained from 


Scaloids are accurately compounded. 


Handy Economical and ensure | 
Fresh Solutions 9 Brilliant Results 


JOHNSON < SONS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LID 


J. FALLOWFIELD, 
“ХХ 146, 
(| ре Charing Cross Road, 


"I SERVICE PHOTO CO., 
292, 293, 
High Holborn. 


( On easy terms or 
exchange. ) 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF DRY MOUNTING. 


By А. M. EAST. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS who, like myself, have felt dis- 

satisfied with paste mountants, the best of which have 
a tendency to curl the mount—especially when an album is 
in question, so that a press or roller cannot be used—may 
be glad to know that tissue, such as that made by the 
Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., can be applied without the ex- 
pense of the hot press, simply by means of the domestic 
flat-iron. 

The tissue should be fixed on to the back of the 
untrimmed print, by a couple of touches with the point ot 
the hot iron, and then both trimmed together. Place in 
position оп mount, or album-page, cover with a piece of 
thinnish paper (1 like the transparent waterproof kind in 
which bromide papers are often wrapped), and then press 
well all over with the iron—just hot enough to fizz when 
touched with a wet finger. This point is important, as if 
the iron is either too hot or too cold the print will not stick, 
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and also if it is much too hot it is liable to spoil the gelatine 
surface. Should it be found, however, that the print has not 
adhered properly, it may be again pressed with an iron, 
hotter or cooler as required. : 

Another method which mav be found more convenient, as 
well as more economical, for the smaller sizes of prints, say 
up to half-plate, is to use a liquid shellac mountant, called 
Crescal, made by Fallowfield. A useful size is the 15. tin, 
which goes a long way, and is much better value than the 6d. 
one. ‘This is best applied with a soft camel-hair brush 
(which should be cleaned, or kept in methylated spirit when 
not in use), and great care used not to get any on to the face 
of the prints, which should only be trimmed after. They 
dry in about a quarter of an hour, and can then be trimmed 
and ironed on to the mount as before. 

I have used both methods with equal success—two books 
of over a hundred prints each being absolutely flat when 


finished. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE PORTSMOUTH CAMERA CLUB. 


HE Portsmouth Camera Club—risen, phoenix-like, from the 

ashes of the one-time prosperous Southsea Photographic 
Society—shows to-day a hearty tendency towards a successful 
future that must be gratifying to the workers who have had faith 
in amateur photography in the great southern naval town, and 
time and energy to apply their faith for the benefit of the club. 
By boldly reducing the subscription by two-thirds, the executive 
of the club now cater for a membership that has the merit of 
being a “live” one. Nevertheless, the problem of increasing 
the members at the same time has been a difficult one, but should 
be easily solved in the near future. 

The club has undoubtedly one of the best-equipped suites of 
rooms of any Southern photographic association. 

These premises are their own and are sufficiently extensive to 
accommodate the autumn exhibition, which will probably be 
one of the largest and most important in the South of England. 

By way of experiment, and to test the productive powers of 
the newly constituted club, a summer exhibition has been 
organised, and this, consisting entirely of members' work, re- 
mains open during August. Nearly 200 pictures аге on view, 


and the competitive section contains some excellent work. 
Judged on the merit of this exhibition, the autumn show should 
be a notab!e one, and we commend it to the notice of readers 
of ТнЕ А. P. AND P. М. Entry forms will be ready shortly, and 
will be obtainable from the hon. secretary, Е. |. Lawton, 20, 
Clarence Square, Gosport. 

In the present exhibition outstanding work by A. W. Ward, 
S. Dawe, F. I. Lawton, J. C. Prior, Col. J. R. Johnstone, C.B., 
W. H. Dugan, W. H. Barrell, and Dr. W. K. Hopkins, R.N., 
attracts attention. The work of the first-named includes some 
remarkably good figure studies, in which models have been most 
successfully employed, and some low-toned landscapes by 5. 
Dawe are also worthy of special mention. 

The judge, Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., made awards to the 
following :—Class ‘‘A’’—figure and portraiture: А. W. Ward 
and J. C. Prior. “В "—landscape and marine: Е. I. Lawton 
and S. Dawe. ‘‘C”—architecture: А. W. Ward and S. Dawe. 
“ D "—any subject —W. Н. Dugan, Dr. W. К. Hopkins, Canon 
C. A. Mason, W. H. Barrell. There were also several special 
awards for collective exhibits. 
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Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of до and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W., advise us that they have made arrangements for 
their latest productions to be disp'ayed at the following estab- 
lishments during practically the who'e of August, so that the 
yachting fraternity and other visitors to the Isle of Wight may 
have an opportunity of inspecting the well-known " N. and 
G.” cameras. These may be seen at the following addresses :— 
W. Martin, 112, High Street, Southampton ; Tenison Smith, (ор 
of Union Street, Ryde; А. W. Debenham, 72, High Street, Cowes. 


The thirty-seventh Congress of the Deutschen Photographen 
Verein will be held from August 24th next till the 28th, at 
Posen. The exhibition of photographs in connection with the 
Posen meeting will remain open until September 13th. Those 
desiring Particulars are asked to communicate with Herr Stadt- 
baurat Grüder, 7, Hardenbergstrasse, Posen, W, 3. 


A Useful Accessory for Artists.—Many users of brush and 
ІІ have often felt the need of а light contrivance for 
olding canvas ог sketch-board, опе that would take the 
place of the ordinary easel, without its weight and awkward- 
NOS Such an article is now made by Messrs. Winsor and 
ыо Ltd., of 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. It 
S called the Wimbush Patent “ Клее Clip" and  Easel, 
М very simple and light, though very effective in use. 
i means of various clips, which are “sprung ” on to the 
ag DONE the knee, in the same manner as the circular 
ns dil dean. clips, sketch-book, board or canvas can be 
ы ol eld in position while the artist is sitting comfortably 
ape d both hands free. he picture may be inclined 
layin onis 6, or be laid quite flat (a necessary position for 
th, s a wash in watercolour sketching). Although SO light, 
pas di affirm its perfect rigidity, even in a strong wind, and 

ual use we have found this to be correct. The price it 


is sold at, viz., 3s. 6d., places it within the reach of everyone. 
Undoubtedly it supplies a long-felt want. Our readers who 
supplement their photographic outfit with a sketching-block will 
do well to write to the above address for full illustrated par- 
ticulars. 


** Urbanora " at the Palace Theatre.—Last week witnessed the 
advent at the Palace Theatre of the “ Urbanora " animated pic- 
tures, and Mr. Charles Urban may safely be relied upon to see 
that the exhibit well befits the importance of the occasion. His 
six new subjects—none of which have yet been seen by the public 
—will, primarily, include the latest scenes of the two great 
sporting events of the moment, Goodwood and Henley of 1908, 
his cameras at the Sussex fixture enjoying privileged and unique 
positions by special permission of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. Two important ^ travel" series will be "From 
Quebec to Niagara,’ via St. Lawrence and the Thousand 
Islands, and “А Run on the Rhodesian Railway,” from Umtali 
to Beira, traversing the famed Amatonga Forest and encounter- 
ing ground game of all aescriptions, including elands, wild 
goats, cattle, baboons, etc. Another remarkable and an ex- 
clusively Urban subject, and one which will delight students of 
ornithology, will be a set of pictures illustrating the “Haunts 
and Habits of Wild Birds," which were exhibited privately to 
the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and their party at 
Urbanora House recently. Specially taken bv the famous 
naturalists, Messrs. Richard and Cherry Kearton, these films 
will furnish the spectator in ten minutes with optical informa- 
tion, based upon the assiduous watching and waiting of many 
months. 

Bradford Grammar School Photographic Society.— The secre- 
tary of this society is now H. Atkinson, 27s, Rock Terrace 
Bradford. ? 
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lens, says Dr. Niewenglowski, writing in La Photo- 

graphia Artistica. When photographing documents, 
or in scientific work, it is almost always necessary to 
use an objective as perfect as possible, which will give good 
definition throughout the entire picture, but for landscape 
work there is no reason why the photograph should be any 
sharper than the picture as seen by the eve. 

The employment of a very small hole, such as a pin- 
hole, instead of a lens, enables one to produce photographs 
characterised by a certain softness which lends to them an 
artistic charm; but pin-hole photography has been left a 
good deal alone, owing to the long exposures usually neces- 
sary. Since, however, the introduction of the many varieties 
of ultra-rapid plates, which will enable the exposure to be 
cut down very considerably, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that a new impetus will be given to stenopaic photo- 
graphy, and certainly portraits can now be comfortably 
obtained, as will be scen later. 

Firstly, however, what is the “focal-length” of a pin- 
hole of some given diameter? Abney, Lord Rayleigh, and 
Dallmeyer have found a relation based on theoretical con- 
siderations, which has proved, in practice, quite accurate. 
They found that the diameter d of the pin-hole is connected 
with the focal length F by the relation:— 

d? = o.0016 x Е, 
or F = d? X 625 
Hence the focus of a pin-hole is obtained by multiplying 
the square of the diameter of the opening by 625. 

The focal lengths of the most common sizes of pin-holes 

are as follows :— 


M UCH good work can be done without an expensive 


STENOPAIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The small hole behaves exactly like a lens which has 
the same focal length. If, for instance, one wishes to re- 
produce a small design with a го mm. pin-hole, the design 
may be placed 20 centimetres in front of the pin-hole, and 
the plate 20 centimetres distant from the pinhole; the design 
will then be reproduced natural size on the plate. 

The exposure depends, as in ordinary photography, on a 
number of factors. 

As some indication of the length of exposures, the follow- 
ing table is given for a bright day, when using an ultra- 
rapid plate and a pin-hole of half a millimetre diameter :— 


Distant views ................................ I to 2 sec. 
Well-lit objects less distant ............ 2 to 3 sec. 
Well-lit near objects ...................... 15 to 30 sec. 
Reproductions, full-size ..... ............ 4 min. 


It is thus seen that portraits are well within the ordinary 
limits. 

The exposure does not remain the same with different 
sizes of pin-holes. Thus, suppose one uses a pin-hole of 
Y; mm. diameter, the plate will be ro cm. distant from it; 
with a pin-hole of twice the diameter, 1% mm., the plate 
would be 40 cm. distant from it. Тһе area of the pinhole is 
four times as great with the ү mm. as it is with the г mm., 
and the distance between the plate and pin-hole is also four 
times as great ; the latter depends on the inverse square law, 

2 


and the ratio of exposures would be 2 ; ОГ 4. In other 


words, four times as long exposure is required, using an 
Yo mm. pin-hole as is required with a 1% mm. onc, and 
thus one can arrive at the following table:— 


Diameter of Hole. Focal Length. 
Inm. . д Қ : 
h 220% re If exposure with a 14 mm. pin-hole be 1 second, 
99 eee eee еа eee oes 29 
160" m vus Э hs ғ. 2562 و„‎ Іі mm. pin-ho'e will mean an exposure of 1:5 seconds. 
Yo 54 iss Без Б we ae. 22°50: 1 Ya " ” т? 225 وو‎ 
Ys ээ 30-6 , тб "n Ҙ.% 306 9 
TO » 40 ый TO T т 99 4 T) 
وو ت‎ S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DISH STAINS. 


trouble. They are of various kinds—the stains—and 

each one requires its own special treatment. It must 
first be said, however, that in all cases it will be found better 
to work with porcelaın or glass dishes, as these are so much 
easier to clean. Papier maché and xylonite dishes are 
all right for washing or fixing, but for development 
and toning porcelain or “granitine” ones are certainly 
preferable. 

One kind of stain comes in a most aggravating way, and 
that is in developing gaslight papers, with a metol-hydro- 
quinone developer. A certain amount of reduced silver, of 
the black form, of course, is thrown down, and this adheres 
to the dishes with extraordinary tenacity. Metallic silver is 
easily dissolved by concentrated nitric acid, and it is this re- 
agent which must be used in order to cleanse the dishes. 
The commercial form of nitric acid is quite good enough, 
and should be used with caution, a little being poured into 
the dirty dishes, and the latter rinsed out with it. The acid 
at once removes the stain, and the dish should then be filled 
with water in order to dilute the acid before it is poured 
into the sink. Sapolio or some similar soap will enable one 
to get off these silver stains, but the acid is far preferable. 

Most developers containing alkaline carbonates, and more 


S коные. dishes are one of the causes of photographic 


especially M.Q., deposit a rough substance on the sides and 
bottom of a dish, which water will not touch. This stuff, 
however, is immediately soluble in weak acid, and dilute 
. hydrochloric or nitric acid may be used. It is only by keep- 
ing one’s dishes scrupulously clean that the minimum of 
trouble can be assured, and developing dishes more espe- 
cially should receive constant attention. 

One very good mixture for cleansing obstinate stains is 
an acid solution of potassium bichromate. An ounce of 
bichromate may be dissolved in six ounces of hot water, and 
when cold, two ounces of commercial sulphuric acid 
is added cautiously, slowly, with constant stirring, and this 
should be kept labelled as “Cleansing solution.” Care 
should be taken not to get it on the hands. 

Bottles or dishes in which good toning baths have been 
allowed to stand for a long time become covered with a 
deposit of metallic gold, which is extremely difficult of re- 
moval. The quickest way is to rinse them out with a mix- 
ture of strong nitric and hydrochloric acids in the propor- 
tion of about one of the former with three of the latter. 
This “aqua regia” readily dissolves gold deposits, forming 
gold chloride. 

Clean dishes mean, without exception, clean and unstained 
work. METEOR. 
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Тре “SANDERSON” 


Hand Camera 
and what it will do 


Each ‘‘ Sanderson " Hand Camera is fitted with a Universal Rising and Swing 
Front for difficult subjects that may be encountered when photographing. 

The Swing Front is here shown in use with the camera, otherwise in its normal 
position at the infinity mark. The two small bolts with the bullet ends, sh: wn on 
the camera front just below the lens, control this movement. By simply withdrawing 
them, the camera front is permitted to swing to any degree on its central pivots, 
and is secured in any required position by the milled nuts. 

These locking bolts used in conjunction with the slotted struts form an impor- 
tant feature of the ‘‘Sanderson”’ patent. A lens that can be swung but not locked 
at any required point is useless. By means of this Swing Front you can get pictures 
of high buildings from the ground level to the weather vane. 


Why do not other cameras have this “Sanderson” Universal Front if it is 
such a great advantage ? 


Doubtless owners of other cameras would like to have the advantages of the 
“ Sanderson" movements, but the invention was such an important one that 
it was strictly patented, and its advantages are obtained by users of “ Sanderson” 
cameras only. | 


This diagram shows a portion of the Universal Swing movement and the |. 
locking action. It shows the camera front in three different upright positions. |: va 
The slotted struts swing from a common centre. It is, of course, obvious that |. 
the front can be stopped at any point on the arc shown by the arrow heads, and |. 
at the same time can be raised or lowered in any position within the arc. j 

You cannot do this with your ordinary camera. You сап do it witha =e 

24 — SF PRAT OEMS Der 
“Sanderson.” 
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In this little space we cannot tell you much about the “ Sanderson," but if 
you will send us a postcard, we will post you a 7o page fully illustrated book 
entirely devoted to this wonderful camera. 


The “ Sanderson " movements are all patented, and cannot be applied to 
any other camera. Cameras may be made to look like the '' Sanderson,” 
"Out iw ee Г but they do not possess any of the features that have made the '' Sanderson" 
Жы Г 
са A کک‎ famous. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CAMERAS, 


88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Every Photographic Dealer of importance can show you a “ Sanderson " Camera, Say уси have 
seen the '' Sanderson ” advertised and would like to examine one. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Taken with the Goers Lens on a Wellington Speedy Pilate. 


Goerz Lenses are unequalled for Definition 
and Covering Power. They are fast and re- 
sponsible for some of the finest hand camera 
negatives ever produced. Goerz Lenses are 
made in several series, suited to every photo- 


graphic requirement. Can be fitted to your 


camera. 


Write for Booklet No. 53 to— 


С.Р. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 144." говото» 


Or Stereoscopic Co., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W.; J. T. Снармам, Albert Square, 
Manchester; А. RIDDELL, 139, West George Street, Glasgow; С. A. HARMER, 
47 and 49, South Street, Eastbourne ; and all dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE TELLA CAMERA CO.’S NEW REFLEX CAMERA, 


HE TELLA СО., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., are bringing 
. Out a new reflex camera, which is certainly one of the most 
convenient and portable reflex cameras that we have ever had the 
pleasure of seeing. The smallness of the Tella Reflex is quite 
remarkable. The minimum of bulk and weight for a reflex seems 


to have been reached here, for the quarter-plate size only measures 


6 by 5 by 54 inches. This 
size, fitted with. Ross Homo- 
centric lens, and with ground 
glass screen, weighs 24 lbs., 
which is about half the weight 
of any previously existing 
reflex camera, as far as our 
knowledge goes. With such 
diminutive size and feather 
weight, it might be supposed 
that the Tella Reflex would 
prove wanting in rigidity, or 
be deficient in some vital 
movement upon the suc- 
cess of which this make of 
camera depends. We can 
assure our readers that this is by no means the case, but that the 
opposite is true, that its strength and rigidity are remarkable. 

It is well known at the present day that the convenience in 
pictorial work of being able to use one combination of the lens is 
very great, but this fact is not at times attended to by the makers of 
тейех cameras, so that it is well to know that the Tella Reflex 
has ample extension—in fact, 10% in. is the normal extension of a 
quarter-plate; an extension of 12 ins. can be obtained by certain 
additional manipulations. 

The Tella has a focalplane shutter of the company's own de- 
sign, and it is highly suitable for sporting, athletic, and similar 
events, This focal-plane shutter has the great advantage of being 
able to be "set" in one movement Тһе speeds are clearly 
indicated on one disc, which is the only one that has to be attended 
to. The one milled head sets the shutter, adjusts the slit, and 
alters the tension. Тһе speed capacity of this shutter is 1 to 
1-1,000th sec. 

The focussing hood of the Tella is highly convenient, and the 
screen gives a full and accurate view up to the moment of ex- 
posure. Owing to the rack focussing being let into the body of 


the camera, the front is as rigid when used at full extension as 
when at short focus, a most necessary feature in long-focus cameras. 

The shutter release being on the opposite side of the camera to 
the focussing screen, the focussing operations can be continued 
right up to the very moment of exposure. It is impossible almost 
to look at a Tella Reflex and believe that all the elaborate mechanism 
of a reflex camera, with all modern movements and devices, can be 
accommodated, and so efficiently accommodated, in so small a space. 

The price of the Tella Reflex and six slides only is £10 108. 


quarter-plate; £15 5 by 4 and postcard sizes; and £20 for half- . 


plate. Lenses can be added according to the requirements of the 
purchaser. 

The appearance of the Tella Reflex is indicated in the illustra- 
tions herewith, and we can commend this little camera to our 
readers’ attention, not only as a real novelty, but a real advance in 
the construction of the popular геЯех type of camera. Ап artistic- 
ally designed little booklet devoted to the Tella Reflex can be 
obtained from the above address for the asking. A copy should 
be sent for without delay. 
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THE LETO CO.'S BOARDOIDS AND 


N the case of the “ Seltona" Boardoids the emulsion is spread 

upon thin board or card (as the name implies), and the 
necessity of mounting is done away with. The paper or card 
is of about the same consistency as a postcard, and is equally 
suitable for carrying in the pocket or placing in a folio. If a 
size or two larger Boardoid than the actual print be used, and 
the picture be masked, leaving a margin all round it, a most 
novel and pleasing result is obtained. If in addition to this a 
late mask be used, which can easily be done by the aid of the 

to plate masker, the effect is greatly enhanced. ‘lo receive 
such masked Boardoids the Leto Co. provide Leto cover mounts 
with tissue protector, making the final result leave little to be 
desired. 

For the benefit of those who desire to adopt this method of 
working, the Leto Co. provide what is known as the Leto Board- 
oid outfit, containing all necessary materials for plate masking 
and finishing Boardoid prints. The package contains one packet 
of Seltona Boardoids, one plate masker, with cover mounts and 
mask complete. This outfit sells, quarter-plate, at 1s.; 5 by 4 
at 1s. 6d., and half.plate at 2s. 6d. 


ANTIQUE WHITE SELTONA PAPER. 


This is a cheap, handy, and efficient way of producing artistic 
results in printing and mounting. | 

The Leto Co. are also bringing out a new grade of Seltona, 
to be called “ Antique." It was originally intended to keep 
this grade to papers only, but the inquiries for Boardoids were 
so many that now it is obtainable in postcards and Boardoids 
as well. 

White Antique is a medium grade paper with the slightest 
perceptible tinge from white, and eminently suitable for use in 
printing effects, and should be just the paper for use in printing 
exhibition pictures, as the details, though plentiful, are broadly 
rendered. 

This grade of paper is worked in the same way and in the 
same solutions ав dts predecessor, and full directions аге 
enclosed in each packet, and have already been printed more 
Шап once in ош pages; they need not, therefore, Бе 
recapitulated. 

We have pleasure in recommending this paper as a useful addition 
to our printing media, and the operations are so simple that the 
veriest tvro need not fail. 


— e 
THE BUSCH PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 


HE Emil Busch Optical Co., of 35, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, E.C., send us the price list of their photograpħic 
lenses, and call special attention to their new Leukar anastig- 


mat, which works at F/6.8, and is designed for hand camera 


work in dull weather. It is a lens of special use for the photo- 
grapher in that, as the angle of view equals go per cent., it can 
be used as a wide-angle lens on cameras two or three times 
the size of that for which it is intended. Dark interiors can 
be focussed with the full aperture, and then the lens stopped 
down to get sharp definition all over the plate. The back com- 
bination сап be used alone, and has approximately twice the 
focal length of the complete lens. It will be seen that the 
Leukar anastigmat is a lens of wide usefulness, in that it is 


ossible to use the same instrument—(t) as a medium angle 

instantaneous lens on the plate for which it is listed ; (2) as a 
wide-angle lens on a larger plate; (3) using the back combina- 
tion alone, as a medium-angle lens on a large plate; (4) using 
the back combination alone, as a narrow-angle lens on the 
plate for which it is listed, for telephotography or long-distance 
landscapes, etc. Model A is the ordinary brass mount with 
iris diaphragm. Model В is a black matt finished mount, with 
a helical focussing adjustment and iris diaphragm. Model Z 
is similar to Model A, and known as a sunk mount, the flange 
being attached to the front of the body. The prices of the 
Leukar anastigmat range from £2 155., to cover 2% by 34, to 
£20 for 15 by 12. 
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HE ANNUAL  LANTERN 

SLIDE Competition closes 
October 5, and entry forms and rules 
are published on advt. page 2 (sup.) 
this week. There will be six classes, 
in each of which new and specially 
designed plaques in silver and bronze, 
also certificates, are offered. 

The tour of the prize-winning 
slides will be arranged during THE 
FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 
and all applications for the loan 
of the slides, and the lecture which as 
usual will accompany them, must 
reach the office of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News ON OR BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER 1, accompanied by the 
usual booking fee of one shilling. 

The tour of the Prize Slides, which 
wil begin on October 
arranged that they shall pass from 
one society to another with the mini- 
mum amount of expense, and sec- 
retaries should make early applica- 
tion, in order that their societies shall 
be included in the list, which will 
close on September ist. 

All communications respecting the 
Prize Slides should be addressed The 
Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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COMPETITIONS FOR MANIPULATED AND 
STRAIGHT PRINTS. 


N our issue for July 14 two new competitions were announced, 

the closing date for both being SEPTEMBER ҙо. Prizes of 
two guineas, one guinea, and two of half-a-guinea are offered for 
pictures produced by the oil-pigment or bromoil processes, and, in 
addition, six consofation prizes, each consisting of an album of 
five photogravure reproductions of the works of the late A. Horsley 
Hinton, will be awarded. Р 

As the pictures entered in this competition will largely depend 
for their success upon the manipulative skill of the author when 
making the prints, /Ле second competition will be for the best 
"straight" prints from untouched “ straight” negatives. А first 
prize of two guineas will be given for the best print in any direct 
printing process, such as platinotype, P.O.P., carbon, bromide, 
or gaslight paper, made from an untouched negative. A second 
prize of one guinea fot the next best, and two prizes of half-a-guinea 
each for the prints next in merit, will also be given, and six consola- 
tion prizes, each consisting of an album of five photogravure repro- 
ductions of the works of the late A. Horsley Hinton. The negatives 
of the winning prints must be produced for our inspection if required. 

Several readers have enquired whether bromide enlargements 
and prints from enlarged negatives can be entered for this competi- 
tion. Such prints we should consider quite eligible, provided, of 
course, that neither the prints themselves, nor the negatives from 
which they are made have been worked upon by hand, or pro- 
duced by other than strictly photographic methods. 

We are anticipating a large entry for these competitions, which 
are designed to benefit and encourage both the pictorial and the 
technical worker. 

Entry forms for these two competitions will be published NEXT 
WEEK. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


ИВ influence of the holiday season is apparent іп the entries 
for the weekly competition, which, at the present time, do not 
come up quite to the average in numbers compared with other 
times of the year. The prints entered, however, for the competition 
closing July 31 are well up to the average in quality, and we are 
pleased to see that so many readers consistently enter their prints, 
and show by the results the steady improvement they are making. 
The criticisms that are sent out when the prints are returned are 
undoubtedly a factor in the success of these competitions, and no 
doubt when many of our readers return from their holidays we 
shall be able to judge by the entries of their new season's work 
of the progress they have made during the past year. 

The first prize is awarded to D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk, 
М.В. (Title of print, ' Portrait of an Old Man.") Technical 
data: Kodoid plate; 5 secs. exp.; Goerz Celor lens; F/4.8; 
11.20 a.m. ; amidoi. 

The second prize to Miss A. M. Walters, Forthampton Vicarage, 
Tewkesbury. (Title of print, “Study of a Face in Shadow.") 
Technical data: Barnet plate; 6 secs.; F/8; К.К, lens; Septem- 
ber; pyro-soda developer; Paget cream crayon. 

An extra prize to А. Atkiuson, 13, Bryanstone Road, Crouch 
End, М. (Title of print, ''Vanity.") Technical data: Paget 
ortho.; 2 secs. exp.; Goerz lens; F/4.8; 3 p.m., July; M.Q. 
developer; enlarged from 5 by 4 negative on Kodak white royal 
bromide. 

The mounting prize to Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Barons Court 
Road, W. (Title of print, “ Mother’s Boy.") Technical data: 
Imperial S.R. plate; # sec.; Aldis lens; F/6; morning, May; 
ordinary sitting-room ; E with rodinal; enlarged from 
$ by 4 on Wellington ordinary bromide paper. 

The beginner's prize to F. W. Nightingale, Pitsford, Northamp- 
ton. (Title of print, “Тһе Valley Farm.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho. plate with screen; 5 p.m.; !4 sec. exp.; F/8; 
August; pyro-soda developer; enlarged to 10 by 8 on Roto R.C. 
Bromide and an Ozobrome print made with Roto green black 


tissue by method I. ў 


Hon. Mention. | 

“ Loneliness,” by Е. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park Road, Sheffield. 

* Glass," by John Maddison, 149, Grange Road E., Middles- 
brough. 

* Green Gooseberries," by E. J. Brooking, Wisbech, Cambs. 

* Daisies," by Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech, Cambs. 

* A Dainty Little Maiden," by Henry Walker, Public Library, 
Stamford. 


“Тһе Old Graveyard," by T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury. 

“© Perplexed,” by Wm. McNish, 5, County Place, Paisley. 

* On the Canal," by J. C. Miller, 64, Derby Street, Leek. Staffs. 

“Where Knights Did Dwell,” by S. Dawe, 12, St. Andrew’s 
Road, Southsea. 

“Тһе Crypt, Wells," by S. A. Huggins, бо, St. Mary Street, 
Bridgwater. 

"A Winter's Landscape," by E. G. Hails, 83, Bath Street, 
S. Shields. 

“ Gardening," by A. W. Hunt, Survey Office, Trinidad. 


Class I. 

J. P. Chettle, Disley; Miss Hyde, Worcester; G. de Artifiano, 
Bilbao; S. S. Roberts, New Malden; I. Curtis, Blackheath ; 
С. V. Morrison, Grangemouth; T. Farmer, Edinburgh; Dr. and 
Mrs. Dashwood Howard, Hampden Hill; G. Raeper, Edinburgh ; 
Mrs. Maitland, Cheltenham; J. H. Williams, Kettering; E. T. 
Robson, West Cramlington; T. Dutbury, St. Helens; R. Barclay, 
Clonmel; H. Warner (2), West Kensington; E. V. P. Simpson, 
Manchester; J. Parrack, Waterford; F. Lumbers, Leicester; 
T. Aitken, Lerwick; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; C. A. White, 
Newport, I.W.; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; D. Legard, Brompton; 
T. Hardie, Grangemouth. 

Class Il. 

R. Pearson, Blackpool; Rev. R. W. Berry, Preston; R. Saun- 
ders, Rochdale; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland; Mrs. Maitland (2), Cheltenham; Miss Wray, Settle; 
C. H. Kaye (2), Grantham; C. C. Cole, Putney; H. Č. Buckle, 
Tewkesbury; G. Smith, Sheffield; D. Smith, Sheffield; A. J. 
Hollington (2), Bromley-by-Bow; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; 
R. Barclay, Clonmel; J. R. Moult, York; A. Garnett, Liverpool ; 
C. H. Thomas, London, N.; ). E. Muter, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Class III. 
Entries not marked Classes I. and II. have been placed іп 
Class III. 


Deginners. 

Miss Hilda Martin, Hereford; C. H. Kaye (2, Grantham ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend (2), Switzerland; J. R. Powell, Bridgwater ; 
A. Welton, Crawshawbooth; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; 
Percy R. Trim, Wimbledon; E. P. Arthars, Birmingham; W. H. 
А. Becks, Rothwell; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; D. Summerfield, 
Shefheld; L. C. Becker, Natal; Wm. E. Chetcuti, Malta; A. E. 
Dunn, Hove; E. Cragg, Gibraltar; Mrs. F. Sullivan, Longfield ; 
E CHER Canning Town; E. Smith, Bradford; W. Milnes, 

radford. 
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SELTONA 


OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
OF ALL DAYLIGHT PRINTING PROCESSES. 


CAPABLE OF YIELDING THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF COLOURS WITH EASE AND CERTAINTY. 


SELTONA PAPER, POSTCARDS AND BOARDOIDS 
ARE NOW MADE IN FOUR DISTINCT GRADES 
TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING TASTE, VIZ.: 


MATT SMOOTH 2 тай лье. bed — carbon surface, giving prints TE 
CRE AM SMOOTH 5 d sm tinted pu n a surface entirely its own, 
ANTIQUE WHITE Heras, vier ES Eyre with a fine grain giving softness and 


GLOSSY s splendid paper for all detal work and highly enamelled 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. SAMPLES VAN kibe 3d. POST FREE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


PHOTO MATERIALS 3, Rangoon Street, 
65e “ІЕТО COMPANY (1905) Ltd. LONDON, Е.С. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SIMPLEST AND BEST. MORE AIR SPACES WILL COST 
MORE MONEY AND GIVE A LESS BRILLIANT IMAGE. 


Before ordering your outfit write for our list. It will cost you nothing and may 
save you pounds. Aldis lenses are by far the best value for money as yet offered. 


WRITE, MENTIONING THIS JOURNAL. FOR LIST FROM ALDIS BROTHERS, SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WATSON S “ARGUS” REFLEX CAMERA 


OF BRITISH WORKMANSHIP. 
AN IMPROVED PATTERN NOW READY. 


ntending purchasers of this type of Camera are advised to inspect 


WATSON’S NEW “ARGUS,” 


Undoubtedly the finest Reflex Camera now made. 


Fitted with Revolving Back, Hinged Finder, Shade and Cover, er 
Focal Plane Shutter, Continuous Rack motion to ront working with the 
utmost precision and smoothness. 


Price List.-—Including 3 double book-form slides. 
4} by 34 5 by 4 61 by 4i 


5-12 10s. 5-15. 5-18 10s. 


Extra cost for Series I. f/6 Convertible Holostigmat Lens. 


£T 5s. &7 15s. £9 IOs. 


This ошип represents a combination of the best Optical and Mechanical qualities that can possibly be produced. 


W. WATSON & SONS, L Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London. 


Works: HIGH BARNET. 
Branch : EDINBURGH. 
2 Easy Row, BIRMINGHAM. 


Depot: Established 1837. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


г, August 11, 1908. 
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must be 


queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
accompanied by one of the 


f freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every cáse (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 

t be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
ews, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


E ———— اا م‎ 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


upons printed 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


оки ius аранына ы m аы ы. ағ 


Equivalent Focus. 


(3) What is meant by "equivalent focus"? Does it mean 
that in the case, say, of a doublet of 8 in. focal length, 
the focal length of either of the single lenses composing the 
doublet would be the equivalent focal length of the doublet ; 
and of what use is this knowledge? Books on the subject 
seem misleading and not to the point. E. R. 


(3) Equivalent focus is defined in “Тһе Optics of Photo- 
graphy " thus: “Тһе equivalent focus of a lens may be said to 
be the focus measured from the optical centre of the combination 
when such centre has been determined for a distant object.” 
That appears to be clear; but write again, with detailed ques- 
tions, if there are still any points upon which you desire further 
elucidation. 


White Lines on Brown Ground. 
(1) What is the mode of preparing a Вара used by draughts- 
men for sun-copying tracings, giving white lines on a brown 
Or sepia ground? |t is fixed in a weak hypo bath. A 
formula will oblige. PUPIL. 
You are probably referring to Arndt and Troost’s patent, which 
is as follows .— 


Make the following solution . 


1 1 = 


| Ferric am. CHTAUS Socius Lodel ael uote: 35 tO 44 gr 
Tartaric acid ....................................... 710 9 ,, 

| Gelatine ues s LL LL 4to 7 ,, 
Silver nitrate ................. уур... 5to 9 ,, 
Distilled water ...... o I OZ. 


Soak in this mixture а pure rag paper free from chlorine, and 


then dry it in the dark. Expose under a tracing until the image 


i j 1 i 
a clear brown, wash for five minutes in running water, and 
for about a minute in 


........;, “ә... 
“ EN one 
ie ee ee 9 елу ee e a a ê 


L Water I OZ. 


| Then finally wash well for fifteen minutes. See Brown's “ Ferric 
and Heliographic Processes," post free, 2s. 3d. 


.......... 
шыныдан ааа а ТТГ АЗЫРААК Та 


Pyrocatechin for Films. 


Please give a pyrocatechin formula ; I am told it is excellent 
for films. B. 


The following is an old standard formula which works well :— 
I. Pyrocatechin 


I IO BI. асы 20 gm. 
odium sulphite . ......... 46-7. 040.06 $5 

| Distilled water to... Жо ds: 1,000 C.C 

і 2. Potassium carbonate ....... борт) шаласы 120 gm 

( | Distilled water to ....... mo ca 1,000 C.C 

For use, mix in equal parts. 
| Enlargements with Small Lens. 
| \ (4) A lens which takes a small portrait will also enlarge it 


: d times its size ; this part of optics I cannot understand 

ip! ! n for, as one would imagine that as a lens, say, of 

oe hon d only cover a half-plate, that a larger pic- 

hon гап this could not be obtained. I know it isa ques- 

alth Optics, but I cannot quite see the reason for it, 
ough I have taken enlargements myself. E. R. 

(4) You will easi 

* Positions are те 

negative. With a 


ly understand it if you bear in mind that 
versed in enlarging and in taking the original 
quarter-plate lens, for instance, one can cover 
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a quarter-plate and make a negative of that size from any large 
object. By inserting a quarter-plate negative in place of a 
sensitive plate, putting a sheet of sensitive paper in a place 
the same distance from the lens as was occupied by the original 
object, and passing light through the small negative, the image 
will be projected to the same size as the original. By altering 
the distances between the negative, lens, and sensitive surface, 
the size of enlargement may be altered. But you could not en- 
large from a half-plate with a quarter-plate lens, because the 
smaller lens would not be capable of covering the whole of the 
negative. So long as the lens will properly cover the negative, 
there is no limit (so far as concerns the lens) to the size of 
enlargement. It is this principle that is used in projecting 
pictures by means of an optical lantern. 


Times of Enlargement. 
(1) What is meant by “times of enlargement"? For 
instance, in enlarging from 5 by 4 to 10 by 8 the enlarge- 
ment is four times the area, but only twice the actual length 
and width. How would you calculate the “times of en- 
largement," from quarter-plate to ro by 8, for instance? 
. BLACKIE. 


(1) To calculate the times of enlargement, it is best to adopt 
the /inear method, not the superficial. To do this, divige the 
diagonal line cf the proposed enlargement by the diagonal line 
of the small negative, which will give the times of linear enlarge- 
ment, ог, as it is sometimes termed, the number of diameters. 
Thus: The diameter of a quarter-plate being 54 in., and the 
diameter of 10 by 8 being 13 in., divide 13 in. by 54 in., and the 
result will be the number of times of enlargement, or the number 
of diameters. 


Extreme Intensification. | 
Please give a formula for extreme intensification other than 
uranium. B. W. 
You are perhaps thinking of the well-known lead intensifier, 
which is prepared as follows :— 


(A) Dead ‘nitrate: bortis sen бо gr 
Potassium ferricyanide ................................ до ,, 
Маб seio бақы ын cce mu Sr Лы a Ea ЕД; 4 07. 


Immerse the negative for about ten minutes until the deposit is 
changed to a yellowish white, and then wash it thoroughly. 
Then immerse іп 


(B) Potassium bichromate 
Water 


Until the deposit is again changed to a bright orange colour by 
the formation of chromate of lead. Or the deposit caused by 
the first bath may be converted into black sulphides by immers- 
ing the negative in a solution of ammonium sulphide ; the latter 
is generally used. | 


*44990€502906€»0««56099250a452€*9925626092359€6 


eese t HRS EH HEHE e DED Hed eer ree ONEROUS GSS ened 


Terms of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
nada ... ... АІ ээ 65. 64. ۰9 ээ 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, » 75. 6d. Уу 7s 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable te HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Асад, LONDON, W.C. І 


кн e.c m m т» -% 


We hope all lantern slide workers will make a note 
of the A. P. AND P. N. Annual Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion, full particulars of which will be found on p. 140 


and advt. p. 2 (sup.). It has been arranged to keep 
the competition open until October 5, so that 
competitors may have an opportunity of preparing slides 
from their holiday negatives. А new and specially 


designed plaque in silver and in bronze will be awarded 
in each class. е е g 


Тһе midsummer aspect of London is now with us. It 
is the time when the trees have taken on their coating 
of London dust and dirt, and are quite solid in their mass 
of greenery. Тһе effects to be sought are therefore 
quite different from the light and dainty schemes of the 
springtime—the heavy shadows upon the lighted pave- 
ment, the patterns made by the combinations of trees 
seen along a boulevard in perspective, and the massive 
details of trees or buildings against the misty distance, 
when the evening light brings atmospheric effect into 
the scene. London is always beautiful; and even in the 
dog-days the early morning and later evening hours are 
replete with effects. eos 


Apropos of this, we remember some years ago when 
the members of а debating club known as '' The 
Society for the Ventilation of Unimportant Opinions ”’ 
were discussing the influence of town and country upon 
the development of the artistic impulse, one was sur- 
prised to find that many members expressed the opinion 
that living in London, and being confined to their offices 
till somewhat late in the day, they never saw much in 
London to influence their artistic development one way 
or the other. It is clear that if this is an indication of 
the attitude of the average Londoner to the fine effects 
which are all about him in the street, especially at 
sunset and by night, the pictorial appeal of one of the 
most picturesque cities in the world is bound to be in 
vain. Photography at any rate has done much in its 
exhibitions and the writings of its devotees to open the 
eyes of the average man to the beauties around him. 

9 е Ex 

Photography in the air is occupying the attention of 
scientists even more than photography under water, and 
cameras attached to kites have long been in use for 
military and survey work. Pictures of large industrial 
plants are now being obtained by means of cameras 
attached to aeroplanes, an electric control being used for 
making the exposure. For exposures at a height of 
1,000 feet, we are told, a dozen or more of these little 
aeroplanes are used one after another, being sent up 
until they can in unison pull up the necessary apparatus. 
The photographer has apparently to exercise a consider- 
able amount of patience, watching the camera with 
glasses until it is pointing in the desired direction, and 
then making the exposure. We should think that it is 
an exciting kind of photographic work to have one's 
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camera suspended a thousand feet up in mid-air, tugged 
in a dozen different directions by small aeroplanes; but 
if, as Science Siftings tells us, the photographer has to 
await the “ favourable moment "' for one to three hours, 
at least not many plates could be wasted іп a day. А 
tiny parachute is stated to drop when the exposure has 
been made. We are not told whether it conveys the 
'* finished ’’ picture into the expectant photographer's 
outstretched arms, and thus rewards him for his inimit- 
able patience. e ә Q 


Four excellent photographs of the Franco-British 
Exhibition, at Morning, Noon, Twilight, and Night, by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, are published in the August 
Pall Mall Magazine. Turning from them to the other 
photographic illustrations in the same issue is rather 
a shock. Why is it that our premier monthly—premier 
in literature and in art other than that of the camera— 
should still be about the worst on the bookstall from 
the photographer's point of view? Тһе snapshots 
(there is no politer name for them) which accompany an 
article entitled “ Round the World with a Camera ” are 
mediocre, even technically : one might suggest that the 
editor could have obtained a better set by applying at 
the nearest Cook's office or travel postcard bureau. By 
chance, they happen to come next to Coburn's White 
City effects; the contrast is cruel to both. АП credit be 
given to the editor who has the pluck and taste to рге 
sent Coborn pictures to the public; but why, oh! why, 
doesn't he apply a little of the same care to his choice 
of ' ordinary '" photographs? For even “ ordinary " 
photographs can be pleasing, vide any issue of Couniry 
Life. ә ee 


Arrangements for the Dresden Exhibition, 1909, at any 
rate as far as the Pictorial Section is concerned, are 
well in hand, and it has been determined by the com- 
mittee that works will be secured by invitation only, 
but that the number of names included shall be at any 
rate sufficient to secure a widely representative character 
for the British Pictorial Section. No doubt the 
British pictorialists invited will make a special effort to 
send of their very best, that Great Britain may not 
stand below other nations in the matter of advance 10 
pictorial photographic achievement. 

e е 8 | 

In a recent article on London relics, our сопіетрогагу 
the Globe calls attention to the number of stony exiles 
from our London streets which have found a home !n 
the country, and which should. receive attention from 
local photographers. Ап expedition in search of one 
of these revealed the fact that all the inhabitants who 
were asked to direct the intending photographer to their 
particular relic were ignorant of its locality, and even 
of its existence. Waltham Cross, Aldershot, Wey- 
bridge, Chelsham, Hastings, Brighton have all been 
the recipients of London relics of which some photo- 
graphic record should be made. 
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SUNSHINE AND MIST. . . By ALFRED RorFEY. 
Aiea ded Нон. Mertion ti the Weebly Competition. (See page 131.) 
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THE DAISY CHAIN. By А С. THISTLETON. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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Nine out of every ten 
Roll Film customers who 
come into my shop ask 


for “Ensigns” now 
is what the principal Photo Dealer 
ata well-known seaside town said 
to one of our travellers the other 
day. Surely you are not one of 
the minority who have yet to 
discover that the British-made 


Roll Film is the best after all. 


“ENSIGN” ROLL FILMS ARE MADE 
AT WARWICK, IN ENGLAND, BY 
AUSTIN EDWARDS, LIMITED. 
BEWARE OF INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES. 


HOUGHTONS, LTD, 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


LONDON and GLASGOW. 


PLEASE MEN WHE WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


HAVE THE MOST VARIED 


STOCK IN LONDON. 


Half-plate Victo, conical leather bellows, 
double extension, rising front, wide-angle move- 
ment, swing and reversing back, fitted 8 by 5 
Ross rapid symmetrical lens, F,8, iris, Thornton- 
Pickard time and inst. shutter, three d.d. slides 
Beck Spectrum filter, threefold tripod, and sti 
canvas case; £4 125. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Busch Ancam magazine, for 
twelve plates, Busch R.R. lens, F/8, time and 
inst. shutter, with speeds, rack focussing, two 
brilliant fnders, and levels, а great bargain; 
61 158. 6d. 

зале piate latest pattern. Shew  Koixit, 
Aldis F/6, anastigmat F/6, in latest Staley's com- 
pound shutter, working up to 1-zsoth sec. and 
time, special focussing mount, engraved scale of 
distances, patent fittings, three slides, and leather 
case, brand new; take £6 tgs. 6d. 

34 by act folding pocket Ritz, rising front, 
Goerz patent Series III. F/6.8 D.A. lens, 1908 
compound shutter, 1-15oth sec. and time, back 
screen, and direct vision finder, complete with six 
slides, brand new; £7 155. 6d. 

phrases roll flm and plate Sanderson, 
Aldis F/6 anastigmat in Unicum shutter, і to 
I-100th sec., triple extension, rising and swing 
front, also swing back, brilliant finders, plate 
back, three slides, and leather case; £6. 

Half-plate Shew Delta reflex, reversing back, 
rack focussing, rising íront, Cooke Series III. 
stigmatic, F/6.5, iris, Shew patent shutter, one 
double dark slide, Thornton-Pickard adapter, 
brand new; cost £13 135.; take £7 198. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Staley Planastigmat wide-angle, 
3} in. focus, ЕГ, never used; Жі 135. 6d. 

7 in 7 by 5 Staley Planastigmat, Е/6.8, iris 
diaphragm, in special sunk mount, suitable for a 
reflex camera; accept £3 15. 6d. 


a Салаш гаа А‏ ا ы е ылы ушыш‏ و 


Any apparatus, either new or second- 
hand, supplied for prompt cash or 
upon deferred payment terme. Full 


particulars post free from 54, LIME 
STREET, E.C. 


Quarter-plate Goerz Series IB Мо. o double 
anastigmat, working at F/4.$, s in. focus, in 
Bausch and Lomb Unicum time and inst. shutter, 
as new; accept 4$ 128. 64, . 

Watson's Series I. convertible Holostigmat, 8% 
in. focus, F/6.8, in Helical oa aug setting, with 
iris diaphragm, а beautiful ens; accept 
£8 тоз. 6d. 

ọ by 7 Optimus rapid Euryscope, Waterhouse 
stops, F/6; £a 19s. 6d. 

Postcard size magazine Пех, rack focussing, 
fitted Beck symmetrical lens, Е/8, Unicum, time 
and inst. shutter, two finders, carrying twelve 
plates, reliable changer; price 6os. 

Half-plate Houghton's Triple Victo, constructed 
of well.seasoned mahogany, having high rising 
and swing front, swing and reversing back, 7 in. 
Ross Homocentric anastigmat lens, working 
Fos iris diaphragm, time and inst. shutter, with 
adjustable speeds, complete, with three double 
book-form slides, threefold tripod, and leather 
case, а very fine loty price £7 128. 6d 

Quarter-plate double extension Planex reflex, 
triple extension, rising and cross front, reversing 
back, deep-hooded finder, fitted Kengott Eury- 
scope anastigmat lens, F/6, iris diaphragm, focal- 
plane shutter, speeds to I-r,oooth sec., complete, 
three double aluminium-bound slides, and water- 
proof carrying case, exceptional bargain, 
Жі 175. 6d. . ө ‚ 

Quarter-plate Thornton-Pickard folding Nimrod, 
having all latest movements, rack focussing, 
rising front, fitted Beck symmetrical lens, ЕВ, 
Panoptic time and inst. shutter, adjustable 
speeds, complete with finder, three double plate 
holders, folding tripod, and carrying case, all 
as new; price £4 7$. 


5 by 4 Junior Sanderson, having all modern 
movements, including extra long extension, fitted 
Beck's 6 in. Isostigmar lens, working Fj[s, іп 
Unicum time and inst. shu:ter, view finder, three 
double plate holders,:. including leather case, all 
equal to new; price 26 155. 

5 by 4 Adams' Reflex, having double extension, 
rising and falling front, reversing back, decp- 
hooded finders; fitted Zeiss Protar lenses, work- 
ing F/6.3, singlets working F/12.5, iris diaphragm, 
focal-plane, time and inst. shutter, speeds up to 
1-1,0coth sec., three double dark slides, special 
extra focussing hood, best quality waterproof can- 
vas case; cost over £30; at the low price of £18. 

Quarter-plate Talmer, fitted T. T. and H. R.R. 
lens, two large finders, magazine іог twelve 
plates; price 27s. 6d. 

Pair of Ross Army binoculars, rack adjustment, 
five magnifications, complete with velvet-lined 
leather case; only 4os. 

7 X Mono prism binoculars, rack adjustment, 
ve compact, handsomely finished, complete, 
with leather case; price 23 1655. 

Excellent pair of field, marine, and theatre 
glasses, three powers, constructed of aluminium, 
rack adjustment, extremely light, and complete 
with case; only 185. 6d. 

} in. Cooke Series III. lens, F/6.5, of 7.7 in. 
focus, iris diaphragm, perfect condition; 
43 195. 6d. 

7$ in. Busch Omnar anastigmat, Series III., 
F/7.7, iris diaphragm; 60s. 

B by s Ross rapid symmetrical, F/8, iris dia- 
phragm, complete, with flange; only 3os. 

64 in. Busch detective aplanat lens, 6.5, iris; 
275. 6d. 


We aooept in part or whole 
exchange any apparatus for 
other goods. Highest pos- 
sible prices given. Send your 
goods to us for vaiuation. 


Dallmeyer I AA wide-angle rectilinear, rotating 
stops, perfect order; £2 178. 6d. 

Busch No 3 wide-angle rectilinear lens, F/16, 
with rotating stops; ЫН 

4L in. Isostigmar, Е/7.7., iris diaphragm, as 
new; 30S. 

34 by 2% Mignon Reflex, well constructed, 
covered best leather, ebonized front, rising move- 
ment for horizontal and vertical pictures, focal- 
plane time and inst. shutter, adjustable speeds, 
fitted Goerz 5 in. anastigmat lens, working F/6.8, 
iris diaphragm, focussing mount, deep-hooded 
finder, six dark slides, perfect condition; price 


47 55. 

5 by 4 McKellen reflex, well constructed, with 
rack focussing, di. front, R.R. lens, F/8, iris 
diaphragm, full-size finder, time and inst. shutter, 
adjustable speeds, magazine for twelve plates, in 
splendid condition ; price 42$. ; worth double. 

Postcard size Regular model Sanderson, having 
triple extension, high rising and swing front, 
fitted 6 in. Beck Isostigmar lens, F/s.8, in Cel- 
verex time and inst. shutter, adjustable speeds, 
complete, three double dark slides, and leather 
case, АП as new; price £8. 

Quarter-plate Lizars' De Luxe, constructed of 
well-seasoned mahogany, covered leather, having 
triple extension, high rising and swing front, 
fitted Kram convertible lens, F/8, scaled for single 
combinations, Koilos time and inst. shutter, with 
speeds from 1 to 1-3ooth sec. and time, coinplete, 
with brilliant finder, focussing screen, three 
double ebonized mahogany slides, all as brand 
new; price £s rgs. ' 


Postcard size folding plate, by Clement and 
Gilmer, well finished, double extension, fitted rapid 
aplanat lens, F;8, Automat time and inst. shut- 
ter, speeds to 1-100th sec., finder, screen, three 
double dark slides, waterproof case, reliable set; 
only £3 18s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Idento, Ross Homocen- 
tric, F,6.3, in Koilos Sector shutter, t to 1-300th 
sec., rising fronts both ways, focussing by rack 
and pinion, complete, back screen, six slides, 
portrait attachment, and case; cost £15 15$; 
take £10 105. 

Quarter-plate Voigtlander folding roll flm, 
double extension, rising, falling, and cross front, 
Collinear anastigmat F,6.3, Koilos shutter up to 
1-300th sec., also self-capping focal-plane shutter 
up to 1-1ooth and time, will take roll films or 
plates, complete with plate, back, twelve slides, 
aluminium tripod, iud leather case; cost over 
613; take £9 133. od. 

12 by 1 Saanich mahogany, square bellows, 
by Allen, double extension, rising and cross 


. front, rack focussing, fitted Beck Autograph К.К. 


lens, F/8, iris diaphragm, 16 in. focus, three best 
double book-form slides, time and inst. shutter, 
with speeds from 1-1sth to т-до, pneumatic re 
lease, superior twofold ash tripod, and stiff cam 
vas case, in brand new condition, a great bar- 
gain; іі 7s. 6d. 

зі by ab No. a Stereo. Co.'s binocular, pair of 
R.R. lenses, time and inst. shutter, changing for 
twelve plates, in leather case; cost £10 108; 
take £a 9s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate М. and G. Nydia, Ross sym 
metrical anastigmat, time and inst. shutter, speeds 
up to 1-rooth sec., swing front, changing-box fot 
plates, in leather case, first-class condition; take 
£4 8s. 6d 


Sa Se a ече RE ED 


State your requirements before pur 
chasing eleewhere. Our enormous 
stock places us іп a position to fulfil 
them. 


a A I d 


Quarter-plate Special Instantograph, brass 
bound, double extension, high rising front, swing 
and reversing back, fitted Lancaster's c.-de-v. 
portrait lens, F/4, iris diaphragms, roller-blind 
time and inst. shutter, working behnd lens, one 
double dark slide, a fine outfit for portrait work; 
42 5s. 6d. 

із by 10 Spanish mahogany, square form, by 
Watson, all movements, fitted Salex Euryscope 
anastigmat lens, F/6, Thornton-Pickard Studio 
shutter, and Т.-Р. focal-plane shutter, five best 
quality double book-form slides, three cases, and 
tripod, a most complete outfit; £16 175. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ long-focus De Lure, Zeiss 
Series VII. convertible Protar, rising front both 
ways, changing box, wide-angle front, stiff canvas 
case, extra set of film sheaths, and changing box, 
all in new condition; cost £30; take 410 1% 

с by 4 single extension Planex reflex, rack and 
pinion focussing, rising front both ways, deep 
hood, Aldis Series III. anastigmat lens, ins, 
focal-plane shutter, working up to 1-1,000th sec. 
and time, apertures adjusted from outside, three 
double dark slides, and leather case, brand new 
condition; take £6 1095. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Lizars’ Challenge de Luxe, 
leather-covered Kram, convertible three-foci lens, 
in B. and L. Unicum time and inst shutter, 
speeds 1 to i-10oth sec. and time, all possible 
movements, swing and reversing back, triple ex 
tension, three double dark slides, and leather 
case, brand new; take £6 125. 6d. | " 

34 by 24 Clement and Gilmer Minimal, dou A 
extension, Panorthostigmat F/6.8 lens, time ao 
inst. shutter, speeds up to r-rooth sec. and time, 
rising, falling, and cross fronts, brilliant finder, 
screen, and three double dark slides, in leather 
case; £4 6s. ad. 


THE ORIGINAL DEPOT 


54, LIME ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Branches: Aldersgate Street, Fleet Street, and Sloane Squara. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The No. 2 PLANEX REFLEX 


IS VASTLY IMPROVED, AND 
MORE THAN HOLDS ITS 
OWN WITH OTHER REFLEX 
CAMERAS AT A SIMILAR 
PRICE. 


%>—> It is very long extension, rack and 
pinion focussing, rising front. 


2>—> It has deep three-fold hood to the full 
size finder. 


%»--> It has a focal-plane shutter, giving speeds 
from 4 to тар part of a second, and 
prolonged time. АП adjustments done 
from outside. 


9—5 It is fitted with a reversing (revolving) back. 
%»—> It has surface-silvered mirror, silent and smooth working. 
3»——»- It can be fitted with any suitable lens. 

»--> [tis supplied with three double dark slides, aluminium bound. 


| Prioos from dof ZS. Od. | 
sritisH PLANEX REFLEX 


IS STILL THE BEST—IS LONDON MADE. 
Its Construction, Beauty of Finish, 
and Simplicity are equalled by none. 


Prioo, i-Plato, £10 10s. Od. 


Full detailed Lists post free from either branob. 


CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE, 


90 to 94, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 54, LIME STREET, Е.С.; 
81, ALDERSGATE STREET, Е.С.; 26 & 28, KING'S ROAD, SLOANE SQ., W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE TELLA REFLEA 


— 18 THE ——————— — —— —— 
SMALLEST, LIGHTEST, AND LATEST REFLEX CAMERA. 


THE QUARTER-PLATE SIZE MEASURES ONLY SMALLNESS is only one of the many 


points of overwhelming superiority found in 


the Tella Reflex. 

UNIQUE LIGHTNESS. — The 
quarter-plate Tella Reflex, complete with lens, 
weighs only two and a half pounds; s.¢., less 
than half the weight of any other reflex camera 
made. 

" LONG EXTENSION. —Tne Tella 
Reflex has very long rackwork extension, that 
of the quarter-plate size being over twelve 

' inches. Тһе back combination of lens can 
therefore be used separately if desired. 
EXTREME RIGIDITY. — The rack 


focussing is let into the body of the camera, 


thus ensuring extreme rigidity of the front at 
INCHES. fullest extension. 


The Camera 
with Hood 
up and Front 
partly ex- 
tended. 


HIGH-OLASS OONSTRUOTION.—Tne camera is made throughout of selected well seasoned | 
mahogany, covered in fine grain black leather. All working parts are enclosed. The exterior metal fittings are in black oxidized finish. 
NO VIBRATION. —Tne severest tests fail to show any traces of vibration when the shutter is released. 
LONDON MADE.— The Tella Reflex is made throughout at our own works in London. 
PRICES.—Camera and 6 slides only: }-plate, 210 109., 5 x 4, £15, Postcard, 215, 4-ріа 
Fitted Ross Homocentric Series III. //6:3 Lens: }-pl., 614 158., " X 4, 619 10s., Postcard, £19 108., Y y E26 10s, 


Prices with other lenses post free on ajplication. Write for the book of the Tella Reflex. 
THE TELLA CAMERA QO., B8, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, М.С. 


EURYPLANS, EURYPLANS, EURYPLANS. 


THE PERFECT ANASTIGMAT. 
f4.5 рәв 765  fe.s 


Give finest results and are the cheapest for quality. Insist on this lens being 
fitted to your camera. Every dealer can supply it, or write us for price list and 
particulars. Read letter satished client sends us:— 


30—7— '08. 

* | duly received your price list, and beg to let you know that I bought one of your Guryplan Anastigmat 
Lenses, Series II., 51 in. focus, through a dealer. As it only сате to hand three days ago I have nol given it a 
fair trial as yet, but from the small experience 1 have had of it, it seems to be a splendid little instrument and 
fulfils every duty and performs the work to my entire satisfaction. I have taken a photo in the studio, also a photo 
al open aperture on an ordinary plate at 1/50th second, and both beautifully rendered, so that the remarks you have 
set forth in your price list are nothing more than simple honest truth. By next season! hope to go in fora larger 
camera, when I shall invest in another of your fine series of lenses, which I consider are second to none in the market, at 
present, as regards quality and price: they are within the reach even of the man who has not very much spare cash—in 
а word, I am perfectly and thoroughly satisfied with my purchase." 


А. Е. STALEY & CO., Wholesale Opticians 


(Contractors to British and Indian Governments), 


19, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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J. Н. DALLMEYER, Ltd. | 


ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


——— LENSES FOR —— 
ARTISTIC PHOTO GRAPH y 


SUCH AS 


DALLMEYER PATENT PORTRAIT 
LENSES 


With “ Soft Focus” Adjustment. 


THE DALLMEYER - BERGHEIM 
LENS 


| v d WE ERA 1 
А Perfect Tool for Advanced Portraitists. | = -— 


THE ADON 


With Adjustable Focal Length, giving perfect 
perspective and soft or sharp definition. 


RAPID LANDSCAPE LENSES, F/10 


For Open Views and Portrait Studies. 


THE DALLMEYER STIGMATIC 
LENS 


F/6 Convertible (3 Foci). 

The Best Al-Round Lens ever made. 
Great Covering Power. 

Exquisite Definition. 


P» 


CATALOGUES АМО BOOKLETS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. Н. DALLMEYER, | то. DENZIL ROAD, NEASDEN, N.W. 


Showrooms: 25, NBWMAN STREET, LONDON, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ROSS’ LENSES fon tit PROFESSIONAL 
ROSS’ SEASON LIST OF LENSES AND CAMERAS 


WILL BE FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


POSITIVE Ros’ “Homocentrics” are particularly adapted, on account 
LENSES. of their absolute freedom from spherical aberrations, especially 
that known as *' spherical zones,” together with their chromatic 

correction, flatness of fie'd, and freedom from distortion. They 

ROSS’ *HOMOCENTRIC." give greater certainty in focussing, without much loss, in enlarge- 
15:6, 16°3, f 6:8, f8. ments, of their characteristic crispness of definition when used alone. 


NEGATIVE Ross’ Telenegatives may be used with any good photographic 

LENSES. objective, but they are specially calculated for use in conjunction 
with the °“ Homocentric," to utilise to the full the excellent 
qualities of this remarkable lens. 


For Instantaneous Telephotography the f 5:6 ''Homocentries" are 
Specially recommended, and for all-round work the f6'3 *' Homocentric " 


"fi" ROSS’ IMPROVED CAMERAS 


NEW FOCAL-PLANE, TWIN-LENS, PALMOS, and othr HAND CAMERAS, fitted with 
ROSS’ “HOMOCENTRIC” ог ROSS-ZEISS' “TESSAR” Lenses. 


To be obtained of ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
LTD., Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


ROSS, 


A PERFECT CAMERA FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Is constructed with a precision defying all competiiion. 
{в made entirely of metal. 

Is finished in brass and oxidised silver. 

is perfectly rigid. | 

{8 everlasting in wear. 

Is always in focus from 6 feet. 


T 
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; PARIS, 1900. ivin ctive and absol lief. 
ORANGE prix {зт COUS DA. ls giving true perspect е and absolute relie 
| MILAN, 1908. Is giving as true a picture as nature herself. 


With Autochrome Plates, so giving Colour and Relief Absolutely True to nature. 


SEE THE RESULTS AT— 
JULES RICHARD, 23a, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. (Tele. 2428 Gerrard.) 


10, RUE HALÉVY, PARIS. And at J. T. CHAPMAN, Ltd., Albert Square, Manchester. 
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What a 
Customer 
thinks of 
his 


ISOSTIGMAR. 


“Тһе Isostigmar Lens I had of you is the finest lens I have ever used. I much prefer й to ту56.... lens. 
You are to be congratulated upon producing such a high-class instrument, and I shall not forget to speak in high praise to 
my friends about the Isostigmar. Most of my friends have already got them through my advice." 


Serles Il. 
f/5-8. 


Serles 1a. 
f/6°5. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd. 
68, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Serles IV. 
Angle 90? 
f/6°3. 


Series ІП, 
7/77. 


How's Your Appetite? 


This does not refer to any Patent Food, but one of our customers writes 
us as follows :— 
* Glenthorne, New Southgate, London, IN. 
“I tried the J-pL. Adapter last Saturday and was extremely pleased to find that my lens fully covered 
the plate both with the complete lens and also the back combination alone, and this without stopping down 
the lens; I am therefore now able to take a -4-pl. view with my }-pl, camera, and, as far as I can see, the 
plates exposed will be equal ín every way to a plate ordinarily exposed on а 4-pl. camera, 
“ Your statements both ín your circular and as appearing in ‘Photography’ and ‘Focus’ are fully 
justified. I hope shortly to send you another }-pl. camera to have an Adapter fitted to it, 
“I am looking forward to obtaining further good results from using your Adapter, which has certainly 
increased my appetite for Photography. Wishing you every success,— Yours very truly, R. L.” 


THE "M.C.C." ADAPTER. 


THE NOVELTY of the 1908 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SEASON. 


Ask your DEALER for particuiars, or write direct to— 


THE MIDLAND CAMERA 00., Ltd., Slaney Street, Birmingham. 
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Everyone likes 


PAGET PRIZE 
P.O. Р. 


BECAUSE it is EASIEST to ТОМЕ 
| and takes VERY LITTLE GOLD. 


Paget Prize Plate Co. 1и. 


WATFORD. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTIGER 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY (See Editor s Note Book.) 
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T the present time there are doubtless many 
thousands of holiday exposures being developed 
by amateurs in all parts of the country. There 
is also little doubt that a very large proportion 

of these exposures have been snapshots, and many of 
them high-speed work, necessitating considerable care 
in development if the best results are desired. 

Exposures with a focal-plane shutter of 1-1,000th of a 
second or some similar fraction are not always easy to 
develop, and by using wrong tactics it may be possible to 
get bad results, which give no encouragement for future 
attempts. The skill of the worker comes in nowhere so 
much as in this branch of work. Forcing up a backward 
image on an extremely rapid plate may easily lead to 
disaster; and in the following short note we shall, as a 
seasonable topic, discuss the most satisfactory methods 
of obtaining maximum result for minimum exposure. 

It 1s hardly necessary to observe in connection with 
very rapid work that practically everything depends on 
the lens. At the same time, a lens which will cover well 
at F/4 must sometimes be stopped down to some 
extent in order to get sharp detail, so that its full power 
cannot be obtained. From a practical point of view, it 
may be remarked that a cheap lens, working at Е/8 or 
F/11, when exposures of perhaps 1-200th second аге 
given, presents much the same problem to the amateur 
as the focal-plane work with a better lens, and thus our 
remarks will apply to both cases. 

The choice of a plate must necessarily be coupled with 
the choice of a developer, as in using the extreme speed 
plates on the market, and of which the amateur has 
now fortunately so wide a choice, one developer may 
work admirably with one brand of plate, whilst it is quite 
unsuitable for another. Some tests are always desirable 
before undertaking any real work, and this can be done 
Just as easily in the garden as by making a journey to 
the country or the sports ground. 

À developer which has been more than once recom- 
mended is the strong metol solution. А good formula 
15 as follows :— 


article бу J. A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S. 5.758  —'' Toa Farm," by W. Е. Barton P. 168 


(obe А OPIC OF 


THE WEEK 
By the EDITOR: 


Water (distilled for preference) ......... IO OZ 
NIetol ааа атак ы Ы ондар да бо gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............................ 3co gr. 
Sodium carbonate .......................... 300 gr. 


The metol should be dissolved in the water first, then 
the sulphite, and lastly the carbonate. Care should be 
taken to use pure chemicals only, as quite a variety of 
troubles will sometimes crop up where any impurities 
are present in such substances as the carbonate of soda. 

It will be seen that there is no bromide in the de- 
veloper, and none should be used unless absolutely 
necessary. By cooling the solution, in hot weather, to 
a temperature of between 60? and 65? Fahrenheit, little 
fog should be produced, if any, with a good rapid plate, 
in the four or five minutes necessary for development. 
It is warm developing solutions which produce fog. Тһе 
metol is particularly soft working in character; and wcll 
gradated negatives can therefore be obtained from even 
much under-exposed plates. 

One has, of course, more control with a two-solution 
developer, and a pyrogallol formula with citric acid has 
been much recommended.  Pyro-metol is also very 
vigorous, the metol possessing a remarkable power for 
bringing out whatever detail there may be. Мо matter 
how short the exposure, provided there has been one, 
the light has acted on the plate, and it is possible by 
suitable means to develop the latent image. Stand de- 
velopment has been advocated because it will give clean 
negatives; whilst too great density is not attained by the 
high lights, even though very prolonged treatment may 
be given in order to coax up the shadow details. 

In any case it is wise, when under-exposure is sus- 
pected, to dilute the developer considerably; and stand 
development with dilute developer will generally bring 
out all that the plate is capable of giving. 

Rodinal is also an admirable developer for all plates 
that have received a very brief exposure. Used in a 
dilute form—say, 1 part in 200 water—in a reliable 
stand-developing tank such as the Standa, focal-plane 
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exposures and other plates that have received a mini- 
mum exposure can be developed in an extremely satis- 
factory and successful manner with the least possible 
risk of fog. | 

Never carry on development when signs of general 
fogging appear; though more detail will be obtained, the 
fog will come with it. If development be stopped, and 
the shadows are clear and unveiled, it may be possible 
to do much by subsequent intensification, either local 
or selective. 

Two further matters deserve mention. Тһе first is 
that much trouble may be caused by using too much 
light in the dark-room. А green safe-light is the best 
of all; and with some very quick plates yellow illumina- 
tion is even safer than ruby. By far the best plan to 
adopt is to have ruby glass in front of the lamp, and 
before the front to have a piece of white cardboard, 
which reflects the light on to the ceiling and thence 
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down into the room. In this way the illumination con- 
sists entirely of reflected light, and reflected light is far 
less prone to cause fog than plain direct rays. Every 
plate is sensitive to green, yellow and ruby light if given 
sufficient time, and the quicker the plate the less light 
must it be allowed in manipulation. 

The last point is that backing undoubtedly reduces 
the effect of the exposure. Some advanced workers use 
a focal-plane camera and very rapid plates, backed, and 
they give extremely short exposures. There is no need 
for backing under such circumstances, except very 
occasionally, and by so doing they put at a discount all 
the expense, trouble, and precaution taken in order to 
get good results from infinitesimal exposures. 

Properly treated, a plate with the briefest of exposures 
may yield quite a good result, and the maxim to re- 
member is, “ Know your plate, and know your de- 
veloper.”’ 


re | THE 


The Marathon Failures. 

The real Marathon fiasco was not 
the glorious defeat of the Italian 
athlete, but the failure of the count- 
less amateurs who lined the roads 
from Windsor to Wood Lane, and 
who, at the Stadium, “klicked’’ shutters by the thousand. With 
characteristic deliberation, their results have only been forthcoming 
within the past few days. Such an assemblage of vain attempts 
I have not seen for many a long day. Under-exposures, over- 
exposures, out of focus, and moving camera blurs, dust pictures, 
stale plate fogs, extra-rapid plates hopelessly light-struck, are 
amongst the leading failures which have come under my notice of 
the snaps taken from the roadside. As for the Stadium prints, most 
amateurs have failed to realise that the short-focus lens of the cheap 
roll-film camera is clean out of it in such a vast arena. I pointed 
out to one amateur that an otherwise really good film had 
but one small blemish, a white speck on the cinder track. “Why, 
man," exclaimed he, “that’s the arrival of Dorando!”’ 


<4“ Impossibile ! '' 


The “В. J. P." makes fun of а rediscovered colour process, 
which it considers to be somewhat chimerical. This is, however, 
the usual reception accorded to anything unusual. It was not so 
very long ago that Sir William Abney, just after he had succeeded 
in photgraphing the dark rays of the spectrum, was by many 
specialists and scientific writers described as an imposter! Later 
son—as he relates in the Woolwich Independent—he was called а 
lunatic. The occasion was when he was trying to photograph the 
hydrocarbon vapours in the sun, Ап inquisitive American who 
was buzzing around bothered him with questions as to what he was 
after. In order to be rid of the busybody—and also to let off a little 
witticisn—Sir William informed him that, “ We have already found 
soda in the sun, and now I am trying to find the brandy,” which 
latter may be described as a carbo-hydrate. On hearing the fore- 
going, the American rushed back to the neighbouring hotel with the 
news that he had met with a madman, who was trying to get a 
brandy and soda from the sun. 


Gold Traps. 


There is no doubt but that an attitude of doubt and denial re- 
specting everything new in photography is a very safe one, and the 
“ B. J. P." does useful service if it guards confiding capitalists 
from being the dupes of process-mongers and visionaries. The 
former individuals are very fond of advertising in the lay press a 
secret formula for making P.O.P., whereby the purchaser can 
easily make this paper at home, undersell the trade manufacturers, 
and thus ensure a snug little income. | Having parted with, per- 
haps, twenty pounds, the tyro is duly initiated, and, no doubt, at 
first he imagines that he has acquired a gold mine. As a matter of 
fact, the process is usually one which can be found in several 
text-books, and the big manufacturers can produce a far better 
paper at a much lower cost than can the inexperienced dabbler who, 
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By the Magpie. Жж 


even could he make, would not be able to sell his paper. My 
advice to all is by no means buy a ready-made photographic for- 
tune, and beware of the splendid blandishments of the visionary 
who wants financial aid for his momentous invention. 


Pictorial Pluraiism. 


This year there is to be no appeal from Alexander Sober to 
Alexander Drunk. That is to say, if the amateur possesses a 
wonder photograph, a little—or a big—thing with more than the 
average “outstanding ” pictorial merit, which he thinks might 
prove to be too utterly utter for the staid and stolid connoisseurs of 
the New Gallery, he may not ensure that his magnum ориг shall 
be shown in London, by submitting a duplicate print to the Salon, 
for that body has absolutely forbidden amateurs to “ send for exhibi- 
tion " to the К. P. S. prints which are to be submitted to the Salon 
Hanging Committee. There is a good deal to be said for this drastic 
regulation. But will anyone observe it? Should it prevail it will 
result in a few real good, original prints being either not appre- 
ciated, or else crowded out, at one or other of the galleries. Many 
cases can be quoted where either Salon or Royal has hung what 
the other has rejected. There is this in favour of duplication—that 
it forms a kind of touchstone to indicate what, if any, superiority 
of artistic appreciation is enjoyed by the Linked Ring. 


The Widow's Waterfail. 

Speaking of waterfalls, I forgot to mention one I came across 
while tramping the moors between Scarborough and Whitby. 
It was kept by a widow. The pool below the fall was very 
deep, but not so deep as the widow, but the stream which fed 
the fall was shallow, as shallow as Johnnie, the image of the 
late lamented. Now the reader thinks I am going to say that 
when visitors came to see the fall the widow stood by the 
stream at the top and wept for the late one, but the reader is 
mistaken again. Хо, the widow kept talking to the visitors that 
they might not hear Johnnie go to the pump for a couple of 
pailfuls of water. After these had been deposited at the top 
of the fall, Johnnie came back to his mother, who said, 
“ Johnnie, dear, go and show these gentle people "—]Johnnie 
always got a shilling for this—'' the fall.” When Johnnie got 
to the top, where the buckets of water were hidden, he pointed 
to a winding path and told the people to keep to this till they 
got to the bottom, and they would come to the fall. Не 
excused himself from going with them by saying he had to feed 
the sheep. Johnnie knew that it took exactly five minutes from 
the top to the pool below. Then the water in the buckets came 
in handy, and the visitors below never failed to be struck by the 
wonderful manner in which the water came down. Those who 
knew Johnnie always put on their mackintoshes. It was a 
shilling extra to be allowed to photograph this waterfall, for 
then the widow herself had to bring Johnnie two more bucketfuls 
of water to keep up the supply. As I said last week—— 
[Sorry, Mr. Magpie; we do not pay our writers for saying the 
same thing twice over. —ED.] 
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PLATES 


(Red Label. 


Detail, Density, 
Finest Printing-Quality. 
AT POPULAR PRICES OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
| 


A penny stamp will bring you а copy of the Ilford Plate-Handbook, or 
| your Dealer will supply one free. 
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THE ‘MERITO’ jon'sprasnine 
DEVELOPING DISH for PLATES and FILMS. 


The'MERITO' 
represents the 
Acme of Per- 


fection іп 
Developing 
Dishes, for 
Single Plates 
andforthe 
4 J ш-/ “4 ЖАЙ Development 
: a  % 7; MEE of long strips 
MULTI LR тт E of Films. 
| пато? rar eau “ЖЕ The “Мекіто” 
“Ж ا‎ ШІ ІШ ; is a Develop- 
д " а ing Dish and 
Rocker combined. No expensive rocking table necessary. 
Uneven development avoided. Slopping prevented, 
МЕН117О” Booklet sent post free on application to 


NEATNESS, 
COMPACTNESS, 
PORTABILITY, 
EFFICIENCY and 
CONVENIENCE 


are the pertinent points of the 


HORNTON- = WAARD 
‘NIMROD AUTOMAN’ 


A p.rfectly efficient and portable Hand Camera at a low price, the 
‘Nimrod’ will in every way meet the photographer's requirements, A 
convenient feature of this series of Cameras is the 


А more perfect Dish, either in substance, shape, or utility, is 
unobtainable. The Cheapest Plate and Film Dish on the Market. 


. I d di 
Prices—1-pl. 2/- ; j-pl. 5/6. "Profi тосе, roan 


The 
AL L-WAY S ‘Merito’ 


Adjustable Yignetter. 


Patent All-ways 


Adjustable | 
Vignetter. : 
i 


SELF-ERECTING FRONT. 


Upon pressing a spring catch in the top of the body the Camera opens 

out and the front automatically erecis itself at the infinity focus point 

all ready for work. А rack and pinion movement brings objects clos: 

to the Camera into sharpest focus, and for this purpose an engraved 
focussing scale with pointer is fitted. 


Advantages : 
Fits on Printing Frame 
like a box lid. Light- 
tight. Lcose, yet secure. 
No pins or tacks to fasten 


&PLATE 6?ғасн 


PLATE 9°» to frame. Апу portion | 


shape of Vignette desired. 


of Prini Vignetted. Any | 


Reliable, Efficient, | 
Simple, Cheap, Saves Time, Trouble, and Money. The Latest, ) 
Simplest, and Most Períect Vignetter ever Designed. Cheap )) 
enough for the Novice. Good enough for the Expert. Unlike 
апу other Vignetter on the Market. Close or diflused vignetting | 
at the will of the Operator. 


Prices—i-pl. 6d., i-pl. 94. | 


Each set consists of Vignette, 3 Vignetting Shapes and 1 Blank Disc. 
| — Extra Vignetting Shapes in b»xes of 6, 64. per box. 


‘Morita ’ PATENT COMBINED DEVELOPING 
Merito М/А HOLDER & PLATE DRIER. 


| Supersedes the Old-Fashioned Method. 
а Is now suppli:d in Copper, insuring greater strength. 


As an accessory for develop- 
ing, whereby the negative 
can be examined without any 
risk of scratching or marking 
the film, and at the same time 
avoid dirty, stained hands, it 
only requires to be once used 
to appreciate its utility, It 
may also be used to dry the 
finished negative, the holder 
being so arranged to fix rigid, 
by clipping on the edgeof any 
ordinary shelf, table or ledge, 
and hold the negative in an 
uprieht position to dry. 


Made іп }-plate and § by 4 sizes, 3 patterns. 
THE PRICES RANGE FROM 


£3.3.0to £6.6.0 


THE 
EVER-READY HAND CAMERA. 


6d. each 


illustrated Catalogue sent post free. }-Plate .. 


THE THORNTON- PICKARD MFG. 00. 


(DEPT. A), «ТЕБ 
Сл 20 


$by4 . ae. Ss ы 


1 IN USE AS A DRIER, OR FOR -Plate .. .. £f- 
SFOTTING AND RETOUCHING. 


W. L. PARKINSON, Ltd., 5, Commutation Row 


(near Walker Art Gallery, GIW ER POOL. 
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„чечем. 
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The Original Gaslight Paper. 


CeCe" нню 


| IJ Years of Supremacy 


ғ d 
“АЗЫ 


Чіпріс:10 use, 
Full of = 
Artistic possibilities 


Delicate, 
Mellow high lights. 


Rich, pure 
black shadows. 


KODAK LID, DEALERS GRIFFINS, 
\ London. Liverpool & Glasgow. = , Kingsway — London. 
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An Important 
Introduction! 


WELLINGTON 
WI ACT AU U. 


Self-Developing Plate 


now made in the 


XTRA SPEEDY 


Grade— 


350 H. & D. «no 


For ALL Ultra-Rapid work. 


Just Plaim W ater 


for complete development. 


A Trial will prove a revelation in Speed, Quality and Ease 
in Manipulation. 


Other Grades :— 
Speedy 250 Н. & D., Iso 225 Н. & D., and 
Landscape 125 Н. ® D. 


Obtainable of ALL Dealers, everywhere, at Is. 54. per doz. 
l-plate; 2s. per doz. 5 by4; 2s. 104. per doz. 4-plate, etc. 


Latest Illustrated Booklet Gratis from Under License 

the Sole Manufacturers: E (соха хе 
WELLINGTON @ WARD, Self-Developing Plate 
Elstree, Herts. Company, Limited. 
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PLATES . 


For the finest results in ALL branches of 
Negative making. 


‘XTRA’ SPEEDY? нар. 350. The fastest of ALL fast plates. 
Speedy: H. & D. 250. For general Instantaneous Photography. 
ISO Speedy ¢ Н. & D. 225, Isochromatic. 
Landscape o Н. & D. 125. For ordinary Field Work. 


H. & D. 80. . For Line, Half-tone and 


Ortho Process ч Copying. 


In conjunction with the above, use 


WELLINGTON’ РОР. 


SPECIAL: For cold tones. 
ORDINARY: For warm tones, 
The New Carbon Grade possesses a delightful surface. 


Latest Illustrated 


WELLINGTON & WARD, Booklet. Gratis 
Elstree, Herts. on application. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
OF 


Platinotype Paper. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 


Sepia and 
Black. Japine. Postage. 
$. d. s. d. 
1 8 2 0 За. 
5 һу 4 9» » » 2 & 2 8 dd. 
6 by 41 Жы " 3 0 3 4 За. 
4-plate ” D » 3 8 4 0 34. 
7$ by 5 " т m 4 4 5 0 3d. 
1/1 plate  ,, T o 6 6 1 2 3d. 
IO by 8  ,, „ I2 pieces 4 8 5 3 3d. 
12 Буто ,, ә з 1 0 1 10 dd. 
15 by 12 ,, ji 23 104 11 9 4d. 
Postcards per ibe of 1 dozen ... 1 6 — 8а. 


Stouter Paper, YY and ZZ, at slightly higher price, which сап be had on application. · 
Price List аһа Book of Instructions Post Free. 
Obtainable of all Dealers and of the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees : 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 
22, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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A New and Valuable Appliance 
for the Glass Plate Worker. 


The Eastman 
Plate Develop- 
ing Tank enables 
the Plate Photographer 
to apply to his work 
the same successful 
method of automatie 
time development 
whieh is embodied in 
the well-known Kodak 
Film developing Tank. 


d 


SAVES 
TIME. 


5 by 4 and 4) by 3} 12/6 


The Eastman 
Plate Develop- 


Ing Tank makes ап 
end at once of all the 
uncertainties and dis- 
comforts attaching to 
dark-room developing, 
and gives a higher 
aver of good result 
even in the hands of 
the novice than can be 
produced by the expert 
working under the old 
dark-room conditions. 


d 


ASSURES 
UNIFORMITY. 


7 by 5 and 6% by 42 
or 64 by 4} .. 16/6 


Fuil par/iculars of the Tank, and the new 6240 Competition, post free from 


KODAK, Ltd., 


96, Bold Street, Liv 1: 72- 
115, Oxford Street, W.: 171- 
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173, Regent Street, W.; 


Clerkenwell Road, London, E C. 


Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton Road, S.W. : 60, Cheapside, E C.: 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C.; and at 


Dealers. 
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BUTCHER'S € 


FAMOUS 


Effective 
J But Not Expensive. 


The Cameo is ‘he most popular series of Pocket Cameras on 

the market. Their gene al finish and appearance leave nothing 

to be desired; they fold into the smallest possible space, and yet 

contain every desirable movement and fitting, rising and cross 

front, reversible view-finder. Cameos are made to meet every 
photographer's requirement. 


© m 3 E. auct Prices: complete with two Slides and focussing Screen. 


No. 1. ірі. Single Lens; Everset Shutter ; 
Mahogany Baseboard M st 1 5 9 
Ww 25 wy No. 2. ірі. Single Lens; Adjustable Shut- 
= i 2 i ter; Aluminium Baseboard we ААО Ө 
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> 
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ШТІ ІШІ T 


Hi ІШІ | i 
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89, З. ірі. Asthe No. 2, but Beck Rapid 
Rectilinear ... sie aia ЖҮ 117 6 
No. 3. Postcard. Specification as 
i $ dus 210 O 


Illustrated Price List 
Free on Application. 


For the Exacting Worker. 


The higher-priced Cameos have all the requirements, etc., so appre- 
cia'ed by the exacting worker. The lenses fitted аге Beck Rapid 
Symmetrical. Focussing is by means of a rack and pinion, and the 
shutters are adjustable for a range of speeds. By means of a patent 
bayonet flange the lens and shutter can be instantly detached for use in 
any other camera. 


Prices: complete with two Slides and Focussing Screen. 


No. 4. }-pl. Beck Teel ; B. and L. Simplex 
Shutter А ji P wi 4 49 9 
No. Б. ірі. Beck Sy у Primus Automatic З О 0 
No. 5. 5 by 4 or Postcard. Specification as іп 4-р. З 15 0 
No. 5. 2-1. Beck Symmetrical; Primus 
Automatic... T T ove а 


4 50 


Also supplied fitted with Isostigmar, Aldis, 
Cooke, D.llmeyer, Goerz, and Ross 
Anastigmat Lenses. 
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W. BUTCHER & SONS, Lr». 


Camera 


House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


Cameo Cameras are sold by the best dealers all over the World. 
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OST of the modern organic developing agents 
are obtained from benzene or naphthalene by 
the introduction of гесорпбей chemical 
groups. The chemical formula for benzene 

is С.Н,, and if by a suitable chemical process we intro- 
duce the hydroxyl group HO, we get, substituting it for 
one of the hydrogen atoms, the substance С.Н.(НО), or 
carbolic acid. Now when the HO groups are substi- 
tuted for two hydrogen atoms, we have a choice of three 
substances, as each hydrogen atom has a fixed position 
relative to the others in the benzene, and according to 
which pair of hydrogen atoms are changed for HO so 
the resulting compound is different. ОҒ the three com- 
pounds which can be represented by the chemical formula 
CH(HO), two are developers, and their names аге 
hydroquinone and pyrocatechin. The third, resorcin, is 
not capable of acting as a developer. 
is a triphenol, and its formula is С.Н.(НО),. There аге 
three hydoxyl groups substituted for three hydrogen 
atoms. If now we replace two of the HO groups by 
tw) NH, groups, we get a substance whose chemical 
formula is CCH;HO(NH;). This is amidol. 

The chemical processes involved in producing these 
developing agents from the original substance, benzene, 
are too complicated to be carried out except in a suitably 
fitted laboratory, and are not subjects for present dis- 
cussion. АП modern developers can be bought for а 
reasonable price; and although the preparation of hydro- 
quinone by passing a stream of the gas sulphur dioxide 
through a solution of quinone, etc., is interesting, it is 
far less costly to buy the reducing agents ready made, 
and to experiment with them it is best to test their 
qualities in the form of actual developing solutions. 

The usual strength of a developing solution is that 
obtained by dissolving nea of the reducing agent in 
between one and two hundred parts of water. Some 
agents require greater dilution than others, and the 
customary concentrations can be seen at a glance from 
the following table, due to Hübl, which includes most of 
the modern agents :— 


Quantity per 


Substance. 100 parts of water. 
Vin M TT 0.6 ' 
Pyrocatechin ........................... 0.6 

ydroquinone . ........................ 0.5 to I 
horn MEET 0.4 to o.8 
Paramidophenol ....................... 0.4 to 0.7 

угора Пов Misc states teeta hee қан Балды 0.3 to 0.6 

lkonogen .............................. 0.8 to 1.5 

uio 1.0 
Diogen Бала ЗАЛЫ c rem ama ол ese 1.2 
ЕНТ Мет NODE 1.0 


Several factors deserve consideration in regard to 
evelopers. These аге rapidity of action, relative 
€nsity-giving power, influence of bromide, keeping 
qualities, 
. Inthe above table we are considering that the figures 
in the right-hand column show the amount, in grams, 
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of developing agent to be dissolved in 100 c.c. of a 
5 per cent, solution of potassium carbonate in order to 
get maximum rapidity of development, i.e., consistent 
with suitable action. 

It is possible, as has been previously stated, to 
vary the character of the d pa image to such an 
extent by varying the proporti and concentration of 
the constituents of a developing solution that опе may , 
get similar results with any agent if suitable formulas “~ 
are employed. But there are certain broad distinctions, 
such as, for example, the difference between metol and 
hydroquinone. The latter works very slowly, and may 
be used with caustic potash or soda as an accelerator, 
whilst metol works exceedingly rapidly, and a mild 
accelerator, such as the carbonate of soda or potash, is 
requisite. Amidol is a notable example, alkali being 
entirely unnecessary, and a simple solution of amidol 
and preservative developing perfectly. 

The strong alkalies, such as caustic soda and potash, 
are rarely used with any agent but hydroquinone, though 
some time ago much attention was directed to a pyro- 
caustic developer. Тһе hydroxide of soda is very power- 
ІШ, and thus.in preparing a concentrated solution, its 
use may be advocated. ^ Lainer's concentrated hydro- 
quinone developer is prepared as follows :— 


Hydroquinone ............................. 10 grm 
. Anhydrous sodium sulphite ............ 30 grm 
NY ater лан сыы 100 С.С 


When dissolved, add first 100 c.c. of water, contain- 
ing 25 grams of potassium ferrocyanide, then 100 c.c. of 
a 50 per cent/ solution of caustic potash. For use, one 
part of this concentrated solution is to be dissolved with 
three or four parts of water. 

The amount of prescrvative used to keep the developer 
will, as a rule, protract the action, and for this reason 
commercial sodium bisulphite solution has been recently 
advocated as a substitute for sodium sulphite, since its 
action is so much more powerful, and thus far less is 
required. Metabisulphite will greatly retard the action 
if used in too large quantities, and is particularly un- 
desirable where very briefly exposed plates are being 
dealt with. 

The rapidity of development is due largely to the 
amount of accelerator used, and this again alters the 
gradation. If К represents the developing agent, the 
following represents the reaction during development :— 


2Ag Br- R-H;O-2Ag -t2HBr-t RO, 
and AgBr+R=Ag+RBr. 


These must not be looked on as definite chemical 
equations, but they have been given by Eder as indi- 
cating how the developing agent becomes “ oxidised ” 
either by oxygen or bromine. Тһе alkaline part of the 
developer increases its affinity for the halogen in the 
silver bromide, and hence the more alkali we use, the 
more rapid will be the action of the solution. 

Normal development is, however, what concerns us. 
We have already considered a developer prepared with 
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pyrogallol for ordinary work, and also the metol-hydro- 
quinone solution. hese are by far the most largely 
used at present. Eilonogen, however, has found much 
vour for snapshot work, and the following is a useful 
formula :— — ^ 


A.—Eikonogen ............................. 50 gr. 
pm Sodium sulphite ...................... 200 gr. 
Water oem КИМЕК ers ace DA 6 oz. 

| Sulphuric acid ......................... I drop 
B.—Sodium carbonate ................... 300 gr. 
Water oed RERUM MPO TU Idee ғы 4 OZ. 


Three parts of А are mixed with one of B, and three 
or four drops of fo per cent, bromide solution are added 
to each ounce of the mixture. 

Here I may point out the advantage of adding the 
bromide solution a few seconds after development has 
commenced in cases of under-exposure, Bromide should 
not be necessary under ideal conditions, but it is, as a 
matter of fact, in order to ensure complete absence of 
fog. If added first, i.e., before the plate is immersed, it 
will have the opportunity to act on the latent image, and 
‘undo ” part of the effect of exposure. Мо fogging 
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HE little print reproduced on page 145 15 from a 
negative taken in that happy hunting-ground 
for pictorial workers, the district round Amber- 

ley, in Sussex. 

Those to whom technicalities appeal may be interested 
to note that an Ilford Zenith plate was used, and that 
the lens was an F/5.6 anastigmat, working at full 
aperture. 

Though the plate was only 5 by 4, the lens was of 
7 in. focal length, so that there was not the depth a 
shorter focus would have given; and in order to get the 
near foreground sufficiently sharp it was necessary to 
swing the back out a little at the top. Тһе disposition 
of the objects included was such that by the adoption of 
this plan the whole of the picture was sufficiently sharp 
at the large aperture. It was then possible to give an 
exposure of a quarter of a second, and secure the picture 
without troubling the figures to pose at all. The after- 
noon was intensely hot, and as one of the figures was 
evidently holiday-making, while the other had got all 
her washing out on the lines, there was little inclination 
on the part of either for rapid movement. This exposure 
gave a fully exposed negative. 

Тһе camera was set up in the shade of some trees, and 
the effect which appealed to me, and which I have en- 
deavoured to suggest with, I hope, some measure of 
success in the oil print, was that of a vivid splash of 
. sunlight across the path and dusty road and hedge. 

It has been claimed for the oil process that it gives 
exceptional facilities for dealing with sunlight effects; 
and while it will be admitted that this is so, an equal 
power must be claimed for multiple gum-bichromate. 
It may be interesting to inquire why these two pro- 
cesses are, in capable hands, superior to other methods, 
such as carbon or platinum. Тһе reason is undoubtedly 
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will take place for a few seconds, and the bromide can 
thus be added with impunity after a short time has been 
allowed. 

Rodinal has become very popular of late years, and 
consists of an alkaline solution of paramidophenol, made 
with metabisulphite, caustic soda, and the hydrochloride 
of the organic agent. It is merely diluted with water 
for use, and the dilution may be varied to suit the cir- 
cumstances. It has been found very successful in con- 
nection with autochrome plates. 

А топе the other developers, imogen sulphite, ortol, 
adurol, pyramidol, etc., etc edinol may be referred to 
as working with extreme cleanness. A solution pre- 
pared with metabisulphite and sodium carbonate will be 
found a very “ safe ” one for amateurs, since its action 
is slow, whilst eventually it brings out plenty of shadow 
detail, with an absence of hardness in the high lights. 

With every developer there seems to be a fixed rela- 
tion between the time of appearance of the image and 
the total time necessary for complete development. 
Hence the existence of °“ factorial " development. Тһе 
question of factors and time development shall be fully 
dealt with next WERE 


to be found in the fact that each section of the complete 
scale of tones, from deepest shadows to highest lights, 
may be dealt with on its own merits. Іп any long-scale 
subject, such as, for instance, a view with near, dark 
trees and distant snow-clad mountains, it is necessary to 
keep the whole range of tones so that the high 
lights shall print before the shadows become solarised, if 
a platinum print is being made, or blocked up in the 
case of carbon. А very strong negative will give either 
end of the scale satisfactorily, but the other end will be 
under-printed or over-printed, as the case may be. ·` If 
the negative as a whole is sufficiently soft in contrast, 
the shadows will look flat and lacking in richness, and 
the high lights will be lacking in sparkle and brilliance. 
Strongly sunlit subjects are such long range subjects. 
In the gum process, it is possible, by local coating or by 
brushing away most of the image in the shadows during 
the first printing and development, to print first for the 
light end of the scale, and subsequently for the shadow 
end, or, of course, vice versa, as may be thought best. 

_In oil, the same effect is obtained by the use of ink of 
different consistencies for the various parts of the 
picture. Thus the shadows which will on the print 
be very fully exposed may be pigmented with a stiff ink, 
and so kept brilliant or transparent. For the more 
normally lit and exposed parts, such as the figures in 
the present example, a softer ink may be used, which 
will obviate harshness; and in the quite brightly-lit por- 
tions, which, pigmented with this softer ink, may be 
somewhat flat, the high lights may be picked out with 
the point of a brush or with a piece of plastic rubber 
moulded to a point, both these methods being applicable 
when the ink is still wet. If the print is allowed to dry, 
the LU pointed scraper will give equally satisfactory 
results. 
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The Technique 


other words, paper which is prepared essen- 

tially with the chloride of silver, and which 
turns dark red or purple on exposure to daylight. The 
great charm of P.O.P. is that with it one can watch all 
the progress of printing, and can even study visually 
the control of the gradation by printing from the same 
negative first in strong sunlight, then in weak diffused 
daylight, and carefully comparing results. 

It might be thought at first sight that because the 
printing is visible and can be watched, it is perfectly 
easy to stop printing at the right time. This 1s, how- 
ever, not the case, asa certain amount of density is lost 
in the fixing, and what is lost varies considerably under 
different circumstances. 

Practical Points. 

We shall assume in this article that combined toning 
and fixing baths are to be set aside, and that the far 
preferable and more workmanlike process of separate 
toning and fixing has been chosen. We have then the 
following operations to carry out :—Preliminary wash- 
ing, toning, intermediate washing, fixing, final wash- 
ing. To these may be added, if desired, the treatment 
with a hardening bath, as in summer time the film may 
be very soft, and can easily be melted with just the addi- 
tional warmth of the skin when handling the prints. 

The flm must never, if possible, be touched on the 
surface, or a stain or mark will almost certainly be 
caused. It is obviously necessary to catch hold of the 
prints somehow, and if touched with the fingers at one 
corner, this corner should be kept all along for the 
‘* holding.’ 

One is sometimes recommended, by the way, to trim 
P.O.P. prints to the size they are wanted for mounting 
—before toning. This of course saves the toning bath, 
but it is not a desirable practice nevertheless. If the 
prints be trimmed to their final size, there is no margin 
left for handling them, and a border which 15 to be ulti- 
mately cut off is most useful, as this of course may be 


freely touched. 


OST amateur photographers begin their 
M printing operations with P.O.P., or, in 


Printing and Toning. 

We have already said that a good deal of density 15 
lost in the fixing of gelatino-chloride prints. But den- 
sity is also lost in the toning, as for every atom of gold 
deposited on the image one or more atoms of silver are 
converted into a silver salt which dissolves readily in 
the subsequent fixing. Hence, when one wants a very 
blue, or “ cold ” tone, it is necessary to carry printing a 
good deal further than if one only requires a ‘ warm ” 
brown tone. Moreover, if the negative be weak or 
thin, it should be printed as slowly as possible, as the 
image will not then lose so much in toning and fixing. 
For general work sunlight should always be avoided, 
and in the case of thin negatives it is a further safe- 
guard to place a piece of thin tissue or waxed paper 
over the frame in order to diffuse the light. 

Prints should not be kept before toning, at least not 
longer than a day. They quickly discolour if put awa’ 
for longer, and the whites become yellow. It is always 
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of Printing~out Papers. 


a good plan to tone several P.O.P. prints at a time, and 
to do this plenty of room will be wanted. Those who 
work, for instance, with quarter-plates will find a whole- 
plate dish or two come in exceptionally handy, whilst 
for half-plate work a 12 by 10 dish or two is invalu- 
able. Failing these, an enamelled iron wash-hand 
basin will be found very useful, especially for the wash- 
ing, as the prints can be kept well separated and the 
washing is then more thorough. Nothing causes 
stains and “ patches ” so often as the partial sticking 
together of prints. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the preliminary 
washing must be carried out until the wash-water be- 
comes no longer ‘‘ milky." Most amateurs know that 
the milkiness is due to chloride of silver being formed 
by the chlorides in tap water and the free silver nitrate 
in the film. Тһе advantage of very thorough washing 
in the first instance cannot be too much emphasised. 

The Toning Bath. | 

By far the most popular toning both for P.O.P. is thé 
sulphocyanide, and yet it is not the easiest one to use 
by any means. Тһе dish used for toning should be 
kept scrupulously clean, and it will be found a good 
plan to keep a special dish entirely for toning. The 
bath should always be freshly mixed, but if much of it 
is used, i.e., if much printing is done, it will be quite 
safe to make up two stock solutions, one of sulpho- 
cyanide and one of gold chloride, to be mixed just before 
use as wanted. The two following stock solutions 
could, for example, be mixed in equal parts :— · ! 


A. Water рымды d Ines ы неке 16 oz. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ......... I dram. 

B. Distilled water ........................ 16 oz. 
Gold chloride ......................... .5 gr. 


Sometimes a mixed and once-used sulphocyanide bath 
will refuse to tone, owing to slight acidity. Іп this 
case a drop or two of ammonia will make it work quite 
well again. | E 
The tone of a print should be judged by looking 
through it, not at it, and although the colour changes 
considerably when it is placed in the fixing solution, the 
original tone comes back, partly during fixation ‘and 
partly during the drying. Toning can easily be carried 
too far with some prints, especially. with those: which 
have a mass of very delicate half-tones; there is a ten- 
dency for these to become yellowish-grey—a sure sign 
of over-toning, and the detail becomes bleached to a 


certain extent. 
Fixing and Washing. 


A wash for about five minutes in several short 
changes is desirable between toning and fixing, because 
otherwise the toning solution absorbed within the film 
and the paper will be transferred to the fixing bath, 
with the result that toning continues during fixation. 

Ten to twelve minutes’ fixing in a bath of three 
ounces of hypo to the pint of water is always sufficient 
for P.O.P., and the washing which concludes the pro- 
cess has, needless to say, to be very thorough to ensure 
permanence. 
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HE ANNUAL  LANTERN 

SLIDE Competition closes 
October 5, and entry forms and 
rules were published in last week’s 
issue. There will be six classes, in 
each of which new and specially 
designed plaques in silver and 
bronze, also certificates, are offered. 


The tour of the prize-winning 
slides will be arranged during THE 
FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 
and all applications for the loan 
of the slides, and the lecture which 
as usual will accompany them, must 
reach the office of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News ON OR BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER 1, accompanied by the 
usual booking fee of one shilling. 


The tour of the Prize Slides, 
which will begin on October 19, is 
so arranged that they shall pass 
{тот one society to another with 
the minimum amount of expense, 
and secretaries should make early 
application, in order that their 
societies shall be included in the 
list, which will close on Sept. 1. 


All communications respecting 
the Prize Slides should be addressed 
The Editor, THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 

. $2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


August 18, 1908. 


COMPETITIONS FOR “MANIPULATED” 
AND “STRAIGHT” PRINTS. 


N our issue for July 14 two new competitions were announced, 

the closing date for both being SEPTEMBER 30. Prizes of 
two guineas, one guinea, and two of half-a-guinea are offered for 
pictures produced by the oil-pigment or bromoil processes, and, 
in addition, six consolation prizes, each consisting of an album 
of five photogravure reproductions of the works of the late A. 
Horsley Hinton, will be awarded. 

As the pictures entered in this competition will largely depend 
for their success upon the manipulative skill of the author when 
making the prints, the second competition. will be for the best 
* straight" prints from untouched “ straight " negatives. А first 
prize of two guineas will be given for the best print in any direct 
printing process, such as platinotype, P.O.P., carbon, bromide, 
or gaslight paper, made from an untouched negative. А second 
prize of one guinea for the next best, and two prizes of half-a- 
guinea each for the prints next in merit, will also be given, and 
six consolation prizes, each consisting of an album of five photo- 
gravure reproductions of the works of the late А. Horsley 
Hinton. The negatives of the winning prints must be produced 
for our inspection if required. 

Several readers have enquired whether bromide enlargements 
and prints from enlarged negatives can be entered for this com- 
petition. Such prints we should consider quite eligible, pro- 
vided, of course, that neither the prints themselves, nor the nega- 
tives from which they are made have been worked upon by hand, 
or produced by other than strictly photographic methods. 

We are anticipating a large entry for these competitions, which 
are designed to benefit and encourage both the pictorial and the 
technical worker. 

Entry forms for these two competitions are published in our 
advt. pages this week. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


GAIN this week we have to record the entry of some excellent 
А work in (һе Weekly Competition, although the number of 
entries is not as large as usual. We hope shortly to see a great 
number of the results of our readers’ holiday photography, and 
would draw their attention to the two competitions given above, in 
addition to the Weekly Competition. | 

The first prize is awarded to Archibald Н. Dodman, 89, High 
Street, Whitstable, Kent. (Title of print, “А Soft and Pensive 
Grace.") Technical data: Barnet ortho.; Е/5; Beck Isostigmar; 
I sec. exposure; good light; May; enlarged on Barnet smooth 
ordinary, toned in amm. sulphide. | | 

The second prize to D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk, N.B. (Title 
of print, “ Mist Beyond.") Technical data: Royal Standard plate ; 
five-times screen ; Goerz Celor lens, F/8; rodinal developer; print 
on Kodak platinum. 

An extra prize to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring Bank, Hull. 
(Title of print, “Тһе Domes of the City.") Technical data: 
Imperial Sovereign backed; 1 sec.; F/16; back combination of 
К.К. lens; 4 p.m., January; pyro-metol tabloid developer; 
enlarged from quarter-plate on Kodak cream bromide. 

The mounting prize to J. E. Ruxton, 23, Keppel Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. (Title of print, “А  Sunlit Сізде.”) 
Technical data: Paget ortho. ; 6 secs. ; Aldis lens; F/11; 2 p.m., 
April; pyro-soda developer; enlarged from quarter-plate on Roto- 
graph bromide. 

The beginners' prize to G. N. Walford, The Camp, Okehampton. 
(Title of print, “ Chiffon.") Technical data: Imperial ortho. plate ; 
2% in. Goerz Dagor; F/6.8; double extension; 11 a.m., June; 
-metol-quinol developer; Paget P.O.P. 


Hon. Mention. 

* Another Day Begins," by Walter Harper, 130, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

“ Thistles,” by A. Roffey, 586, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 

* The Stone Coffin, Kirkstall Abbey," by E. Standish, 2, Broom- 
field View, Headingley, Leeds. 

* Eve's Lingering Light," by R. Pearson, 74, Reads 
Blackpool. 

“Іп a Cornish Church, Lelant," by Sydney H. Carr, Arkleby, 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 

“А City Gateway," by Thos. E. Carey, 172, Kendrv Street, Tony- 
pandy, S. Wales. 

“In Summer Time," by Н. Lee Hopkins, 118, Granby Street, 
Leicester. 

“ Bishop Auckland Chantry, Ely," by Rev. A. Gray, 21, 
Queen Street, Briercliffe, near Burnley. 


Road, 


“ Fishing," by W. Н. Hawker, 129, Gloucester Road, Bristol. 

“ Sunset,” by Wm. McNish, 5, County Place, Paisley. 

* The Fortune Teller," by Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Barons 
Court Road, W. 

“ Alice—a Study in Line and Expression," by W. Н. Simpson, 
290b, Colne Road, Burnley. 


Class 1. 

C. F. Lonsdale, West Hartlepool; G. V. Morrison, Grange- 
mouth; B. Davies, Boncath; Н. Harmsworth, Brighton; С. А. 
Farrer, Brighouse; T. C. Beynon, Newbury; E. J. Brooking, 
Wisbech; Wm. Howat, Glasgow; J. B. Scott, N. Shields; S. A. 
Huggins, Bridgwater; T. 5. Hodson, Bolton; Thos. Farmer, 
Edinburgh; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley ; 
Jas. Parrack, Waterford; J. P. Dukinfield, Birkenhead; M. E. 
Nolan, Dublin; W. M. Knapp, Wolverton; J. Н. Saunders, 
Leeds; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington; P. H. Williams, Adelaide, 
S. Australia; Geo. Raeper, Edinburgh; F. Hallam, Dudley; J. F. 
Campbell, Grangemouth ; W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton; J. R. Moult, 


Bishophill; Chas. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; А. Beresford 
Horsley, W. Hartlepool; W. Nixon, W. Strand; F. Martin, 
Gloucester. 


Class II. 

Miss Stead (2), Lymington; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; 
F. W. Weller (2), Sevenoaks; Miss Townsend (2), Switzerland ; 
D. P. Blades, Chirnside; A. W. Elder, Glasgow; Miss Vance, 
Birkenhead; Н. Warner, West Kensington; Miss Wray, Settle; 
F. Vance, Teddington; W. A. Bartlett, Derby; S. Booker, Ports- 
mouth; L. B. Muswell, Anglesea; Miss Devereaux, Lanark; S. 
Waring, Holyhead; S. M. Smith, Frinton-on-Sea; W. Mannering, 
Kettering; S. Y. Jodder, Sydney; W. C. A. Trim (2), Hereford ; 
S. B. Buck, Clapton. 

Cless III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Miss M. E. Colville, Liverpool; A. Weyth, Fulham, S.W. ; 
Miss A. Jarvis, New Cross, S.E.; Miss F. T. Tounsend, Switzer- 
land; J. P. Dukinfield, Birkenhead; D. Hutchison, Nottingham ; 
H. R. Hathrill, Dartford; R. Sanders, Rochdale; Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster; Mrs. H. A. Birch, Small Heath; J. Watts, Ded- 
dington; H. Lownie, Hartlepool; B. Gorter, Burnley; A. Ash- 
field, Shanklin; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; R. H. Morrison 
Eastbourne; Berrington Davies, Boncath; W. Frith, Peebles; S 
Smyth, Liverpool; B. A. Kimber, Clacton-on-Sea; S. F. Bruno, 
Manchester. 
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le а Sanderson with the Lens in the 
ma! position. 


Mere tho Lens has been dr 
opped by 
means of the Sanderson Р 
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Р iatures may bs doubled in size by extending the Sanderson front 
and removing the front part of the Lens. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Lens can be raised by the Sanderson 
ront so as to give an excess of sky. 
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Why the 
"Sanderson" is so 


very much better 
than other Cameras. 


The Sanderson Universal Front is a patent, or rather a series of 
patents, any one of which would be useless without all the others. 
The Sanderson Front is called Universal because it rises, falls, recedes, 
extends, or swings in a perfect arc at the will of the 
operator. Yet it can be locked rigidly and 
instantly in any position. 


Then again the Lens is swung on its axis and the locking nuts 
that control its movements are fitted at the end of the axial pins. 


Each of the swinging Arms that carry the Lens front has one 
single slot that goes through in their entire leneth, and in these slots 
the axial supports of the lens can pass freely up and down, backwards 
or forwards, always preserving its balance and ready 
to be locked rigidly in any position by a single 
touch, All these wonderfully simple movements are patented. 


The great point to remember із 
that in buying a Sanderson you 
are getting the finest, most 
famous, and most useful Camera 
that the world produces. 


You are buying a most beautifully made Camera, one that will serve 
you well and can always be absolutely depended upon. You are 
buying a Camera with a reputation that is above reproach. 


Call at any good Photographic Dealers and ask to see а 
* Sanderson." There are Field Cameras and Hand Cameras in the 
Sanderson series, and the prices range from 


5.4 4s. to £.91 12s. Od. 


Write for a booklet (stating whether you want a Hand or 
Field pattern) to the manufacturers: 


The largest manufacturers 
of Cameras in the Kingdom, 


88/9, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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^ Second. 
«ntirely regulated y 


Пот. outside: : 


Send for Catalogue 51 to 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ltd.,' ^ ® London, ke. 


Or STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106 & 108, Regent Street, W.; J. T. CHAPMAN, Ltd., Albert Square, Manchester; WATSON & CO. 
84, High Street, Sheffield; PHOTO SUPPLIES, Ltd., 11, Pelham Street, Nottingham ; J. BAIRD & SONS, Queen Street, Glasgow ; 


and all dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE RECOGNISED 
“EXHIBITION” PAPER. 


For your exhibition prints you want a paper which will do 
the utmost justice to your negatives, and make your work 
stand out to the best advantage. 


SUCH A PAPER IS KODAK ROYAL BROMIDE, 
THE RECOGNISED “EXHIBITION” PAPER 
- - - THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. - . - 


Kodak Royal Bromide gives prints equal to the best Carbons, 
but is much easier to manipulate. It answers equally well 
for contact prints and enlargements, and the latter can be 
made direct from small originals without the intervention of 
enlarged negatives. 


KODAK ROYAL BROMIDE PAPER 


IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


— —— 


KODAK, LTD., 57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. : 


59, Brompton Road, S. W.; Со, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W. : 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C.; 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Clasgow. 


——-————Є—Є—Є—Є—ЄҮЁ 
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The In 1908 Folding Cameras. 


Look for the NAME on the Camera. À GUARANTEE of Good Workmanship. 


THE “% SANDRINGHAM ” ROLL INE 'SANDRINCNAM " FOLDING 
FILM AND COMBINED ROLL | PLATE CAMERA. 
FILM AND PLATE CAMERA. Mode! Т Mase 
For Plates, or Daylight Loading 
Roll Films 8} x 4}. 
New Model. 
British Made. 

Real Leather Bellows. 
Rising and Cross Front. 
Busch R.R. f/8 Lens. 
Brilliant Reversible Finder, 


Wollensak Shutter, un V 
giving Time, Bulb, Sle dy \ Вет 
and Instantaneous d MS 
Exposures of 1 sec. 
to ті part of a 
second. 


ete, fitted 


Model N, No. t. Folding “ Sandringham " 1 
No. т. Complete for Roll Films only .. .. .. . 83 30 with ‘Sandringham " Symmetrical Lens Sand two single 
No. 2. Complete with combination back for Roll Films ana metal slides ... .s$3 30 
Plates, [^ ocussing screen, and ilice aingie, Беа dark Model М, No. 2. Complete with Beck Symmetrical Lens and 
slides, in envelope case...  .. . з 14 6 two single metal slides ... 12 6 


N. B. — Other Models. from 37/6 te ат. Ask your Dealer оғ write direct. 1908 Price List, Postage 3d 


MAY, ROBERTS & ССО 1.9 and n, Clerkenwell Road, London, EO; 


Proprietors of the ** Sandringham” Specialiti:s. 16, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


D ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 5 


ORIGINAL HAUFF 
DEVELOPERS, o 


AMIDOL, METOL, 9 
E PUSHAXE 


ORTOL, ADUROL, 

PUSHAXE, $ 

GLYCIN, we AT DEVELOPER 
eto. A ғ COMPETITION 
que ` £150 casn prizes £150 


G wt Ask your Dealer for particulars, or apply to 
Ve کار‎ FUERST BROTHERS, enclosing ld. stamp for postage. 


^ 
5, | 
7,5, 
% 


e PINATYPE DYES and COAL TAR COLOURS 


Manufactured by 
FARBWERK VORM MEISTER LUCIUS und BRUNINC. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ROYAL 
LANDARD 


The outcome of the Most Adbanced 
Methods of Manufacture and 
the Best Materials. 


x xiií 


In the Front Rank for 
Latitude, High Speed 
& Colour Sensitiveness. 

Rapid, Extra Rapid, Special Extra Rapid and 


Orthochromatic—a range covering every 
class of work. 


Sold by all DEALERS. | Made by 


Сдгектт =: NEALL Le 
WEALDSTONE, MIDDLESEX. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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MARION'S MARION'S 


Great Cash Prize 


Competition 


AND THE 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


Use Your Opportun'ties in 
Getting Good Pictures 


which in turn may 


SECURE ONE OF THE CASH 
PRIZES OF 


£50, £20, £15, £10, 
£5, £3, £2, and 


fifteen prizes of One Guinea, 
and fifteen prizes of Half a Guinea. 


Ask your dealer for Full List of Details of 
Classes, Entries, and Conditions; or we will 
send direct on receipt of postcard. 


The Competition will close on 
October Sist, 1908. 


JUDGES: 
Class 1. Е. J. MORTIMER, Esq., F.R.P.8. 
Classes 2&3. R. CHILD-BAYLEY, Esq. 
Class 4. CHAPMAN JONES, Esq., Е.1.С., F.C.8. 


Books on Photography. |8 Handbook of Pbotograpby in 


Survey. Direct Heliochromes, by THOMAS 
кесе а LIONE Photography, by | In order to clear the few remaining 
mann's Interference Heliochromy, by copies, we offer the two books 
К. SENIOR. Fu'ly Illustrated. Including 
Three-colour Frontispiece. Published at 
5/-. Offered at 1/8 each. Post free, 1/10. 
Abroad, post free, 2/-. 


Practical Guide to Pboto Printing 
and Photo-Mechanical Processes, Il'us- 
trated. By Prof. W. К. Burton. Pub- 
lished at 4/-. Offered at 1/8 each. Post 
free, 1/10. Abroad, post free, 2/-. 


SOHO REFLEX CAMERA 


is beyond Competition. 


is Absolutely the Best Reflex Camera " 
is the verdict of hundreds of users. 


The Premier Reflex for Quality, Precision, 
Durability, and Simplicity. 


— English made throughout. — 


PRICES. 
Camera, without lens, with three double block-form backs: 
}-plate - - - -£12 O Oj|sby4in. - £18 О О 
Postcard, 6% by 34 12 10 O|i-plate - - 24 10 O 


Write for the 28-pp. Booklet of the Soho Reflex 
Camera post free. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Camera, or call and see it, 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 


TALLENT.  Lipp- 


Post Free for 3/8. 
Abroad, post free, for ЗМО. 


MARION & Co., Ltd., 22 & 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH "ADVERTISERS. 
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ПІШІНДІ ІІІ ІІІ ІШІТІТІТТІТТІТТТТТТТТІІІПІ 


Rich Sepia Tones of 
Matchless Brilliancy 
obtained with ease 


CEN зшышшыу estoit P tu UU RR REA M 
Pal Burroughs Wellcome X Co. Е 
v.d . сп 


* = =='TABLOID'— 


SEPIA ТО) TONER. 
2 For e © ond 6016 print : 
Ь " <: ыы | Sulphiding Compound. E —— 
y using — Меи ешеш: 32 x 13 x Ha: 


Lern slides. 
ad 
TRADE 6 9^ 
MARK au E 


A triumph of Photographic and 


Chemical research 


Reduces the process of sepia toning 
to absolute simplicity 


Overcomes all uncertainty 


Yields beautiful results with prints, 
enlargements and lantern slides 


Price 
Sold in cartons containing 1 / Of all Photographic 


тала JOT: producing Chemists and "Dealers 
96 ounces of solution 


Attractive booklet sent gratis and post free on request 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & СО. 


PHO. 263 I3, SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, Е.С. [совумснит Ф 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CAMERA SEASON 


Quarter-Plate 
Automatic Shutter 
Rapid Single Lens 
Infinity Catch 


and Engraved Scale 


Hooded Focussing Screen 
Brilliant Finder 
>2 & Single Metal Slide 


No. 917. i-pl. DIAMOND. FULL LIST OF ALL MODELS POST FREE. 
Complete - 21- 


Of all Dealers and Messrs. А. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., Holborn. 


EMIL WÜNSCHE, A. G., "Zt стазе MANUFACTURERS, 


Camera 


24-26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


TO ENSURE CETTING (6000 
NECATIVES USE 


 NATSON'S 
қ HOLOSTIGMAT 7 


[our 


квочт E EE Convertible 
| Am weeds LENSES. 
> » ` NN 


; 
N 
| incomparable 


WATSON’S NEW | 


EMPIRE “HAND” CAMERA. 


for ARTISTIC 


Np 
„>=? Ж 
Е. 
‚©; ум 
; f * 


zm PHOTOCRAPHY. 
| | c» = KZ 
| RIETI = Ms А : 2 
^ — ш Мр РЕА. 
" WS 252 А GEL, % Ж. РА > 
| — — 5: Definition. 
ts А d { 
N ur 
A Folding Camera of highest class workmanship throughout, | 
li nd com ct | Remarkable covering power. They are true doublets. and therefore 
ырақ дуа give the cleanest negatives, They are TRULY CONVERTIBLE, and cover 
M d - 1 1 % size only | with good definition, at full apertures. 
с n 2 a e | = Р 
Е Bi | [he single components are cemented and consequently give images of the 
Price, including / 6 Holostigmat Lens, B. and L, Shutter, very highest brilliancy. Made in 
^ace lso S-reen. ard З best Book-folding Slides TN AMEN 
Case, Iso Screen, ага 3 best Book-folaing slices, | Series 1а, aperture F46 
S12 12 0 | е De) Ат: 


, А T VERTIBLE, 
7.8 : қа: ar fi L ns and 3 Solid Slides / l [ 9 CONVE 
If fitted with Rapid Rectilinear //6 Lens and 5 solid slides, | 


Wide-angle series / 11 
&8 IO О 


FULL SPECIFICATION ON APPLICATION. 


A fully descriptive Catalogue of Lenses sent free on application. 


Depot—2, EASY ROW, BIRMINGHA 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. ) | ` 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltu., 313, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. "SFE RE | 
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this page. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 

answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Saturated Solution of Hypo. 
Can you tell me what amount of hypo there is in a saturated 
solution at about бо deg. Fahr.—that is, what volume of the 
saturated solution would be equal to one ounce анса 


At that temperature, 2j oz. of solution will contain about 
1 oz. of hypo. 


Beducing Over-printed P.O.P. 
I should feel much obliged if you could supply me with a 
formula for over-printed P.O.P. prints, either to use witn 
toning solution or hypo baths, by adding to each instead of 
using a separate bath for them. W. S. McC. 


The simplest way is to add about 5 grains of red prussiate 
of potash (potassium ferricyanide) to eacn ounce of fixing bath, 
and immerse the over-printed proofs therein after fixing them. 
When nearly reduced enough, remove them and wash thoroughly 
before toning. Then treat in the usual way, preferably toning 
in the combined bath. 


Waterproofing Wooden Tray. 
I have made two large wooden dishes for developing and 
fixing bromide enlargements. Will you kindly tell me what 
I may use to make them water-tight and chemical-proof? 
I have heard about some sort of enamel, but it is a long 
time ago, and I just forget the name. F. H. N. 


Give them two or three coats of Aspinall’s bath enamel, letting 
each coat dry before applying another. 


Burnishing P.O.P. 
I have bought a burnisher, with one roller and a smooth 
steel bar underneath it; now I should be glad if you will 
give ше any information how to use it—how warm must the 
bar be and must I put anything on the prints? — 


The prints must be quite dry, if they are gelatine P.O.P., 
and the bar must be as hot as an ordinary flat iron, as used 
by a laundress. The face of the print should be dressed with a 
üttle castile soap solution, prepared by dissolving 5 or 10 grains 
of powdered white castile soap in an ounce of methylated spirit. 
The roller must be close to the bar, so that considerable force 
ts necessary to draw the print between the two. The print must 
be passed through several times, each time slightly increasing 
the pressure until sufficient gloss is obtained. 


Mildew from Engravings. 

Would you please oblige me and tell me by which means 

I can remove mildew spots from  water-coloürs and en- 

gravings? P. 15. 

It is impossible to remove them from water-colours without 

ruining the drawings. ‘they may be removed from engravings 
by flooding them with a saturated solution of chlorinetted lime 
(bleaching powder) and then squeezing lemon juice over the 
surface of the print while placed at an angle, to allow the 
surplus moisture to flow downwards. A rinse in clean water 
completes the operation. 


Transferring P-O.P. Prints to Glass. 
How can I transfer prints on P.O.P. to glass? ETHOS. 


Immerse the print for from five to ten minutes in— 


rto 7 OZ. 

Caustic potash solution (I to 3) .................... 4 drams 

| еен Ае ОООО ОГГЕ ГУГЛ I dram. 
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marcation between that and the sky. 


Then remove, without washing, to— 


VACE AAS SR ОТОО О GO Ina Sad 10} oz. 
Hydrochloric: acid... eere teet e eaten 


When the gelatine film loosens, roll it gently from its support 
with a camel-hair brush, and transfer it to a sheet of glass. 
Great care will be necessary on account of the delicacy of the 
film. 


Diffusion in Enlarged Copies. 
I am told it is possible, by a method of “diffusion” in 
printing, to avoid the objectionable grain so often apparent 
in enlarged negatives from small paper prints. Can you tell 
me how to proceed? W. B. B. 


It is done by interposing sheets of celluloid or gelatine be- 
tween the negative and paper while printing. Тһе best way is 
to have several sheets varying from thin rollable film to one 
such as is used for cut films. Ву interposing one or more 
sheets, almost any effect may be obtained. А popular plan 
some years ago, used especially for avoiding the grain in en- 
larged negatives from paper prints, was to lightly print without 
the celluloid, and then finish printing to full depth with the 
celluloid interposed. In this way the true outlines were pre- 
served, but the grain of the paper was softened, if not entirely 
suppressed. 


То Rapidly Sensitise Carbon Tissue. 
I have lost a lot of carbon tissue by sensitising it in the 
evening only to find a succession of dull days rendering 
it almost impossible to print. How can tissue be sensitised 
and quickly dried (within an hour or so), so that one can 
take advantage of fine weather? Eric. 


The best way is to sensitise in the usual way, and then, 
having blotted off the surplus lıquid, to immerse the tissue in a 
bath of alcohol or methylated spirit, allowing to remain for 
several minutes. The tissue is then taken out and blotted off 
so as to render it surface dry. It is then hung up in a current 
of warm air, protecting it from strong light, when it will dry in 
a few minutes. In this way tissue may be prepared in less than 
half an hour. 


Reteining Clouds in Underdeveloped Negative. 
Enclosed negative has excellent cloud effect which I wish 
to preserve, while bringing up more detail in the fore- 
ground. What ought I to do to improve it and retain the 
clouds? R. H. 


(1) The best way would be to apply an intensifier that works 
in one solution, so placing the negative in the tray that the 
solution can be flowed over the foreground without covering the 
sky. By careful manipulation (flowing the intensifier slightly 
over the horizon, and only occasionally over the sky) the fore- 
ground will be intensified without showing any line of de- 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. Sd. Twelve months, 105, 10d. 
Canada ке Qi us » 65. 6d. 5 » 138. 
Other Countries...  ,, » 75. ба. у » 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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This week we publish coupons for the two new com- 
petitions announced recently for °“ controlled " and 
'* uncontrolled ” prints. Тһе former must be produced 
by the oil or bromoil process, and the presence of hand 
work will be no bar to the success of the production. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the prints show- 
ing the best quality—photographically speaking—will 
be the winning prints. | Because licence is given for 
hand work—an essential in oil pigment work—it does 
not necessarily follow that the power is to be abused. 
Some of the finest oil prints we have seen— although 
their method of production might be described by the 
purists as ''faking '' of ап advanced order—showed 
little or no evidence of hand work, and were delightful as 
pictorial presentments of the subjects portrayed. The 
second competition, for '' untouched "' prints from °“ un- 
touched ”” negatives, is intended to bring forth some of 
the best “ straight °’ work from those who habitually 
condemn all '' hand-work '" on negative and print. 
Photography should be seen here at its best, and we 
look forward to some interesting entries in both sec- 
tions. The closing date for these competitions is 
September 30, and we hope readers are preparing some 
characteristic work for entry. Particulars will be 
found on page 164, and coupons in the advt. pages. 


ep og 


The illustration which we give on page 146 by Herr 
Dührkoop, entitled “А Portrait Study,” is somewhat 
different in style from most of his other works if one 
can feel, in the case of so versatile a worker, who 
seems to touch so many different styles and to succeed in 
all, that anything can be outside his róle. Here, at any 
rate, we have old age presented with some force; most 
of the detail is greatly suppressed or made little of, so 
that there is mystery and suggestiveness in a high 
degree. The lines of the face, deeply furrowed, speak of 
a life of strenuous work; while the long, white hair upon 
which the chief accent is thrown comes out with 
much force of presentment. It is an ordinary method 
of treatment in the hands of a master; and where the 
ordinary mind would have given us all fact and detail, 
here we have mystery, force, and a wise suppression of 
the unessential. еее 


The daily papers have made us familiar day by day 
with the discussion which has been going on at the Inter- 
national Art Congress on the subject of artistic educa- 
tion. Though the man in the street will hardly be able 
to follow much of the technical detail involved, one or 
two points made must at any rate commend themselves 
to his judgment. There are, for instance, as has been 
pointed out, too many ''feckless amateurs." The 
earnest photographer has often proved, and will increas- 
ingly do so, superior to the dabbler in water-colour 
or oil who has little or no art training, and whose work 
is a mere transcript of nature. It has also been shown 
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that art is in the hands of the dealers in England, who 
make cent. per cent. upon the labours of others, and 
have it in their power to make and to mar reputations. 
The artist, it is felt, meets with little acceptance and 
help from the Government of the day, and that in no 
country in Europe is so little money expended to help 
the cause of art and artists as in England. Тһе wise 
support of the artist financially, and help by the Govern- 
ment or the noblesse, would do much to rescue him from 
the hands of the middleman, and place art upon a 
different foundation in this country than it is at present. 
$ ә Ф 

About this time of the year when the roads become 
dry owing to the heat of the summer; we may have 
apparently heavy showers, but the wet quickly sinks, 
and in another day of hot sunshine the surface is as dry 
as ever again. Few photographers are aware what an 
important part this dryness plays in photographic work. 
Dry roads mean dust; and small particles of dust, once 
they get to апу height іп the atmosphere, cause a re- 
tardation of the blue-violet rays of the sunlight spectrum, 
the light becoming much yellower than it would be un«der 
normal conditions. Our Saragossa contemporary, 
Photos, mentions the fact that over five thousand dust 
particles may be found in each cubic decimetre at an 
altitude of fifteen hundred metres in relatively pure air, 
whilst this amount may rise to 114,800,000 particles in 
a cubic decilitre under unfavourable conditions. This 
means longer exposures in the late afternoon if we are 
using ordinary plates, or the omission of the vellow 
screen when working with the orthochromatic varieties. 


$ ә sg 


The use of a green light in the dark-room, for Auto- 
chrome work, has already been described in these pages, 
certain green rays not causing fog owing to a lack of 
sensitiveness to them in the emulsion with which the 
plates are prepared. In a leaflet just to hand from 
Messrs. Lumiére, we are told that the only difficulty in 
the use of the plates lies in the impossibility of correcting 
errors in exposure by modifications of the developer 
during the first development. It may thus be inferred 
that modified development may be resorted to with com- 
parative impunity. А °‘ special’’ pyro developer, of 
which nothing appears unusual except the use of com- 
mercial sodium bisulphite solution, apparently makes the 
plates still less sensitive to the green rays above men- 
tioned, so that development can be watched if the dark- 
room illumination be made by screening the lamp or 
light with green and yellow papers supplied under the 
name Virida. Development is commenced with only a 
proportion of the ammonia, the rest being added accord- 
ing to requirements—as indicated by the appearance, 
etc., of the image. Our readers are asked to refer to 
the A. P. AND P. М. for June 30, when the Virida papers 
were dealt with at some length. 
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A BRIDGE ON THE TILL. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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TO A FARM. did 
Awarded a price in the Weekly Competition. BS 
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Specially Recommended 
for Use on Holidays. 
+ 


NOTHING COMES AMISS TO THEM—LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES, 
CAMP, RIVER, THE ALPS, &.; AND THE REASON FOR THE 
REMARKABLE POPULARITY OF THE BARNET ORTHO PLATE 
IS TO BE FOUND IN THE FACT THAT ІТ FULFILS ALL 
REQUIREMENTS-IT GIVES A WONDERFUL RANGE OF TONE 
VALUES, AND CLOUDS ARE INCLUDED IN THE SAME NEGATIVE. 
IT HAS GREAT LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE, AND DENSITY IS 
READILY OBTAINED. IT GIVES A FINE SPARKLING NEGATIVE 
Т ысышын EVERY ИМЕ صصص صصص‎ = 


The Price for Quarter Plates 1/- per dozen. 
Obteinable from all Dealers. 


The Finest Gaslight Paper is ny dn It! 


BARNET OYSTER-SHELL. 2# 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


RENE 


r COM Ж 
4 PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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DIFFERENT FOCI for all subjects from 
Wide Angle to long distance landscape. 


APLANAT SETS WITH AND 
b Und SE 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
Prints must reach the office not later than the first post on Friday, Aug. 21. Available unti! Auguet 29. 
Title of Print 


Particulars of P.ate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, Developer and Printing Process 


€— ee A «е-е. MÀ 
DIUI ED 


ee ee — — M ——À — —— ———— ——— — —— Ce ی کت ج‎ —— — —— —— — — — ———— 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а dona Jide А Amateur Photographer, and that the whole of the work in in the 
production of this photograph was done by me. I agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (If a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ||. sg 8 02 00 2 2. 


АОЛ аі салысы Lee eo а ea бі Le сез лы ш p ا کے‎ 6 e 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return is desired a sufficiently large stamped 
-addressed wrapper or envelope must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. Mark package outside ‘‘WEEKLY COMPETITION. d 


COUPONS OF ANY DATE CAN BE USED BY COLONIAL AND FOREIGN READERS. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
ERS' 000 PON 0 LY. PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
Prints must reach the office not later than the first post on Friday, Aug 31. Avallable unti! August 29. 
Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, Developer, and Printing Process 


э — 


DECLARATION. —I hereby by declare that I am a бола fide Amateur Photographer, that the whole of the work in the the production 
of this photograph was done by me, and that I have never won a prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 
I agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (If a lady, write Mrs, or Miss)-——————— ——————— LLL Lc 
Address ыг = hg ig —————————ÓÓá 
IMPORTANT:—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return is desired а sufficiently large 


stamped addressed wr арр or envelope must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State here . if stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. Mark package outside “ BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.” 


ENQUIRY COUPONS —Either or both of the above Coupons must aooompany Queries on Teohnioal, Plotorial, or other matters. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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(YACHTING. -COWES AND RYDE. “ 


Messrs. Newman & Guardia, Ltd., invite visitors to call and inspect 
their latest productions in 


T 
HAND CAMERAS, 


POCHET CAMERAS, 


| REFLEX CAMERAS, 
at the following well-known establishments: 


Mr. А. W. DEBENHAM, 72, High Street, COWES, 1.0.W. 
Mr. TENISON SMITH, Dispensing Chemist, Top of "Union Street, RYDE, I.O.W. 
Mr. W. MARTIN, 112, High Street, SOUTHAMPTON, 


Write for Catalogue. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 90 and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


KIBITZ and STEREO KIBITZ are 
Ideal Cameras 


for the serious Amateur. 


To be had from all Dealers. 


Camera Works, Sontheim, 37, 0. Neckar. 


dp Sole Agents: 


x9 
Со., Seacombe, Lis® 


| Тһе тап who is out to do the 
| Best Work with the least trouble, and in 
the most certain way, regularly uses 


| | Wratten Colour-Sensitive Plates, 
| | Wratten KK Ortho Screens, ana a 
` | Wratten Safe-Light " "55" 


Мау we send you, post free, particulars? 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., Croydon 


PRICE 6/- NET. Post Free. E RY T T DARK-ROOM LAMPS. - 
PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES | | аба "чытты. 


by the late . : Y мт iiv PO 
A. HORSLEY HINTON М.Е 
а в ٣ | nente : 
------- IN я v SQ ing, 2... 
PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING— SN ovi стти 
Weeds and Rushes | Melton Meadows e MO ES RR 
Recessionai Fieeting and Far pur ie complete 
ү Е! di 
Niagara. | мо 2. M uc iE пове 1 іш. high, Н ins. 
ON PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, SIZE 154 by 11. wide, Compl 
With a Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Notes on his Photographic Catalogue of Photographic Requisites, 
атша and ideals. and a criticism of the Five Pictures, by A. Н. Blake, М.А. 104 pages. Post Free. 


олоон: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo., 52, Lonc Acre, М.С. REYNOLDS & BRANSON, Ltd., 14, Commercial St., Leeds. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Bx “PERFECT” DEVELOPING TANK 


(Regd. No. 


519836). 


FOR TIME AND STAND DEVELOPMENT. 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER TANKS. 


BEING REVERSIBLE, UNEYEN DEVELOPMENT IS IMPOSSIBLE. 
NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED ONCE THE PLATES ARE IN THE TANK. 


REQUIRES FAR LESS DEVELOPER THAN ANY 

HER TANK TAKING SIX PLATES. 

LATEST AND BEST. 

WELL MADE IN GERMAN SILVER FOR SIX 
1-PLATES, 6/6. 


Ask for descriptive pamphlet at any Ph otographic Department of 


Largest, Best 
and Gheapedt, 


OVER 350 BRANCHES. 


COMPETI TION 
Oil and Bromoil Prints. 


d dC RR 
Method of Production... 


1Г%.%-ве.ешевтеесевтееетеое%е.,%%42444... 


КЕРРИ ады алы ыы ыны DE 


ееезевевввевеаввачевевввечөее%е00!ш%0ееееешеиәтФее0е%0%еееөееееееееееесеа %%9%в%в604ее-в40.%-2406008-664ө%хее2%%0418%66ө006ееееөеее тт 


А COUPON MUST ACCOMPANY EACH ENTRY. Particulars see p. 164. 


COMPETITION 
FOR 


“Straight Prints from 
Straight Negatives.” 


ИЙЕ. ао 
‘Technical ШЮаќа........... tsss tteenttnnneeenne 


реро ооо невен cese có es Qna ee sOte ous: socncansesacs eo aca e aco teen em 


DECLARATION :—With tbe exception of spotting pinboles and 
similar small defects, I bereby declare the accompanying 


photograph із an untouched print from an untouched negative. 
Name and Address... n 


"Kor particulars see page 164 and Editor's Note Book. | 


A COUPON MUST ÁCCOMPANY EACH ENTRY. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


BRITISH MADH BY 
BRITISH WORKMEN. 


PHOTO- 
STICKPHAST 


Chemically 
Non-Acid. 


12-01. 4-Gallon 
Bottle к; қ. Jar 
I /- o. e NR ۴ 6 j= 
А58 " лото lc Kpri ASI | I-Gallon 
Bottle hA р iste Jar 
64. 10/- 


А Pure White semi-solid Photo-Mountant containing а minimum 

of water. Регіеаіу smooth and even in texture. Does not cockle 

the print. Manufactured and quality guaranteed by the Proprietor 
of the Celebrated 


Stickphast Office and Library Paste. 


Of all Photographic Material Deaiers and Chemists. 
Wholesale only of The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall St., E.C. 


To Get Your Goods upon the 
Photographic Market 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
“ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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0 “ROYAL” & “SALON.” 


0 Many of the leading workers regularly entrust 
us with the framing of the pictures they are entering 
for the “ Royal " and the “ Salon." 


f lf you will send us any prints you wish to enter 
we shall be pleased to send suggestions for their 
treatment, together with our estimate for the work. 


Ч This charge would include free delivery by hand 
to the agents, thus ensuring the arrival of the pictures 
in undamaged condition. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., 


6 s. 
3 by й Watson’s stereoscopic Vril, focal-plane shutter, pair 
1. Holostigmat lenses, six double roller shutter slides, leather 
cise; СОЗ? Over E CE o ыға DOT TE 1$ 0 О 


6 44 Lancaster's Plano reflex, square model, with reversing 
Euryscope Rectigraph lens, F/6, three slides, as new; cost 

г lene Ee 2185 о 
6} 44 Shew's Tele Хи, with telescopic wings, Beck-Steinheil 
lens, ies II., No. 4A, two double slides, film pack adapter; cost 

ӨФӨ. ДЗ сы асы ыы даты uaa ИАЕСТЕ cO E RENE 11 10 о 
st by з} focal-phane reflex, by City Sale and Exchange, three 
slides, sim pack adapter, leather case, Ross Homocentric lens, 

ЕЕ nearly Bew ccesesccccsiccsessievsccdescassscnkacnacssssusdeanstsssevesedecsseonoses 810 о 


st 3% Goerz focal-plane Anschutz, latest model, 1 B Celor 

lens, P/4.8, six double slides, film pack adapter, leather case, 

iiec) А.” atre" -————— АА КИЕ 13 1; 6 
$ by 4 Newman and Guardia's Nydia camera, Zeiss convertible 

Protar lens, two changing-boxes, and leather case, good condition; 


auto. shutter, and leather case; cost over £11, a bargain ......... 515 0 
4 by 3} Adams’ Videx, Goerz double anastigmat lens, I C, one 

double slide with roller shutters, changing-box for plates, leather 

, focussing eye-piece to fit hood, very nice condition; cost 


ease 
as. ; 
5 by 4 Sanderson Regular, Series 111. Cooke lens with extension 
lens, зік book-form slides, be 


st leather case; cost nearly 416... 9 1$ 0 
4 by 33 Dallmeyer Correspondent, triple extension, three double 
slides, stigmatic lens, Series II. з} in. Dallmeyer telephoto lens, 
ther сазе; cost £18 MED 3: O O 


and leather case, nad new condition | ........................... її 0 
4 by Newman and Guardia Cyclops, focal-plane, Ross Homo- 
centric lens, three double slides, Kodak roll-holder for films, and 
leather (486 . ote КОКУЛ СООК СЕС 5 17 
44 by 3} Voigtlander folding film and plate camera, with Collinear 
lens in Koilos shutter, three slides, and leather case, nearly new ... 7 о 
at by 2} No. rA Folding Pocket Kodak, with Goerz Dagor lens 
II., and Unicum shutter, fine condition ....................................... 5 10 
4 by зё No. 14 Folding Pocket Kodak, Cooke lens, Series III., 
Usicum shutter, leather case ......................................................... 4 15 
sj by y} Ne. зл Folding Pocket Kodak, nearly new, gos. model ... 3 3 
3 by 2¢ Shew's aluminium Xit, Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, Series 
IL, in Shew’s Central shutter, extension back to use all three foci 
leas, four double slides, leather case, a bargain ..................... 406 


oo о 


* 


оо 


коош хс р FORK ллу ыл л S л қатал ал ий 
37, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C., Opposite the Civil Service Stores, 


(Established for 30 years at »o, Cranbourn Street.) 
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‘RAJAR’ 
P.0.P. 


YIELDS ALL 
THAT'S IN THE 
NEGATIVE. 


ШН... 
INTENSE . 
SHADOWS 


With ell the Delicate Detail in 
the High Lights. 


therefore 
never blocked up, 


combined 


This range of tone and brilliancy without 

hardness makes the paper produce perfect 

prints from good negatives, and the best 
possible results from poor ones. 


No Pinky Vignettes 


when using 'RAJAR" P.O.P., and the paper 
tones with very little Gold. 


FROM ALL DEALERS, OR 


RAJAR, Limited, 
MOBBERLEY, 


CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams: “ КАЈАВ, MOBBERLEY.” 
Telephone: 19, Knutsford. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITHA ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL амо TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographie Businesses for Sale and Wanted ... 


Photographers requiring Assistants ... 
Assistants wanting Situations 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Ап 


.. 


nouncements біз 


Id. рег Word. 
Minimum 15. 64. 


Latest time, 9 a.m. Monday, 9 days in advance of Publication. 


9$906000090990050209090900299 


pone 
atest of 
ictorial printing p demonstrated, 
in t 


__________————— 
BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF NEW MOUNTS, 
"Rembrandt," ‘Cosway,” . Medallion," 

“ Vandyke," ete. Samples, 6d. “Апола 
Mounts, handsome designs, name, etc., printed ; 


Cabinets, 3s. 6d. ; C. de V., 25. 100. P.O.P. post- 
cards, 25. 6d. тоо; self-toning, 35. 6d. Cos- 
way" Border Negatives, Tenax 


6d. packet. 
Mountant, 16 oz. 18. АП post free ti— Crown 


Manufactory, Rotherham. 


س ا 
A GOOD AGENT WANTED. — Anyone with‏ 
spare time may secure a go and inde-‏ 
pendent position; no risk or outlay.—Address,‏ 
Biggs, Box 2727, Office of this Journal.‏ 


__________  —————— 
MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, Secretaries 
of Photographic Societies, and others, 
wanted to secure orders for new and second-hand 
Cameras and Apparatus. Liberal commission 
paid.—Write to F., с/о AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. 


ل 
RT BACKGROUNDS.—Interiors, landscapes,‏ 
park scenes, conservatories, painted on stout‏ 
canvas, with roller, 8 by 6, 65.; paintce both‏ 
sides, 9s.; clouds, 6 by % 38.; these are the‏ 
highest class professional ackgrounds, and are‏ 
absolutely unequalled for softness, beauty, and‏ 
quality; designs, stamp.—Pemberton Bros., Rish-‏ 
ton, Blackburn.‏ 


RTISTIC BACKGROUNDS make Artistic 
Photographs.—Interiors, exteriors, conserva- 
tories, gardens, etc.; 8 by 6 canvas on roller, 


ss. о4.; 8 by 8, 108.) апу size or subject to 
order. For taste, quality and softness we stand 
unrivalled; established 10 years; our back- 
grounds speak for themselves; photo, 1d.— 
Davies aud Hall, 36 and 38, Rupert Street, 
Reading. 


HEAPEST Place on Earth for Postcards.— 
Royal Works, Cleethorpes. P.O.P., Gaslight 
or Bromide, sample as, od. post free. 


OLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY.—' The Photo- 
graphic Instructor," by J. I. Pigg, F.R.P.S., 
contains an up-to-date chapter on Colour Photo- 
graphy, illustrated by four plates in colours. The 
ok is bright, readable and instructive through- 
out. Every amateur should possess а copy. Price 
19.; postage, ad.—'' The A. Р. and P. N.," 2, 
Long Acre, W.C 


NLARGEMENTS ON BROMIDE.—Un- 
mounted, 12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 12, 1od. ; 20 by 
16, 18. ; 24 by 20. as. ; for making negative, 6d 
postage extra.—Cosmopolitan Enla 
Tottenham Court Road, London, 
No. 14584 Central. 


теша Со., 42, 
. Telephone 


NLARGEMENTS, 12 by то, 10d.; 15 by 12, 
J 15. 1d. ; 18 by 15, 19. 9d.; 20 by 16, 25., etc. 
Finest possible results, and returned in 24 hours. 
Postage extra. Lists free.—M. A. Wood, Studios, 
Wem, Salop. 


NLARGEMENTS Finished in Black and 

White: тә by шо, 25. ad.; 15 by 12, 25. 6d.; 

20 by 16, 35. 6d. ; postage extra ; lor making nega- 

tive, 6d —Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 

Tottenham Court Road. Telephone: 
Central. 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work; 12 years 
experience; plate-sunk mounted, spotted, 
ready for framing: 12 by ro, 15. 6d.; 15 by 12, 
2e н 4 pops tonio . extra; бе! possible 
sults.—George Faulkner rchway Road 
Upper Holloway, N ы; И 
reu 12 

harles 


42. 
14584 


ILMS DEVELOPED. Roll 6 exp., 


екр., 15. — England and Ritval 
Street, Holland Park, London, W TET 


ENERAL Р.О.Р., 24 6 by 4%, 9d. ; postcards, 


50, 15. 4d. ; 100, 28. 6d. 
GERM Gaslight or Bromide, all grades, 
14 6 by 4%, 8d.; postcards, 50, 13. gd. ; 100, 
38. 3d. ; packets and grosses, any papers, cheap. 
“АЛЛ,/ТОМ2” TONING BATH for P.O.P. 


Prints. Inexhaustible; tones hundreds for 
1s. All goods delivered free.—Obtain price list, 
General Co., 1, Albert Road, Altrincham. 


ee EE 
Е ARTIST desires further Commissions for 

Portraits in Oils or Pastels, írom life or 
photographs. Lessons given. Terms moderate.— 
Address, “М.,” Nicobar, Carshalton Grove, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Over 20,000 Customers all over the world. 
If you want good, cheap P.O.P. postcards, 
plates, 


etc., send for catalogue and samples ; 


{тее of charge.—Hackett's Works, July Road, 
Liverpool, E. 
OSTCARDS,  fnest obtainable: P.O.P., 


as. 6d. ; gaslight, 3s. 6d.; self-toning, 35. 6d. 
per тоо, post free; sample packet, 6 stamps.— 
Holman Ham, Chemists, Exeter. 


OSTCARDS: P.O.P., as. 6d.; Gaslight, 

35. 6d.; Self-toning, 33. 6d. рег 100. Try a 
sample packet, 6 stamps. P.O.P., }-plate, as. 34. 
gross; sample, 3 stamps. Cameras bought or taken 
in part payment. Martin gives bigger prices than 
other firms. Before buying а camera write for 
list and quotation. Developing, 6d. a roll. Lan- 
tern slides, 5s. dozen.—Martin, Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


OST FREE. Postcards, P.O.P., as. 

toning, 38. 6d.; Gaslight, 35. 3d. 
used always used. Samples, 6 
Chemist, Tunbridge Wells. 


6d.; Self 
too. Once 
stamps.—Phillips, 


LOO een 
pen s Post Free.—P.O.P., as. 6d. ; self- 

toning, 3s. 6d.; sample packet, 6d,—Harry 
Jones, Optician, Northampton. 


e e a 

EPAIRS OUR SPECIALITY.—Hand, Stand, 

Focal-plane, and Reflex Cameras. Nothing 

too complicated. Workmanship and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Moderate prices.—Hora, Chemist, 
Wandsworth, London. 


Dara телу е ш MEM pue ЕЕ 
RES se High Class. — Photographer's 

prices. Specimen work free, except post- 
age. App» ' Retoucher," Cleeve Lawn, Suffolk 
Avenue, Freema: tle, Southampton. 


аттанды CULMEN MEME E UM LU 
ETOUCHING, High Class.—Prompt atten- 
tion. Terms, cash with order and postage.— 
21166 list, Miss H. Owen, “ Sandiway," Altrin- 
cham. 


ETOUCHING.—Learn Portrait Retouching, 
and greatly improve your negatives. Lessons 
by post and personally day and night. Best 
retouching undertaken. Expert advice upon 
Studio erection and alteration. Send for list 
of noted retouching materials.—T. S. Bruce (Est. 


1886) 4, Villas-on-Meath, Vale, Hampstead, 

London. 

Вор? and PLATES Developed, 
Printed, and Enlarged. Best work at low 


prices. List free.—Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough. 
ETOUCHING.—Negatives artistically re- 
touched; likeness carefully preserved; large 
cabinet head, о4.; smaller, 6d. and 4d.; films 
same price; postage extra.— Miss Tugwell, 15, 
South Hill Park, Hampstead Heath, London. 


OTOGRAPH ENLARGEMENTS.—Cheapest 

and most permanent Bromide Enlargements 
advertised: 8} by 6}, 6d. ; то by 8, 7d. ; 12 by 10, 
gd.; 15 by 12, 18.; post free. Mounted ready for 
framing on plate-sunk mounts: 8} by 6b 15.; 
10 by 8, 1s. 3d.; ra by то, 1$. 9d.; 15 by 12, 
as. 6d.; packed, post free. From photographs, 
threepence extra. Any size up to 6o by 4o under- 
taken. Trade price list post free.—Bertram Tug- 
wel and Co., Commercial Photographers, Hay- 
wards Heath. Established 1897. 
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TEE HOLLOWAY ENLARGING CO—Es- 
largements on Bromide, Unmounted, 13 by 
то, 8d.; 15 by 12, 10d. ; зо by 16, 1%; H by 20, 

olloway 


25.; negative, 6d. Postage extra.—479, 
үүнү NOT DEAL DIRECT WITH ARTIST! 


Road, N 

Look at the save! Good class work at low 
prices. State requirements.—Coffman, Trade 
Enlarger, Dynevor Place, Swansea. 


ORK THAT SATISFIES. — Developing. 
Printing, Enlarging, Postcards, Slides, A 
client’s eulogy: “ Altogether — excellent."—- 
Taylor-Williams, Wymering Road, Elg: 


Avenue, London. 

90 PER CENT. REDUCTION.—Half-plat 
slides 3s. 114. бо page list and booklet oi 

шеш 2d.—Mason and Son, Armley Grove, 

Leeds. 


40, 


s. od.—Half-plate Double Slides (send back for 
fit). Catalogue 20. Send your re irs.— 
Photographic Co., Shepherd's Lane, Leeds. 


STRAINERS (Covered and Uncovered) 


For 20х16 Enlargements, supplied to the trade 
direct from the makers. Write for prices to 


CRIFFITHS’ STEAM WORKS, 26 to 31, Eyre Street Hifi, 
Hatton Garden,London, Е.0. Telephone No. 9% Central. 


R О TONING 
О К FOR ALL Р.ОР, 
No over-printing necessary. 
No previous washing. Carbon gradation. 
WIDE RANGE OF BEAUTIFUL TONES. 


In bottles, making so 08., post free, U- 
SEND FOR CASH COMPETITION CIRCULAR 
аа 


RAE LTD., 134, ST. VINCENT 9T.,CLASCOM. 


e ——— — 
20x18 ENLARGEMENT 
FRAMES. 


OUR FINEST OFFER. 
Guaranteed to Satisfy Every Buyer. 


, PATTERN. 
PERFECT "07а rice 
а т MMMM 
д-іп. Choloe Moulding, new Brown & Gold. 
18/- dozen. 
Complete with glasses and ч, Gold, 
3-Inoh Elegant Design, in Brown g^ 
and Green and Gold, ла 1 Gilt Flat, 
4/- per 002 
20x16 МК ун with gases and И 
Dainty leatherette Picture Postcard мв dosen. 


or hang ; assorted shades, 14/- gross; 
І Send for Catalogue. Post Free. 


BIRMINCHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE, 
Creat Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


Principles of 


Simple Photography: 
By F. Н, SPARROW, RN. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 18. net, postage 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, L5. 
5а, Long Acre, London. 


Portraiture for Amateurs 


Without a Studio. 


By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, МА 
Part I. (Technical). Profusely е 
Part II. (Pictorial). Profusely Illustrat 

Cr. 8vo, cl. Each Part 18. net, postage 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY. Eme 
52, Long Acre, London. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


August 18, 1908. 


We have just published another 


90-PAGE LIST 
SECOND-HAND BARGAINS 


Write us to-day for a copy before the best 
of the bargains are sold. 


зету guaranteed in perfect working 
order. 

Seven clear дауа” approval allowed. 

Highest value allowed in exchange for your 
old apparatus. 

Extended payments if you desire it. 


Write also for our up-to-date 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
TELLA CAMERA CO. 


(Dept. М), 68, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ART MOUNTING PAPERS 


(Gadsby Series), 


100 varietiee in Sheets and Boards. 
A magnificent selection. 
COMPLETE самга БЕТ, ва. 
- 24 pieces ra by о 

FACKEIS ee 36 pieces 10 bye! m 

SHEETS, a5 bv зо .. р... 
Any cesired shade supplied. 
Orders less than 2/- value must have ad. additional 

for postaze. 


W. FRANK GADSBY, 
Specialists in Art Framing and Mounting, 
Braunstone Gate, Leicester. 


THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
РНОТОСВАРНІС EXHIBITION, 


PLYMOUTH. 
NOVEMBER 4th to arst, 1908, 


6 for 1/- 


Judges: 
F. d. MORTIMER, Eoq., F.R.P.8.; WALTER FINCH, Esq. 


GOLD, SILVER and BRONZE SHIELDS, 
HANDSOME DIPLOMAS, 
NuxEzROoUS SPECIAL Prizes. 

2) page Prise Schedule Post free by naming this Paper. 


А. D. BREBZE, F.C.LS., 
GREAT WESTERN CHAMBERS, 
PLYMOUTH. 


FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WRITB US. 


A FURTHER EDITION OF OUR 
LIST, DESCRIBING 687 
BARGAINS IN SECOND - HAND 
APPARATUS, NOW READY. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE, LTD., 
119, VICTORIA STREET. 


OLD APPARATUS TAKEN IN PART 
PAYMENT. 
Outfits supplied upon the Instalment System. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 
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CIcHANGE 


(FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
TERMS.—A halfpenny per word, prepaid, minimum 6a. Latest date, 9 a.m. Monday, a week 


in advance of publication. 


Deposit of purchase money тау be made with us, subject to a commission of 2} per cent., whether 


а sale is effected or not. 


Minimum fee, 15. 


Cheques and money orders must be made 


payable to the order of Hazell, Watson & Viney, La. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of us. 


In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties; and the 
deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


FORWARDING. — Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 


WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a deposit to 
their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received by us unless specially arranged for. 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERA SETS, STAND CAMERAS, ETC. 


Royal Ruby triple-extension (Thornton- 
Pickard) half-plate outfit, this year’s model, 
as new from makers, comprising camera, 
new pattern Royal shutter, valve, disappear- 
ing cord, two best quality slides, book-form, 
Houghton’s plate and film slide, with ten 
envelopes, Ashford’s Giraffe tripod, Para- 
gon focusser, Bee meter; cost last month 
about £13; also extra front for large por- 
trait lens; accept £8 cash, or nearest cash 
offer; seen in London.—No. 2,725, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Half-plate triple-extension field camera, 
currite bis. every movement, best English 
make, three book-form double slides, roller- 
blind shutter, Cooke Series III. F/6 lens; 
£7 10s.—Calphoglu, Billiter Buildings, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Whole-plate camera, large portrait and 
rectilinear lens, strong brass-bound camera, 
d.d. slide, and studio stand; £7 10s.—E. 
Mills, Torrington, West Hill, Sydenham. 


For sale, а very little used 8 by 10 plate 
camera (Ross, London), with three dark 
slides, Zeiss convertible anastigmat lens 
(Ross, London), dark cloth, three printing 
frames, and Thornton-Pickard shutter, all in 
dark canvas oase with strap, also a tripod 
stand; all in very good condition; 
price £15 15s.—Mrs. Bernard, Wembdon, 
Bridgwater. 

10 by 8 field camera, Houghton's, six d.d. 
slides numbered 1-12, three-fold tripod, 
turntable, Ross whole-plate rapid sym- 
metrical lens, Waterhouse stops; cost over 
£33; accept £15 10s. Also Dallmeyer 
13 by 11 rapid rectilinear lens, Waterhouse 
stops; cost £11 10s.; accept £6. Other 
cameras and accessories, list free.—4A. Wild, 
Mount Hill, Beer, Devon. 


Whole-plate Ruby camera, double exten- 
sion reversing back, turntable, and six 
double slides (both camera and slides alu- 
minium bound), Wunsch F/6.8 anastigmat 
lens, Dallmeyer Adon lens, Wray landscape 
lens, Thornton-Pickard shutter, solid leather 
case, and tripod; the whole in perfect con- 
dition; cost £26; price £14.—J. 8., с/о 
Watson, 313, High Holborn. 

Field outfits. Our second-hand list just 
published contains about 100 fine bargains, 
quarter, half, and whole plate sets. Post 
free.—Service Photographic Society, 292, 
High Holborn. 


Thornton-Pickard Imperial outfits by ex- 
tended payments, 12 monthly instalments 
6s 5d. Other models similar unique terms.— 
Service Photographio Society, @92, High 
Holborn. 


Repairs a speciality. Hand and stand 
cameras of every description promptly and 
perfectly repaired. Estimates given. Please 
write us if you have any difficult work to 
perform.—Service Photographic Society, 
292, High Holborn. 


HAND CAMERAG. 


Voigtlander Bijou reflex hand camera, 
with case and magazine, printing frames, 
developing tank; as new.—No. 2,729, 50, 
Long Acre, W.C 


За Kodak, postcard size, with Bausch- 
Lomb lens, leather case, folding stand; per- 
fect condition; accept £4 5s.—G. P., 68, 
Seymour Grove, Manchester. 


Goerz-Anschutz quarter-plate fooal-plane 
camera, latest pattern, F/4.5 Celor and tele- 
photo lenses, camera extension, twelve-plate 
a box, film-pack adapter, aluminium 
stand, case; £14 10s.—Write, Calphoglu, 
Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 


What offers for 30s. Zenith Kodak, 21s. 
Plico Kodak, 70s. Holborn Ilex hand 
camera, 5s. Scout, all good as new and in 
perfect condition?—Barker, 40, Arthur 
Road, Horsham. 


50s., bargain; hand camera in case, also 
R.R. lens (quarter-plate), Wynne meter, 
dish, frames, plates, scales, and sundries; 
aU ene By 94, South Street, Green- 
wich, 


No. 3 folding pocket Kodak, takes either 
films or plates, glass plate adapter, with 
two double plate-holders, developing box 
апа tank, focussing cloth, tripod, dishes, 
etc.; cost over £6; all in perfeot condition 
for £3.—Park Holme, Addiscombe Road, 
Margate. 


anactor pleie Miral reflex, Model C, 
fitted Cooke lens, three d.d. slides, Promo 
film-pack, new model; perfectly new ccn- 
ditien; 74 guineas; cost over 10 guineas. — 
No. 2,728, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Newman and Guardia uarter-plate 
Special B hand camera, fitted Homo- 
centric lens, 54 in., F/6.3, two М. and С. 
changing boxes, best leather cases; perfect 
condition; cost £24; price £16. Also Zeiss 
IIa. anastigmat, 64 in., perfect enlarging 
lens; as new; price £4.—Captain Nicholl, 
The Citadel, Plymouth. 


Sanderson cameras. Largest stock in 
London, new or second-hand. Lowest cash 
or extended payments, “Times” system. 
List of stocktaking bargains and Sander- 
son booklet, post free.—Service Photo- 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn. 
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Sale and Exchange—(ontinxed.) 


Magnificent assortment of second-hand 
cameras, by Ross, Goerz, Zeiss, Watson, 
Shew, Dallmeyer, N. and G., Adams, etc. 
Low cash ог extended terms.—Service 
Photographic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


Wanted, every reader of the '' A.P. and 
P. N." to write for booklet describing our 
new De Luxe and Landseer reflex cameras. 
—Service Photographic Society, 292, High 
Holborn. 


Adams’ Idento,  quarter-plate, Zeiss 
Protar, changing box, extension back for 
single combination of lens, leather case; fine 
condition; 12  guineas.—Service Photo- 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


For press work, half-plate Ernemann 
focal-plane, complete with three slides; 
quite new; £5 16s. 6d.—Service Photo- 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


Reflex cameras. Please write for par- 
ticulars of our latest reflex cameras, the 
Service De Luxe and the Landseer, post free. 
Service Photographio Society, 292, High 
Holborn. 


VARIOUS. 


Eighty clean complete “ POI graphs 
News," to date, best offer.—Leat, Richmond 
Street, Totterdown, Bristol. 


Lenses. Our autumn second-hand list just 
issued contains some exceptional bargains 
in high-class anastigmats.—Service Photo- 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


‚ Stocktaking bargains. Our new autumn 
list, now ready, contains hundreds of unique 
clearance bargains; must be cleared; ex- 


ceptional opportunity. — Service Photo- 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn. 
Enlarger, half-plate Standard pattern, 


84 in. condenser, long extension front, fitted in- 
candescent gas outfit; £4 18s. 6d.—Service 
Photographic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


Dark slides for Thornton-Pickard half- 
plate Imperial, best quality, three for 16e., 
post free.—Service Photographio Society, 
202, High Holborn. 


Wanted, every reader of “А.Р. and 
P. N." to write for our autumn clearance 
lists. Hundreds of bargains at unique prices 
to clear.—Service Photographio Society, 292, 
High Holborn. 


PARRISH & BERRY 
3, Waltham Stre t, HULL, 


offer the following exceptional bargains in 
shop-soiled and second-hand cameras :— 


Victo half-plate camera, fitted with Busch 
detective F/6 lens, in Unicum shutter, and 
one double slide; £2 19s. 


Lancaster half-plate camera, fitted with 
Laverne lens, three double slides, and case 
complete; £2 15s. 

Half-plate camera, with double extension 
R.R. lens, three slides, Thornton-Pickar 
shutter, and carrying case complete; £2 158. 


Sanderson Regular quarter-plate hand 
camera, with Aldis anastigmat lens, in 
Panoptio shutter, three double plate-holders, 
Premo film-pack adapter, and leather case 
complete; £5 10s. 

Sanderson Regular quarter-plate hand 
camera, and three slides, Busch lens, in 
Unicum shutter; slightly soiled; exceptional 
bargain, 

No. 3 folding pocket Kodak, fitted with 
Automat shutter, glass plate attachment, 
four single plate-holders, and leather carry- 
ing case, complete; new condition; £ 15s. 

No. 3 Cartridge Kodak, fitted with glass 
plate adapter, three double plate-holders, 
and carrying case, complete; list price 
£5 13s.; £3 10s. 


No. 4a folding Kodak and case; list price 
£7 17s. 6d.; £5 5s. 


No. 4 Cartridge 
£5 5s. 6d.; £1 15s. 


No. 4 quarter-plate Tudor camera, fitted 
with Bausch and Lomb lens, in Unicum 
shutter, four double plate-holders, and 
case, complete; £2 5s. 


Busch Purcam quarter-plate magazine 
camera, fitted with Busch detective F/6 lens, 
in Unicum shutter; equal to new; cost 
£4 10s.; £2 15s. 


Lancaster half-plate Instantograph, double 
extension, rising front, Lancaster rapid 
rectilinear lens and achromatic view lens, 
instantaneous shutter; £1 15s. 


Nixe folding camera, for roll-films or 
lates, postcard size, double extension, R.R. 
ens, in Koilos shutter: slightly soiled; 
£4 19s. 6d.; usual price £6 10s. 


+ WANTED. # 


HAND CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, 5 by 4 latest model Goerz-Ans- 
ohutz, fitted with Dagor or Celor lens, six 
slides, and case; must be -cheap.—A., 55, 
Hollingbourne Road, Herne Hill. 


Wanted, Goerz-Anschutz folding camera, 
5 by 4, focal-plane shutter, fitted with 
Goerz-Dagor lens, F/6.8, with slides; state 
lowest ргісө.--Е. Cooke, 76, Bold Street, 
Blackburn. 


Wanted, pocket quarter-plate camera, 
Adams' Idento with Zeiss lens, or Goerz 
Tenax with Dagor lens.—George Sawers, 3, 
Hillside Gardens, Partickhill, Glasgow. 


Kodak; list price 


LENSES. 


Wanted, for stereo work, pair of quarter- 
plate Wray R.R. lenses, 5 іп. focus, wheel 
diaphragms; lowest price.—L. Eberlin, 87, 
Sheffield Moor, Sheffield. 


VARIOUS. 


Wanted, Cassell’s “ Book of Photo- 
graphy,” or photographio materials. Ex- 
change concert flute, value 15s.—20, George 
Street, Euston, London. 


Photographic апа scientific apparatus 
valued, purchased for cash, or taken in part 
or full payment for other goods, new or 
second-hand.—Service Photographic Society, 
292, High Holborn. 
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Photographs of Canada. 


Amateurs who! ave good Negatives of Ganadian 
Soenery, Sport or Life should send prints to the 
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62, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
Which will consider same with a view to Ри chase. 
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SHOW. 
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Patents for Salo or Licence. 


HERBERT HADDAN & CO., Patent Agents and 
Consulting Engineers, з: and 32, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C., beg to call the at' ention of engineers, 
manufacturers and others to the followinz impor- 
tant English Patents, the proprietors ot which aie 
desirous of arranging by licence or otherwise on 
reasonable terms for the manufacture and commer- 
cial development of the inventions in this country : 

Production and Exhibition of Coloured 
Photographs, No. 9449/1905. 
Photographic Cameras, No. 12512/190t. 

For further particulars apply to HERBERT 

HADDAN & CO., as above. 


RAYNERS, “Snas Southall, 
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New (ameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras in 


part payment for New Cameras, etc., of 
any make ; the diflerence in price can 
paid in cash or onan Extended Payment 
System—acknowledged to be the mos: 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars, 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE, 


Service Photog гарһіс 

: "741447 , 
292 High Holborn Londonwe 
THE SERVICE COMPANY (LONDON) LIMITED. 
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The Editor deals with the subject of Holiday 
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Some Hints for Beginners desirous of Ime 


Developers and 


experience o 


Jackson А 


HE return from the holidays, and the preparation 
of exhibition prints from holiday exposures, are 
topics that probably occupy the attention 
of many readers of the А. Р. AND Р. №. at the 

present moment. Тһе two subjects, however, do not 
altogether agree from the physiological point of view. 
The return to everyday affairs after the glamour of a 
holiday in a new locality is never conducive to the quiet 
reasoning and deliberate operations necessary for the 
production of the best work. There are, of course, a 
great number who have had their exhibition pictures 
more or less completely finished long ago, possibly in 
their ‘‘ mind's eye” only—but nevertheless finished ; 
others have even had the final product in their hands 
months before the sending-in day, and have had an 
opportunity to follow the oft-repeated admonition to 
“live with " the picture and grasp its full potentialities 
of success and power of pleasing. 

We know, however, from experience, from observa- 
tion, and from information received that a vast number 
of amateur photographers in this country put off the 
production of their exhibition work until a very late 
moment, and in many cases depend upon their summer 
holiday for the production of a new batch of negatives 
(гот which to draw the year's exhibition pictures. The 
wisdom of this procedure will be discussed hereafter. 

Every photographer who exposes a number of plates 
when on a holiday invariably stores up in his inner 
conscience a recollection of certain '' good things,” the 
development of which is looked forward to with some 
eagerness оп the return. Certain propitious circum- 
stances taken advantage of, certain effects of lighting 
and opportunities for successfully securing a difficult 
subject, are remembered when the holiday exposures are 
tackled in earnest, and these are the exposures that are 
almost invariably sought for first, and dealt with, in 
spite of suggestions to try less important negatives for 
a start ——to practise on, so to speak. 

Numbering the plates and keeping a note of the ex- 
posures therefore afford great assistance in identifying 
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them after. We picture the ardent amateur making 
preparations for an extensive amount of development, 
and, in his, eagerness to see results, dealing with the 
plate that he anticipates as '' the picture of the year,” 
the very first of the whole batch. The usual result, if 
he does not fog the plate in his eagerness to see the 
picture before development is complete, is that realisa- 
tion falls short of anticipation, and the gem of the 
collection materialises later among the less favoured and 
possibly forgotten exposures. Іп the meantime, how- 
ever, the worker may lose a deal of interest in the 
matter, and allow many plates to remain undeveloped. 
This is, however, no argument against the practice of 
numbering exposures and keeping a record. If the 
notes are made at the time of exposure and the plates 
are numbered in the extreme corner, in small characters, 
but firmly, with a fine-pointed blacklead pencil, the 
number will remain visible during all subsequent opera- 
tions, and form a lasting reference number when deal- 
ing with the finished negatives later. 

А great number of amateurs on their return from holi- 
days will find themselves possibly embarrassed by the 
number of their exposures and the difficulty of getting 
them developed and properly treated in a conveniently 
short space of time. We know of more than one well- 
known worker who always exposes at least a gross of 
plates on a fortnight's trip. When he strikes a new 
district, he exposes more than double this number. To 
develop these plates separately, many of which have 
been more or less trial shots, is an undertaking which 
the busy man (as the genuine amateur usually is) is 
likely to shrink from. As, therefore, many holiday- 
makers will, on their return home, find that many ex- 
posures may remain undeveloped for some time if they 
have to be developed separately, development in bulk 
should be resorted to. 

The many excellent daylight developing tanks now on 
the market have stood the test of trial, and have proved 
equal to all the claims made for them for the production 
of good negatives. 
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With a clean-working developer, such as Azol, used 
in a very dilute form, a batch of plates may be left to 
develop while other business can be attended to, with 
the assurance that the best that the plates will give will 
appear in the negatives. 

А method we have adopted on more than one occa- 
sion when other matters required attention, is to fill the 
developing tank with an extremely dilute developer, say 
I drachm Azol or Rodinal in 4 pints of water, to which 
4 drachm of formalin has been added. 

In this case the plates may be left for more than ten 
hours, all night in fact, and can be quickly finished in 
normal developer when needed, at the expiration of that 
time. For the busy man who is away at work all day 
the method offers considerable advantages. Not only 
are the negatives perfectly safe, but the risk of fogging 
is minimised and the quality of the results is invariably 
better. 

We have repeatedly advised readers who submit 
prints and negatives for criticism to dilute the developer. 
No form of incorrect exposure can suffer from the treat- 
ment, while there is no doubt a much better average of 
good results is obtained when dealing with a con- 
siderable number of varying exposures. 

For more expeditiously clearing up a batch of plates 
that have accumulated, a stronger solution of developer 
is advocated. In this the image will appear fairly 
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Renegade Remarks. 


“Тһе average British photo- 
graphic manufacturer is such a 
selfish, covetous, ignorant crea- 
ture." “Тһе British photographic 
trade, a sorry, ungenerous lot, as 
I know by personal contact with them." ‘‘ You have only to 
mention the word Kodak to a British manufacturer, and he 
goes pale with fright.” These choice extracts will bear some 
rumination. Guess who is that kind and candid friend who 
thus describes the great British firms who have placed our 
plates, papers, and cameras ahead of the similar productions of 
all other nations. Can it be the all-pervading Kaiser, seeking 
a fresh outlet for German trade? Ог does it emanate from our 
Japanese allies, who are so careful to prevent all ingress by the 
Far-Eastern open door? Neither; but from a British subject, 
who, for a score or so of years, mainly depended upon the 
British photographic trade for his income. Those who enjoy 
this species of tirade will find the whole of Mr. Thomas 
Bedding's remarks in this month's ** Wilson." 


“Chromatic Idiosyncracies.’’ 


Our leaders are getting awfully “starchy,” in proof of which 
see the Studio album on “ Colour Photography," where several 
of them have risked their reputations with autochrome atroci- 
ties. Some curious side lights are thrown by these colour 
prints on the chromatic idiosyncracies of those concerned. For 
instance, Coburn’s idealisation of autumnal colouring is a 
prickly print of a postcard park-view character; this notion 
of portraiture in colours is to centre attention upon an ugly, 
aggressive, sharply delineated red brick wall. Why, surely this 
is the very fault that the hack art writer invariably warns the 
beginner against? When I first opened the pages of this sump- 
tuous picture book I was perfectly alarmed, fearing that I had 
gone colour mad, for, looking at Annan’s portrait of Miss King, 
it impressed me as being just like a monochrome in green. Had 
I gone red blind? Then I remembered that Mr. Dixon Scott,inhis 
introductory essay, referred to those perfervidly crimson roses, 
“ General Jacqminots," as being rendered by De Meyer with 
* delicate value" ; so, to reassure myself, I at once turned to 
the plate, when I was again frightened at finding that in my 
eyes the colours of the market bunch of these red red roses ap- 
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rapidly, provided the plates have been normally exposed. 

Two dishes should be employed—one containing 
normal developer, and the other a highly restrained solu- 
tion. Citrate of soda is a powerful restrainer suggested 
for the purpose. Тһе addition of twenty drops of a 
10 per cent. solution will arrest development better than 
bromide of potassium, and allow a finer scale of grada- 
tion to be secured with extreme over-exposure. 

As soon as the image begins to appear in the dilute 
developer, the character of the exposure can be ascer- 
tained Бу inspecting each plate. ІҒ over-exposed, the 
entire picture will appear promptly. Іп this case, the 
plate should be as promptly transferred to the restrained 
developer, and allowed to remain for a considerable time 
to gain density. | | 

Plates that show a considerable reluctance to yield up 
the image impressed on them by the action of light, and 
give evidence of under-exposure, can be safely left in 
the dilute developer. Мо better treatment can be 
recommended for them, and the best possible negative 
under the circumstances will be then secured. 

In any case, some sort of tank development is recom- 
mended for the treatment of holiday exposures, and as a 
ready means of dealing with what may otherwise 
become an accumulation of undeveloped plates. 

Further notes on stand development are given on 
page 173 of this issue. 
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By the Magpie. Ж 


peared to be brown shaded with purple puce. Fortunately for 
my peace of mind, shortly afterwards some artist friends unani- 
mously saw the plates as I did. 


‘‘Heigho for Rowley! '' 


Why do so many of us fail to score? А writer іп a ladies’ 
monthly gives as a leading reason that it is because “ amateur 
photographers on a holiday take too much." Lest some inno- 
cents might imagine that the making of too many exposures is 
meant, the writer significantly adds, “іп two ways." Сап it 
really be true that the modern amateur is a kind of ''reeling 
faun " who is only capable of enjoying the baser pictorialisms 
which he finds in the woods and fields? The same writer, dis- 
cussing another aspect of his subject, makes the extraordinary 
remark that “the temptation . . in these days of roll films to 
expose on nearly everything which one comes across" is very 
great. Considering that each roll film exposure costs the view- 
seeker thrice as much as does a plate exposure, to me the temp- 
tation seems to be to pass everything by as not worth “ thrup- 
pence a shot." Тһе amateur is reminded that it is better to 
come home with twenty “really good negatives" than with two 
hundred poor ones. If this refers to the output of a day-tripper, 
no wonder the roly-poly film cameras are so popular. 


Sprint and Print. 

The amusing accounts which have been circulated of how the 
“press fiends” ambuscaded Wilbur Wright, by the not un- 
known ruse of sending one of their number to ostentatiously and 
impudently take snapshots of the unwilling aeronaut, who, 
giving chase to the audacious photographic interloper, was led 
by the latter to a neighbouring spot where a host of pressmen 
were ready to press the buttons of their snapshooters, suggest 
that a splendid feature to introduce in the Press Sports, when- 
ever and wherever held, would be a photographic journalists' 
obstacle race ; all starters to run over a hedge, ditch, and fence 
course to a pen of sheep, of which each should be numbered in 
large figures. Each competitor, being given one of the numbers, 
on arriving at the fold, would have to find the particular sheep 
bearing his number and photograph the animal as quickly as he 
can. On returning to the starting-point, each photographer 
would dive in to one of a row of dark-rooms, the prize being 
ultimately awarded to the man whose print and sprint are most 
quickly finished. 
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negative produced is stil largely in the 

hands of the amateur. Мг. Alfred Watkins 
tells us that the best amount of contrast for one printing 
process is probably not the best for another, so that the 
experience of the photographer may lead him to modify 
the factor. This factor, as used in factorial develop- 
ment, is merely a ratio—the ratio of the time required 
for developing the negative to the time which the image 
takes to make its °“ first appearance.’ 

Suppose we have two dry plates of equal rapidity, 
which have received exactly similar exposures, but of 
which one has a much harder film than the other (owing 
to treatment of the emulsion with more chrome alum, 
etc.). The hardened film resists the penetration of the 
developing solution, and development therefore begins 
less rapidly than in the case of the softer film. Using 
the same multiplying factor in each case, longer de- 
velopment would be given to the hardened film; this 
would be quite correct, since the action throughout 
would be slower. 

Each developer, of course, possesses its own factor, 
which factor may again vary according to the formula 
of the developing solution. Тһе average factor for 
pyrogallol is about 5, so that if with pyro-soda the image 
took sixty seconds to make its first appearance, 5 X 60 
or 300 seconds, i.e., 5 minutes, would be necessary for 
complete development. | 

In some pictures there is no ** high light,” such as a 

bright sky or a white wooden or stone building. In 
such case, Mr. Watkins tells us to take 3-sths of the 
time of first appearance of the image as the period to be 
multiplied by the factor. For sky negatives, also, in 
which a soft effect is required, a smaller factor should 
be used—say two-thirds of the normal one. 
‚ The difficulty in shortening the time of development 
is that one may take out the plate before the half-tones 
are fully developed, being misled merely by the density 
of the high lights. 

The following are factors sufficiently approximate for 
Beneral work :— 


HEN a plate is developed for a fixed time, 
\ \ / dependent on choice, the character of the 


Developer. Factor. 
AUDI nitro оқалы Қамал ГО Г? 5 
Diogen ey асады тысы а Шер аон 12 
QING RPM мос 20 
Eikonogen ......................................... 9 

ЙК ee ESS ANNE 14 
Hydroquinone ............... see 5 
Imogen sulphite ................................ 6 

m" X 30 
Metol-hydroquirone ............................. I4 
ОНО оаа ао IO 
Pyrogallol ERERNCRRRENODRDRN HRK S 
Pyrocatechin ........... eese IO 
Rodinal ..............222.222222222.2.2..... 20 


If a plate be developed in a very weak solution of 
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rodinal, the image will, of course, take longer to appear. 
This means that the time required for development 
(which is the time of first appearance multiplied by 20) 
will be very long. It appears quite safe, in fact, to judge 
the time of development by the factorial method whether 
with a normally strong or a weak developer; it must, 
however, be remembered that the weaker the developer, 
the softer will be the character of the image. 

We have already seen that prolonged or forced de- 
velopment of an under-exposed plate gives rise to a 
harsh image. А weak developer obviates this to a great 
extent. Hence very slow development with a dilute 
solution will enable one to get a less harsh picture with 
an under-exposed plate. For this reason slow, or stand, 
development is desirable when developing a number of 
pictures which are of probable under-exposure. Stand 
development is also very popular because it gives one 
great control over the operation, and with it one can put 
a dozen plates in a trough in the weak solution, make 
the trough light-tight, and leave them to develop auto- 
matically, merely watching them from time to time. 
Moreover, if a plate is found to be ‘‘ coming ир” too 
rapidly, it may be taken out of the trough or tank and 
treated separately with restrained developer, etc. 

Glycin possesses qualities which render it eminently 
suited to slow development; it works cleanly, it gives 
pictures of good quality. Тһе following is a reliable 
formula for a glycin stand developer :— 


Water (warm) ............ EE uU 8 oz. 

Crystallised sodium sulphite ............ 25 gr. 

Crystallised sodium carbonate .......... I OZ. 

GI VCI: dolere nto ына тыр Etudes 25 gr. 
When all is dissolved, add 

МУ AGE GUO а ы omm ыы d eei 32 oz. 


In this solution, a properly exposed plate should be 
completely developed in about half an hour, i.e., with 
the solution at a temperature of about 60? Fahr. 

Care must be taken to see that bubbles (‘‘ air-bells °’) 
do not settle on the film. If the plates be placed in a 
rack, and the rack placed within the trough, one can 
then remove the former to examine the films, and can 
also gently raise and lower the rack occasionally so as 
to keep the solution thoroughly homogeneous. Streaks 
and mottles are sometimes experienced in stand de- 
velopment, and these can be always avoided by move- 
ment of the liquid in the tank or trough. Тһе grooves 
of a rack or trough should be occasionally cleaned out 
with a test-tube brush and hot water, as dirt, mould, 
and bacteria congregate in them. Any developer may 
be used as a stand developer by diluting it. Thus pyro- 
soda may be made to take, say, one hour for complete 
development by sufficiently diluting, only the solution is 
liable to oxidise rather freely, and hence cause staining. 
When diluting, say, a hydroquinone developer with 
three or four times the bulk of water in order to prepare 
a stand developer, too much softness of the image may 
result, when it would be desirable to modify the original 
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formula, using more of the reducing agent so as to in- 
crease the density of the high lights. Ву observing the 
time of first appearance of the image and multiplying by 
the factor, one obtains the time requisite for the de- 
velopment. 

In testing any developer for its suitability for stand 
developer, it will be found most useful to employ a 
Chapman Jones sensitometer (as supplied by Messrs. 
Sanger Shepherd and Co.). One can with this expose 
a plate for a given time behind a negative containing 
twenty-five square patches of varying opacity, to а 
standard light, such as that of a standard candle. If 
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developed until the twentieth or twenty-fifth square be 
visible, the gradation, contrast, and density can be well 
compared, each plate being similarly exposed under the 
sensitometer and developed with the solution it 1s 
desired to investigate. Strips of plates exposed in the 


H. and D. sensitometer can be equally well treated, the 
densities of each differently exposed portion being read 
off with the photometer, and the results plotted as on 
the usual curves. 

Some miscellaneous remarks on special phases of 
development will next week form the concluding article 
of this series. 


А М article which might have been entitled ‘ Amateurs I 
Have Met" is contributed to the Camera (Philadelphia, 
July) by A. W. Bromley, a dealer in photographic supplies. 
The writer begins with “the man who is fastidious because he is 
a bad worker," who, he says, is a curious psychological study, 
but a very common type. Writes Mr. Bromley :— 


“Не is slovenly or careless, and most of his results are 
failures. Of course he will not admit, even to himself, that the 
fault lies with his method of working. If he buys his solu- 
tions, he blames them; if he prepares them himself, he blames 
the plates, and tries another brand. Gradually he develops ап 
attitude of extreme fussiness toward all photographic requisites. 
For him there is only one plate good enough—the make with 
which he happened to get a few decent results. He is also very 
particular about everything being ‘quite fresh.’ 

“Ап incident contrasting the fussiness of the raw amateur 
with an expert’s absence of fussiness occurred a few months 
ago. <A small seaside dealer had in stock a packet of plates of 
an unusual size, which he knew to be at least three years old. 
About half a dozen amateurs declined to accept the plates when 
told how long they had been in stock. Then a man, whose 
name is well known in photographic circles, happened to call at 
that shop and ask for that particular size of plate. ‘I’ve only 
one packet, and they’re over three years old,’ he was told. 
After examining the much-rejected packet of plates carefully, he 
said, ‘ These plates are at least five years old. І can tell by the 
printing of the label? He bought them, and a few days later 
developed them in the same shop. “І shall make at least $25 
out of that packet of plates your customers wouldn't buy,' he 
announced as he showed a dozen good negatives." 

Mr. Bromley scorns the amateur photographers who go tor 
advice to a shop where they do not deal; for instance, the man 
who buys a camera in the city and then asks a dealer near his 
home to explain its use. He goes on :— 


“А man once went into a suburban shop and said, “1 see you 
sell photographic materials, so I suppose you know something 
about photography. Can you tell me what is the matter with 
these prints?’ The prints were examined and discussed, and 
the dealer was profusely thanked for his courtesy. ‘I buy 
everything I want in the city,’ said the grateful one. ‘I like 
to have things fresh. I knew you wouldn't mind answering a 
litle question like that.' Fortunately there are not many of 
his stamp, or shopkeepers would have to put over their doors, 


Tbe Peculiarities of Amateur Photographers. 


‘This establishment is open for the purpose of doing business.’ 

'" Very amusing is the amateur ‘who puts on style.’ He may 
or may not be an expert, but in any case he talks much bigger 
than he is. He delivers lectures on photography in the shop, 
and advises the dealer how to conduct his business. ‘You 
should stock So-and-So's plates,’ a brand never asked for. This 
gentleman always has prints from his best negative in his 
pocket ; but, of course, they are not his best. Oh, no, the best 
are at home. Years ago, when I was younger and more easily 
impressed than I am now, a gentleman called and asked to look 
at a camera. Не was shown the one referred to. ‘Is it a Beck 
lens?’ he asked. ‘Let me see.’ He opened and looked through 
it. ‘No, I see it isn’t,’ he said. It was not, and I felt that I 
was privileged in meeting an expert in lenses. A very little 
reflection, however, convinced me that neither he nor any one 
else could recognise a lens in that way. In a subsequent con- 
versation he gave himself away completely; he was not an 
expert in lenses, neither was he in anything else connected with 
photography. 

“It is inevitable that a hobby which develops enthusiasts 
also develops bores. Of course, it is a pleasure to listen to an 
enthusiast who is an expert, and can show work possessing 
merits beyond those of correct exposure and development. But 
there are enthusiasts who are not producers of artistic photo- 
graphs, and who have a great deal to say that is not worth 
saying. There are three kinds of enthusiasts—the expert, the 
man who realises that his enthusiasm may be a nuisance to 
other people, and the bore. We can not all be of the first kind, 
but we can all avoid being of the last. 

* Just a word for faddists. Every dealer could make a list 
of the leading plates and papers in the order of their popularity. 
If you ask a dealer for a brand he does not keep, be sure you 
are in a minority in your preference. You may have good 
reasons, but, at any rate, the majority are not with you. My 
experience of amateurs is that the more expert a worker is, the 
less violent are his prejudices. Ап expert has preferences, but 
he does not waste more time and shoe-leather upon them than 
they are worth. Also, don't exaggerate the importance of fresh- 
ness. I have known an amateur decline plates because they 
were a month old! АП the best makes are good for four or five 
years, and I have seen excellent negatives from plates nine years 
old. Remember, unless you are a stranger living miles away, а 
dealer would much rather sell you nothing than something that 
is not satisfactory." 


—— — — — — 


“ Auleitung zur Photographie." —A new and enlarged edition 
of “ Auleitung zur Photographie " is just to hand from the 
press of Wilhelm Knapp, Halle (price 4s. 6d). This book, 
emanating from the pen of Pizzighelli, is replete with all kinds 
of information on every branch of amateur photography, the 
more modern processes, such as the autochrome, being fully 
but simply dealt with. It is essentially an amateur's book, 
and, as such, will be found an excellent general guide, more 
especially as “ Mistakes, their Cause and Avoidance," is dis- 
cussed in connection with each process in turn where there are 
likely pitfalls. А set of full-page reproductions of pictures by 
well-known photographers is included in the now usual Con- 
tinental fashion, at the end of the book, which are of consider- 
able interest, though one feels that the quality of the paper 
used for them might with advantage have been a little better. 


The Ubiquitous Postcard.— According to a daily paper, the 
picture postcard craze has ceased to be a ' boom," it has 
become a “habit,” and practically as many picture cards are 
sent through the post as ever. The P.O. authorities must 
indeed be grateful to the inventor of this form of correspon- 
dence. Investigation points to the fact that not only did 
Germany invent the picture postcard, but she holds record in 
the sending of them. According to statistics just issued by the 
German Post Office, 1,394 million postcards were forwarded 
from Germany last year. Great Britain comes second with 800 
millions, the United States third with 799 millions, and Japan 
fourth with 665 millions. The Americans are the most prolific 
letter-writers, and in 1907 they posted 5,302 million epistles. 
Great Britain is second with 2,694 millions, Germany third with 
1,967 millions, France fourth, 1,011 millions. 
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ON KEEPING UNSENSITISED CARBON TISSDE. 


By HAROLD HOLCROFT, M A., F.R.P.S. 


ET another cherished illusion has departed, leav- 
ing me sadder, if wiser. This time it concerns 
carbon tissue. 

Some few years ago I laid in a little stock of 
unsensitised carbon tissue, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it would remain in good condition for many 
years, perhaps for the rest of my life, if only reasonable 
care were taken in storing the tissue. Alas! this little 
stock of which I was so proud will now depart to the 
refuse destructor direct, and not in the shape of 
damaged and waste prints and failures generally, as is 
the more usual course. 

Perhaps the thought of the labour saved to me in this 
way ought to cheer me up a little; but, strange to say, it 
does not. The tale is brief, and may serve as a warning 
—perhaps not. 

The stock of insensitive tissue of several brands and 
various colours was collected at different dates ranging 
between ten and fifteen years ago. 

It was stored in a reasonably dry and cool room all 
the time. 

Soon after purchasing the tissue I happened to see 
some of Demachy's gum prints, and I made up my 
mind to master the difficulties of this newly-resuscitated 
process. It proved a long business, and even yet is not 
finished ; and all these years I had little spare time 
left for carbon or any other kind of print. Hence 
the present trouble. Опе of my candid friends 
says it serves me right for going astray from the 
"straight" path; but I do not argue with him— 
it is of no use. 

The other day I got out some of the stock of tissue in 
serene confidence to make a few prints. Result: All the 
tissue sensitised was insoluble even at 120? F. I was 
astonished, to put it mildly, and was obliged to suppose 

» ‘ myself guilty of some 

А Ж. g” error either in sensitising 

| or drying, so started again 


the production of a photo- 
graph have been so much 
condemned as the combined 
toning and fixing bath; and yet few methods appeal so 
strongly to the average worker. 

The combined bath possesses many advantages. Апа 
it is unquestionable that if identical results, identical in 
quality and permanence, could be obtained by the use of the 
combined bath, and by separate toning and fixing, no one 
would hesitate to adopt the former. There is no comparison 
in the amount of work involved in the two methods, espe- 
cially if a large number of prints are being treated. Wash- 
ing, toning, washing again, fixing, and the final washing 
form a tedious process in silver printing—a process that 
renders silver printing arduous and tiring. With the com- 
bined bath no such long and arduous work is necessary. 
With many formula the prints are placed direct in the 
solution without any preliminary washing, and a tedious 
task is thereby saved. There is simply the one operation, 


F the methods of working in 


with a new bath of bichromate, and under undeniable 
conditions. Result: The whole lot insoluble, and would 
not strip. 

This had become serious, and called for drastic in- 
vestigation; but before beginning it appeared advisable, 
as a matter of form, to prove first that the unsensitised 
tissue itself was in good condition, although I had no 
serious doubts upon the subject, as it certainly was all 
right when new. Samples of the insensitive tissue were 
soaked in cold water for twenty minutes, and then placed 
in a bath of water where the temperature could be 
gradually raised. Result: Most of the samples failed 
to dissolve until the thermometer registered 120° F. 
One sample only dissolved at a lower point, viz., 110° F. 
From the surface of the tissue, skins floated off which 
did not dissolve at 160° F. The stock of tissue generally 
will stand careful examination by ocular inspection; it is 
apparently in perfect order, but, nevertheless, it is now 
quite useless even for lighting the domestic fires. 

What I want to know is, why insensitive carbon 
tissue, which, when new, will dissolve in water at go° F. 
or below, requires a temperature of 120° F. for solution 
when ten years old? 

A further point noticed in the case of a few sheets of 
tissue which had been kept in another place which was 
not too dry, was that there were some circular dull spots 
on the surface of the gelatine, which could be seen by 
looking along the sheet towards the light, and not 
otherwise. These samples also turned out failures, but 
for another reason as well as age. Тһе spots are evi- 
dently due to internal fungoid growths, which decom- 
pose the gelatine. Result: The spots are almost com- 
pletely soluble at low temperatures, even when sensi- 
tised and exposed to light; the rest of the tissue is in- 
soluble as before. 

The moral of this little episode is, do not keep your 
insensitive tissue for ten years, unless you wish to in- 


vite trouble. 


THE COMBINED TONING AND | 
FIXING BATH. 


© 4 By HENRY W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S. € 2 
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and then the final washing. А saving of labour, however, 
cannot be regarded as a real advantage if the quality is 
in any way sacrificed, or if resulting disadvantages counter- 
balance the simplicity of the work. The question naturally 
arises, Is there any real objection to the combined bath, 
or any disadvantage that cannot be removed by care or a 
correct method of working? An experience of many years 
in silver printing and toning enables me to state very 
definitely that there is absolutely no disadvantage or valid 
objection to a combined bath if it is correctly constituted 
and used. 
A Point in Favour. 

There is one very strong point that can be advanced in 
favour of the combined bath. Тһе tone of the print can be 
judged with certainty. Тһе colour of the print, as it lies in 
the dish, is the colour that it will be when finished. A print 
is always slightly colder in tone after drying, whatever the 
process employed, but this slight difference is the only allow- 
ance that has to be made. Consequently, the tone of a pre- 
ceding print may always be matched in succeeding work, as 
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there is no after process to modify it. In separate toning 
and fixing the colour of the print frequently changes con- 
siderably in the fixing bath; and there is no uniformity in 
this change. Prints from two different negatives will 
change in different degrees; they may appear to be identical 
when in the toning bath, but during fixing a distinct differ- 
ence becomes apparent. 


Тһе Question of Permanence. 

The great objection that is continually urged against the 
combined bath is the fleeting character of the prints pro- 
duced by its aid. “Тһе combined bath will not give per- 
manent prints,” has been reiterated again and again until 
most photographers accept the statement without question. 
And yet it has never been shown conclusively that the prints 
produced in a properly constituted combined bath are less 
permanent than those toned and fixed in separate solutions. 
Quite recently I was shown some prints that had been hang- 
ing in a London shop exposed to gas fumes and all the 
changes and severe conditions of the London atmosphere 
for nearly fourteen years, but they showed no sign of fading 
or deterioration. They were gelatino-chloride prints toned 
and fixed in a combined bath. Very few silver prints would 
have survived such a severe ordeal. 

The fact that many silver prints toned and fixed in a com- 
bined bath fade can scarcely be urged as a valid objection 
against the method of working; it is simply an indication 
that the method has not been correctly employed. The same 
objection might be urged with equal force against separate 
toning and fixing, since prints that are separately toned and 
fixed fade or deteriorate quite as seriously as those produced 
by the combined bath. 

A silver print is a delicate structure; unless care and 
knowledge are exercised throughout its production, it is very 
liable to decomposition. If permanence is required, the con- 
ditions which tend to stability must be fulfilled. 


Use and Abuse. 

The combined bath is very largely used by amateurs, and 
too frequently a solution is compounded with the object of 
being kept ready for use, and employed many times in. suc- 
cession, rather than for producing the most permanent 
prints. Using a solution many times in succession is a very 
frequent source of fading. The bath loses its fixing power 
and its gold-depositing properties also; it may still continue 
to tone, but each succeeding batch of prints possess less 
stability than the preceding. 

Referring again to Mr. Wall's note in THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS for August 2, 1907, he there calls atten- 
tion to a method advanced by Professor Namias, who advo- 
cates fixing the prints in an acid fixing bath before using 
the combined toning and fixing solution. 

Mr. Wall expresses his opinion tersely. Не says, “ I give 
Namias’ method for what it is worth." I would have ex- 
pressed it still more strongly. First, an acid fixing bath is 
in the highest degree undesirable for prints on printing-out 
papers; and, in addition, if prints require a preliminary fix- 
ing, the advantage of the combined bath largely disappears. 
Permanent prints have been produced without such ques- 
tionable additions to a simple method of toning and fixing, 
and permanent prints may still be produced by those who will 
use a combined bath carefully and intelligently. 


Points to Note. 

The following are the conditions that must be fulfilled :— 
(1) The photographer should mix the bath as required. Suffi- 
cient for the bath of prints to be toned should be mixed, 
and when used it should be thrown away. Under no cir- 
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cumstances should it be used for a succeeding batch of 
prints. Its composition after once using is uncertain, and in 
many cases it may contain the germs of fading or loss of 
quality. By mixing the solution as required, a suitable and 
reliable bath can always be secured; its composition is 
known. 

(2) There should be sufficient hypo in the solution to fix 
the prints perfectly. It is useless to raise the question of 
the actual quantity of hypo necessary for the given number 
of prints; the solution must be sufficiently strong to fix the 
prints thoroughly during toning. А considerable excess of 
hypo is necessary. 

(3) There must be sufficient gold to tone the prints to the 
extent required. 

(4) The solution should be slightly alkaline. 


Formulae and Method of Working. 
A formula that I have employed for several years with very 
satisfactory results is the following :— 


Hypo: ноа РЕ XA кыры 2 02 
* Ammonium sulphocyanide ..................... 20 gr 
* Lead acetate онаа аа E еке IO gr. 
* Gold Chloride: эзы patents da rye canes I gr. 

Ammonia; боа НУ ыды тарай абы Io mm 

Water to make: сы екеін iesus Жетен IO OZ. 


The hypo should be mixed with sufficient water to make 
nearly 10 oz., and the other ingredients added in the order 
given, the solution being stirred or shaken between each 
addition. 

This formula gives warm tones. For warm purple one- 
fourth more of each ingredient marked * should be used. 
For deep purple the quantities should be 30 gr., 15 gr., and 
13 gr. respectively, the quantity of water and the amounts 
of the other ingredients remaining unchanged. Ten ounces 
of solution will be sufficient for eight whole-plates, fifteen 
half-plates, or thirty-two quarter-plates prints. For a 
smaller number proportionate quantities should be taken. 

The prints are immersed in the solution without any pre- 
liminary washing. They should remain in the solution for 
twelve minutes at the least, the amount of gold being regu- 
lated so that the desired tone is not produced in less than 
that time. This is the reason for varying the quantities of 
some of the constituents. | | 

The most simple and satisfactory method of preparing this 
bath is by keeping a series of stock solutions. 


NO. I. 
HYPO e ————— BP 16 oz. 
Water sufficient to make ........................ 32 07. 
No. 2. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ....................... 2 02. 
Water to make .............................>%-..%... 112 Oz. 
No. 3. 
Lead acetate канона оока ннат I OZ. 
Hot water to make ................................ 112 02. 
Хо. 4. 
Gold chloride .........................22......... 15 gr. 
Water to make ............................-444...... 31 oz. 
No. 5. 
Ammonia .880 ....................................... 1 OZ. 
Water to make ............. eene I2 OZ. 


For preparing the bath from these stock solutions, for 
warm tones take :— 


NO ОЛКЕ УЛ на dnd Г а жетк RN RE eas 4 02. 

Add water ............................................. 5 oz. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 ....................... .. each 120 mm. 
5:89 -————— — — 


THE HOMELAND HANDBOOKS—* DOVER AND ITS SURROUNDINGS.” 


E have received from The Homeland Association, of 

Chandos Chambers, 15, Bedíord Street, Strand, W.C., 
a copy of their latest handbook, entitled '* Dover and its 
Surroundings." It is the officially recognised guide, and 15 
written by Henry Harbour and illustrated by photographs by 
W. J. Brunell and others. The contents include an account of 
the sea front and the harbour, the chief buildings and features 
of interest, the castle, and the surrounding country, while the 
story of Dover, which 15 especially of interest just now in the 


light of the pageant which has just been held, is not forgotten. 
Cyclists will find some of the best routes for tours described, 
and even motorists are provided with all necessary local in- 
formation. 

It is sufficient to say that this little handbook is worthy of 
a place on the shelf along with its excellent predecessors. Price 
ба. пе. А map of the district and town, on the scale of one 
inch to the mile, is provided, taken direct from plates of H.M. 
Ordnance Survey. 
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REMEMBER acouple of 
| years ago I maintained, 
on this page, that cyclo- 
photography could be 
made to pay its own ex- 
penses, given a little gump- 
tion on the part of the 


pedaller in choosing the 
subjects at which io aim 
his lens. I preached on press photography—frankly no novel 
doctrine, but nevertheless one curiously neglected—and I said 
that the cyclist had certain advantages over the pedestrian— 
advantages which I urged him to follow up. I pointed out that 
Country Life (to mention only the king of its class of papers) 
makes constant use of what one may call “ pretty bit" photo- 
graphs, and who should be able to range over a wider field of 
© pretty bits" than the cyclist? And I 
asserted, too, that there were possibilities | 
in actual road scenes—nice hedgy corners ©: 
with sheep coming along, and so forth— 
saleable to the same journal, if tastefully 
chosen. ы 
Then and Now. ; 
What I wrote then was true, as I myself 
proved repeatedly; and to-day it is even 
truer. For the odd thing about press 
photography is that it is an expanding 
rather than contracting outlet for one's 
cash-earning energies. One type of sub- . 
ject may grow stale and be abhorred of editors, but a dozen 
other types of subject spring up to take its place. They must 
do so, for the number of pages to be filled with illustrations 
increases rather than diminishes. This is by the way, though. 
What I was going to remark was that, even since I wrote that 
two-years-past batch of notes, an entirely new line of press pos- 
sibilities for cyclists has arisen, which alone may mean several 
guineas every summer to any reader of these words. 


The Motor Pays. 

" Out of evil comes good." The hated motor, which is 
worrying some of us off the main high roads, can be made to 
pay toll to our cameras. I don’t mean that I recommend any- 
body to scour the country hoping to obtain an immaculate por- 
trait of “ The Hon. Reggie So-and-So on his new Panchard,” 
and thereby lure untold wealth into his purse. No doubt that 
is an important branch of motor press work; but it is for the 
pro., not for the amateur. What I desire to draw attention to 
is the fact that the good old “ pretty bits," if containing а 
motor, are now even more pleasing in the eyes of editors than 
the whilom “ pretty bits" with the flock 
of sheep or rustic haymakers. 


Scenery versus Car. 

Once а month Country Life offers а 
prize of two guineas for the best picture 
of a motor-car in a pretty setting. Mark 
the pretty setting, for it, I can assure you, 
is the vital secret of winning that prize. 
Put broadly, the editor of C. Z. does not 
care twopence what is the name of the 
motor in the picture, or the name of its 
owners; nor does he want the motor to 
monopolise two-thirds of the picture while 
the scenery is squashed hardly visibly 
round its margins. The scenery is what 
our Yankee friends would call * It” with a capital I; the 
motor must be visible, but it may be quite small, provided it is 
well placed. The picture, in short, must make the reader of 
C. L. say to himself, “ That is the sort of country I should like 
to motor through," not, “ That is the sort of motor I should 
like to buy.” See? 

The Cyclist’s Range. 

The monthly two guineas is worth winning; but observe that 
motor pictures are used every week, and for each one the proper 
price of ten-and-six is paid for the right to reproduce. So, 
though we can’t all expect to carry off the prize, we need not 
despair of receiving really remunerative payment in any case. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURIST. 


See what a pull the cyclist has over his non-cycling competi- 
tors in work of this kind! Every time the cyclist sallies forth 
on a Saturday afternoon he can contrive to explore a fresh 
neighbourhood of promising country, of a radius only limited 
by the daylight hours he has to spare; whereas the pedestrian 
is tied to “ walking distance "— which means, when burdened 
with apparatus, a mere mile or two. Obviously it is no use 
submitting pictures of motors in practically the same setting 
over and over again. The editor, one may safely guess, will 
become tired of the same “ Woodland Road " or “ Quiet Vale ” 
after having seen a picture of a motor in either more than a few 
umes running. 

“How to —. 


The tip for getting the right sort 
of picture is this. First choose 
your setting—preferably a 
slightly curved stretch of road, 
and preferably on a slope. The 
curve is recommended because 
then the motor is not viewed 
dead-on, and the slope so that 
the motor shall not be against 
the sky. Set up your camera 
(in this work a tripod is very 
advisable indeed—even the tiniest 
tripod will do) and “ compose ” 
the view very carefully, so that the road makes a nice line and 
the background will show up the motor when it comes to the 
right spot in the composition. Having got everything ready, sit 
down and smoke your pipe or read THE А.Р. AND P. N. tilla 
motor turns up. Voilà tout! With your hand on the bulb, 
watch the motor coming along till it is at the point you have 
focussed on. Then squeeze. 


Welcome Dust. 

If the road is dusty, all the better. А trail of dust behind 
the motor, if not so voluminous as actually to blot out the 
scenery, is a welcome item, as it gives a definite impression of 
movement. Motors without dust behind them too often look as 
though they were standing still to be '' took." And don't be 
frightened because you haven't got a focal-plane shutter. For 
* Brooklands " motors this is essential; but in the kind of pic- 
ture I am describing, nearness doesn't matter. Тһе motor сап 
be a tiny spot in the distance on the road, provided always that 
it is clearly distinguishable as a motor, and may not be mis- 
taken for a donkey cart or a pinhole. If your picture is sharp, 
and you print it on P.O.P. or glossy bromide, you can safely 
submit a print as small as quarter-plate; but if you have an 
enlarger, there can be no doubt that an enlargement (but not so 
big as to lose detail) will be more impressive. 


Composition, Viewed Commercially. 

Finally, let me repeat that the choice of the setting is the 
prime secret of success. The more you study pictorial composi- 
tion, the more you will succeed, even in a comparatively com- 
mercial line such as this, because a 
knowledge of composition teaches you 
how to emphasise what should be empha- 
sised and suppress what should be sup- 
pressed. While the motor should be 
small, the lines of the composition should 
lead the eye to it, and it should be placed 
in a strong situation. Hilly country 
clearly will be the happiest hunting- 
ground, but it is no less plain that 
you must choose a road on which there 
is a reasonable probability of a motor 
coming along while you wait! Patience 
is a virtue which must be cultivated, 
but the patience which waits for motors on a route as unfruitful 
of them as Simple Simon's pail of water was of fish is not the 
sort which will earn the half guineas which are to help pay for 
(I hope) both camera and bike. 

Apart from the possibilities of winning prizes for this type of 
picture, there is always the opportunity presented of securing 
really good pictorial results for exhibition purposes. И may not 
always be possible to secure a result equal to Demachy's 
** Speed," but something of the sort is worth trying for. 
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HE Studio “ specials " are always good, frequently 

notable, but invariably well printed and presented. 

This year’s special summer number—a trifle late in 
making its appearance, but welcome nevertheless—deals 
with the topical subject of * Colour Photography,'' and, as 
an afterthought, with ''other recent developments of the 
art of the camera." 

It is a sumptuous volume, and cheap at 5s., but the 
purchaser who—influenced by the title—expends that sum 
in the fond hope of finding among its beautifully-printed 
pages reproductions of some of the best that has been 
produced by colour photography during the past year or 
so will be woefully disappointed. Reproductions of auto- 
chromes there certainly are—fourteen of them—and they 
are the best reproductions we have yet seen. There аге 
also reproductions of two oil prints in colours, and two 
colour gum prints, and ninety-six reproductions in mono- 
chrome of pictures by most of the best known pictorial 
workers of the day. It is somewhat of a pity іп a produc- 
tion of this kind, where apparently no expense has been 
spared in making the colour reproductions so good, that 
better subjects were not selected, if only to give point to the 
principal title on the cover. With the exception of two, none 
of the examples given of colour photography are up 
to the standard of dozens of fine autochromes which have 
been exhibited during the past year. . 

This can, however, be overlooked in the general excellence 
of the book, and the fine selection of monochrome work 
reproduced. Іп addition to this, the prefatory outburst on 
the part of one Dixon Scott, in which the subject of colour 
photography—or rather the autochrome plate—comes in for 
a panegyrical impeachment, must make all the red grains 
of all other autochromes combine in a rosy blush. 

Many points, however, are so well expressed, that we 
quote some paragraphs hereunder. Our readers are ad- 
vised to get the book forthwith, if they desire to read the 
whole article, apart from which, the pictorial contents of 
the number should be seen by every amateur. As these Studio 
** specials ” usually go out of print very speedily after pub- 
lication, application for ** Colour Photography " should be 
made without delay to the offices of the Studio, 44, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


Mr. Scott Gives а Definition of the Autochrome. 


“ An exquisite automatic delicacy resulting іп an image 
of unyielding exactness—that, then, is the physical basis 
of this autochrome process; and our task is to discover 
what manner of esthetic structure it is possible to erect 
on such a base. And when we examine the case for auto- 
chrome in this bare way, picked clean and reduced to its 
simplest elements, two decidedly ominous circumstances 
begin to thrust themselves forward. For we find, in the 
first place, that the ‘exquisite automatic delicacy’ is of 
such a jealous nature that it becomes the stern enemy of ail 
subsequent delicacies. And we find, in the second, that 
the *unyielding exactness' of the image is veracious in 
that fanatical way which is really a kind of fierce false- 
hood, that the image is truer to nature than nature is true 
to herself, so implacably precise that it is in effect a dis- 
tortion. ” 

The “Faker” Dismayed. 

“ Let us consider these two momentous attributes in 
turn. . . . As to the first, it must be evident to all, that the 
moment the human hand creates a machine of greater 
delicacy than itself, it instantly surrenders its right to inter- 
vene, and shrink into subordination. That, at all events, 
is precisely what has happened here. The subtlety of this 
autochrome instrument, the exquisite nature of the opera- 
tions conducted by those incredibly well-drilled battalions of 
billions of delicate discs, makes it absolutely impossible for 
the human hand to intervene in any way, to offer to aid or 
to modify the plan of attack, to introduce a partial armis- 
tice, or to release any of the colours once they have been 
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made captive. Тһе operator has to stand helplessly aside 
whilst these Liliputian Frankensteins of his creation auto- 
matically conduct their own unswerving campaign. АП 
other recent developments in photography have been 
curiously complementary: with every development of the 
scientific side of its nature there has generally marched a 
corresponding and balancing development of the aesthetic 
side—apparatus of increasing exactness being equalised by 
new licences conferred on the operator—the orthochromatic 
plate, let us say, being counterbalanced by the Rawlins oil 
process. But in the case of this last vivid development no 
such complementary freedom has thus far been conferred. 
It would seem as though science, swollen by the marvel- 
lous nature of her latest achievement, had grown intolerent 
of control or interruption; had decided to keep the whole 
matter rigidly in her own hands. 


Тһе Truth, and Nothing but the Truth. 

“Апа when we turn to the second of those ominous phy- 
sical circumstances, to the extravagant accuracy of the 
final image, this total inability to modify appears a yet more 
serious defect, the vivid chains of office with which science 
has loaded the worker bear a stil more striking resem- 
blance to actual fetters and gyves. It is this extravagant 
accuracy, of course, this fanatical truthfulness, which is 
responsible, in landscape work, for that odd effect of acidity, 
of asperity, which we noticed at the outset; and it is 
scarcely more difficult to prove its inevitability than it is to 
demonstrate its existence. . . . We all know that when we 
survey a landscape we do not see each colour independently, 
at its intrinsic value, but that all sorts of strange feuds and 
alliances going on between the colours as they settle them- 
selves in the chambers of the eye, result in an image 
curiously interwoven and interdependent—this | colour 
being subordinated to that, another thrilling warmly in re- 
sponse to the attentions of a fourth, a fifth and sixth enter- 
ing darkly into a sinister suicidal pact. Detach any one 
colour from the sweep of sea, sky, field, and shore—guard 
it with your hands, as you look at it, so that it may be held 
free from the interference of its neighbours, and you will 
find that its colour is a very different thing from that which 
it wears when you let your hands fall and the whole great 
company of yellows, blues, and greens burst upon the sight 
at once. The actual intrinsic value of the sand is flushed 
almost to flesh colour by the vivid green of the grass. Тһе 
water beyond it deepens its blue a little in response to the 
glow of the beach; and even the purple distance behind 
you, the long range of rolling woods whose aspect still 
rings and echoes subtly in your senses, is not without a 
secret influence, inducing the whole orchestration to vary 
its tone some fine and delicate degrees further."' 

“What the Eye Does not See. . .” 

* But the Lumière plate, freed from the frailties of the 
human eye, sternly represses these chromatic love matches 
and quarrels. Тһе colour that it registers is the native 
colour; the valid, separate blue of the sea—the independent 
gold of the shore—the green of the grass as the grass would 
seem if the grass were one vast prairie. The result, when 
the eye turns from scene to picture, from original to un- 
flinching reflection, is a sharp sense of shock, an acute 
metallic thrill. The senses, perhaps, strive to reorganise 
the colours, attempt to mollify the rigour; and it is pos- 
sible (although it cannot yet be stated with any certainty) 
that they do manage to work the colours together into some- 
thing more nearly approaching the suavity of the image 
they derive from nature. But it is a feat which they are 
physiologically debarred from performing successfully ; the 
difference between the size of the three-dimensional original 
and the two-dimensional reproduction inevitably baffles 
them: and the autochrome landscape remains something 
of a cold bath, a little discomforting and austere—some- 
thing very far removed from either that sensuous illusion 
called Nature, or that voluptuous reality called Art."' 
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THE SHORE. MERSEA. 


By Percy С. К. WRIGHT, 


THE PASSING ОҒ MERSEA. х в, PERCY с. к WRIGHT. 


O many pictures have been produced from material 
at Mersea Island that I almost wonder at my 
temerity in recommending it to the photographer 
in search of a new hunting ground. But it is a 

case of now or never. Mersea is slowly but surely 
passing into the hands of the land speculator and the 
jerry builder. It hasn't lost its character yet, but each 
new visit sees an alteration, and, from a pictorial point 
of view, its doom is certain. Still, for every picture 
that has been produced, there are a dozen more yet to 
be taken, and even if Mersea was literally invaded with 
photographers І doubt not that somebody would come 
along and discover dozens of fresh subjects that had 
not been taken, or at any rate had not been taken 
properly. 

I remember once going there with a well-known 
exhibitor who had never visited the island before. 
The first day he was a bit disappointed. Тһе place 
hadn't got hold of him. Не saw the obvious views and 
said, ‘‘Oh, everything has been done here,’’ but as 
time went on he discovered new subjects and fresh 
points of view, and before the visit was over he told 
me that he had never been to such a splendid place in 
his life. 

That's just where Mersea scores. It is an unusual 
mixture of seaside and country, a district of wide 
open landscape and thickly-wooded coppice. There are 
seascapes and agricultural pictures to be made. Old 
houses and boats, fishermen and farm labourers to 
be taken. Wonderful old cottages and orchards; mud, 
marsh, and salting subjects; river scenes, beach scenes, 
estuaries, sunsets, and wind-blown trees. 

_No matter what sort of subject you have a predilec- 
tion for, Mersea will provide it. 

І have been to Mersea close upon a dozen times, and 
І hope to again, yet I have never failed to discover 
some new aspect or series of subjects that I have not 
attempted to take before, and I know, too, .of other 
photographers who have had similar experiences. 


It was Horsley Hinton who discovered Mersea, and 
it was he who first proclaimed its infinite variety. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadby, Hector Murchison, Aubrey Harris, 
W. Thomas, Edgar Н. Carpenter, and many others 
whose names are to be found year after year in the 
catalogues of the Salon and R. P. S. exhibitions, have 
photographed there, as well as a host of lesser known 
lights. But its beauties are inexhaustible, and before 
Mersea becomes spoilt by the land company promoter 
and the jerry builder, many another exhibition picture 
will be taken there. 

Go and see Mersea quickly before it gets spoilt. 
During the last four or five years a dozen or two new 
houses have sprung up, and operations on a larger scale 
are threatened. The ‘‘improvements’’ have not yet 
altered the place much, but they will, and photographers 
who mean to go there should '' do it now." 

Formerly the only way to get to the island was to 
drive in from Colchester. Тһе intending visitor had to 
arrange for a dogcart to come to Colchester station 
and fetch him, but the G. E. Railway Co. have recently 
started a motor-bus service, and now, two or three times 
a day, the heavy omnibus rumbles over the ten miles 
of road between Colchester and the sea, linking up 
Mersea with the metropolis, in a way almost undreamt 
of by its photographic pioneers. 

True, it means that the last stage of the journey costs 
but one-and-three instead of half-a-sovereign, but the 
isolation was worth the extra eight-and-ninepence. 
There are few old-world seaside places within easy 
reach of London, and that ten miles' drive used to 
possess an immense attraction. 

There are two courses open to the intending visitor. 
Either rooms can be engaged at one of the cottages in 
the village or at “Тһе City ’’—the quaintly-named 
cluster of fishermen's cottages on the shore—or a room 
can be taken at the ‘‘ White Hart,” opposite the 
church, where the best of fare is provided, and the 
kindliest of hosts and hostesses will give one welcome. 
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The terms at the ‘‘ White Hart °’ are reasonable, but 
the accommodation 15 limited, and arrangements should 
be made well in advance. So many yachtsmen put in 
at Mersea during the summer that the casual visitor may 
have difficulty in obtaining a bed. 

The two photographs reproduced show some of the 
possibilities of the work to be done along the shore, 
but there are scores, if not hundreds, of other subjects 
to be tackled, and I should be surprised indeed if anvone 
visited Mersea for a few days and came away dis- 
appointed. 

1 should certainly recommend the intending visitor to 
take a stand camera when he goes to Mersea. It is one 
of those places where you can get right away out on the 
wide foreshore and be happy. There are no gaping 
urchins to crowd round and worry. You can enjoy the 
leisurely delights of composing your picture on the 
ground glass, try the effect of different lenses, and make 
the careful and deliberate preliminaries that form such 
an attraction for most users of field cameras. 

As skies play an important part in many Mersea land- 
scape pictures, it is certainly worth while taking ortho- 
chromatic plates and a good light filter; and if you are 
lucky enough to possess a telephoto lens, that, too, 
should be added to the equipment. 

It must not be supposed that a hand camera is un- 
necessary. On the contrary, more work will probably 


be done with the hand than with the stand camera; but 
at so many places a field camera is more nuisance than 
it is worth that the devotee of the tripod and the black 


THE BEACH ROAD, MERSEA. 
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cloth will be glad to know that he can 
"serious" photography at Мегѕса 
content. 

Horsley Hinton once told of a man who visited Mersea 
for an hour, and after having madc an exposure or two 
expressed his opinion that the place had been over- 
rated. Probably it had, as far as he was concerned. 
People who expect potted pictorialism, and will not 
take the trouble to spend more than an hour to discover 
the beauties of the district for themselves, usually are 
disappointed. 

That man never went near the best parts of Mersea. 
He went down on the Беасһ just below the church and 
pottered about in a radius of a hundred yards or so, 
and then packed up his kit and rode off. Апа he had 
the effrontery to say that Mersea was over-rated. Why, 
he saw no more Mersea than a man who walked from 
Charing Cross to the Hotel Cecil and back could sav 
that he had seen London. 

There is another reason why Mersea can be recom- 
mended to those who want a holiday. It is delightfully 
bracing, and the ореп-аіг life and the sea breeze act as 
a tonic to the townsman who wants '' bucking up." lf 
any of my readers feels that he has got a liver and wants 
to restore that necessary but often troublesome por- 
tion of his anatomy to its normal condition, let me 
recommend a day or two of the Mersea tonic. I 
will charge nothing for the prescription, but all the 


physicians in Harley Street couldn't suggest a better 
cure. 


indulge in 
to his heart's 


Bv Percy C. R. WRIGHT. 
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A PORTRAIT. By Miss HILDA STEVENSC 
From the Exhibition of Otl-Pigment Prints new open at the Offices cf “The А. P. and P. №.” 
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ANY photographers have specialised in their art 
by studying and photographing our beautiful 
cathedrals. The camera user on the look-out 

for fresh fields to conquer might well select the ruined 
abbeys and priories of Great Britain as a new subject on 
which to exercise his abilities. He will find in their por- 
trayal unlimited material for charming and picturesque 
work. 

In Yorkshire alone there are nearly twenty monastic 
ruins, all possessing distinct and characteristic features 
either of architecture or situation. Having decided, 
say, on some county, it will be as well to select a good 
centre from which to work. Іп the case of Yorkshire 
we could not do better than stay at Harrogate, as from 
this town there are (of course principally in the summer) 
numerous excursions run at reasonable rates to all parts 
of the county, both for the day and for longer periods. 

Perhaps our first excursion may be to Ripon, for 
Fountains Abbey—described by one writer as ‘‘ the 
crown and glory of all that monasticism has left to us in 
England." The ruins of Fountains are admirably pre- 
served, and are environed by a stretch of verdant 
meadow having for a far background the distant hills 
and woods of Yorkshire. 

Bolton Abbey has the advantage over Fountains in 
situation, the Wharfe being essentially a much more 
picturesque stream than the Skell, and the winding 
walks and simple rustic benches of the Duke of Devon- 


A Nole on the Reprccuclicns cn the cpgcsite расе. 
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shire’s grounds are certainly in better taste than Anne 
Boleyn’s Seat, the Moon and Crescent Ponds, and the 
temples of Piety and Fame at Fountains. The ruins at 
Bolton are small comparatively, and at first sight seem 
disappointing, but we soon feel the enchantment of the 
woods which adorn and clothe the valley, and at last the 
distant view of Barden Tower among the trees completes 
the spell. 

Kirkstall Abbey is a splendid ruin, which helps to 
atone for the commerciality and monotony of one of the 
smokiest towns in England—Leeds—to which it is so 
near. As usual with most of our abbeys, Kirkstall is 
situated near a river, the Aire, and at one time no doubt 
the scenery of the neighbourhood was much more 
beautiful than it is at the present time. 

No better judges of a building site ever lived than the 
goodly fellowship that founded the English abbeys in 
the choicest spots the country possessed, and this is 
well exemplified in the case of St. Hilda’s Abbey at 
Whitby. These grand ruins, noble even in decay, 
stand right at the top of the highest cliff, and seem to 
dominate the whole scene hereabouts, town, moors, and 
sea; and the gulls wheeling round the shattered windows 
of the abbey make a picture long to be remembered. 
Space is left to enumerate merely a few other Yorkshire 
abbeys—Kirkham, Byland, Rievaulx (the finest after 
Fountains), Easby, Egglestone (with associations of Sir 
Walter Scott), and Jervaulx. 


— — — 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND CRIME: A GROWING DANGER. 


By M. 


T rapid advance which has been made in recent years 
in methods of reproduction bids fair to bring men back 

to the old-world method of telling stories by pictures 
rather than by words. Not so very long ago vividly descrip- 
tive letterpress was regarded as the best, and, indeed, the 
only legitimate means of bringing before newspaper readers 
a clear knowledge of current events. The '' picturesque ” 
writer commanded high prices for his work, and in many 
cases deserved every penny that he so earned, since his paper 
gained in reputation and influence by the clear-cut actuality 
of his descriptions. Апа side by side with this rivalry went 
the keen struggle to be first in the field. But as time went 
on, regard for strict accuracy was sometimes sacrificed to 
the telling of an interesting story, and so it came about that 
descriptive writing was less eagerly sought after, owing to 
the shortcomings of some seekers after notoriety. 

Meantime the adaptation of photography to the needs of 
It was at last 
found possible to print even on rotary machines a more or 
less satisfactory picture of what had happened on the pre- 
ceding day; and in spite of many grotesque failures, a real 
advance was marked in this respect, which is still being con- 
tinued. This new power has already wrought a considerable 
change in journalism, and, though useful in many ways, it 
is not without some appreciable danger to public morality. 
Much has been written, and much more spoken, about the 
lack of good taste and decency displayed by some Press 
photographers, who, in their efforts to secure topical pic- 
tures, transgress the elementary rules of politeness, and, 
armed with expensive cameras, expose their victims to the 
laughter or scorn of half a million readers. Тһе strong 


C. S. 

language emploved in this connection is too often justified, 
though, no doubt, the practice, when indulged in moderation 
and with some remnant of reticence and respect for the feel- 
ings of others, has its good points; and, if we may judge bv 
present tendencies in journalism, it is certainly popular. 
There is, however, one direction in which the passion for 
actualitv seems to be a growing danger to the community; 
and it is in the representation of the ghastly results of crime 
that the danger is most evident. 

Up to the present English newspapers have avoided this 
pitfall. For this restraint we have to thank the much-abused 
and heavily bethwacked Philistinism of the British public, 
which, whatever its shortcomings may be, would not 
tolerate the adoption, by any paper with a reputation to 
lose, of the unscrupulous methods practised in some other 
countries. Readers of certain wide-read Paris newspapers 
are treated not infrequently to pictures—mercifully blurred 
in most cases—not only of the scene of the latest murder, 
but even of the poor, mangled remains of what was once a 
human being full of life and energy, huddled in a hideous 
heap, or stretched in all the distortion of death by violence. 
When, as sometimes happens, the details of the ghastlv 
scene come out plainly, the impulse of every decent-minded 
person is to destroy the abominable record before it can 
shock the senses of anvone else; and, while detestation of 
the crime is undoubtedly aroused, there also rises in many 
minds the question of the photographer's responsibility in 
the matter. 

For the instinct of imitation which plays so large a part in 
the development, not only of the child, but also of the grown 
man and the race, is answerable for much of the wrongdoing 
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in the world. A man is moulded to a verv great extent by 
his thoughts; and if his mind is constantly dwelling on what 
is clean and honourable, his character will be benefited in 
proportion to the nobility of his ideals and purposes. This 
is why religion and morality agree in recommending men 
to forget the sin-stained past, and to think none but whole- 
some thoughts, so far as they can. For similar reasons 
which in the case of those who are weak-willed are still 
more cogent, the morbid gloating over proofs of human 
depravity tends to a repetition of the evil which it is the 
duty of society in self-defence to keep in check. In our 
complex modern civilisation there are always plenty of 
people ready to be influenced for good or evil by what thev 
see and hear, and it is a commonplace of criminologists to 
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say that every notorious offender has potential, if not actual, 
imitators of his crime. If this be so, the growing tendency 
to employ the camera in securing such unutterably grue- 
some pictures as are sent broadcast through France as 
mental provender for the brainless reader, must be regarded 
as a verv serious omen of the future. This, indeed, is 
realism in its least excusable form; and it is to be hoped 
that before long there will be such a reaction in favour of 
wholesomeness that the daily paper will be in no danger 
anywhere of provoking comparison with the worst days of 
the old Police Gazette, or with any of the crudely coloured 
blocks that depict for the man in the street the latest 
abominable outrage against society in France or else- 
where. 


Some Hints for Beginners Desirous of Improving their 
Work Pictoriallly. ву w. р. werrorp. 


(1) First of all, put aside all fixed ideas as to size 
of print, sharpness of negative, the printing process, the 
tone of print, glaze and polish, and elaborated mount. 
Make all these things subservient to your wishes. 

(2) Thus, because you have a half-plate camera, your 
prints needs not be 6 by 4; if the print looks better 
6 by 4, print it so. Don’t waste your printing papers 
by using so many inches too much. 

(3) If an absolutely sharp negative does not render 
the effect you desire (and dead sharpness is often much 
against effect), be careful to avoid very close focussing. 
If your distance is reduced by sharpness, a very usual 
thing, use a larger stop and focus for the nearer objects. 
Long focus is generally more suitable to pictorial work 
than short. If your rectilinear gives too sharp ап 
image all over the plate, and you cannot for some reason 
use a larger stop, then use a single lens, or the back 
part of your rectilinear, if your camera will extend far 
enough. The maxim is, that a sharp print is not 
necessarily pictorial; one less sharp may give a much 
better effect. 

(4) Don’t crowd too much into one poor little picture. 
One main object should rule; anything else must be 
made secondary. The idea is that the person looking 
at your picture should see what you make the principal 
feature of it. Don’t puzzle his or her poor head in 
wondering whether it’s the reeds in the foreground, the 
tree trunk on the left, or the girl standing in a woe- 


begone attitude on the right. The best way with such 
a picture is to label it, ‘‘ This is the principal object; 
don't look at the others.” 

(s) At first, at all events, avoid figures, male and 
female, and animals of any sort. 

(6) Don't trouble much, at any rate at first, about so- 
called art principles, composition, the position of lines, 
their relation to each other, etc. Try a simpler course; 
first get your picture, and study the art principles as 
you go on. | 

(7) Don't, because you are accustomed to a certain 
printing process, make your negatives to suit it. By 
doing this you may alter the nature of the result pic- 
torially. No, get your negative sharp, crisp and clear, 
or flat, foggy and fuzzy, whichever you require, and 
then choose the best printing process for it. But 
in any case do try to keep some slight adherence to tone. 
A snow view in red chalk, and a sunset in black do not 
impress us as being necessarily truthful. You can- 
not, of course, get your tones absolutelv correct, but 
you can do something towards it. | 

(8) Glaze and polish in prints are not helpful pictoriall y. 

(9) Over-elaboration of mount, either in its design or 
variety of tints, is not desirable. Ав a matter of fact, 
the less obtrusive the mount the more prominent the 
print. If you have a print that you would rather was 
passed unnoticed, then use an elaborate mount, and that 
will be looked at more than the picture. 


—  — نھ‎ 
А NEW FOREGROUND RAY FILTER. 


HE idea of а gradated ortho. screen is not a new one. 

Screens have been made by amateurs, and articles have 
been written from time to time describing them, but we are not 
aware that such a screen has been put on the market until the 
present time. This new screen is called the ** Grada," and is 
supplied by Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway. In form it is 
similar to other mounted ortho. screens, and is made in a spring- 
clip ring to fit on the front or back of the lens. Тһе screen 
itself is made so that the top portion is of yellow tint, gradating 
to the bottom part, which is clear glass. When the filter is 
placed on the front of the lens so that the yellow portion is at 
the top, or on the back of the lens so that the clear glass part is 
at the top, the full qualities of an ortho. plate can be secured, 
so far as correct rendering of the sky is concerned, but with 
no increase in exposure for the foreground. Тһе increase of 
exposure appears to be one of the drawbacks to the use of 
ortho. screens among many amateurs, especially hand camera 
workers, but here, with a normal exposure, the full value of the 
clouds in the sky will be secured and a full exposure given the 
foreground at the same time. For securing clouds on the same 


negative as foreground we can recommend this screen, espe- 
cially for the hand camera worker who employs brief exposures. 
We would point out, however, that orthochromatic rendering of 
foliage in the foreground will not be assisted in the same 
manner as a complete screen would be capable of doing. If 
this is necessary and the sky is of no moment, the filter may be 
reversed so that the foreground is screened and the sky is photo- 
graphed through the clear glass portion. This may, however, 
not be so disadvantageous as it appears at first sight. The 
tones of the foreground will be right and the sky will be greatly 
over-exposed. Under ordinary circumstances this extreme 
over-exposure will result in the sky portion of the negative 
being thin and flat instead of dense and hard, and a negative 
of good tonal value should result. 


The “ Grada " screen is made in various sizes, and the prices 
are as follows:— 


Diameter І in., 7/6; 11 in., 7/9; Ір; in, 8/9; I, in., 10,6; 
I} in., 12/9; ІР in., 17,6 ; ІШ in., 18/9; 2 in., 22/6; 2$ in., 30/-. 


Our readers should write to Griffins for further particulars. 
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HARDENING AND FIXING BATHS—FRESH NOTES ON AN OLD TOPIC. 


An instructive and interesting brochure has just reached BW aller шалам ыны ы аны ques 20 02. 
us from the Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz, who describe Potash: ЖОООК ТГ 1.6 oz. 
therein their results obtained from experiments made to Sodium bisulphite .............................. 13 oz. 


investigate combined hardening and fixing baths. Accord- Alum alone added to the hypo bath will, as: above stated, 
ing to them, we know that we can іп a more or less com- cause a precipitation of white sulphur, and it is often 
plete manner render the gelatine film insoluble at the time thought that if this deposit be wiped off the film before 
of fixing by introducing into the hypo bath either formol, the plate is washed, such a bath may be used with impunity. 
formolene, and the salts of alumina or chrome. This is far from being the case. Тһе sulphur is ргесірі- 

Alumina and chrome salts react little by little on a cold rated owing to reaction between the hypo and the alum. 
solution of hyposulphite, forming sulphur precipitate, which The film absorbs both these substances in solution, though 
is deposited on the plates or papers, and which may at a possibly only to a small extent. Nevertheless, a proportion 
later period give rise to incurable sulphurations. The re- oF the reaction takes place within the film, and sulphur is 
searches were therefore carried out to determine the best therefore deposited within the gelatine. This will certainly 
practical conditions under which use of chrome or alumina react with the silver image, given “ favourable ” conditions, 


compounds in the fixing baths might be made. inz-fixi i 
The addition of increasing quantities of ordinary potash E M E EAE ош BN OSE 
alum, and of chrome alum, to a fifteen per cent. solution The conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Lumiére and Seye- 


of hypo showed the investigators that the greatest “іп- | \ 
solubilisation ” for the smallest quantity of alumina is ob- Wetz аге drawn up by them in their customary way—delight- 
н fully concise and to the point. These are as follows :— 


tained with half a grain of chrome alum, or 1} grains of 
1. The addition of soda bisulphite to the fixing bath 


potash alum in one hundred cubic centimetres of fifteen per 56 
cent. hypo solution. prevents the decomposition of sodium hyposulphite, which 


Further experiments showed that by the additional use ordinarily takes place in the presence of alumina or chrome 
of a bisulphite the sulphur precipitation would not take salts, and allows of the addition of these substances to the 
place. Теп or fifteen cubic centimetres of the commercial fixing bath without fear of sulphuration of negatives or 


sodium bisulphite solution used іп a litre of fifteen per cent. prints. 


hypo solution with five grains of alum gives a combined 2. The insolubility of gelatine coatings obtained in the 
hardening and fixing bath in every way satisfactory. In fixing bath by the addition of chrome alum is not affected 
approximate English measures this becomes :— by the addition of small quantities of sodium bisulphite, but 
WEE vC 2 02. it is destroyed by an excess. 
TAY POs ЕСТИСИ ЦИЕ setas ca es reme tar 132 gr. 3. The best proportion of chrome alum and bisulphite 
Sodium bisulphite solution ..................... 15 min. to use in a fixing bath is 5 grammes of chrome alum, 
Chrome alum .................................... 5 gr. and 10 to 15 c.c. of commercial solution of sodium bisulphite 
Writing in the Deutscher Camera Almanach recently, Dr. іп a litre of 15 per cent. hyposulphite solution. 
Irmenbach described the best methods of hardening the 4. Gelatine coatings so rendered insoluble in the fixing 


film to avoid frilling and blisters, and drew attention to the bath are as quickly freed from hyposulphite by washing, as 
excellent hypo-alum bath of Vogel. This is prepared in 16 the case with gelatine coatings not rendered insoluble. 
two separately made up solutions which are mixed after- They also are amenable to the usual manipulations, such as 


wards :— reduction, intensification, etc., and are less liable to dichroic 
А ALOE аны данында ы S a 20 Oz. . fog. 
Sodium sulphite crystals .................... 3 07. Furthermore, they may be washed in warm water and 
lon ec 7 OZ. dried rapidly by heat. 
oe 
X-RAYS AND REVERSAL. carried out by the writer showed that within certain limits it 


Reversal has always been a matter of great interest in theo- — ;s possible to get approximately equal increments іп density by 
retical photography, and much importance attaches to the results multiplication of the exposures by a constant, and that a curve 
recently obtained by Chanoz in connection with the photographic сап be obtained with a straight line portion similar to an 
effect of X-rays. The results were obtained by exposing suc- H. and P. characteristic. 

Cessive portions of a plate to the action of the rays, for varying 
PICTOGRAPHS v. PHOTOGRAPHS. 


times, a series of graduated exposures thus being given. Up to | ' 
а certain point the density in the plate increased for respective The Abbé Brenil describes in “ Anthropologie " the picto- 


increments of exposure, but after a certain length of exposure graphs discovered in Pyrenean caves. The drawings, which 
reversal was experienced. It is stated in the Comptes represent the profiles of animals, are drawn with a pigment рге- 
Rendus, 146, p. 172, that ten minutes’ exposure gave total re- pared with charcoal and manganese dioxide mixed with grease. 
versal, but the exposure, of course, depends entirely on the The use of the bow and arrow amongst these Paleolithic cave- 
coil used, and the current with which it is supplied. Very much dwellers is evidenced by some of the drawings of bisons with 
greater exposures, however, gave a negative image again, or, in arrows sticking in them. These “ pictographs " have thus 
other words, re-reversal. The conclusions arrived at were that proved as permanent and satisfactory proofs of Palaolithic life 
about five times’ normal exposure will produce reversal, and ав the best of modern carbon or platinotype photographs could 


about sixty times’ normal will cause re-reversal. Experiments have done. 
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EVONPORT CAMERA 


CLUB'S two recent out- 
1% ings have been most enjoyable, and have 
, afforded opportunity for varied and 

interesting work. Possibly the first of 


these was the more delightful, in that its 
outward termination was the classic 
ground of Tintagel, around which for centuries has hung the 
romance of Arthur, put into words so long ago in prose, but in 
these later years so musically handled by Tennyson. It is not 
everybody who goes a-photographing at Tintagel who has read 
Sir Thomas Malory or the laureate already named. The party 
who went on the excursion referred to had not the experience 
of those of whom Tennyson wrote : — 


* They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Tintagel by the Cornish sea ; 
And that was Arthur." 


But they did find King Arthur's castle, or the remains of it, 
perched high on the towering cliffs, and on this day, looking 
deep down, the peaceful-murmuring but treacherous sea at the 
foot of these great sea crags. And the party made good use 
of their time, securing many views. The route chosen was by 
the Great Western Railway from Devonport, along the very 
teautiful scenery of the River Lynher, through quaint St. 
Germans, the seat of the ancient bishopric of Cornwall in 
Saxon days, and along the Glyn Valley to Bodmin and Wade- 
bridge beyond, where the railway was left and a coach taken 
for the rest of the journey. The course was through St. 
Teth, where was an ancient cross and a most venerable church. 
The outing proved to be in every way enjoyable. 

А subsequent excursion was to the seat of Mr. С. Soltau- 
Symons at Chaddlewood, a charming spot indeed. The 
grounds are fine, and many pictures were found, but especially 
so in the alpine rockery. There were exquisite examples of 
Japanese maples, maidenhair ferns—especially the Californian 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
variety—rare varieties of toad flax, and numberless other 
things which afforded opportunity for photography. А most 
enjoyable tea was tendered to the company, and at the close of 
it Mr. Soltau-Symons was heartily thanked for his kindness 1n 


permitting the visit and for his hearty hospitality, which vote 
he suitably acknowledged. 

This beautiful place is quite near the ancient town of 
Plympton, the birthplace and long residence of the first Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Painting, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Many charming and artistic subjects are to be found here. The 
party returned in the cool of the evening after a most agreeable 
outing. 

Plymouth Photographic Society recently had a very pleasant 
trip to Grenofen Bridge, a most picturesque spot in the region 
of the Tavy and Walkham Rivers. The outing was altogether 
successful, and a capital lot of work was done. Visitors who 
may come into the Plymouth district should certainly not fail 
to look up this portion of Devon. 

The Devon and Cornwall District of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists quite lately made an excursion to a most interesting and 
historic portion of Cornwall. The party had representatives 
from many parts of the two western shires, and though not 
primarily photographic, yet many members had cameras, and 
some work was done. The first halt was at Lanhydrock, the 
seat of Viscount Clifden—a very charming old place of Tudor 
architecture with most delightful gardens and splendid speci- 
mens of trees and shrubs, especially rhododendrons. After 
inspection of the old place, the party was entertained at 
luncheon, and full justice was done to the occasion. Hence the 
party proceeded to the famous ruins of Restormel Castle, a 
Norman edifice of large size, belonging to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall The photographic possibilities here are numerous, and 
the remains of the old chapel are particularly interesting. After 
full inspection of this spot, the party proceeded to Lostwithiel, 
where tea concluded the functions of the day. А photograph 
of the party was taken at the castle. 


— — —— —Néite— — —— 


NOTES FROM 


Old Leeds Exhibition.—Antiquarians will be 
know that an exhibition devoted to the recording of the “ past " 
of “© Old Leeds ” is now running at the Leeds City Art Gallery, 
and has a very special recommendation in the fact that admis- 
sion is free, with the exception of Thursday, which, by the way, 
is made exclusive by being reserved for a charge of sixpence. 

The promoters have gathered together a very excellent loan 
collection of portraits of prominent townsmen whose names will 
be long associated with the history of Leeds as the builders of a 
great city, and citizens of to-day have much cause to revere 
their memory for the spade work which has produced the pre- 
sent-day greatness. 

The Library Committee, who have been acting in conjunction 
with the Leeds Thoresby Society, are to be congratulated on the 
success of the undertaking, whilst special praise is due to Mr. 
Hands, the chief librarian, for the completeness of the collec- 
tion and the lucidity of the cataloguing and displaying. 

Readers who have sympathies with record and survey work— 
in fact all photographers who can make it possible to visit—will 
find much to interest them in the exhibition, which, we are glad 
to note, remains open until September 20, every day between the 


hours of ten to nine. 
=——— 1 —À 


interested to 


New Rooms at Dewsbury.—Some little time ago I referred to. 


a move the Dewsbury Photographic Society were making in the 
direction of finding new club rooms. I am glad to learn they 
have secured a splendid suite of rooms in Bond Street, Dews- 
bury, within three minutes of all railway stations. There is a 
splendid lecture room, with every comfort for lecturers and 
members alike. The society have a live committee, who are 
now arranging their winter syllabus and are looking forward to 
bigger audiences and a successful session. I don't think it will 
be the fault of Mr. Garside, the secretary, or even that enthu- 


YORKSHIRE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


siastic member, Albert Lyle, if things don’t hum at Dewsbury 


this winter. -Д-- 

Huddersfield Photographic Society.—I wish I could say the 
same of the Huddersfield Photographic Society, who for some 
reason or other, best known to themselves, appear to be some- 
what lethargic, and are not very enthusiastic. Being attached 
to a naturalist society, they appear to be divided into groups, 
and some people, myself amongst the number, think that the 
solution would be found if someone founded a Huddersfield 
Camera Club as a separate organisation and scooped in the old 
workers, who made themselves more or less famous a few years 
ago by sending excellent collections of work to leading exhibi- 
tions. 


— —— 
How to Visit the “ Royal ” and “ Salon." —I am informed 
that the Leeds Camera Club are making arrangements to take 
advantage of the special railway facilities offered to visit the 
Franco-British Exhibition, and combine with it a visit to the 
* Royal " and “ Salon." It is not quite settled which date will 
be arranged, but there appears to be little doubt that Septem- 
ber 25 will be selected. Cook's Tourist Agency have offered to 
take the party to London and back, provide hotel accommoda- 
tion and meals for TWO days, conduct the party on two drives 
by char-a-banc to the principal places of interest, and free 
admission to the Franco-British Exhibition, all for an inclusive 
charge of £1 тїз. 6d. Тһе drive would take place on the first 
day, and thus for the second day leave the party liberty of 
action to visit the “ Royal" and ©“ Salon." Visitors who can 
only avail themselves of the first day's programme can do so at 
an inclusive charge of 18s. 6d. If there are any brother photo- 
graphers, members of other Yorkshire societies, who would like 
to join in the party, they will be heartily welcomed, and the 
secretary, F. G. Issott, of 33, Dorset Terrace, Harehills, will be 
glad to hear from them. 
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MESSRS. STALEY'S NEW SERIES OF ANASTIGMATS-THE PHAOS. 


OR some years past А. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies 

Inn, London, have been foremost in connection with the 
supply of high-class lenses at prices which give to the purchaser 
a full advantage from that constant improvement in methods 
of manufacture which is so characteristic a feature of the pre- 
sent age of progress. Hence it in no way surprises us to 
receive from the firm sample lenses of a new series of anastig- 
matic doublets of standard quality, and priced at such low 
figures as may possibly create, at first sight, a certain amount 
of distrust. Examination and trial of the lenses will, however, 
show that, notwithstanding the lowness of price, there is 
nothing unsatisfactory about the lenses, which consist of two 
triple combinations, each of which is truly anastigmatic and 
fully corrected, so that in buying one of these lenses we obtain 
two single anastigmats, and these in combination form an 
anastigmatic doublet of the standard type. 

Nine sizes of the new anastigmat are now stocked by Messrs. 
Staley, those up to 7 in. focal length having a maximum aper- 
ture of F/6.8, while those of greater focal length are somewhat 
less intense, as will be seen from the subjoined table, which 
includes the retail prices:— 


Focal Length in Inches. l'rice Inches. 
46 erm £2 10 бра ыы 7|6.8 
EI. уа ы не» P2 IT Dec F/6.8 
б” осе ар н АО Ж” F/6.8 
Же” 2212 O F/6.8 
BI дабы адын Жара о атада а Е/? 
— Ne L5 10.0 neces 
Io] EEE 157 AO? X0 Sociis icd F/7.5 
(NET DOE o EE. DEP ME F/7.5 
l4. RSG LI IQ O nene Е/7.5 


The two lenses actually before us are as follows:—A doublet 
of 42 in. focal length, intended primarily for quarter-plate size— 
that is to say 3j in. by 44 in.; also a doublet of 7 in. focal 
length, intended nominally for half-plate size, or 64 in. by 
44 in. Both lenses are of similar construction and type, the 
modern standard anastigmat type, and they work at F/6.8 as a 
maximum aperture. Further, they are separable into two com- 
pletely corrected single anastigmatic view lenses, each of these 
having about twice the focal length of doublet. In the first place, 
we may state that the lenses before us are excellent lenses of this 
standard type, so good that, as far as the usual work with the 
camera is concerned, no difference is noticeable between the 
performance of these lenses and the performance of the most 
expensive lenses of similar type or construction. 

Let us commence with the smaller lens of the two, that 
having a focal length of 43 in., and engraved on the mount 
“44 by 34.” As a quarter-plate lens for the general or average 
work of the amateur, this instrument is admirable. The aper- 
ture of F/6.8 allows of snapshots in dull weather, and this with 
fine definition to the limits of the plate, also flatness of field 


and that strict rendering of marginal lines without distortion 
that is ordinarily called “ rectilinearity," a quality of the utmost 
importance to the architectural photographer. Тһе service of 
the lens to the quarter-plate worker does not end here. If the 
camera will rack out to то in. or thereabouts, or, failing this, if 
an extension piece is used, either half of the lens will serve for 
obtaining those narrow-angle, long-focus, and other effects that 
are often so important from the standpoint of pictorial control ; 
and in relation to this matter we may call attention to the 
obvious fact that it is of small use to realise what is the artistic 
effect that is desired, or even to know how the effect can be 
realised, unless the means are at hand for obtaining the effect. 
Let us, however, revert to the technics. The back lens being 
unscrewed and the front lens left in position (i.e., convex face 
towards the scene), we have minutely sharp definition in the 
middle of the field even when the aperture is full, but a slight 
falling off towards the margin ; in other words, a concentration 
of the definition on the axis of the lens, this being a highly 
convenient or desirable state of things in relation to certain 
effects іп portraiture. If, on the other hand, the back lens is 
used in its ordinary position (concave side towards the scene), 
the front lens being removed, there is a slightly softer defini. 
tion, but the definition is about equally diffused over the held. 
In either of these cases a reduced aperture may be employed in 
order to find the definition and to realise greater depth of focus. 

So much for the quarter-plate lens when used for quarter- 
plate size, but our quarter-plate anastigmat will serve for any 
size up to whole-plate when a wide-angle is to be included ; and 
the power of the lens does not stop here, as ordinary or mode- 
rate angle effects on whole-plate size may be obtained by using 
the front or the back glass alone. The covering power on whole- 
plate size is excellent when a small stop is used, whether the 
complete lens is used or only one of the halves, and this is true 
notwithstanding the fact that the anastigmatic correction is 
not perfect for the marginal portions of the whole-plate. То 
obtain satisfactorily even illumination on this extreme size (four 
times the area for which the lens is used), a star stop or its 
equivalent should be used. For example, a small black disc or 
wafer is attached centrally to the front of the doublet lens, 
after which there is made such adjustment of the diaphragm as 
is necessary to give an even field when the camera 15 directed 
towards the sky. 

All that we say of the quarter-plate lens is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the half-plate lens, which has a focal length of 
7 іп. The normal size plate, 64 by 43, is covered admirably at 
full aperture, so that the lens is well suited for snapshots under 
trying conditions on the half-plate, and in addition the pur- 
chaser of the half-plate lens will get a wide-angle doublet for 
12 by 1o, and by separating the lenses he will actually obtain 
two anastigmatic single landscape lenses, each of which is 
capable, under proper conditions of using, of covering a 10 by 8 
plate. 


— —3it«———— ——— 


Photographers and Photography at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tlon.—On Saturday, September 20, there is to be held in the 
Congress Hall at the “ White City " a large united meeting of 
photographers, to which all who are interested in photography 
are invited. The Exhibition authorities have made special con- 
cessions for the occasion, and on this day hand cameras will 
be admitted free of charge, by special permit, obtainable from 
the honorary organising secretary, who also fully expects that 
further concessions will be made in the shape of a reduced 
charge for admission. Arrangements аге in hand for a series 
of short addresses from gentlemen well known in the photo- 
graphic world, full particulars of which will be published 
shortly. The whole of the arrangements are in the hands of 
Ernest Human, honorary secretary of the L. and P., to whom 
the idea of the meeting is due. Mr. Human will answer all 
inquiries respecting the meeting if accompanied by a stamped 
envelope, and we ask our readers to give him every assistance 
that they possibly can by making the meeting as widely known 
as possible and by attending the same. Ні5 address is 43, 
Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex. 


A Reliable Guide to Photography, free. —We have recently had 
а copy of the fifth edition of ©“ Notes on the Use of the Wel- 
lington Specialities " sent to us, and observe that this really 
remarkable little production can no longer be regarded as 
merely a manufacturer's booklet of instructions, but can 
honestly claim to be a well put together photographic guide and 
handbook, containing information and advice on most photo- 
graphic processes, and very concise instructions for all the 
well-known Wellington productions. Reliable articles on 


development of plates and films, intensifying negatives, 
bromide paper work, gaslight paper, enlarging, P.O.P. printing 
and toning, lantern slide-making, and formulae and chemicals 
are included in the 116 well-printed pages, and, in addition, 
numerous half-tone illustrations show the possibilities of the 
Wellington plate under varying conditions. Not the lea: 
remarkable fact about this excellent little volume is that it 1s 
given away free on application. Our readers should certainly 
avail themselves of this generous offer and write for a copv 
without delay. Applications should be made to Wellington and 
Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


New “ Tabloid '" Photographic Outfit. —The marked success 
which has attended the issue of the “ Tabloid " photographic 
outfit has led to the introduction of a further range. The new 
outfits include the same quantity and selection of chemicals as 
the original case, but in slightly smaller space. Тһе cases are 
prepared in rex red, royal blue, and bright scarlet enamelled 
metal. They are especially attractive in appearance, and form 
ideal equipments of photographic chemicals for use on tour or 
at home. We have used them on a recent holiday abroad, and 
can speak highly of the satisfaction the possession of a 
“Tabloid " outfit gives the worker who desires to develop occa- 
sional exposures when on tour, or make a few prints to send 
home. The standard contents of the case consists of one regular 
package each of “ Tabloid " metol-quinol developer, “ Tabloid ” 
pyro developer, “ Tabloid" combined toner and fixer, 
“ Tabloid " hypo, and °“ Tabloid " potassium bromide. Тһе 
case measures 4 in. by 4 in. by 24 in., and is equally as useful 
in the dark-room as it is as a holiday companion. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


BU oil and bromoil prints are well in evidence in this 
week's competition, and we are glad to see that so many 
beginners who have an eye for something beyond the hard 
black-and-white snapshot are eagerly trying their hands at the 
pigment processes. The results are not always happy, but the 
evidences of progress are not wanting. We shall be glad if com- 
petitors when sending queries respecting competition prints 
will forward their letters separately, and not enclose them with 
prints. Letters frequently get torn or overlooked in the wrap- 
pings, and sometimes there is a difficulty in tracing the print 
when the query simply refers to the “ accompanying print," 
and they become separated. We hope those competitors who 
are working so well in the pigment processes will send some of 
their best work іп the Special Oil and Bromoil Competition, 
which closes on September 3o. Those who prefer “ straight " 
prints will have an equal opportunity of competing in the 
“ Straight " Print Competition, closing at the same time. 

The first prize is awarded to H. Lee Hopkins, 118, Granby 
Street, Leicester. (Title of print, “ Expectation.") Technical 
data: Paget ortho. plate; 10 secs. exposure; F/8; 12 noon, 
September ; pyro-soda developer ; Barnet cream crayon 
bromide ; amidol developer. 

The second prize to Chas. Lindsay, 658, Tonge Moor Road, 
Bolton. (Title of print, “ Roses.") Technical data: Imperial 
S.R. plate; 15 secs.; F/8; 9 in. lens; 3.15 p.m., bright sun- 
shine, July; pyro-soda; contact on Barnet warm sepia carbon 
tissue. 

An extra prize to Alfred Roffey, 586, Coventry Road, Bir- 
mingham. (Title of print, “ On a Summer Sea.") Technical 
data: Imperial S.R. plate; 1-50 sec. ; О Midg camera; 4 p.m., 
August ; pyro-soda. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Bell, 7, Lorraine Street, near 
Dudley, Northumberland. (Title of print, “ Sand Hills.") 
Technical data: Iso. plate; 4 sec.; Aldis lens; F/8; Rytol 
developer; Paget self-toning cream crayon. 

The Beginners’ Prize to E. К. Hunter, 87, Gleneagle Road, 
Streatham, S.W. (Title of print, “ The Swing Bridge.") Tech- 
nical data: Wratten Panchromatic; F/8; 1-25th sec.; Busch 
symmetrical lens; July, 6.30 p.m.;  metol-hydroquinone ; 
enlarged on Barnet Tiger Tongue. 

Hon. Mention. 

“Іп the Rugged Pastures,” by Wm. Parrington, 269, Every 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

“ Sisters," by Fred Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 

“ Ап Ancient Stairway,” by S. A. Huggins, St. Mary Street, 
Bridgwater. 

“ Where Light and Shade Repose,” by Wm. Baldwin, 119, 
Whalley New Road, Blackburn. 

“ Spring Sunshine Fills the Woodland," by Wm. Lockey, 
Routledge's Buildings, Barrington, Bedlington. 

“La Rue des Ombres," by S. B. Dawson, 33, Arcade, 
Guernsey. | 

“ Deep Wavering Fields, etc.," by А. Н. Yelland, Langstone, 
Lea Road, Wolverhampton. 

“ Nightfall on the Heath," by Е. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton 
Park, Yeovil. 


“ A Reminiscence of Tewkesbury," by F. Lumbers, 41, High- 
field Street, Leicester. 

“ Morning's Veil," by A. Roffey, 586, Coventry Road, Bir- 
mingham. - 

“ Arab Boys at Chess,” by W. H. Edgar, Weybridge. 

“ Sea Mists,” by E. G. Hails, 83, Bath Street, South Shields. 


Class I. 

C. W. Adshead, Twickenham; S. E. Wood, Darlington ; T. 
P. Parker, Chelsea; A. Bracewell, Bradford; G. Naylor, Con- 
sett; H. Field, Wood Green; J. B. Ferguson, Govan; H. 
Grainger, Leeds; G. Raeper, Edinburgh; T. C. Beynon, New- 
bury; W. J. Williams, Liverpool; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; 
F. J. Rippard, Yeovil; Е. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss Glad- 
stone, Baron’s Court; H. Warner, West Kensington ; J. E. Hall, 
Beckenham; W. H. Simpson, Burnley; S. S. Roberts, New 
Malden; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard (2), Hampton Hil; W. 
Angold, Cricklewood; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; J. B. Scott, 
Preston; E. S. Cluderay, Harrogate; J. Hesford, St. Helens; 
J. G. Griffiths, Fishguard; F. Pulley, Northampton ; S. Robert- 
son, Glasgow ; J. P. Chettle, Disley; W. Wendover, Ryde; S. 
S. Watkins, Hereford; A. W. Best, E. Finchley; F. M. James, 
Glastonbury; Р. Marshall (2), St. Albans; D. T. Morant, 
Didsbury. 

Class II. 

Miss Dallimore, Newport; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley; F. 
T. Townsend, Chateau-d’Oex; E. S. Cluderay (2), Harrogate; 
R. Barclay, Clonmel; Lady Dorothy Fielding, Lutterworth; E. 
J. Hoult, Sparkhill; J. H. Minchu, Bellshill; A. W. Elder, 
Glasgow ; D. Smith, Sheffield; G. Smith, Shefheld ; H. Warner, 
West Kensington ; T. Blunt, Stamford ; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood 
Howard, Hampden Hill; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; D. L. Richards 
(2), Merthyr Tydfil; S. E. Briggs, Ilkeston; S. Н. Carr, St. 
Ives; Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; ). H. Saunders, Leeds; 
Miss Keard, Exeter ; W. A. Dallow, Stourbridge; F. Monkman, 
Kensington; B. W. Gowers, Manchester; T. L. Diggle, Swan- 
sea; М.К. Chesterton, Norwich. 


Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

I. Ashworth, Nelson; T. P. Collingwood, Rochdale; W. H. 
Farnell, London, N.W. ; J. T. Phillips, Guernsey; D. Hutchin- 
son, Nottingham ; E. J. McGregor, Edinburgh; Miss N. Boyd, 
Pontefract; S. R. Boyten, Bedford; A. Ball, Leigh, Lancs; 
Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; A. E. Flinn, Sudley; Thos. 
Coates, Burnley; Rev. E. Н. F. May, Beaford; Н. Morrison, 
Knaresborough ; W. A. Steel, Catford; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster; Thos. Blunt, Stamford; J. A. Denney, Bromley; A. 
Zeiteles, Bohemia; W. J. Goff, Edmonton, N.; T. W. Boot, 
Egremont; A. Smith, Darlaston; E. G. Evezard, Brockley, 
S.E.; Miss M. M. Read, Bridgwater; C. A. Patcham, Lloyd 
Square, W.C.; Chas. Warren, Hampstead, N.W.; A. F. Goff, 
Ipswich; B. Gorter, Burnley; A. Vasilescu, London, W.C. ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Miss M. V. Boggs, West 
Kirby ; Miss M. E. Colville, Liverpool; S. W. Madden, Derby. 


— —— — eii — — —— — 


The latest Thornton-Pickard Catalogue is to hand, and con- 
tains particulars of new cameras and apparatus, including a 
preliminary announcement of a new “ Ruby " reflex. If this 
new camera is up to the high standard of the other productions 
of the famous Altrincham firm, it will be a reflex among 
reflexes, and one to be desired by every worker. А postcard 
request to the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Altrincham, mentioning THE A. P. AND P. N., will bring a copy 
of this well-illustrated catalogue. 


The “ Rajar " camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar ” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to C. Elvin, The Square, Fakenham, 
m ta his print having been judged the best sent in during 
uly. 

А Photographic Competition has been announced by our con- 
temporary, Country Life. Prizes to the value of five pounds, 
two pounds, and one pound for the best three photographs of 
children playing, paddling, castle-building, or engaged in any 
other seaside game or pastime, are offered. Тһе conditions will 
be as follows:—The photographs should be silver prints, pre- 
ferably on printing-out paper, not smaller than half.plate size. 
It is understood that the reproduction rights of the successful 
photographs will pass to the proprietors of Country Life. Тһе 


proprietors also reserve to themselves the right to make use of 
any of the unsuccessful photographs upon payment of тоз. 6d. 
for each picture published. Тһе competition will close on 
September roth, and the decision of the Editor—which will be 
final and without appeal—will be announced as early as pos- 
sible after that date. Full particulars will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Editor, “ Photographic Competition," Country Lift, 
Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


Portraiture was the subject of a lecture recently delivered by 
W. R. Kay before the Southampton Camera Club. Тһе 1ес- 
turer, in introducing his subject, referred to the work of several 
prominent pictorial photographers, whose distinction in the artistic 
world had been made chiefly through their portrait work. Не 
admitted that the early ambition of а beginner was usually to 
portray his relatives and friends, and іп a number of instances it 
ended disastrously for the photographer, and doubtless wrecked 
тапу a happy family circle. Mr. Kay stated that doubtless por- 
traiture, in capable hands, produced the best pictorial results, owing 
to the fact that the individuality of the artist was absolutelv essen- 
tial for successful work. Bv the aid of a model and camera, he 
demonstrated various methods of procedure, and after a brief dis- 
cussion, a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Kay, which terminated 
the proceedings. 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement 


must be 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


л. РД Ғана а аа Ры а а. ла. ыны ын рр 


Use of Stops. 
I have a half-plate outfit, but, when using the camera, I 
am never sure which stop to use; is there any rule for the 
use of stops? In taking a portrait, what stop would you 
use; also in taking a house? Could you tell me of any 
book on this subject? C. W. 


There is no hard and fast rule. A large stop admits more 
light than a small one, and reduces the time of exposure; but 
gives less microscopic detail; it is, therefore, suitable for por- 
traiture. For architectural work, where detail in several planes 
is important, it is better to use a small stop and secure perfect 
definition, even at the expense of slightly increasing the ex- 
posure. The subject of stops will probably be considered in 
the series of lessons in photographic optics now being pub- 
lished in our pages. 


Air-bell in Lens. 
I have recently purchased an anastigmat lens, and observe 
a small bubble in the front lens of same. I should be 
glad if you will inform me whether this will affect the lens. 
J. W. T. 
(1) The air bell will have no effect whatever. 


Combined Bath without Gold. 
(11 Will you kindly give me a combined toning and fixing 
solution for P.O.P. postcards, which must be cheap, and 
preferably without gold, as they are to sell at 1d. each, and 
also to be fairly permanent? A. F. 


(1) Prints toned in that way could not possibly be permanent. 
Such a bath can be made by adding a little alum and lead 
nitrate to an ordinary fixing bath; but your reputation would 


soon suffer. The following is a typical bath without alum : — 
Water: оар ota tee EDU аты к ан 20 OZ. 
HYPO ЕТТЕ Sn IR EO PRAES qi Due ТЕСТ 4 07. 
Lead. nitrate жалынында қыйын 28о gr 


Portraits on Porcelain, etc. 
Would you kindly tell me if there is any instruction book I 
can obtain for painting miniatures on porcelain, and the 
method of printing them on porcelain from photographic 
negatives? I believe I have heard that it can be done, but 
have no idea where to obtain the necessary materials or 
instructions for doing it. S.-C, 


“Тһе Amateur Pottery Painter," published by Hancock and 
Sons, post free 6s. 6d. This deals generally with the art of 
painting on china and glass, but the art of miniature painting 
itself must be learnt of a master. Another useful book is 
“ Glass Staining and Painting on Glass," post free as. rod. 
Printing photographic portraits on porcelain and enamel is fully 
treated in “ Photo-ceramics,’ by Ethelbert Henry, post free 
1s. 2d.; the materials can be obtained from the Vanguard Co., 
Maidenhead. 


Testing Speed of Shutter. 
I have a focal-plane camera, but cannot trust the shutter 
speed. Might I ask if you would favour me with a simple 
way of testing it? I may say I have gone through two years’ 
A. P., but cannot find what I want. (1) I almost remem- 
ber one means—that of the string a certain length, weighted 
and swinging like a pendulum. Will you refresh my 
memory, please? J. B. T. 

(1) See page 43, Jan. 8, 1907; it would be better to send 
it to Staley and Co., and have it tested for sixpence. 


Removing Varnish end Medium from Negatives. 


I have a negative which is very thin. It has been also 
retouched. I should like to intensify it. Is it possible to 
clear away the retouching medium and intensify it? (2) I 
have also another negative over which I have accidentally 
poured sume matt varnish (white) on the film side. The 
presence of this cannot be seen in a contact print. Will it 
be noticeable in an enlargement? If so, is it possible to 
eliminate it? NEMO. 


(1) The medium can be removed by wiping with cotton wool 
soaked in benzole. Do it several times with fresh benzole, and 
then soak it in water previous to intensification. (2) It will 
poo be visible, but can be easily removed with benzole or 
ether. 


Aerograph 
(3) Where can I procure an aerograph, and how much does 
one cost, approximately? NEMO. 


(3) The Aerograph Co., 43, Holborn Viaduct, Е.С. Price 
45 10s. complete. 


Carbon Transfer Papers. 


(1) If single transfer paper can be used in place of double 
transfer in carbon work? (2) If not, why? (3) A formula 
for coating papers, or thin boards, for double transfer? (4) 
Will paper coated with this formula keep well? E. G. H. 


(1) No. (2) Because the surface is impervious to water, 
whereas the double transfer paper has a slightly adhesive sur- 
face which becomes attached to the transfer while on its tem- 
porary support. (3) Dissolve 48 grains of gelatine (previously 
swelled іп т ounce of water) by gentle heat, and add from 5 to 
Io grains of glycerine. Shortly before use, 48 minims of a 
saturated solution of chrome alum must be added, by single 
drops with constant stirring, the solution being kept hot mean- 
while. The paper is to be coated in a similar manner to that 
employed in making the tissue. Ordinary white paper will 
answer the purpose. (4) Yes. 


Negative from Print. 


(1) What is the best way to make a negative from a print? 
I have tried exposure by lamplight from bromide print, but 
hopelessly fog the plate. (2) What plates are best to use— 
and is any special developer advisable for the above 
purpose? M. B. 


(1) The best way is to use a camera. If you mean by contact 
you should use a print on thin paper (such as albumenised), and 
expose to gas or lamplight for about two seconds. You should 
send examples of print and resulting negative if you wish us to 
point out where you went wrong. (2) Any to which you are 
accustomed. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," eent poet free en date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 64. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada Р $i. 7% » 6s. 6d. 4% M 135. 
Other Countries ...  ,, „ 7s. Od. ЁЁ "4 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
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Just a final reminder to our readers that the sending- 
in days for the “ Salon ” and “ Royal ” are respectively 


August 31 and September 1. For the Salon, pictures 
must be delivered at the Gallery of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., on the date 
given, either personally or through an agent.  Messrs. 
W. Whiteley, Ltd., Removals Dept., Queen's Road, 
Bayswater, W., are specially mentioned in the Salon 
entry form as agents for provincial exhibitors. For the 
R.P.S. Exhibition, pictures must be sent by carrier to 
the Society's agents, Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., on or before the 
date given, or may be delivered by hand at the same 
address ир to September 2. Мо exhibits will be received 
at the New Gallery, as in previous years. This point 
should be remembered carefully by the '' eleventh hour '' 
exhibitors. We still have a few ''Salon"' and 
** Royal " entry forms on hand, and will be pleased to 
send them to any of our readers on application. 


ее о 


The reputation that Mr. А. H. Blake, М.А., has made 
for himself as the “ London Specialist '' is well de- 
served. Probably no photographer has devoted so 
much time and thought to the pictorial representation 
by photography of the first city in the world; and 
although London has been described by foreign visitors 
as the most picturesque city in existence, very few of 
its inhabitants have been able to fully realise its possi- 
bilities. Mr. Blake, however, has taught many a lesson 
to the undiscerning Londoner, and we feel sure that his 
articles and lectures on the metropolis have opened the 
eyes of thousands of English amateur photographers to 
the beauties of their capital. Mr. Blake's popular 
lecture, ‘‘ Walks with a Camera m London,” proved 
one of the most enjoyable in the programme of several 
societies last season; and we hear that this lecture, 
owing to the accumulation of new pictures and material, 
will be divided into several lectures this season. 


e» o 


Mr. Blake also has two entirely new lectures of great 
interest. The one will cover the ground of the Pageant, 
and will be known as '' The Pageant of London,’’ and 
the other is of particular interest to all Londoners since 
it has to do with the life of the streets through which 
they pass daily, called “ The Romance of the London 
Streets." In addition to these, he has prepared a set 
of three lectures, fully illustrated, with examples from 
the best modern paintings and photographs, for the 
benefit of the many photographic societies which he has 
been asked to visit. They will deal in an up-to-date and 
practical manner with the principles of composition, 
selection, decorative treatment, and the influence of the 
painter on the photographer. Societies wishing to book 
this popular lecturer for their winter programmes 
should write to him for particulars at the Blenheim 
Cluh, King Street, St. James', S.W. 


August 25, 1908. 


No doubt the worker who is enjoying the delights of 
the countryside at the present will be unable to resist the 
fascination of the harvest scenes which are now, and 
will be for some weeks, available nearly everywhere. 
The reflex camera has very much simplified the taking 
of this class of subject, and the reaper can be followed 
for an hour at a time, and the suitable moments chosen 
when the combination of the lines of grain, the trees, or 
the hedgerow and the reaping machine give the best 
composition. Fast plates will easily record the moving 
fans of the reaper without their appearing blurred, 
though when the screen is used in order to include a 
suitable sky, some movement тау be shown. А very 
slightly perceptible blur will be by no means a disad- 
vantage, and will give more of the feeling of the move- 
ment of the machine than biting sharpness. Great 
varieties of lighting are available as the machine travels 
round the field ; and the photographer, having had 
a preliminary walk over the ground, observing the light 
and the positions taken by horse and machine, must be 
a poor worker if he cannot secure more than one nega- 
tive that will give him finally a more or less satisfactory 


picture. ее e 


It may be news to many of our readers that the 
L.C.C. includes on its staff an expert photographer and 
his assistant, whose business it is to get record prints of 
old buildings before they are pulled down, to take 
pictures of important events in which the L.C.C. is con- 
cerned, such as the opening of the Millbank Dwellings 
by the King and Queen, or the inauguration of the 
unfortunate steamer service by the Prince of Wales. И 
is said that nearly 9oo record prints are added to the 
collection each year. Nearly 100 prints were taken of 
the Aldwych demolitions and additions. One wonders 
whether the National Record Association is aware of 
this unique collection of London records, and whether 
they have made any arrangements to secure copies for 
their own set of national pictures. Londoners of the 
future should have no difficulty in reproducing accurately 
the appearance of the London of yesterday and to-day 
with these unique collections in existence. 

е е ә 

We understand that the balance in hand resulting 
from the last Scottish Salon amounts to £60. Our 
friends of tne Scottish Federation are to be congratu- 
lated on this, and there is every evidence that the 
vitality shown in the past will be continued in all future 
efforts. The arrangements for the 1909 Salon, to be 
held at Wishaw, are shaping well, and the committee 
are looking forward to breaking all records. Particu- 
lars of the Scottish Salon can be obtained from the Salon 
Secretary, Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw; 
or from the Federation Secretary, John B. Maclachlan, 
Blairgowrie. We wish them every success, as there 
is no doubt the Scottish Federation 1s one that compares 
more than favourably with any other organisation of 
the same type. | 
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А PORTRAIT. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Confctit 
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AN ITALIAN HILLSIDE. By H. W. W. McANALLY. 
Awarded а Prize in the Weckly Competition 
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BRITISH MADE BY 
BRITISH WORKMEN. 


PHOTO- 
STICKPHAST 


Chemically 


Non-Acid. 


12-02. 1-Gallon 
Bottle Jar 
1/- 6/- 

4-oz. W лото. en Ast, I-Gallon 
Bottle | Jar 
64. БІ о. 


ОМЕ jest 


Des 


A Pure White semi-solid Photo-Mountant containing a minimum 
of water. Perfectly smooth and even in texture. Does not cockle 


the print. Manufactured and quality guaranteed by the Proprietor 


of the Celebrated 
Stickphast Office and Library Paste. 


Of all Photographic Material Dealers and Chemists. 
Wholesale only of The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, LeadenhallSt., Е.С. 


KIBITZ and STEREO KIBITZ are 
Ideal Cameras 


for the serious Amateur. 
To be had from all Dealers. 


Camera Works, Sontheim, 37, 0. Neckar. 


*, Sole Agents: o9" 
“с „gef? 
О., Seacombe, E 


THE ** RYSTOS" STAND DEVELOPING TROUCHS. 


For slow development of photographic plates or eut illins іп a 
weak developer. Made in Jap'd Jap'd 
ro bei " " 1 ar жіне, € 
o hold 6 plates y n, $ /- /- 
нең by 34 in: 


““ RYSTOS " 

SEQUENTIAL 
DEVELOPING ш 
BATHS. (Patent). ڪڪ‎ ^ 


plate, 3 copper 
ratte and dippers. 
and light-tight box 
with 4 spaces, 10/6 
ізгізге, do., do. 14/6 В! 
Оспег sizes at pro- 
portionate prices. 


shorter as to give a longer or od 
sho development as required. 
talogue of Photographie Specialities, 104 pp., Post Free. 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, Ltd., 14, Commercial Street, Leeds. 


To be Up-to-Date 


Your Camera must 
be fitted with a new 


AOILOS 


SHUTTER. 


Reliable, 


Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 
Highest Speeds. 


Can be Purchased from »ny Wholesale House. 


W. KENNCOTT, PARIS. 


COMMAND 
ATTENTION 


EXHIBITION 
WALLS. 


Write for particulars to 
"| OZOBROME, LIMITED, 


122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, 
London, N.W 


YOU CAN 
OBTAIN 


CORRECT 
EXPOSURE 


ы . 4 
59-95 Ж 
M 
4 CN BEE ` ME ER 
] 
We 9 
wl 
j | 
, 


2/6 


Post Free, 2/7 


ON DEVELOPER 1/- 


WITH THERMO INDICATOR. 
Post Free, 1/3 


Special BEE e d ы 
for AUTOCHROMES, | 
Special Autochrome Dial 1 [- 


for Bee or Queen Bee, 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THE WATKINS METER CO., 


HEREFORD. 
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A 


REMO 
Film Pack ! 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


A Boon and a Necessity to the 
Glass-Plate Camera User. 


I. Contains twelve flat orthochromatic films, 
which are changed by pulling a paper tab. 


2. Goes into an adapter which is no bigger 
than a double dark slide, the pack and 
the adapter being equivalent to six double 
dark slides and twelve glass plates. 


3. You compose every picture on the screen, 
just as with plates, 


4. You can remove any film for development 
without waiting until all are exposed. 


5. The Adapter can be fitted to your Camera 
for a few shillings without alteration to the 
Camera. 


THE PREMO FILM PACK GIVES 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND 
SCOPE rz GLASS PLATE CAMERA. 


Write for Particulars of the NEW PREMO З 


DEVELOPING TANK for the Time Development of | E 
PREMO FILM PACKS. ы. 


OF ALL DEALERS AND 


AODAR, Limited, — 


57-61, ClerKenwell Road, London, Е.С. 

Branches: 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; $, 
Brompton Road, S.W.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 171-173, 
Regent Street, W. ; and 40, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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RODENSTOCK ANASTIGMATS.| 


CHEAP and RELIABLE. 
NO AIR SPACES. 
—— Get a List. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), Ltd., 
9 & 10, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, Е.С. 


| Read what the Editor of 
“PHOTOGRAPHY ” says: 


“Not only was it the first 
ч celluloid film, but 
- is immeasurably the most 
widely used. While it is easily 
- first in Creat Britain, in many 
other parts of the world it is 
| the only film available . . . 
is no more uniform 


Photographic product than 
Kodak Film." 


AV Aunt 
9 


WE MAKE FOR 
"THE WORLD. 


О O The '* Queen" of Gaslight 
Papers for Contact Prints 
and Enlargements of 


Wellington @ Ward, Superb Quality. Made in 
Elstree, Негіз. thirteen grades. 


FFIGIENT MATERIAL | 
«We suggest you write to WRATTEN & 
EFI FECTIVE WORK. WAINWRIGHT, LTD. GROEDON, dae а 


copy of their free booklet, 
chromatism," before starting your campaign 


ERIS US FLATES among the yellowing leaves. Your scheme 
| | of control is commendable for its ingenuity, 
SALON PLATES. We agree with you as to the sound policy 
400 H. & D. ; f - 
of securing the best negatives possible, А 
SLIGHT AND BROMIDE PAPERS. Кі and К 2 would be a valuable addition to 


your kit." 


) BUY FROM YOUR DEALER, 
И DRY PLATE CO., Ltd, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 
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Franco- 
British 
EXHIBITION. 


Photographie Visitors 


Should make a point of Seeing the 


LUMIERE 


Autochrome 
Colour 
Pictures, 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
OF DIRECT COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
EVER SEEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


DIRECTION TO EXHIBITION VISITORS— 


On entering Wood Lane entrance 
turn to right. 
Building No. 8. 
Class No. 12. 


$$$ 


VIRIDA PAPERS, for Dark-room 
illumination when handling Autochrome Plates, 


now ready. 
СҮ cer packet ol: 10 
, 1/6 » ” 


Sole Agents for Autochrome Plates, and all 
Lumiére products, in Great Britain, India, 
and the Colonies: 


LUMIERE N.A. CO, 
89, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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HOW ТО MAKE 


OIL & BRONOIL 
HINTS. 


The Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, is now ready. 


THE RAWLINS PROCESS 


ROBERT DEMACHY, 


Honorary Fellow of The Royal Photographic Society, 


With Portrait and 2 Comparative Illustrations ; 


THE BROMOIL PROCESS: 


С. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S., 
With Portrait. and 2 Comparative Illustrations. 


SIXPENCE, POST FREE. 


THE BEST BRUSHES 
THE BEST PIGMENTS 
THE BEST MATERIALS 


FOR 


THE OIL & BROMOIL PROCESSES 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & Co, Lia. 
Ба, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W., | 
Contractors to Н.М. Government. 
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AN OBJECT OF WONDER. 


(See article on '* Babies and the Camera " 


page 203, ала Eaitor s Note Book ) 


Bv R. DUHRKCOP 
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A TWO-YEAR-OLD. By WILL 
(See article on “‘ Babics and the Camera,’ page 203.) 
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Mounting Prints, 


Print is 


thereon - 


Blake, М.А. - 


OUNTING the Exhibition prints has pro- 

bably been a problem exercising the attention 

of many readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

during the past week or so. Amateur photo- 

graphers are steadily learning the important part that 

mounting plays in the successful presentation of a print, 

and there is no doubt that the badly mounted print—that 

is, the print that has been just '' stuck on " its mount 

anyhow—is considerably discounted in comparison with 
the neatly mounted production. 

It is quite an easy matter in photographic work to 
make every endeavour, from start to finish, to producc 
a permanent print; then the whole aim towards per- 
manence is frustrated by using an unsultable mountant, 
or even an unsuitable mount. 

Mounting is inclined to be a somewhat messy opera- 
tion, and is frequently ‘‘ rushed through,” and a feeling 
of relief is experienced when the print is fast upon the 
mount with no cockles, scratches, or unstuck edges 


and corners. 

The mountant should be an adhesive pure and simple. 
But many adhesives decompose, when secondary sub- 
stances are formed which do considerable harm to the 
prints. À mountant may, for example, become acid, 
and the acid stain the print. Theoretically, therefore, 
as little as possible should be used; it not only sticks 
better in that case, but it has less chance of causing 
mischief. Any form of paste or gum can, of course, be 
used for mounting, but certain substances are naturally 
more suitable than others. Starch and dextrin both 
form admirable mounting media, whilst gelatine and 
even rubber solution are advocated by some. The con- 
ditions required to produce an ideal mountant are pure 
chemicals and a suitable preservative. 


А great number of workers advocate the mounting of 
their prints by the corners only, or by the top ейде. А 
thin line of fish glue or “ Seccotine ” applied with a stiff 
brush will serve the purpose. Others prefer the dry- 
mounting process, but there are always many who turn 
to various forms of naste for the purpose of mounting 
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their prints, and for these the following notes may be 
useful. 

The dextrin mountant is, in our opinion, the nicest 
form of all, convenient and clean to use, and of good 
sticking power. It may be prepared in the following 
manner. 

Take four ounces of the purest white dextrin, and 
mix it little by little with sufficient cold water to make 
a stiff paste, working down the lumps carefully. А 
large pestle and mortar is an excellent thing for the 
purpose. When the paste is thus made, add about two 
ounces more cold water, so as to thin it out to some 
extent; this small amount of water will thin it, by the 
way, very considerably. Now add a preservative, such 
as fifteen minims of oil of wintergreen, or ten grains of 
pure carbolic acid crystals dissolved in a little water, 
and then put the mixture into a small saucepan and 
warm it, stirring it carefully the whole time. Bring it 
gradually to the boil; it will then become almost clear. 
Now pour it into a pot, or preferably into a sufficient 
number of wide-mouthed four-ounce glass bottles with 
wood screw tops. It will set in about eighteen hours, 
giving a hard, white paste which will be found thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 

This, like all other mountants, should be applied to 
the back of the print with a good stiff brush. Small 
lumps, if any, should be removed with the brush or with 
a small piece of wood—not with the finger, which may 
introduce acidity and subsequently cause local staining 
or fading. 

A mountant ought never to be too thick, but should 
be thinned out with a little water when necessary. It 
ought also to be allowed sufficient time to become tacky 
before the print is placed on the mount; adhesion is 
always then surer. 

There are several ways of making starch paste, the 
most usual being to mix a little starch powder with cold 
water so as to form a paste, and to then add boiling 
water to the latter, with brisk stirring, until the solu- 
tion clears. Another method is, we think, preferable. 
It is to take a measured quantity of starch and cold 
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water, and to stir this with a glass rod in a beaker 
heated by a spirit lamp or Bunsen burner, continuing 
until, on boiling, a clear solution is formed. Іп this 
way a much stronger solution can be obtained, the 
strength being variable by simply altering the relative 
amounts of starch and water. 

А preservative should be used with a starch mountant, 
carbolic acid being quite suitable for the purpose, or 
thymol dissolved in a little methylated spirit; two grains 
of either to the ounce of solution being ample. 

There is always a danger in the use of gum, but 
gelatine mountants are quite suitable, and are much 
in favour with some workers. Gum is generally con- 
nected with acetic acid, and no matter how good in 
quality it may be, it should always be tested with blue 
litmus paper. If the paper turns red, an acid reaction 
will be indicated, and it may be taken for granted that 
the adhesive is unsuitable for mounting purposes. 

Gum may, however, be used with considerable suc- 
cess provided that the prints be backed before mounting. 
А backing paper may be made by coating any good 
quality of paper with a ten per cent. solution of gela- 
tine, and hanging it up to dry; it is then cut into pieces 
slightly larger than the prints to be mounted. 

The prints, after being washed, are each one squee- 
geed to a piece of the backing paper, the back of the 
print to the gelatine side of the backing paper, and are 
then dried. One thus applies the mounting medium, 
not to the back of the print, but to the back of the 
paper-backing sheet, and there is little likelihood of the 
medium actually penetrating to the photographic film. 


<Q TH 


Photographic Solidarity. 

P Ап extraordinary summons to at- 
y tend what is cryptically described 
as a ' united meeting of photo- 
graphers ” has come to hand and 
much puzzles me. In the first place I 
am floored by the adjective “ united." United in what? Does it 
mean that all who attend are pledged to particular views on, 
say, the oil-pigment process, or on the liberty of the dealer to 
cut rates? If not, what does it stand for? Then the special 
attractions are described as ' addresses from gentlemen well 
known in the photographic world." Nearly every single person 
coming under the above description is, however, more 
like a centrifugal pump than a loadstone, and instead of 
drawing is calculated to disperse, or keep away, even the 
most enthusiastic of amateurs. Perhaps the most curious 
circumstance of the entire scheme is that this “ united 
meeting " has been convened by no less a distinguished person 
than that “ energetic honorary secretary," Mr. E. Human. 


Elusive Fame. 


Amongst those who have discussed my remarks upon the 
real Marathon fiasco is a modest amateur who, having taken 
a snapshot of one of the runners so ingeniously that while 
the exposure .was too short for the plate, it was too long for the 
moving athlete, and so that the bright sun which was shining 
mainly illuminated those parts of the picture which are out 
of sight, states that he means “to do this subject " in the oil 
process, which he thinks may bring him fame. Аз a matter of 
fact, the print with which the above amateur accompanies his 
remarks is almost all that it should not be as a topical illus- 
tration, and is still less likely to score in pictorial company. It 
is a blurred silhouette-like P.O.P., having woefully solarised 
shadows, and certainly does not compare favourably with “ the 
style of print with a grand title that is so much admired." If 
my correspondent doubts the judgment of Solomon, and wants 
to know ‘ where ’e are," let him consult the Studio summer 
number and the press snapshots in the sixpenny weeklies. 
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The following gelatine mountant has been much 
recommended :— 


Nelson's No. 1 gelatine .................. I OZ. 
Water 4 oz. 


Allow the gelatine to swell in the water, and then liquefy 


it by heat. Then add, gradually and with constant 
stirring :— 
Methylated spirit ......................... 12 oz 
Glycerine domos edo a дық + 02 


This mountant must be used warm; the easiest method 
is to dip a clean sheet of ground glass into hot water 
and to then brush it over with a small quantity of the 
mountant; the print is then laid, film upwards, on the 
glass and pressed with a piece of clean filter paper into 
contact, so that the medium is transferred to the back 
of the print; one sweep of a squeegee will answer better, 
but care must be taken to avoid getting the medium 
on the film of the print. The latter is now peeled off, 
transferred to the mount, and stuck down. 

Ап arrowroot and gelatine combination may be рге- 
pared as follows : 

Soften ninety grains of gelatine in eight ounces of 
water, and then add to it an ounce of arrowroot mixed 
with half an ounce of water. Boil up the mixture, 
stirring continuously, and then allow it to cool. 
Finally add one ounce of methylated spirit containing 
five grains of carbolic acid. 

In conclusion, it may again be stated that the ideal 
mountant should have a neutral reaction, and that as 
little of it as possible should be used. 
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Ву the Magpie. 
The Willing Horse. 


The R.P.S. lantern lectures in connection with the exhibition 
are to be run every evening, monochrome displays alternating 
with autochrome ones. Тһе latter will consist of a series of 
Thames-side views, which, I understand, have been specially 
taken by the hard-working and popular hon. secretary, Mr. J- 
McIntosh. Considering the excessive calls upon his time and 
energies which his regular duties involve, it seems somewhat in- 
considerate for the council to impose upon him the task of colour 
photographing the Imperial river all the way from Cirencester to 
the Nore, involving weeks of exposure to all the discomforts of 
summer skies and clover-scented breezes, and calling for the 
expense of, say, six weeks of Thames valley hotels and a host 
of plates at twelve shillings a dozen. But it is to be hoped that 
the society did not allow this outlay to be defrayed by its genial 
secretary. It was quite rough enough on him to be saddled 
with this extra labour. Had І only known in time, I would have 
cheerfully offered to do the job for him. 


An Oleaginous Deluge. 


The oil pigment epidemic is raging more furiously than ever. 
A well-known West End dealer informed me that he has never 
experienced so brisk a demand for photographic materials as 
is the case just now with this process. The discussion as to 
whether this alliance between the paint-pot and the dry plate 
results in what may be properly called a photograph becomes 
warmer every day. А prominent amateur, who upholds the 
legitimacy of the oil print, rather discounted this view by 
showing me a delightful little confection, which he said that 
no possible manner of photographic printing would enable him 
to produce from the particular negative. Only by aid of exten- 
sive pigment faking was the effect he had in mind to obtain 
possible. Can that which unaided photography is incapable of 
producing be termed a photograph? Му own attitude is summed 
up in “ let 'em all come " ; but in exhibitions oil prints should 
no more be classed with photographs than should donkeys with 
mules. 
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F ап unexposed plate be immersed іп а developing 
solution for the time one would give it for com- 
plete development if exposed, it should theoreti- 
cally remain unaltered; the film, not having 

received any effect from light, should not suffer reduc- 
tion. In practice, however, the plate fogs, 1.е., the 
surface of the film becomes reduced to some extent, and 
eventually the fog pervades the whole film, and the 
plate, when fixed, shows a grey deposit of probably 
metallic silver. This fog is found to be least with slow 
plates, but the amount varies considerably with different 
makes of plates of the same speed. А slight amount is 
desirable іп most cases, because it renders the deep 
shadows in the negative slightly veiled—t.e., not like 
clear glass; this is more satisfactory for printing. Тоо 
much fog is very objectionable, however, and care 
should be taken to avoid using a plate with such ten- 
dency. Just as too much heat in preparing the emul- 
sion gives a foggy plate, so too warm a solution pro- 
duces fog in the developed plate, and 65? Fahr. may, as 
previously stated, be looked upon as a suitable maxi- 
mum. Тоо much carbonate in the developer, which 
gives the organic agent an undue power to combine with 
the bromine of silver haloid, will also cause fog; and 
the hydroxides (such as caustic soda) are also liable to 
give it. | 

Dichroic fog makes the plate appear green when 
looked at by reflected light, and red, pink, or heliotrope 
by transmitted light. Certain plates are more prone to 
give dichroic fog than others; but modern plates are 
usually quite free from this objectionable tendency. 
Caustic alkalis in the developer cause it to appear most 
readily, and pyro-ammonia or hydroquinone-caustic- 
soda should be avoided with plates liable to the trouble. 
Traces of hypo in the developer, occasioned sometimes 
by splashes, will produce dichroic fog. Solutions 
should always be suspected before plates. 

In very rapid and orthochromatic plates we find two 
almost opposite phases in development. ^ Colour-sensi- 
tive plates, such as are ordinarily used for landscape 
work, etc., are sensitised most frequently with 
erythrosin or a kindred dye. Dyes of this type tend to 
cause harshness in the negatives, partly probably owing 
to a chemical influence, and partly because the gradation 
In a negative becomes steeper, according as the rays of 
light used in exposure approach the red end of the 
spectrum. Reference has been made in an earlier 
article to the latter phenomenon, and from what has 
been written regarding the control of gradation, we 
shall find no difficulty in counteracting this tendency in 
the development. А dilute developer, a soft-working 
reducing agent, such as metol, a decreased proportion 
of reducer, etc., will counteract the harsh effect, and 
give a harmonious picture. Plates of extreme rapidity, 
on the other hand, are apt to give soft negatives; the 
greatest speed can only be attained either bv prolonged 
digestion of the emulsion (or its chemically induced 
equivalent) or by the excessive use of heat or ammonia, 
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etc. Very rapid plates are apt, therefore, to have 
coarser grain and less density-yielding power than the 
slow varieties. Here, again, we can take the precau- 
tion of using a developer, if contrast be desired, which 
contains more reducing agent and less alkali than usual, 
or of choosing an agent which gives density readily, 
such as pyrogallol or hydroquinone. 


ә е ge 


Reviewing the developers in use to-day, it is interest- 
ing to find how nearly the majority of them conform to 
the requirements usually laid down for an ideal develop- 
ing agent. 

The agent should possess a sufficient avidity for 
oxygen to decompose water under the influence of the 
brome obtained from the silver haloid, but insufficient 
to decompose water directly. Тһе oxidation products 
should not be able to set up any reaction capable of 
arresting development. Both the substance itself and 
its oxidation product should be as nearly colourless as 
possible. 

Its solubility in water should be great, and hence the 
molecule should not be too complex. 

Despite the number of developing agents which have 
been boomed from time to time, pyrogallol, metol, and 
hydroquinone never seem to languish. Possibly this is 
because their properties are so well known, and because 
the softening powers of metol can be so successfully 
coupled with the more vigorous properties of pyro and 
hydroquinone. 

The individuality of the worker may, however, be 
increased by the choice of a developer which exactly 
answers his purpose, and familiarity with the character- 
istics of all the modern agents may prove of the greatest 
service. Іп testing agents such as adurol, edinol, 
ortol, etc., the best plan is to prepare two solutions, 
somewhat as follows :— 


A.—Developing agent .................... I part 
{Sodium sulphite ..................... 5 parts 
| Or Potassium metabisulphite ..... I part 

WV аге oi oss аа m IOO parts 

B= Watek devovit ы аран IOO parts 

Sodium carbonate ................... IO parts 


Bromide should not be used at first; equal parts of 
A and B may be taken for a start, and each constituent 
varied in a subsequent experiment, as found desirable. 
Here again the use of a Chapman-Jones sensitometer 
can be recommended, similarly exposed plates being 
treated with the various test solutions. Complication in 
a formula is undesirable. Thus if metabisulphite of 
potash will preserve the developer properly, it is not 
necessary to use sodium sulphite as well, and so on. 
In many formule originating on the Continent, one 
finds sodium and potassium carbonates combined, 
acetone sulphite and sodium sulphite, and so forth. 
Two, and even three, developing agents may be 
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‘‘ blended " with advantage; but where a chemical has 
one function to perform, such as sulphite, the use of 
two ingredients for the same purpose does no good. 
Finally, it may be emphasised that the bromide be 
kept away from the developer as much as possible. A 
small quantity is necessary with bromide paper to pre- 
vent greyness of the image; with gaslight papers it is 
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also necessary to preserve the purity of the whites, as 
there is a tendency for spontaneous reduction of the un- 
exposed silver chloride; with plates, however, it should 
invariably be kept apart for use after the first immer- 
sion of the plate, and, especially in the orthochromatic 
photography of colour, it should be avoided altogether 
where possible. 


ON THE MAKING OF LIGHT FILTERS. 


By А. T. HALL, 


F the vast quantity of cheap colour filters 
extant, very few are really reliable for ortho 
work, particularly those issued with cheap 
hand cameras. These are very frequently 

nothing more than a piece of film dyed with almost any 
yellow stain, and a factor stated thereon, which may be 
very different to the actual power of the screen. At the 
onset, I may say that a properly corrected optical instru- 
ment is undoubtedly the best to use; but these run up to 
a high price, usually above the average amateur's 
means of purchase. In my time I have handled and 
tested a great many orthochromatic filters, some of 
which cost pounds, from well-known manufacturers; 
yet І much prefer to make my own, and adapt them 
to the particular plate I am using. 

Perhaps the best and most popular light filter used at 
present is Yellow K, the dye of which is manufactured 
by Messrs. Lucius and Bruning, and can be obtained 
through the principal photographic stores. This has 
been scientifically tested to absorb the whole of the 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, a distinct advantage 
which cannot be over-estimated for true colour render- 
ing. 

To prepare a screen, use a quarter-plate flat cut film, 
preferably a thin one, fix out the silver salts in a plain 
hypo bath, afterwards thoroughly washing in running 
water for about thirty minutes, then hang up to dry in 
a clean place, where the least amount of dust would be 
likely to settle upon the film. Now take one gramme of 
yellow K dye, and dissolve it in 20 c.c. of water. When 
dissolved, which will take but a moment, immerse the 
film under the solution (film side up, of course), rock the 
dish to keep well covered for about three to four 
minutes. Now take out, rinse quickly under the tap, 
and hang up to dry. 


The film can then be cut to any desired shape or size 
to fit the cells of lens or otherwise desired. I usually 
cut two preces, and cement them together by means of 
a spot or two of canada balsam mixed with an equal 
quantity of pure turpentine, thus preventing the film 
from abrasion. The above screen will require an in- 
crease of exposure about eight times normal, and is 
equally suitable for panchromatic and orthochromatic 
plates. 

Another good filter may be prepared from the dye 
naphthol yellow, and which is recommended for use in 
autumn, as it gives a very true rendering of the yellow 
and green foliage in landscape work. Тһе strength of 
this bath should be a 1 in 1,000, or 0.065 gm. in бо c.c. 
water, the film as above immersed for то minutes, then 
taken out, rinsed, and dried as previously explained 
with yellow K. The increase in exposure necessary will 
be about eight to ten times normal. 

My third and last formula for a light filter is prepared 
from picric acid; and although: not altogether recom- 
mended, on account of its not being fast to light, is very 
good for indoor portraiture, as the increase in exposure 
is only about two and a half to three times normal, and 
if used for this purpose and not exposed to strong rays, 
it will remain in perfect condition for a number of years. 
To prepare, make up a saturated solution of the acid, 
and immerse the film for two minutes only, rinse and 
dry as before. Precaution should be taken іп the using 
of this chemical, as it is a dangerous poison. All the 
above mentioned screens, although perhaps not quite 
so good as the ones issued by the plate manufacturers 
themselves, will be found highlv satisfactory instru- 
ments, but the X factors must be determined per- 
sonally with the particular brand of plate used, as 
different makers' vary considerably. | 


| ---.--- 
А USEFUL AND CONVENIENT METHOD ОҒ BACKING PLATES. 


B» F. C. 


€ 
| GOOD backing leaves nothing lacking " is an old 
A proverb, written before there were such things as 
photographic plates, and most of the backings used 
on them in these days would scarcely come under this head- 
ing; lately I have been using опе which hits the mark for 
economy, efficiency, ease of application, and removal, and 
although by no means unknown it seems rarely used. It 
consists of black carbon tissue, and it is immaterial whether 
it is sensitive or insensitive. My method is to cut the tissue 
about ğ of an inch smaller than the plate to be backed, soak 
it for five minutes in cold water, and then place between 
sheets of fluffless blotting-paper under a press (anything 
heavy will do) for a few minutes. By this time it should 
be as dry as is necessary, for it must still be quite limp. 


DAVIS. 


Take the tissue to the dark room, then with a finger-tip and 
very little glycerine rub all over the glass side of the plate 
to be backed, which should be held by the edges to avoid 
being contaminated; place the tissue in position (black side 
tu the glass), and gently rub down with a clean handker- 
chief; it sticks instantly, and you have a most efficient 
backing, giving great freedom in use on strongly-lighted 
subjects. Personally I have obtained better results with this 
than any other form of backing. To remove the tissue 
before developing you only have to raise one corner and it 
strips off easily, and can be used over and over again, follow- 
ing the same method. If it is not to be used at once it 
should be thoroughly dried and stored till wanted. Perhaps 
its great charm, next to efficiency, is its cleanliness. 
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TRIMMING PRINTS WITH A GUILLOTINE. 


ANY workers, recognising the risk of 
cutting the fingers which undoubtedly 
exists when a wooden or steel straight- 
edge and penknife аге incautiously or 
improperly used for print trimming, rely 
on one or other of the guillotine type of 


Fig. 1. 


machine. If such a machine is well and 
truly built in the first instance, and is 
taken care of, both when in and out of 
use, very fine, true, and accurate work 
may be done by its use. The recent exhi- 
bition of work by Fredk. H. Evans has 
attracted attention to clean, fine, and 
delicate work in print and mount trim- 
ming, and among the appliances used by 
that worker are both the guillotine and 
the Merrett trimmer, which is really 
another form of the same device. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the 
use of any machine will automatically 
produce the results seen at 66, Russell 
Square, at the Evans Exhibition. 
Genius has been defined as “ the-capacity 
for taking infinite pains," and whatever 
may be thought of such a definition in 
connection with work of certain kinds, 
there can be no doubt that not only is 
infinite pains necessary in deciding on 
the tints and widths to be employed, but 
still more is it essential in the mechanical 
work of cutting. 


As with many other machines, both 


Fig. a. 


simple and complicated, a trimming 
machine requires knowing and humouring 
if the best results are to be obtained with 
its aid. Datum lines may not be abso- 
lutely accurate, and possibly the eye 
enables the worker to allow for this—when 
the fact is once known—and to obtain 
more accurate results than could be done 
were an attempt made to adjust the 
machine. In all cases, however, I make 
It a rule to test each print or layer of 
mount for rectangularity. Тһе print may 
be loosely folded over on to itself so that 
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opposite sides are measured against each 
other in the way shown in the illustra- 
tions of print trimming with a penknife. 
Further, the steel set square or triangle 
there shown is most useful for testing the 
corners and making sure they are abso- 
lutely right angles. 

Тһе guillotine shown in the first five 
illustrations is provided with a pressure 
bar and handle for depressing the same, 
so that the print may be held firmly, close 
up to the cutting edges. In fig. 1 the 
print is being placed in position, both 
hands being as a rule necessary for this, 
especially if the print has curled at all, 
as is usually the case with all except 
platinotype prints. Ав soon as it 15 ad- 
justed in position, the right hand grips 
the handle of the pressure bar, the left 
hand retaining its hold of the print, so 
that it may not be displaced. Fig. 2 
shows the pressure bar being depressed so 
as to hold the print firmly for the cut 
to be made. The left hand is now freed, 
and in fig. 3 is shown grasping the handle 


Fig. 3. 


of the guillotine blade. Fig. 4 shows the 
difficulty of proceeding in this way, for 
it will be seen that the hands are crossed, 
and unless the blade is pressed very 
firmly against the sharp edge of the meta: 
plate on which the print rests, by mean: 
of a really strong spring,there is a danger 
oí the two cutting edges separating and 
the print being merely bent between them. 
The two cutting edges, of course, form a 
kind of scissors, and the difficulty of cut- 
ting with scissors in which the two blades 
are slightly loose—especially if held in 
the left hand—is well known. 

It is then more convenient to change 
hands when the stage shown іп Яр. 2 has 
been arrived at, taking care to maintain 
the pressure while doing so, in order that 
the print may not slip out of the posi- 
tion in which it has been placed. Fig. 
then shows the position of the hands 
when the left is employed in holding 
down the pressure bar, and the right is 
making the cut with the blade. It is easy 


now to prevent the blade from moving in 
the least degree to the worker's right 
hand side, a movement which 15 exceed- 


Fig. 5. 


ingly likely to occur if the hands are 
crossed over as shown in fig. 4. 

In fig. 6 we see the Merrett trimmer at 
work, and it is worth while noting that 
here the hands first adjust the print and 
then without any movement keep it in 
position while the cut is being made. 
Further than this, as the cut is made by 
pressing down the desk the pressure on 
the print is greatest at the time when it 
requires to be most firmly held. Still, 
slipping is not unknown, and I find it 
well to place the hands so that one or two 
fingers of each hand just touch the upper 
blade. There is then little or no danger 
of the print twisting as it is cut, such a 
movement usually giving a hollowed 
curve instead of a straight cut. Where 
a number of large prints have to be 
trimmed, especially if on thick papers, 
such as Roval or Tiger Tongue, or the 
thick single transfer papers used in car- 
bon work, the pressure required is such 
as to cause fatigue, and a cord may be 
fitted to a foot treadle. With such an 


Fig. 6. 


arrangement a permanent bench is an 
advantage, as the treadle may then be 
hinged to the floor. 

With the thin papers for multiple 
mounting in cases where a fine line only 
is required, it is a good plan to cut two 
together, adjusting the sheets so that one 
projects under the other just double the 
width of the line required, this projection 
being at the bottom edge of the desk 
under the wrists. When the cut is made 
and the upper paper is shifted so as to 
equalise the margin on each side, it will 
be found that the line of under paper 
showing is very fine and quite equal in 
thickness along its whole length. 
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Modified Development as am Aid Towards Warm Tones. 


By THOMAS BOLAS, .!.С., F.c.s. 


QUESTION addressed to me regarding the 
possibility of obtaining a full range of warm 
tints on ordinary gelatino-bromide of silver 
paper or, as it is commonly called, '' bromide 

paper," brings to mind many old experiences relating 
to this matter and to kindred subjects, but my impres- 
sion is that the question addressed to me was inspired 
by a paragraph in an article on Sepia-Toned Bromide 
Prints, contributed to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News of June 9, 1908, by Mr. 
Н. T. Munkman, so I wilt first refer to this matter. Mr. 
Munkman tells us that an over-exposed print (bromide), 
developed with a dilute developer, cannot give a rich 
sepia, and he tells us further that what must be aimed 
at, in making a black bromide print for subsequent 
toning, is '' minimum correct exposure," followed by 
full and complete development. 

Dr. Eder, in 1881, first made the photographic world 
realise how wide may be the control of tone, provided 
that exposure and development are suitably modified, 
and this was remarkably illustrated by the series of 
transparent positives, ranging from engraving-black to 
red chalk, exhibited by him at the photographic exhibi- 
tion organised in 1882 by the Society of Arts : the trans- 
parencies in question being developed positive prints on 
gelatino-chloride plates, but Dr. Eder also showed 
similar results on paper coated with gelatino-chloride 
emulsion. Probably no emulsion allows a greater con- 
trol of the tone, by variations in the exposure and 
development, than the original chloride emulsions of 
Dr. Eder, it being possible, with these emulsions, to 
obtain the same scale of gradations, but in varying 
tones, by exposures ranging from the correct minimum 
exposure to ten times the correct. minimum exposure : 
but I in no way suggest that this is the limit, 
or anything near the limit, as regards latitude 
of exposure, whether for chloride plates or for bromide 
plates. 

In the booklet on photography with gelatino-chloride 
of silver, which was published in 1881 Ьу Dr. Eder, іп 
conjunction with Captain Pizzighelli, we have a remark- 
ably comprehensive treatise on the subject, and subse- 
quent research has added but little, excepting that the 
choice of developers is now much greater than twenty- 
seven years ago, when the book was written. Тһе 
following, however, must be mentioned in connection 
with subsequent research. Two years after the publi- 
cation of the booklet referred to, Dr. Eder contributed 
a note to the Photographic News (February 16, 1883, 


p. 98), recommending the replacement of one-tenth of 
the chloride, in making paper for gaslight exposure, by 
bromide : this modification giving greater speed and an 
increased tendency to dark tones. It may be conjec- 
tured that most commercial gaslight papers are now 
chloro-bromide papers, in which the chloride element 
predominates, while it may not be going too far to 
assume that all modern ‘‘ bromide papers” are in 
reality bromo-chloride ; the bromide element being 
dominant. There can be no doubt, I think, that a 
gelatino-bromide plate or paper completely free from all 
traces of chlorine will show traces of warmness of tone 
if the exposure is from ten to thirty times the 
minimum correct exposure, and the development is suit- 
ablv retarded by a liberal use of a soluble bromide ; my 
grounds for this belief being that in the early days of 
gelatine work I took special care in the purification of 
bromine so as to remove all traces of chlorine and 
iodine : this bromine being then used in the preparation 
of ammonium bromide, which in its turn was employed 
in the making of emulsion, and full precautions were 
taken against traces of chlorine entering from any other 
source. Plates prepared in this way, when exposed 
from twenty times to thirty times the minimum correct 
exposure, and developed with that free use of potas- 
sium bromide which was quite common in those days, 
showed distinct warmness of tone in comparison with 
similar plates that had received the minimum correct 
exposure. The warmth of tone on these plates was, 
however, much less than in the case of bromide plates 
in the preparation of which traces of chlorine had not 
been carefully excluded. Speaking generally, the ten- 
dency towards tone is a factor of the proportion of 
chloride. : 4 

We now come to the highly indeterminate quantity, 
the commercial bromide paper of «Нечфгевепе day : а pro- 
duct, however, in which chloride presumably plays an 
appreciable part. Increased exposure and restrained de- 
velopment will always give a perceptible warmth of tone 
with such papers, but by restrained development I do not 
mean such delayed development as results from a mere 
dilution of the developer with water. Dilution of the 
developer with water has a slight influence on the tone 
in some cases, but dilution with water does not appear to 
have the smallest influence in compensating for unduly 
long exposure : hence attempts to obtain warm tones by 
long exposure and a dilute developer generally result in 
weak and flat prints. 

Taking the above-mentioned experiences as a basis, 
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it is by no means surprising that I can most heartily 
confirm the dictum of Mr. Munkman that an over- 
exposed bromide plate, developed with а dilute 
developer, cannot give a rich sepia. The futility of 
relying on dilution alone is sufficiently treated of by Eder 
and Pizzighelli in the booklet mentioned above. They, 
in referring to the chloride plates, and the essential con- 
ditions are the same as with bromide plates, point out 
that although dilution of the developer may give a tone 
more inclining to warmth than that given by normal 
development, the prints will tend towards thinness and 
flatness. Here we have what is virtually an intelligent 
anticipation of the modern view that the mere dilution 
of the developer in no way compensates for over-expo- 
sure. Another important matter clearly stated in the 
booklet of Eder and Pizzighelli is that a soluble bromide 
is undesirable in the special work now treated of, as 
tending to a peculiar greenish discolouration, and 
sodium chloride is recommended as a substitute. The 
greenish tinge resulting from the use of bromide has 
often been mentioned during the past five years, but 
the remedy appears to have been almost lost sight of. 
Although twenty-seven years have passed since the 
appearance of the booklet of Eder and Pizzighelli on 
gelatino-chloride, there has, in my opinion, been no 
formula or instruction for restrained development as an 
aid to tone production that is equal in practical value to 
one given by them, whether for pure bromide, commer- 
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cial bromide, ordinary gaslight, or pure chloride papers. 
Here is the formula :— 


Water 100 volumes. 


Alcoholic solution of hydro- 

quinone, I in 20............... 4 T 
Sodium chloride solution, І in 30 12 ўз 
Ammonium carbonate solution, 

ІШ о br a eU 20 is 


This developer is slow in its action, and tends to in- 
tensity, so in its nature it is favourable in cases of over- 
exposure. If compounded as indicated above it is suited 
for exposures that are three or four times the minimum 
correct exposure, and with this exposure it will give a 
reddish or reddish-yellow tone on a pure chloride paper, 
but to obtain a similarly warm tone on the usual gas- 
light papers, a longer exposure will be necessary and 
an increase of the sodium chloride. Гог pure bromide 
papers even a tenfold exposure and a quadrupling or 
tenfolding of the sodium chloride may not in all cases 
suffice to give a fully warm tone, but sepia tones will 
involve less exposure and less restraining. 

The exact title of the booklet mentioned above is ‘‘ Die 
Photographie mit Chlorsilber-Gelatine und Chemishcher 
Entwicklung." It was published in 1881 by Dr. Е. 
Hornig, at 9, Hauptstrasse, Vienna. Probably not many 
copies reached this country, and that copy which is now 
before me was sent to me bv Dr. Eder in 1881. 


THE QUESTION OF SIZE. 


HE pictorialist is often compelled to pause and ask him- 

self, as he looks at a particularly cherished negative, 

'" What size shall the print be? ’’ Truly it is a matter 
deserving a good deal of attention, if he is to get the best 
results possible from his negative. 

To answer this question properly a careful and thorough 
examination of negative and print must be made before 
deciding. A good plan is to make a contact positive on a 
dry plate, and, having placed it in the enlarging lantern 
(upside down, of course), to project the image on the easel 
until it is judged that the best effect is produced. Тһе image 
may now be measured, and the enlargement made on a 
piece of paper of approximately the same size. 

The determination of the size depends in a great measure 
on the use which is to be made of the finished picture—that 
IS, whether it is intended for the home, for a competition 
organised by a journal or a commercial firm, or for exhibi- 
Поп. In the first two cases the worker will be well advised 
to keep the size distinctly smaller than in the third. For a 
Print hung in one's home has no need of any great size— 
though, of course, it is no drawback—since there is no 
crowding, nor will it be dwarfed by being hung close to a 
very large picture, as is so often the case at exhibitions. 
Again, in competitions, as the rules do not generally allow 
the pictures to be framed, it will be found best to keep the 
size small, for large pictures are not apt to look their best 
unframed. 

. But for exhibitions there is far more inducement to make 
our pictures large. A small picture hung with other two 
or three hundred frames, most of them larger than itself, is 
in danger of being overlooked, unless it possesses some very 
striking merits. А large picture, on the other hand, attracts 
the spectator's attention at first by reason of its size, though 
| ^ not, of course, retain it long unless it is artistic as 

ell. 

Therefore, it mav seem to the novice that large size is 
always the thing to aim at in preparing a picture for exhibi- 
Поп. But this is Бу no means the case, for there are some 
subjects which, so far from being improved by size, are 
actually harmed by it. Of such a kind are flower and fruit 
studies, which for some reason fail to please when at or 
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over life-size. So we seldom, if ever, sce a flower or fruit 
study by a competent worker measuring more than 10 by 8 
or thereabouts. Again, dainty little studies of sunlight and 
the like will gain by being kept small, as will other subjects 
whose delicacy is their chief charm. 

On the other hand, the subjects which call for a large 
picture are those in which the effects are broad and striking. 
Іп this class may be included wave studies, some kinds of 
landscapes, and portraits displaying strength of character. 
The landscapes I refer to are those depicting some elemental 
struggle, or seeking to impress the beholder with some idea 
of height and breadth, at the expense of detail. 

As the reader will see, it is only possible to generalise; 
yet a few hints may be gathered from the last two para- 
graphs. Very broadly speaking, we may take it as an 
axiom that, in subjects whose chief charm is delicacy or the 
tender and subtle play of light and shade, a small picture 
will adequately meet the case. But when the appeal is 
stronger and more direct—in the wind-driven rain or the 
mountain mist—a large picture will convey a much more 
realistic impression of the scene to the eye of the observer. 

It must not be forgotten that quite a small picture mav 
be made to convey an impression of far greater size by 
mounting on a large mount, and framing either as a раѕѕе- 
partout or with a very narrow moulding. Should this be 
done, the size of the mount must be very carefully con- 
sidered; for beyond a certain point, instead of apparently 
increasing the size of the picture, it tends to dwarf it. Тһе 
probable reason why this device is so effective is that, in an 
exhibition, it isolates the picture to a certain extent from 
those near it, and enables the spectator to give it his whole 
attention. 

Pictures of a greater size than about 15 by 12 look best 
when framed close up with a fairly thick moulding, but 
this, of course, must vary according to the nature of the 
subject. | 

In conclusion, let me remind the reader that, if he has 
before him always a clear idea of the particular effect he 
wishes to produce, he should be able to see at a glance what 
size brings him nearest to his ideal; but, unfortunately, this 
is seldom the case with the inexperienced pictorialist. ” 
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URING the month of 
D September the gradual 
change of colouring incidental 
to the advent and advance of 
autumn will make itself obvious to the photographer. The land- 
scape worker will now find the greatest variety of colour to 
tempt his taste, yet stıll with a sufficiency of light to enable 
reasonably short exposures to be made with colour filters. 

The question of correct exposure will be one that will probably 
trouble the worker not a little at this time of year, if he has 
been indulging in much snap-shot work during the previous 
months. The modern orthochromatic plate, as now made, com- 
pares very favourably indeed in the matter of speed with the 
“ ordinary " plate for ordinary subjects, while in the cases 
where the light has a tendency towards yellow and the subjects 
themselves are of a general yellow tint, there is no doubt that 
they score immensely, and are comparatively much quicker than 
the “ ordinary," varieties of fast plates. THE А. P. AND P. N. 
exposure table will be found a safe approximate guide for cor- 
rect exposure,bearing in mind that ortho. plates become com. 
paratively more rapid as the light becomes yellow. Іп the case 
of yellow evening light the screen can usually be dispensed 
with altogether. No comparison can therefore be made be. 
tween an ordinary and ortho. plate for autumnal work when the 
light is yellow, as frequently an ortho. plate that is compara- 


EXPOSURES FOR THE 


SEPTEMBER. Xa. 


tively slow in comparison with a non-ortho. plate 
at midday, becomes, comparatively, many times 
more rapid later in the day. 

If autumn subjects are to be secured by means of a hand 
camera, and truthful tonal rendering is of no importance, an 
ultra-rapid plate should be used during the best hours of the 
day, and ortho. plates reserved for late afternoon work only. 

Under-exposure should be avoided, as the subjects will suffer 
considerably if rendered at all harshly. 

At the close of the day is the decline of the year most mani- 
fest. At six o'clock, when the roadside trees cast long shadows, 
and sundown is soon after, we realise fully how short the days 
are becoming. Photography, however, fails to render the жоп. 
derful half-light that prevails at the close of an autumn day 
after sundown, when the landscape is bathed in an elusive 
blue veil of mist. This mist appears to rise in long white strata, 
and workmen leaving the fields pass by silently on the damp 
grass like gigantic ghosts. 

From early morning to late at night the aspects of the harvest 
fields are continually changing. Early morning mists are differ- 
ent from those floating over the fields during the last moments 
of sundown. At about 9 or ro in the morning the light is usually 
very good ; not too strong but just strong enough to enable the 
eyes to pierce whatever mist is hanging above the fields. And 
do not use a very small stop. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the guidance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is шей, For f/16 give four times the exposure. For //5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. three to four times, 


Note. — Th: following times err oa the side of over-expo ure for the “ Open" subjects at this time of year. 


Ѕовјест. Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. Rapid Plate, | Жана қары | Уча көре 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies... ... ... | 1/25 вес. | 1/40 вес. 1/15 sec. 1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadow 

in foreground. Shipping studies or зеа- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... ... .. 1/25 . 1/45 ,, 1/60 ,, 175 . 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/ 12 9 1/25 9 1/30 ” 1/40 » 
қарс сете іп fog or mist, or with strong fore- | | 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes... ... 1/10 ., 1/20 . 1/25 » 1/80 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... 1/4 - 1/8 P 1/12 ,, 1/5 , 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... ... ... 1 4 % 55 4 т” l - 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround. | 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... 4 “ 2 ja 1} $3 1 L 
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As a further euide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. The 


have been aivuied into groups whith 
approximately indicate tke speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will 


given on application. 


Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. Wratten, Drop Shutter and | Kopax, N.C. Film. Manton, Portrait. 
B ее Barnet, Extra Rapid. Allochrome and Pinachrome ! » Premo Film Pack. » Landscape. 
^ , Seal. M rtho. Bathed. Когоір, Plate. Рлсит, ХХХ. 
Cavett Royal Standard Ex.R. Cavett, Special Rapid. Lumiere, Ortho, А, B, and C. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Gem, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. Mawson, Electric. | қ Ordinary Plates. 
' Portrait EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. Рлсит, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Irsonp, Monarch. Сем, Meteor. BARNET, Film. Rajar, Iso. Rol! Film. Асға, Isolar., 
| ' Zenith. ILrorp, Special Rapid. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid VipEx, Isochromatic. Barnet, Ordinary. 


us Professional. 
Сі.кком, Roll Film. 

" Flat Film. 
ENsicN, Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 


Warwick, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Ріпасуапо! Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. | 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

б Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
MARION, puree: 


Epwarps. Medium. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

i reae 
IMPERIAL, Ot ari BT 


" о. 
Mawson, Felixi. LuxiERE, Yellow 


” : 

, Celeritas. m Ortho B, EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. Acra, Chromo. | Marion, Ordinary. 
peel ers and Ex. Special. PacET,XXXXX. . Сем, Isochromatic. » Chromo-Isolar. | Mao Castle. 
WARWICK Double Instan. » Special Rapid. » Medium. BARNET, Medium. Pacer, XX. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. VipEx, Special Rapid. | IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. us Medium Ortho. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome WARWICK, Special Rapid. | ji overeign. П.ғокр, Empress. Warwick, Ordinary. ddl 

and Panchromatic. WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. s N.F. Rapid Isochrom. WRATTEN, Instantaneocs. 
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= BABIES AND THE CAMERA. 


% |" we are 
going 
to pho 

tograph 
is babies, we have one of the 

с most fascinating as well as one 


of the most difhcult tasks the camera can set us. 
Fascinating, because there is a charm about all voung 
things; and whether grave or gay, the sitter is sure to 
be perfectly natural; and difficult, because—well, to put 
it as kindly as possible, all young people up to the 
vears of two and a half are sure to be delightfully 
irresponsible. 

The few suggestions that follow are meant to help 
those who want to try their hands at baby photographv, 
and are the outcome of the experience gained just lately, 
when the young people of the illustrations were being 
photographed. 

First of all, then, we must be thoroughly prepared 
before the baby is brought into the room. The back- 
ground and foreground must be all arranged and a 
scheme of amusement thought out beforehand, for no 
one gets bored quicker than a baby. We must also 
grasp the fact that, however swect and accommodating 
the small person is at first, it is not going to last long, 
and the most robust baby soon tires—in fact, twenty 
minutes is the outside limit. This is rather surprising 
to those who think there is no strain where there is no 
consciousness. But although the child does not under- 
stand what is happening, however young it is it feels 
a certain restraint at being kept in one place, and also 
one cannot help thinking it feels the effect of the anxious 
attention of the grown-ups concerned. Tears at the 
beginning of the sitting do not matter at all—thev 
vanish and leave no trace; but tears from tiredness at 
the end are disastrous, hopeless for апу more photo- 
graphs, and a reproach to the photographcr for having 
kept his model just too long. 

When all is readv and the babv brought into thc 
room, all deliberation vanishes, for the object now 15 
to lose no opportunity. The mother or nurse who 
suggests that '' Baby ’’ will not be good away from 
them, and who are not wholly averse to coming into 
the picture themselves, must be cajoled away, and 
will often find, to their surprise, that ‘‘ Baby ” is 
not heartbroken; for even babyhood shows traces 
of weak human nature, and a bright, new, 
glittering toy will compensate for the absence 
of the devoted parent. Of course, 
pictures of mothers with their babies 
are very charming; but they 
are another subject 
altogether, and one 
not nearly so brist- 
ling with photo- 
graphic difficulties. 

А baby dearly 
loves a little chair; 
and if the photo- 
grapher can pro- 
vide one, his work 
will be greatly sim- 


plified, for the "INDIFFERENCE." 
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By Carine Cadby. 


novelty of the chair and the joy of sitting in 
it will keep the small sitter more or less in one place. 
Standing is far more of a problem, and, if we are 
ambitious enough to try it, the one who helps must not 
be far away. She—it will probably be she—must 
almost hold the baby, but so entertainingly that it does 
not suspect coercion, while the focussing is going on; 
and when the plate is in and the photographer ready, 
efface herself at the exact right moment. A baby 
simply standing up '—what looks easier? and yet how 
difficult it is, and what a triumph when attained ! 

The exposure must receive all the attention we can 
spare from the babv, and nothing must be left undone 
to render it as rapid as possible. We must scheme to 
get the brightest light, and use the fastest lens we 
have, and buy the most rapid plates. А light back- 


ground and foreground will help, as thev will reflect 


light, and also give a light effect. Under-exposed baby 
photographs, coarse and with harsh contrasts, are un- 
pardonable, for surelv representation of such voung 
things should be suggestive of delicacy and lightness ! 
To obtain delicacv, a full exposure is necessary; and 
as we know it is no good contemplating a long one, it 
is essential to secure a good light. A studio with a top 
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light is not at all necessary, neither is a top light very 
suitable for children unless there is a strong side light 
as well; but provided we use the brightest part of a 
bright day, an ordinary room will do quite well. Тһе 
examples accompanying this were all done in a small 
room with two windows. The youngest baby was done 
on Christmas Eve, in a room with onlv one window; but 
it is only fair to add, it was an exceptional baby, and 
rather abnormally contemplative and restful. It was 
sat very near the window, a reflector was used to 
lighten the dark side, and the photograph was taken in 
just the brightest part of that winter day. 

Then to get delicate, gentle negatives, we have to be 
very careful about development, and often a plate 
we know to have been under-exposed can be saved by a 
slow and weak development; it cannot bring out the 
detail in the shadows, but it can remedy harsh contrasts, 
and give a more gentle and pleasing result. 

Most parents realise the difference between babies— 
their own and other people's!— but ever such a small 
experience teaches the photographer that babies differ 
almost as much as grown-ups. All the characteristics 
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are there in embryo which later on develop 
into an individuality, and to be successful 
the photographer has to take this into con- 
sideration. We must just let the merry 
baby smile, and the serious one look grave 


and wise. We must also be contented 
with what we see, and let no chance 
ы escape us. 


It is no good either, having economical 
ideas with regard to plates. When we sce 
good attitudes and expressions, the only 
thing is to be absolutely reckless, and just 
rattle plates off as fast as we can. Neither 
must we grieve afterwards about the great 
number of spoilt ones; if we have secured 
ever such a few good ones, it should be 
triumph enough. Much baby photography 
makes us very humble, and grateful for small 
mercies ! 

The expression with babies is a far more 
difficult matter than with grown-up sitters, 
who have so much more control over their 
features. А baby can so easily, and all in 
a second, make itself absolutely hideous. 
After all, one wants to get a pretty baby ; 
and when the normal expression is prettv, 
the photographer has to discard many nega- 
tives with charming attitudes because the 
expression has taken all beauty out of the 
face. Гог this reason, the helper, whose 
business it is to keep the child in one place 
and a good temper at the same time, has no 
easy task, for she must interest the baby, 
without in the least exciting 1t, and she must 
get its attention, while avoiding anything 
that will startle or spoil the normal position 
of the features. 

One cannot exactly recommend baby 
photography as easy work, but one can 
guarantee it as interesting and exciting. If 
one starts, one will probably go on, for the 
poorest results have a charm of their own, 
and they always suggest further delightful 
possibilities. 


(Sa Та س‎ 


А Method of Combined Development. 


i eee experiments have shown, said M. Suter at a 
recent meeting of the Société Lorraine de Photographie, 
that a method of developing with two separate developers has 
many advantages. The following is the method described by 
M. Suter. Two solutions are prepared as follows :— 


A.—Distilled water 
Sodium sulphite 


...4..ш..ше«..швшете «еееетеезеееевеете 


40 gm. 
To 125 c.cm. of this solution add 2 grams of diamidophenol. 


D.—Distilled water 


Dis! AZ аа бека зек еке нн еее ен». 1,000 С.СІП. 
Sodium sulphite 


PE ETE PRU ТУЛСА СЕЛ тоо gm. 
МАЛ: 2090594 208027696 мысы dao ca oer қына m us 
МУСОС ОЕ: else soie "A 
Potassium carbonate: „акенди 3o. 3. 


The plate is first developed in A until the high-lights appear 
and the half-tones begin to show Тһе plate is then brieflv 
washed, and at once placed in solution B, to which a little r^ 
per cent. bromide solution is preferably added. А normally 
exposed plate will at first appear as if over-ex posed, but develop- 
ment is verv energetic and rapid, though by diluting the B 
solution with water it may be protracted. The A solution which 
is left in the film after the intermediate washing unites with 
the B solution afterwards, and excellent gradation is obtained, 
with abundant shadow detail 
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THE ROUND POND. ж 


N writing in the now absorbed Photographic News some 
little time ago on the parks and open spaces of London 
it might have seemed that I had carelessly omitted to 
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speak of certain of their attractions which would at once 
occur to the mind of the man who thought of them at all. 
Such omission, however, was deliberate, because it was 
hoped that occasion might arise to treat them individually 
at greater length. The Round Pond is dear to everyone, 
and no one can naturally think of Kensington Gardens 
without at the same time remembering the pleasures of one 
of the smallest and most delightful of London's water areas. 


There, all the year round, from the grey, misty days of 


November to the glorious blue skies, white clouds, and soft 
airs of June, the toy yachts are tacking backwards and for- 
wards across its basin. Happy, irresponsible children watch 
them as we did in the long ago, but we are still children of 
a larger growth when we get there, and we may even be 
enthusiastic sailers of miniature yachts upon this mimic sea. 


But the photographer will be asking, what kind of sub- 


jects are to be found at the Round Pond, and what time of 


year is the best time to work there ? 


The time par excellence 


for the Round Pond is a misty morning in November, with 
fair light in the sky, perhaps even with a light rain falling: 
but it must be light both in body and in tone, so as not to 
obscure too much. Such days of silvery rain, with misty 


distances, are to be had 


in London even in summer-time, 


and certainly from the end of September onwards; but if 
mysterious ideal effects on the Round Pond are aimed at, 
with white boat sails against the misty distance, and perhaps 
a duck or two to balance, such a dav of light must be waited 


for. 


It is the actual opposite of the glaring August day, 


when the hard line of the distant segment of the circle comes 
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By A. H. Brake, М.А. 


By 
A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 

sharp and clear, and every tree across the water is visible 
and hard in outline. 

To the lover of figure work the Round Pond is a happy 
hunting ground. Children have always a grace of their 
own, and they can hardly be ugly or ungainly in pose, and 
here they are in the natural abandonment of their enjoyment 
of the mimic craft and the mimic sea. They group round 
the incoming sailing boat; they watch its send-off on its 
tiny journey; they themselves, perhaps, stoop over their 
own craft and group with unconscious grace; so the figure 
worker is busy with his reflex camera. 

The deeper student of composition who learns to speak 
learnedly of * decorative arrangements ” will find these here 
in plenty. Though the general shape of this ornamental 
water is truly named * Round," yet it is not a rigid circle. 
for its circumference bends and sways and runs in sinuous 
curves, so that the most delightful line arrangements are 
obtainable. Perhaps a white-sailed vacht is just coming 
in, and the owner, a lady in white, let us say, with the boat- 
hook, is waiting to receive and restart her craft; and as vov 
watch vou note the delightful line that winds gracefully 
towards the point whereon she stands ; and just as the figure 
and the boat are placed to best advantage, with the sinuous 
line leading to the happy combination, the click of your 
shutter is heard. Тһе reflections of the Palace and the spire 
of Kensington Parish Church will often combine with the 
people on the bank (who are often helpful in this way) to 
form decorative compositions. 

To one who really loves the Round Pond in rain and 
shine it seems almost a sacrilege to write about it. One 
feels one would wish to enjoy its charm in silence, and to 
seek to find out more of it by one's-self. 
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ORTHO. PLATES FOR STUDIO PORTRAITURE. 


Ву HAROLD 


HE “ Magpie,” that lively mascot of this journal, 

contrives—caustic critic that he is—fo give us 

one of the most interesting of its ever-good 

pages. Yet his paragraph, ““ Ortho. Plates іп 
the Studio,” appears to give a false origin to his under- 
exposures in the studio. He speaks of his colour-filter 
being a two-times filter in practice, used outdoors, and 
yet requiring a much higher factor in the studio. Quite 
possibly—yet not through his “ yellow ’’ studio glass. 
If the glass were yellow, it is an elementary conclusion 
that the X-times factor would be reduced appreciably, 
and certainly not increased: so it is necessary for the 
feathered contributor to peck about for some other 
cause. Studio glass, of a green tinge even, would only 
be a slight modifying factor, when the yellow filter and 
ortho. plates (showing an insensitive band at the green) 
were compared with ‘‘ ordinary "' plates without a filter. 
My own observations lead me to suggest that common 
glass assumes a green tinge rather than a yellow; but 
in practice such “ green ” and '' yellow "' as one finds 
in thick “ rough-plate °’ would in affecting exposures 
differ no more, compared with good white glass, than 
the following rough figures indicate :— 


Under WHITE Glass. 
Exposure factor, ordinary plate, 2co Н. and D. 1 
ortho. plate, 200 H. and D. r 
and 2-times filter 2 


9 ээ 


” 99 4 99 


Under “YELLOWISH” Glass. 
Exposure, ordinary plate, 200 H. and D. ie, 28 
Т ortho. plate, 200 Н. and D. ... 14 
УЗ Ж » and 2-times filter 2 
Under “GREENISH” Glass. 
Ordinary plate, 200 H. and D. ... m Е 
Ortho. plate, with insensitive green Бапа 
(characteristic of the usual erythrosine, 
uranine, or cyanine dyed plate) Р TN. 
Ditto, behind 2-times filter p ahs ie 23 


The trouble the “ Magpie °’ mentions might occur if 
the studio furnishings, walls, and backgrounds were of 
that blue-grey colour characterising most studios; and 


HOOD, F.R P.S. 


it will be self-evident that (to take a slight exaggera- 
tion of these conditions) if one were to reproduce, be- 
hind a two-times yellow filter, and with orthochromatic 
plates, a pastel monochrome in blue-black—to do full 
justice and to obtain equal intensities—a higher factor 
than two would be necessary when multiplying the 
unscreened with screened exposure. . 

It might be urged with truth, that, for a given filter 
and plate, the X factor is a constant. 50 it is, all con- 
ditions being uniform with those under which the mul- 
tiplying factor has been fixed. Yet workers must pro- 
duce their contrasting tones within limits of an easily 
found, roughly accepted standard; and, for that reason, 
when the source of light is yellower or redder than that 
under which the X factor was determined, that condition 
amounts to a relative increase of speed; and, when the 
light is blue, to a relative decrease of speed. | 

And the hues pervading the average studio, being 
bluer than the normal, make the conditions equal to 
those when the source of the light itself is blue, and 
might account for the necessity for a slightly increased 
exposure. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Magpie would take some 
precise steps to ascertain whether his conclusions are 
really well-founded, and not merely the result of quite a 
few exposures under not particularly well-noticed con- 
ditions. I should be very much surprised to hear, for 
instance (leaving out altogether the question of back- 
ground) that a portrait of a lady in ordinary costume, 
taken in this mischievous bird's studio of which he com- 
plains, with the help of a yellow filter, required the least 
alteration in the multiplying factor, as compared with a 
portrait of the precisely similarly attired lady en plein air. 

** Mysteries " of this sort are often only mysteries 
because their investigation, if any, is not pursued in a 


. systematic manner. 


Professionals as a body are slow to adopt new de- 
vices and improved material; and as a very pale yellow 
filler would often be invaluable in studio practice, it is 


-а pity to raise, with some show of authority, any ill- 


founded bogey of ‘‘ prolonged exposure," which, in 


practice, is really not required. 


— — —e Mff — — —— 
COLOURING PRINTS, AND А NEW METHOD OF MOUNTING. 


WRITER in the Bulletin of Photography gives the fol- 

lowing particulars of a method of producing coloured 
photographs which may appeal to some of our readers. He 
remarks :—I recently examined some pictures which І 
thought most heautiful in their colouring, and expressed 
quite enthusiastically my admiration, but I am ashamed 
to confess that I felt somewhat abashed to learn that they 
were not hand-painted productions (brush-work of а 
painter), but merely coloured photographs; so hard it is 
to disabuse, even an enthusiastic photographer’s mind of 
the odium which is attached to anything which savours of 
a coloured photographic print, when the question of art 
comes into consideration. 

The pictures were upon canvas and this led to the de- 
lusion or deception; the threads of the canvas being plainly 
visible, made the deception all the greater. Му friend, 
who, by the way, is a good painter with the brush, after 
enjoying my chagrin, told me candidly that he really thought 
a painter had much pleasure in producing the work, not- 
withstanding the camera had made the foundation and had 
given him all the rich variation of light and shadow, the 
beautiful chiaroscuro. 


The plan is a somewhat novel one and I believe original. 

He first of all makes a carbon print on black tissue, but 
instead of transferring it to a card mount, carefully trans- 
fers it to a very translucent, thin papier-minéral. 

This papier-minéral 1s first stretched on a wooden frame 
untif it is perfectly tense; the carbon print is then trans- 
ferred to it in the usual way, so that there are no wrinkles 
from unequal contraction; that is, both are dried together. 

The colouring is done by using oil colours applied to the 
back, the print being placed upon a sort of retouching desk, 
that the light may pass through it. 

The colours strike through to the face and the shadows 
are made by the photograph itself. 

The process is similar to what is called chrysolotype, 
where an ordinary print is made translucent with oils or 
varnish and painted from the back, but the effect is much 
more beautiful and deceptive. 

On completion the print is pasted back down upon a 
painter's canvas, unprimed, the threads making themselves 
visible so that the resemblance to an oil painting is strik- 
ingly close. 
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Printing from a Cracked Negative. 
SUTCLIFFE. ... 


` 


2... Ву F. M. 
HE said with a simper that she was “ shure she 
would crack the plate." She was a sight, to 


be sure— six feet at least in her stockings. Тһе 
strangest thing is that after she had ordered a 
couple of dozen of the one where she looked the least, 
the plate did crack, right across her face, down her 
blouse, and skirt, and ran out on the carpet below her 
feet. I pasted tissue paper over the printing frame, 
and printed a print in bromide, for she wanted them in 
a hurry, before the young man's affection had time to 
cool, hoping that the crack would not show. But there it 
was, visible to the naked eye, and twice as visible to the 
photographic critic with his spectacles on—the young 
man was just over four feet nine, and of that four feet 
nine most of it seemed to be composed of spectacles and 
the nose which supported them. What to do I did not 
know, so I coated a piece of glass the size of the nega- 
tive, and put it behind the tissue paper, and tried 
another print. Still the crack appeared as before. Then 
a strange thing happened; I was vacantly staring at the 
gas flame, when this flame suddenly began to speak. 
] don't mean that it uttered audible language, but it 
began to jump, with long and short intervals. It did 
so once before, and when the plumber came to look at 
_its strange behaviour, the stupid man said that there 


was water in the pipes, and that he would have to carry 
a relief pipe from near the bracket down into the cellar 
to let the water out. This time I did not send for the 
plumber, but wrote down the long and short jumps the 
gas flame made, on a piece of paper. As I cannot read 
the dots and dashes the telegraph instrument makes, 1 
took the gas flame's message just as I took it down to 
the young lady at the post-office next door. After wait- 
ing for half an hour, till she had served the customer 
who was in, with a halfpenny stamp and a pictorial 
postcard, I asked her to be good enough to translate 
into King's English the dots and dashes. This is what 
she read, “ Try it upright, instead of longways." That 
was all, but it was enough for me. Thanking the young 
lady for her trouble, and offering to do as much for her 
some day, I rushed back to the dark-room, and did as 
the gas flame had said. І held the negative with the 
crack in an upright position, and made another print. 
Reader, you can believe me or not, as you like—there 
was not a vestige of the crack on the print. Within an 
hour I had the other twenty-three prints ready, not one 
of them showing a trace of the broken glass. Our gas 
costs a lot; it is in the hands of a private company; it is 
said they make it from the smells which come out of 
the harbour. 


— —— 


LECTURES AT THE 


HE programme of lantern lectures to be given at the New 
Gallery during the time the R.P.S. Exhibition is open (from 
September 19 to October 24) has been published, and includes 
a good selection of varied subjects that should appeal to visi- 
tors. The lectures will be given in the north room on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 8*p.m. Тһе titles of the lectures 


are as follows: —Sat., Sept. 19, “ Protective Devices in Nature," 


by W. Farren.—Tues., Sept. 22, “ The Romance of the London 
Streets. Origin of cabs, omnibuses, etc. ; the types we see, the 
pavement artist, the factory girl, the rag and bone man, the 
lemonade man, etc.—and all the life of the streets generally." 
By A. Н. Blake, M.A.—Thurs., Sept. 24, “Тһе Path of the 
Eagles: Elba as it was and is," by the Rev. T. T. Norgate, 
F.R.G.S.—Sat., Sept. 26, “ Afar іп the Fatherland,’ by W. L. 
Е. Wastell, F.R.P.S.—Tues., Sept. 29, “ Wanderings іп Zooland, 
with Note Book and Camera." (Monochrome and Autochrome 
slides.) By Е. Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S.—Thurs., Oct. 1, 
" Savage Architecture in British New Guinea," by A. H. 
Dunning, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S.—Sat., Oct. 3, “ Some Glimpses of 
the Green Isle and its People," by C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S.— 
"Tues., Oct. 6, “ Wild Birds and their Ways," by W. Bickerton, 


NEW GALLERY. 


F.Z.S., M.B.O.U.— Thurs., Oct. 8, “ The Gorges of the River 
Ardéche," by С. E. Thompson.—Sat. Oct. то, ‘ Southwell 
Minster," by E. W. Harvey Piper, Hon. M.S.A.—Tues., Oct. 13, 
“ A British Touring Ground," by Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S.—Thurs., Oct. 15, “ Picturesque India," by Ernest К. 
Ashton.—Sat., Oct. 17, ' Some English and French Gothic 
Churches," by Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S.—Tues., Oct. 2o, 
“ Flower Photography," by E. Seymour.— Thurs., Oct. 22, “ Life 
and Work on the Panama Canal in 1908," by Vaughan Cornish, 
D.Sc., F. R. G. S.—Sat., Oct. 24, " The Camera and the Sea," by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 

In addition to the above lectures a special lecture entitled 
“ Scenes on the Thames from the Source to the Sea, illustrated 
with slides in colour (autochrome process), by J. McIntosh, 
F.R.P.S., will be given on the alternate nights as follows :— 
Part I., “ Cirencester to Maidenhead "; every Monday from 
September 21 till October 19, at 7.30 p.m. Part II., " Windsor 
to Richmond "; every Wednesday from September 23 till 
October 21, at 7.30 p.m. Part IIL, “ Kew Gardens to the 
5ea"; every Friday from September 25 till October 23, at 
7.30 p.m. 


e 


The New Isostigmar Lenses, Е/4.5. Special Offer !—Messrs. 
R. and J. Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, E.C., have just intro- 
duced a new series of their well-known Isostigmar lenses. Тһе 
new lens works at F/4.5, and we hope to publish a full review of 
its Capabilities in our next issue. In the meantime readers 
should note that Messrs. Beck, to advertise this new series, are 
offering the lenses at specially reduced prices during the month 
of September only. The reduced prices vary from Z2 155. to 
4,14 125. 6d., and every amateur or professional photographer 
who wants a high-class anastigmat with an effective aperture 
of F/4.5 should write immediately to the above address for full 
particulars. 

Photographic Union of Amateurs.—We have received the fol. 
lowing announcement, which, doubtless, our readers will 
understand :-“ This society will open in a few time a section of 
beginners, and persons wishing take part in, are invited to do 
inscribe them, as soon as possible. The butt of this Union is to 
propagate photography by means of the exchange of trials and 
conceptions among them, by the intermediary cf ап album circu- 
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lating monthly. Numerous competitions do know to them, their 
progress. The society has members both in England and in 
France, and will open soon an office in London. 

‘“ The amount of clubbing is of one shilling a month, and is 
due only after the invoice ot statutes, and indications. 


“Write to Mr. Albert Thoral, Garenne-Colombes (Seine), 
France." 


Rajar, Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, have prepared a new 
price list of the many " Rajar " specialities, a copy of which 
they will send to any of our readers upon application. Particu- 
lars will also be found in this list as to Messrs. Rajar’s terms 


for developing, printing, and enlarging customers’ own nega- 
tives. 


Photographers and Photography at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion.—In our announcement last week of the meeting to be held 
in the Congress Hall at the * White City," the date was given 
= September 20. This should have been September 26 (Satur- 

ay). 
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THE MORE DELICATE ADJUSTMENTS OF THE CAMERA. 


А case is mentioned in Photographische Industrie, of 
a camera which, when used in the tropics, varied as 
regards its focal adjustment with changes in the 
weather, and it is pointed out that it is by no means 
unusual for a camera to be in accurate adjustment for 
a dry season, but when a rainy season sets in, the 
unequal swelling of the wood may so disturb the register 
of the ground-glass surface with the plane of the sen- 
sitive plate as to make it impracticable to ensure ex- 
treme sharpness of the negatives: it being borne in 
mind that wood swells more by moisture across the 
grain than in the direction of its length. 

In our time photographic workers seldom care about 
or aim at sharpness in the old sense of the term; but 
even in the present day of cheaply made cameras, it may 
be expedient to instruct how to test and adjust the 
camera so as to secure the best definition that the lens 
will give. We may, however, say, that if the wood of 
the camera is not thoroughly protected against the entry 
of moisture, if the apparatus is so unsteady that it is 
shaken by ordinary handling or by the action of the 
shutter, or if the focussing screen and dark slides fit 
badly in the recess, it will be a waste of labour to 
attempt any critical or accurate adjustment. 

It may sometimes be practicable to sufficiently adjust 
the face of the focussing screen and the surface of the 
sensitive plate to coincidence of position by taking care- 
ful measurements from the lens-aperture, or from a 
bar laid in succession across the frame of the focussing 
screen and across the front of a dark slide, but for 


certainty and accuracy the optical method should be 
adopted. А good lens of large aperture and short focus 
being fitted to the camera, a line subject is accurately 
focussed on the usual focussing screen, after which a 
ground glass is adjusted to the rebate of a dark slide, 
and both shutters being drawn, it will be easy to see 
if the image is sharp. If not, the rebate must be pared 
away, or added to, until the focal adjustment is satis- 
factory. Each side of every dark slide must be examined 
in this way, and adjusted, if necessary, but should all 
the slides correspond among themselves, it will be con- 
venient to make the requisite adjustment by altering the 
position of the ground-glass focussing screen in its 
fráme. 

To ascertain if a lens works to focus, a series of num- 
bered cards should be set up at various distances from 
the camera, the cards being arranged one behind the 
other, like the ‘‘ risers’’ of a staircase. The middle 
card having been sharply focussed, a plate is exposed, 
and if the middle card is sharpest in the negative, the 
lens works to focus (at any rate for the plate used), but 
if any other card than that focussed upon is rendered 
with a maximum of sharpness, an adjustment must 
be made. After focussing, the lens may be racked in or 
out to an extent corresponding to the focal difference 
between the card focussed upon and that rendered most 
sharply, or the ground glass may be so shifted in its 
frame as to bring into visual sharpness that card which 
was sharpest in the negative, but this latter method is 
only available if no other lens is used with the camera. 


re — 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON FERMENTA TION. 

The researches of Purvis and Wilks tend to show that fer- 
mentation is more active in white light or in blue light than in 
darkness or in red light. Further, there is more tendency for 
the temperature to rise unduly when the fermentation takes 
place in the dark or in red light than in blue light. 

DANGER IN THE USE OF AMMONIACAL SILVER 
SOLUTIONS. 

M. Matignon left a solution of silver oxide in ammonia at 
rest in a glass vessel for twenty-four hours, and on moving the 
glass a violent explosion occurred, owing to the formation of 
Bertholle's fulminating silver. Those who use ammonical 
solutions of silver in emulsion making should remember the 
danger of forming the fulminating compound ; but risk may be 
avoided by using the solution as soon as prepared, and anv 
small quantity remaining should be rinsed out of the vessel 
and treated with excess of hydrochloric acid, as in the ordinary 
process for treating silver residues. 


DOES THE NEGATIVE BECOME MORE INTENSE 


ON DRYING 
M. Brezinski records (Photo-Revue, 1908, II., p. 12) his ex- 
periments undertaken with the view of elucidating this question. 
Negatives developed with pyrogallic acid, and showing a slight 
ellow stain, increased appreciably in densitv on drying, but M. 


rezinski attributes this to a darkening of the stain. In the case 


of other negatives, as, for example, those developed with metol- 
hydroquinone, the difference between the wet and the dry negative 
cannot well be described by the simple phrase, “ increase of 
density.” M. Brezinski, after fixing and washing a landscape 
negative, cut it in two and allowed one portion to dry. The two 
portions were then placed side by side, covered by a thin sheet 
of celluloid, and a print was made. The portion that had been 
dried yielded more vigorous blacks and clearer whites than the wet 
portion, and clouds not recognisable in the print from the wet 
portion were visible on the print from the dry portion. The author 
considers that a negative that shows too much contrast will 
often give a better print if re-moistened and printed from while wet. 


THE EFFECT OF METALS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATES. 


According to Legrady, metals, as such, have no effect on the 
photographic plate, and the various actions known as Moser-effect 
and Russell-effect must be attributed to secondary actions: pro- 
bably to hydrogen that has been ionised by the action of the 
metal. The author casts discredit on the view that such effects 
are due to peroxide of hydrogen. 


THE GLOW OF THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 
Meunier explains the intense glow by assuming that the tem- 
perature of the mantle is much higher than that of the sur- 
rounding flame, the mantle causing an energetic surface com- 
bustion comparable to that which takes place on platinum. 
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and the 


ITH 
September 
ги shorter days, we сап- 

"a not but noticethat theattrac- 

tions nature is offering us 

are slowly getting less in number. August was such 

a busy month that many of us may, perhaps, welcome 
this decline, but, without a doubt, the waning of the 

summer is always a little unpleasant to contemplate. 

This waning should not, however, mean the cessation 

of camera work, for everyone will agree that autumn 

is one of the most attractive periods of the whole year. 

Every opportunity should be snatched for recording the 

falling of the leaves and the hundred and one prepara- 

tions that nature makes in anticipation of the approach- 
ing winter. 

It is a highly interesting thing to have the run of a 
farm, and to see how the workers there make ready for 
the colder weather. Тһе farmer is very busy just now 
getting in his harvest, preparing his fat-stock for the 
Christmas cattle shows, and giving the finishing touches 
to his turkeys, geese, ducks, etc. All these little in- 
cidents make capital subjects for the nature photo- 
grapher. Whilst speaking of farming, it may be well 
to point out that an unhackneyed branch of record 
photography lies in making pictures of various farming 
implements in actual use. The necessity for such an 
undertaking is all the more accentuated by the rapidity 
with which one agricultural article supersedes another. 

Many of the summer flowers still continue to bloom, 
whilst others are only just opening their buds. In the 
latter class may be mentioned the asters, the michael- 
mas daisies, certain kinds of dahlias, the rose of Sharon, 
and many orchids, both wild and cultivated. Before 
the hedges are clipped, in preparation for the winter, it 
will be advisable to make a thorough examination of 
the various kinds of thistles, teasels, etc.; their number 
is legion, and each kind is worth a plate or two. 

Another profitable means of spending our leisure will 
be to make studies of the various grasses and rushes 
that grow everywhere so plentifully. It will be wise to 
keep in close touch with some well-illustrated text-book 
when undertaking this work, otherwise it will be a 
matter of great difficulty to identify the different speci- 
mens. Many kinds of ferns are just now to be obtained, 
and they alone will supply enough material for a month’s 
photography. 

One very interesting branch of nature work that we 
have not yet spoken of is that which deals with reptiles. 
Our reason for leaving them until now is that during 
the warmer months most of them were much too alert 
and fidgety for us to tackle. 

There are three kinds of snakes indigenous to Eng- 
land, they are the grass snake, the smooth snake, and 
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the viper. The first is usually found near water; the 
latter basking in the sunshine on heather moors and 
dry forest-land; whilst the smooth snake is almost 
wholly confined to the New Forest. Readers who 
desire to portray them are, however, advised to save 
time, and buy them from dealers, who can also supply 
many Continental harmless varieties that are also well 
worth attention. The viper is the only poisonous British 
snake, and even it may be handled with impunity, if 
thick gloves are worn or the hands wrapped in cloths. 
Even non-poisonous varieties may become frightened at 
times, and inflict nasty bites, so it is advisable to restrict 
our dealing to those specimens that have been kept some 
few weeks, and thus become tame. 

Every now and again the snakes cast their skins: 
this is the performance that should be made the subject 
of a dozen or so exposures. The animals first grow 
listless, and their eves become bluish and opaque. A 
roughness at the jaw denotes the commencement of the 
casting; a little later, the head emerges from a frill of 
scales, and little by little the creatures manage to shake 
themselves out of their skins. 

We should also do our best to get records of snakes 
in the act of eating. True, it is a very difficult matter, 
but with luck and patience it can be done. We all know 
that these reptiles have the power to swallow incredibly 
large objects, but only a few of us could explain how 
it is that they manage to do so. A set of photographs 
showing a snake eating, say a frog, would be worth 
chapters of verbal explanation. We must be very care- 
ful, however, not to disturb the snake, as it will then 
instantly disgorge its prey. 

Blindworms are very pretty little things, quite harm- 
less and frequently found in England. They may often 
be discovered under logs of wood or felled trees that 
are lying in fairly long grass. When trapped, they re- 
main quite motionless, evidently hoping to be mistaken 
for twigs: it is then that they may be photographed 
with the utmost ease. The viviparous lizard is com- 
monly found on sunny days in almost all parts of the 
country : along with all the other kinds of lizards, it has 
the power of throwing off its tail when it is frightened; 
this trait should be made the theme for a set of useful 
pictures. There are many kinds of Continental lizards 
that the dealer will supply, and that are well worth our 
attention. Amongst them are the eyed, the green, the 
blue, the wall and the acanthus-footed lizard. The wall- 
gecko is another species that calls for attention on 
account of the particular formation of its feet. 

Other members of the reptile family are tortoises, 
chameleons, crocodiles and alligators. Though none 
of them are indigenous they are all frequently met in 
England, and should be photographed if only as repre- 
sentatives of their classes. 
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BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD., of Camera House, Far- 

. ringdon Avenue, have sent us two novelties which they 

have recently placed on the market. One of them is remark- 
ably seasonable at the present time of holiday-making—a minia- 
ture dark-room lamp. This is 

certainly the smallest dark-room 
lamp we have ever seen. П 
measures only 33 by 2$ by 1}, 
and will take practically no room 
in the travelling bag. It is 
solidly and strongly made, and 
fits into its own japanned case. 
As the parts are rivetted to- 
gether, it will not, as so many 
do, fall to pieces when subjected 
to heat. Тһе reservoir with 
burner packs inside. The reser- 
voir is packed with sponge, and 
the wick is made of asbestos; 
the sponge should be saturated 
with benzoline, which is per- 
fectly safe and will not leak out. 
It will give ample light to load 
any camera or slides with, and 
is quite sufficient for developing 


on tour. Price complete, 2s. 6d. 
each. | 
The other novelty is the 


Maitland Composing Gauge, the 
invention of Viscount Maitland, and consists of a sheet of 
tracing paper with fine crossed lines forming squares. Being 
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the best portion. А pricker can be passed through both tracing 
paper'and print at selected points, and the picture trimmed 
accordingly. These gauges are also useful to help the cutting 


THE MAITLANO 
COMPOS/NG GAUGE 


of masks of various sizes. Twelve of these ruled sheets are fixed 
to a cardboard back and form a pad, and instructions for use 
are pasted on the back. Тһе sheets can be easily detached for 


transparent, the print can be laid underneath a Composing use. They are sent out in stout manilla envelopes. Price per 
Gauge and the picture examined with a view to the selection of pad, rs. 
— — — — 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD COMPETITION. 


HE  Thornton.Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 

Altrincham, announce another competition on similar lines 
to those which have proved so popular in previous years. Forty- 
seven cash prizes of various amounts, making a total of £100, 
will be awarded. There are eight classes, as follows : — 

Class 1, for pictures taken with any of the Thornton-Pickard 
cameras fitted with any pattern of Thornton-Pickard shutter 
except the focal-plane: Section A (landscapes): First prize, £5; 
second prize, £3; third prize, 42; three prizes £1 each. Sec- 
tion B (figures): First prize, £5; second prize, 23; third prize, 
42; three prizes of {£1 each. Class 2, for pictures taken with 
any pattern of the Thornton-Pickard focal-plane shutters: First 
prize, £5; second prize, £2; third prize, Z1. Class 3, for pic- 
tures taken with any of the various patterns of the Thornton- 
Pickard shutters, except the focal-plane : Section A (land- 
scapes): First prize, £5; second prize, £3; third prize, £2; 
three prizes Z1 each. Section B (figures): First prize, 45; 
secoud prize, £3; third prize, Z2; three prizes Z1 each. Class 
4 (architecture), for pictures of architectural subjects taken with 
any of the Thornton-Pickard cameras: First prize, £5; second 


prize, £3; third prize, £2; three prizes of Хт each. Class 5 
(still-life), for pictures ot fruit or flowers taken with any of 
the Thornton-Pickard cameras: First prize, £3; second prize, 
42. Class 6 (beginners), for pictures taken with any of the 
Thornton-Pickard cameras by photographers who have not pre- 
viously obtained a prize in any competition: First prize, 24; 
second prize, £2; third prize, £1; four prizes of ros. each. 
Class 7 (stereoscopic), for stereoscopic photographs taken with 
either Thornton-Pickard or other make of camera fitted with 
Thornton-Pickard stereoscopic shutter: First prize, £2; second 
prize, Z1. Class 8, enlargements (by any process), enlargements 
of photographs taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shut- 
ters: First prize, £5; second prize, £3; third prize, £2. 

The prizes of 42 value and upwards in each class are offered 
for single pictures and their negatives. The remaining prizes 
are offered for single pictures only. | 

Full particulars as to conditions may be obtained from the 
Thornton-Pickard Company, and all entries must reach them on 
or before October r. A letter advising dispatch of prints should 
be sent separately. 


-------350%»Х.----- 


THE “BIERMANN ” 


R. E. A. BIERMANN, the inventor of the above useful 
exposure calculator, which we had the pleasure of favour- 
ably reviewing some time back in these pages, has found it 
necessary to issue a warning, which, at his request, we reprint 
below for the benefit of our readers :—“ There are many actino- 
meters in use whose test tints have considerably changed since 


EXPOSURE INDICATOR. 


they were sent out by the makers, some tints requiring as much 
as three times as long to produce a match as others of the same 
make of meter. Therefore, if you do not get perfect results at 
first, do not blame the indicator, but endeavour to fix your plate 
speed according to the rules laid down in the instruction card. 
Above all, do not under-rate your subject." 


uuu, in Жасты” ата от «Бо аты” атта» сте Ж” атты жс) 


Retouching Positives and Negatives is fully treated іп a new 
Short work by Carl v. Zamboni, obtainable from Knapp of 
Halle for 2s. 4d. 


We have received а copy of the current issue of Messrs. 
Bausch and Lomb’s little publication, “Тһе Prism,” from 
Messrs. Staley and Co., of Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., 
who will be pleased to send a copy to any reader of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. on receipt of penny stamp to cover postage. 


La Fotografia Artistica.—The July number of Za Fotografia 
Artistica contains several further beautiful reproductions of 
Pictures and sculpture shown at the second quadrennial exhibi- 
Поп of fine arts at Torino, and the text includes articles on the 
theory of three-colour printing, and on stereoscopic parallax. 
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Goldona Competition. —T. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., announce 
the result of their competition, which was instituted exclusively 
for those who had never before won a prize in a photographic 
competition. The judges, А. H. Blake, M.A., and A. C. Brookes 
made the following awards: First prize (£3 3s.), James Wilkie ; 
second prize (£2 2s.), Robert Welch; third prize (бі 15.), Wm. 
E. Chetcute; special prize (ros. 6d.), A. J. Johnson. 


May, Roberts and Со., 7, 9, and 11, Clerkenwell Road, Lon- 
don, E.C., have just issued a new price list, which they will be 
pleased to forward to any of our readers on receipt of 3d. for 
postage. Since the issue of the last catalogue, several new 
“ Sandringham ” specialities have been introduced, and full 
particulars of these will be found in the present list. 
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И prints іп the competition for the week ending August 
21 indicate that the return from the holidays has set in in 
earnest. The number of entries is greater, and the character 
of the work shows a marked tendency towards holiday sub- 
jects. The bulk of the pictures submitted show that foreign 
parts have been visited lately by a considerable number of 
readers of THE А. P. AND P. N., and we are pleased to see 
that not only is the quality of this holiday work very high, but 
the variety of the subjects shows that the ''seeing eye" is 
certainly a pronounced attribute of many competitors. 

The first prize is awarded to Louis J. Steele, 5, the Parade, 
Royal Dockyard, Portsmouth. (Title of print, “ The Salmon 
Leap.") Technical data: Imperial Flashlight plate ; 1-40th sec. ; 
Zeiss lens, 54 in., F/8; 5 p.m., August; developed with rodinal ; 
bromide enlargement. 

The second prize to Dr. Geo. Farrer, Brighouse, Yorks. 
(Title of Print, “ Street іп Tangier.") Technical data: Х.С. 
film; instantaneous; Dallmeyer Stig.; F/11; noon, March; 
rodinal developer; bromide enlargement printed through 
bolting silk, developed with rodinal. 

The extra prize to F. C. Boyes, 13, Coventry Road, Ilford. 
(Title of print, * Morning Stillness.") Technical data: Barnet 
ortho. plate; Goerz 43 in. lens; actinometer time, 8 a.m., 
September; M.Q. developer; bromide enlargement. 

The mounting prize to J. P. Chettle, Buxton Road, Disley, 
near Stockport. (Title of print, “То a Walled Town.") 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. S.R. plate; 1-50th sec. ; F/6.8; 
4.30 p.m., June; rodinal, 1 in 8o; enlarged on Kodak tinted 
Royal; developed with M.Q., from part of postcard size. 

The beginners' prize to Harold B. Hodgson, Astley Abbotts 
Rectory, Bridgnorth, Salop. (Title of print, “А Quiet Pipe.") 
Technical data: Marion’s S.R.; 1-15th; Beck symmetrical 
lens; F/8; 12 p.m., August; rodinal developer, and enlarged 
on Marion's platino-matt bromide paper. 


Hon. Mention. 

“А Time-worn Corner—Rouen," by Chas. 
Tonge Moor Road, Bolton. 

" A Pastoral Scene," by Miss Peard, East Wonford Lodge, 
Heavitree, Exeter. 

“ Тһе Letter," by E. J. Hoult, 101, Avondale Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

* Trinity Cathedral," by A. W. Hunt, Survey Office, Trinidad. 

“ Morning Light," by А. Roffey, 586, Coventry Road, 
Birmingham. 

“ Pensive Moments," by J. Bell, 39, Primrose Crescent, Ful- 
well, Sunderland. 

* A Study in Lighting," by Miss E. M. Gladstone, 34, Baron's 
Court Road, W. 

“ The Journalist," by Thos. Duxbury, 32, George Street, St. 
Helens. 

" On the Fal," by 
Chambers, W.C. 

“ Evening on the Clyde," by S. E. Wood, South Vane Terrace, 
Darlington. 

“ A Moorland Burrow,” by E. №. Cork, 6, Arundel Street, 
Nelson. 

“ Shirley Poppies,” by Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gar- 
dens, Addlestone. 


Lindsay, 658, 


C. S. Coombs, 246, Birkbeck Bank 
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Sree 
ers 


Class I. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard (2), Hampton Hill; Alfred 
Leader, Bristol; T. Lord, Castleton; G. Raeper, Edinburgh ; 
H. Warner (2), W. Kensington; C. Webb, Morpeth; C. South- 
gate, St. Albans; R. 5. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; А. H. Yelland, 
Wolverhampton; J. Heywood, Gateshead; Е. Claypole, 
Kettering; E. C. Perry, Brockley; W. Howat, Glasgow ; H. 
Crossley, Halifax; Miss L. M. Dunn, Stoke-on-Trent ; H. Lee 
Hopkins, Leicester; F. Bolton, Hull; S. Lister, Colne; F. 
Lumbers, Leicester; E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park; W. J. 
Godkin, Chilwell; H. C. Buckle, о; Mrs. E. |). 
Brooking, Wisbech; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad; C. F. Lonsdale, 
West Hartlepool; G. de Artinano, Bilbao; J. Parrack, Water- 
ford; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton ; John Glover, St. Helens; J. C. 
Dickenson, Bath; F. Frampton, Hartlepool; S.. M. Duckworth, 
Leeds; J. M. R. Partridge. Bristol; W. Wade, Plymouth; T. A. 
Bannister, Norfolk; W. Luck, Newcastle-on-Tyne; S. M. Jen- 
nings, Glasgow. 

Class 11. 


T. Hardie, Grangemouth; D. Turbitt, Cambuslang; R. Bar- 
clay, Clonmel; Lady M. Dalrymple, Aberfeldy; J. Н. 
Saunders, Leeds; H. A. Fielding, Walberton; A. D. Weir, 
Highbury; D. P. Blades, Chirnside; J. E. Hall, Beckenham ; 
A. D. Miller, Blyth; J. B. Scott, North Shields; A. W. Elder, 
Glasgow; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill; 
Miss F. T. Townsend (2), Switzerland; Mrs. Maitland (4), 
Cheltenham; J. Marshall, Croydon; D. Smith, Sheffield ; 
Gale, West Hartlepool; J. McArthur, Rolnton; Rev. C. я 
Stewart, Hull; Е. Bachelor, Sydney (N.S.W.); Fred Welch, 
Barnstaple; W. A. White, Harrow; S. S. Tees, Derby; M. N. 
McNaughton, Belfast; F. H. Millar, Edinburgh; T. Shipton, 
Liverpool. 

Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 

Class III. 


Beginners. 

J. J. Hampson, Manchester; W. Walkden (2), Burnley; А. 
Sykes, Shipley; S. Jones, Tirydail; 5. W. McDonald, 
Streatham; H. Etherington, Lewisham; H. Lownie, Hartlepool ; 
Miss Power, Waterford; P. J. Hayes, New Cross; A. Vasilescu, 
London, W.C.; Miss G. Sully, Weston-super-Mare; W. T. 
Gilbert, Efford; A. E. Dunn, Hove; D. P. Blades, Chirnside ; 
Miss H. Martin, Blundellsands; H. Stephenson, Allendale ; 
T. W. Boot, Egremont; Miss M. V. Boggs, West Kirby; К. 
Sanders (2), Rochdale; T. A. Herbert, Camberwell; Е. М. 
Summers, New Basford; Miss A. Jarvis, New Cross; P. T. 
Moore, Lower Edmonton; J. Н. Denny, Norwich; А. Ashfield, 
Shanklin; Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; С. J. S. Thoday, 
Willingham; H. Longbottom, Oldham; W. Smethurst, Man- 
chester; T. Masters, Hull; F. A. Freshwater, Reading; W. 
Wayman, Chichester; T. Symons, Wishaw; F. W. Wendover, 
Egremont; W. Ballance, Southampton; T. C. Beauttel, Tun- 
bridge Wells; B. H. Haddow, Anglesey; W. F. Fairholme, 
Glasgow ; F. T. J. Mercer, Stockton-on-Tees; P. S. Tomken (2), 
Plymouth; C. М. Smithson, Peckham, S.E.; D. Jennings, 
Lewisham; Miss E. Dennis, Clacton; Е. Etherington, W. 
Kensington. 


— —— — —ÁRéite— — ——— 


The Doncaster Camera Club's eighth annual exhibition will Бе 
held in the Dolphin Chambers, Market Place, Doncaster, on 
November 11 and 12. Silver and bronze plaques are offered for 
competition in eight classes. The judges will be Godfrey 
Bingley and W. Fisher Ward. Entry forms can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, F. A. Jordan, Claremont, Windsor 
Road, Doncaster. Entries close October 27. 


A new illustrated weekly journal entitled ‘* Patents and 
Designs" has been issued. It is published at s, Tavistock 
Street, Strand, bv F. H. Pedgrift, whose name is associated 
with successful newspaper management. This paper is called 
into existence by the coming into force on August 28 of the prin- 
cipal provision of the new Patents Act, which will practicallv 
revolutionise existing relations between foreign patentees and 
British manufacturers. Тһе price of the paper 15 2d. 
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* Formule апа Tables for Photography and Reproduction 
Technics," has reached its seventieth edition, and can be 
obtained from Knapp оі Halle for three shillings. It is а 
German book, compiled by the veteran Dr. Eder, and cannot 
be too highly praised as a thoroughly reliable and up-to-date 
reference book for all kinds and conditions of photographers, 
especially technical ones. ‘lhe popularity of this book is evi- 
dence of its reliability. 


A new photographic society has been formed in St. Albans. 
The annual subscription 15 55. Members joining now will not 
be required to renew their subscriptions until Christmas, 1909. 
Those desiring to become members should make application to 
the honorary secretaries, the Кеу. J. Aldred, Berrystead, St. 


Peters Road, St. Albans, and Dr. Puddicombe, London Коаа, 
St. Albans. 


September 1, 1908. 
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expedite matters if all questions are 


ITN REPLY 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 


answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the 


in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely 


must Бе sent in every case (not for publication). All 
. must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ 
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Restoring Faded Prints. 
How can I restore faded (unmounted) prints, so that they 
can be copied? The details are quite visible, but not dark 
enough. NERO. 


It can be done by converting the image into chloride of silver 
and then re-developing it. Immerse the print in either of the 
following baths :— 


ызы qv I OZ. 
Mercuric chloride. рр анааан УЫ: 5 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid .......................................... I min 

ог 

2 ФТ ымыны ықы ы ыы ы аа RE dudes 1 о2. 
Potassium bichromate ..................................... IO gr. 
COMMON Sall ынасы анаа ы аты tiui as 15 gr. 
Hydrochloric астаан terti ter төз $ min. 


Leave the print in till thoroughly bleached, wash well for at 
least an hour in running water, then expose to daylight, and 
redevelop with hydroquinone, metol, or one of the newer de- 
velopers, and the result is a black image. 


Ink for Glass. 7 
Can you suggest how to make an “ink” for writing on 
glass? 

The following has been recommended, but we cannot speak 
of it from personal experience. We think it would be too thick 
to flow from a pen, but could, of course, be used with a camel- 
hair pencil :— 


КӨЗІ а cal adie У IO parts 
VENICE: turpénüne- знн алана Fono eee o 5 parts 
Turpentine рыда ылымыны а outs obse Бе IS parts 


arts of lampblack, which should 


When quite dissolved, add 5 h sh 
part of the fluid, working it up 


first be made into a paste wit 
on a slab with a palette-knife. 


à 


To Prevent Over-Density in Development. 
My negatives have a general appearance of over-contrast, 
rendering it necessary to reduce the over-density of the high 
lights with persulphate. Is there no way of preventing a 
developer giving too much contrast? М. W.. 


А fuller exposure, or more dilute developer containing rather 
less pyro (or quinol, as the case may be), would tend to reduce 
contrast. If you prefer an addition to the developer, you might 
try borotartrate of potassium, which was recommended some 
years ago by Mr. B. E. Edwards. He advised the addition of 
a few drops of a ten per cent. solution to each ounce of de- 
veloper. An excess will entirely prevent density, so it should 
be used with care. 


Price for Copyright. | | 
What is a fair price to ask for a quarter-plate negative (with 
all copyrights) when dealing with postcard publishers? 
So far, I have had one accepted for which I asked 7s. 6d., 
but I have been told this was not enough. T. M. 


That depends upon its value from several points of view, but 
the minimum fee recognised by the copyright association 1s 
los. 6d. for the use of each subject; but this does not include 
“all rights.” 


To Remove Paste from Prints. : 
(1) How to remove mountant from the surfaces of prints 
(more especially matt P.O.P., solio, and bromide), without 
injuring the colour of either print or mount? E. A. A. 


(1) Wipe it with a damp rag. That is the only way to remove 
the mountant, but we cannot guarantee it will not lessen the 
glaze. 


To Remove Bichromate Stain. 
(2) How to remove brown stains from a negative, the stains 
being caused by contact with a crystal of potassium 
bichromate (Condy's fluid)? E. A. A. 


(2) If you mean bichromate, you can do it by immersion in a 
five per cent. solution of alum; if you mean Condy's fluid, 
you can perhaps remove the stain by immersing the negative in 
a weak solution of oxalic acid. 


Prints Lose Strength in Fixing Bath. 

Can you tell me how to prevent P.O.P. prints from be- 
coming “flat” in the fixing bath? I take prints from the 
gold bath at different stages of toning—warm, purple, cold 
—and after washing transfer them to a fixing bath—about 
3 oz. hypo to 20 oz. water—but if they remain in the latter 
for more than five minutes they lose a great deal of con- 
trast, and this is not improved by the final washing, which 
seems to take a lot of the density out of them. W. S. 


Your fixing bath is too strong; 2 ounces to 20 of water is 
quite strong enough. Again, your prints are perhaps too weak ; 
if well printed from plucky negatives, they would not be so 
prone to lose strength in fixing. Perhaps, also, the hypo is 
inclined to acidity ; if so, you should add a drain or so of 
common chalk, or a few drops of liquid ammonia, to the bath 
before use. You should send examples in such cases. 

How to enlarge upwards from a half-plate with the lens in 
а dark-room without an enlarger? I have been told by an 
amateur that I need a condenser; but I have also been told 


that it can be done without an enlarger, so I thought 
would ask you how to do it. W. С. М. 


There is no need for a condenser in such a case. You will 
find full particulars іп “ Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish," post free 1s. ad. Full working details would occupy 
too much space in this pe but, briefly, you must put the 
negative in the screen end of your camera, and put that against 
a hole cut in the window shutter of a dark-room, excluding all 
light except that passing through the negative. Direct daylight 
must pass through the negative and the camera must be 
extended, more or less, according to size of enlargement re- 
quired. Uncap the lens and move a large sheet of white card 
towards it, and you will soon see an enlarged image appear. 
If too large, extend the camera more and move the card nearer 
the lens; or reverse the movements if the im e is not large 
enough. A white reflector should be placed outside the window 
at an angle of 45 deg., to reflect the light from the sky into the 
negative. 


— پپپ‎ 
Terme of Subscriptien fer “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photegraphic Newe,” sent poet free өп date ef 
publicatien. 


Enlarging without Condenser. 


United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 105. rod. 
Canada ... ... ТТ ээ 6s. 6d. „э „э I3s. 
Other Countries ...  ,, » 78. 6d. Є » 168. 


Chegues to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, 
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To have been ''accepted " by the Studio '' Special 
Summer Number, 1908,” would seem to be tantamount 
to passing the jury of the Salon in its strictest mood; yet 
we notice some strange omissions from the five shillings' 
worth. Where are Steichen, Holland Day, Will Cadby, 
Evans, Henneberg, and Puyo—to mention an outstand- 
ing half dozen of names? Examples of the very in- 
dividualistic work of men like these should surely have 
been included, by hook or by crook, in a selection of 
pictorial photographs which, one imagines, claims to 
be representative of the cream of camera art. But 
perhaps it is captious to grumble at a few omissions, 
when the inclusions are so noteworthy. 

e в e 

Our contemporary, Country Life, has recently an- 
nounced a special prize competition for '' seaside ” 
photographs. "We are glad to observe that the editor 
has judiciously altered the terms of the competition, no 
doubt realising that the half-plate hand camera 15 rarer 
than is supposed. Тһе words * not smaller than half- 
plate size," in the entrance regulations, have been 
altered to ‘‘ preferably not smaller than half-plate size,” 
which is a very different matter; and we shall not be 
very much surprised to see the awards triumphantly 
carried off by Brownies and Little Nippers, or even 
Tickas—precisely the type of apparatus with which the 
least self-conscious snaps are often obtained. We ob- 
serve that the Girls’ Own Paper likewise insists on half- 
plate prints in its photographic competitions, which 


seems a mistaken policy, if, as is the case, '' silver 
prints " are specified as essential. 
е ве og 


When the exhibitions open it will be interesting to see 
whether the autochrome boom has slackened at all since 
last year. Ап improvement in the exhibits will doubt- 
less be found, but will their number be so great? Pro- 
bably not, for even the enthusiast soon tires of still-life 
groups of onions and whiskey-bottles, or floral speci- 
mens from the greenhouse. Yet where else is the auto- 
chromist to find pictorial subjects? А landscape in 
which both the composition and the hues are pleasing is 
rare, to put it mildly; and the human visage, unre- 
touched, is apt to turn out even more startling in 
' natural colours " than it often does in mere mono- 
chrome. Іп short, it looks at present as though the 
autochromist who yearns to be artistic must build his 
subject as carefully as a stage carpenter, before he aims 
the camera at it; and thus, by a curious paradox, the 
adherents of the straight photography school will pro- 
bably be the last to adopt the Lumière invention. 

e o sg 

Our contemporary John Bull has become interested in 
spirit photographs. These productions have a way of 
recurring with the regularity of the giant gooseberry, 
the sea serpent, and Mons. Tanquerey. We are glad 
to note, however, that John Bull assumes the agres- 
sive, and has denounced the spirit-photograph business 
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as''fake." In the current issue a challenge is issued to 
Archdeacon Colley, who has produced some alleged 
spirit photographs, which are reproduced, and which 
bear striking resemblance to others we have seen. 
This challenge is to the effect (һас John Bull will pay 
the sum of one thousand pounds to the King's Hospital 
Fund if Archdeacon Colley will repeat his photographic 
achievement under the same conditions as those under 
which he said he obtained the prints reproduced— with 
the proviso that the editor of John Bull accompanies him 
into the dark-room.’’ We hope the editor of our con- 
temporary is an experienced amateur photographer. 
There аге dark-rooms and dark-rooms. We know of 
some—illuminated for the treatment of panchromatic 
nlates, for instance—which would afford an excellent 
cloak for the production of any number of spirit photo- 
graphs. If the editor of John Bull is wise, he will not 
only accompany the spirit photographer into the dark- 
room, but will take his own plates, dark slides, and 
camera. ә ә е 


Coupons for the Annual Lantern Slide competition, and 
also for the “ Oil and Bromoil " and '' Straight Print ” 
competitions are given again this week. Full particu- 
lars of the Lantern Slide competition are again published; 
and we would remind our readers that entries for the 
“ Manipulated " and ''Straight"" Print competition 
close on September 3o. Full particulars were given in 
issue of August 18. ее е 


The seaside photographic pet in the person of the 
aged boatman in a sou'-wester is happily pictorially de- 
funct, or, at any rate, in a moribund condition. Perhaps 
now that this is so, camerists will turn their attention 
to the usefulness of the less apparent but really more 
serviceable bathing tent and even the bathing machine 
in picture-making; to the groupings on the sands of 
visitors, children paddling, children digging, and all the 
thousand opportunities of even a second-class watering- 
place. 

ее же 

Hospitals are threatened with an invasion of the 
photographer into the sacred precincts of the operating 
theatre. There have for some time past been rumours 
of the adoption of animated pictures in medical instruc- 
tion, and the films already exhibited at a Midland 
medical congress showing characteristic movements of 
persons suffering from various nervous diseases and 
certain forms of poisoning have sufficiently demonstrated 
the possibilities of cinematography as a factor in medical 
teaching. But the prospect of having a photographer 
in the operating theatre, to make a record of the opera- 
tion, is by no means relished of medical men, who think 
it eminently undesirable, and, more than this, objection- 
able. That in certain isolated case it might prove useful 
there can be no doubt, but, on the other hand, there is 
always a possibility of such cinematographic records 
being employed for the entertainment of the public. 
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"REB. Я E | | Bv Miss Егітн L. Wirus. 
Awaraed а prize in the Weekly Competition, (See article ол © Babics and the Camera," page 203.) 
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AN OLD MILL. 


The original ot this picture was ап Osobrome print, ana received a prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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pressed by the fine cloud effects which have 

been visible over the greater portion of these 
isles. At this time of year one may expect atmospheric 
conditions of this nature, and the amateur who is wise 
will not overlook the opportunity that offers for 
securing a plentiful supply of good cloud negatives for 
future use. 

To those who are in the constant habit of seeing 

numbers of amateurs’ photographs it is a matter of 
wonder that so little attention seems to be given to the 
sky. We do not refer to the actual omission of clouds 
altogether, or of even a tint to represent the tones of a 
grey day or a blue sky—for prints which have the old 
“ baldheaded ’’ sky, as it used to be called, will receive 
but scant attention even from the least educated judge— 
but to the use made of the sky in the composition of the 
picture. 
‚ It is as important to get a composition of the sky as 
It is to get arrangement in the landscape, and the pic- 
ture is made or marred in any case by the sky chosen. 
To take only one instance. Pictures of cliff scenery 
always present the difficulty in their composition that 
the falling lines of the cliffs have little or nothing in the 
Sea portion to balance them. They drop away to the 
level lines of the sea, and there is nothing unless in a 
happy moment a boat be at hand, or the surf on some 
half-tide rock be available, to pick up the composition. 
А little consideration will show how easily and effec- 
tively this may be done by the introduction (if suitable 
to the time of day and weather conditions) of such a 
cloudscape as shall by its general form counteract the 
falling tendency of the composition. 

Little use too is made of the delicate tones of a grey 
day. Such а sky is an excellent foil to smoke, breakers, 
white buildings, and other prominent objects, and, тоге- 
over, gives just the relief wanted for a somewhat 

fussy landscape Апа this is a point that should never 
be forgotten in dealing with the sky, that if the land- 


URING the past week or two the observant 
photographer will have been doubtless im- 
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scape be full of detail, and what artists call '' busy,” 
then the sky must be of as simple a character as may 
be, for the introduction, say, of rolling cumulus 
clouds over a landscape full of action and detail will 
certainly overweight the picture; while on the other 
hand, if the landscape be of a simple character, with 
broad restful spaces, then broad masses of clouds are 
of value. Such a scene as a quiet restful sea- 
scape, or a broad stretch of down land, may well re- 
quire the great cumuli castles in the blue to complete 
it, and give life and vigour of presentment. 

The importance of the sky in our pictures can hardly 
be over-rated—most amateurs are too forgetful of its 
possibilities, but we want also to urge that it be care- 
fully composed, and that more use be made of the 
quieter skies or grey tones than is generally the case. 

It is so easy to make clouds appear in a photograph 
infinitely darker than they are in reality, that some 
thought must be given to the fact that different kinds 
of clouds do exist, and that a very much magnified sky 
of light fleecy clouds may quite readily be turned into a 
dark sky of thundery rain clouds. 

The huge banks of pure white cumulus clouds which 
are seen on a warm summer's day, when one instinc- 
tively feels that they will never mar the weather by 
turning into rain, form rather unsuitable subjects if 
fully rendered for an ordinary landscape, as they are 
apt to become over-corrected. Taken on an ordinary 
plate, with a fairly full exposure, however, they are 
always much toned down through reversal іп 
the negative. Тһе nature of the clouds nevertheless 
requires consideration, and cumulus, cirrus, nimbus, 
storm and other clouds should be represented as such. 

Light cirrus clouds look very dainty and picturesque 
if well rendered, but they are too often lost in an 
excess of density in the sky portion of the negative. 
So much ultra-violet light is reflected from the sky that 
it is almost impossible to correctly expose for the fore- 
ground and the sky simultaneously. Taking two pic- 
tures—one of normal exposure for the foreground, 
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another immediately afterwards of short exposure for 
the sky—is a somewhat clumsy method of doing things, 
but the orthochromatic plate and screen will enable us 
to render the sky and foreground correctly with very 
little trouble. Here again, however, there is a distinct 
tendency to ‘‘overdo’’ things. It is so easy to in- 
tensify the clouds when using a yellow screen. Faint 
cumulus clouds become heavy thunder clouds by using 
a screen which is too deep. Тһе clouds may remain 
white, but the blue sky will be rendered too dark, and 
thus the contrasts magnified. Where clouds, therefore, 
are wanted in a landscape to fill in the sky and not to 
form the chief feature of the picture, quite a faint 
yellow screen should be employed—a x3 light filter, for 
example, where for flower studies one would use a x5. 

Reference may here be made to the admirable gradu- 
ated light filters which are now obtainable. А mount 
with parallel grooves is attached to the lens hood, and 
in this slides a rectangular filter, one end of which is 
orange, the other pale yellow, the tint graduating from 
one to the other. А little practice soon enables one to 
use whichever portion will give the desired result, and 
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where clouds are concerned such a filter will be found of 
the greatest convenience. 

Rapid development is another enemy to cloud render- 
ing. An energetic developer keeps on piling up density 
in the high lights whilst the shadow detail slowly comes 
along, and the clouds which at first appear so alluring 
as the plate lies in the dish are gradually swallowed up 
in an impenetrable blackness. Local reduction may be 
tried afterwards with such negatives as these, but it is 
not often satisfactory. А weak developer is thus desir- 
able when one is aiming at some sky detail, and such a 
developer as pyro-metol will be found preferable to 
pyro-soda, plain metol better than metol-hydroquinone. 
When working with colour-sensitive plates and a yellow 
screen, the skv should be disregarded during exposure, 
and ample time allowed the foreground. 

Finally, where contrast is required when the sky is 
fully clouded and there is no blue sky, a slow plate will 
be found the most satisfactory. White clouds on a 
blue sky will be dealt with most easily with an extra- 


rapid plate, but in no case is extreme speed a 
desideratum. 
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omission is, I doubt not, because he does not realise the amount 
of potted wisdom which awaits him by the multitude of coun- 
cillors who have used up hogsheads of ink to make photo- 
graphy plain and useful. To all such ignorami let me com- 
mend the July-August Reader’s Index of the Croydon Public 
Library, which specialises on “ Photography." For three half- 
penny stamps amateurs may obtain by post a catalogue 
raisonnée, which includes many of the most serviceable photo- 
graphic books which have been published, and which, more- 
over, are in each instance in the above collection. A glance 
through this reader's list will in most cases awaken an earnest 
longing to dip into the volumes which it describes. 


A Plea for the Beautiful. 


Should unlimited literalism be the only object of what is 
known as “record photography" ? The British Journal of 
Photography asserts that those who engage in the work of the 
County Photographic Survey and Record Societies should 
“throw overboard all. . cherished ideals of composition, and 
be content to proceed in an unblushingly realistic and matter- 
of-fact way." But besides the dry bones of buildings, objects, 
persons, and scenes, is there not much value in picturing the 
beautiful aspects of our country and of its contents, so that 
future generations may in some measure enjoy the pictorial 
attractions which are recordable? Is it enough that we should 
portray comparatively repulsive facts when we might on many 
an occasion include all that is material to an informative record, 
and at the same time endow it with some esthetic interest? No 
doubt it is well that, for instance, a cathedral should be photo- 
graphed so that it might almost be reconstructed from the 
prints; but would not a fine presentment of such poems in 
stone, as, for instance, F. H. Evans is capable of producing, be 
in many ways as valuable to posterity as a mere builder’s 
working diagram? 

Dr. Camera. 

Better even than our breezy and sunny old friend, '* Dr. 
Brighton " is said to be Dr. Camera, not because the former’s 
treatment is amiss, but because the latter is almost always 
and everywhere available. Mr. Sutcliffe describes in the 
Yorkshire Post how many people take to photography as a cure 
for many ailments, and details how a ‘‘ wreck of a тап” 
being in vain offered by his medical adviser the choice of 
various remedies, including port wine, Japan, motoring, and 
Nature study, rejects them all for photography, which has 
this in its favour, that, as Ruskin said, it will ‘‘ make you feel 
busy when you ought to feel idle.” Mr. Sutcliffe refers to 
dozens of derelict men for whom photography has been pre- 
scribed, who were thereby brought back to health. There is 
no doubt that the idle valetudinarian would often be made a 
new man if properly inoculated with the virus of photomania. 
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One Hundred Pounds Reward! 

This is the goodly sum offered 
for a single photograph, which 
may be the merest smudge, or the 
vaguest blotch, so long as it indi- 
cates the spirit forms of the 
venerable Archdeacon Colley’s mother and father, or be 
accepted as a genuine photograph of any other astral form. At 
present this munificent payment for this simple operation is 
limited by a weekly journal to handing the sum to King 
Edward's Hospital Fund, on the Archdeacon snapping any 
wandering soul and developing its image on a dry plate. If, 
however, the journal in question really means business and 
wants a bit of fun for its money, 1t should throw the reward 
open to the world. Amongst others who are capable of taking 
up the challenge is Mr. ‘‘ Wily "—I mean Wyllie—that past 
master in psychic photography who, becoming ‘“ disgusted 
with the spirit world " for its unsympathetic attitude, is now 
“© willing to accept any reasonable offer " to photograph spirit 
portraits, “ scenes, signs, symbols, and sentences," subject to 
the most rigid conditions. 


The Photo Puff-Ball. 


We are told by а ‘‘ column ’ writer that “ Art in Photo- 
graphy is still very much in the air." Anyhow, it is not 
so much in evidence as is the art of the photographic lay 
journalist in writing his weekly mixture of doubtful technical 
advice, and even less reliable opinions about photographic 
materials. This is the kind of thing we are coming to—“ Let 
us take life—throbbing, emotional life full of movement—as 
may be done by the Vaterland lens, price twenty guineas— 
for which purpose the camera must always be ready at a 
moment’s notice, therefore keep it filled with the “ Union 
Jack ” roll film, or the ‘‘ Stars and Bars " film block, both of 
which will take pictures free from halation ‘‘ without backing 
(о any extent." The last line is not my own invention, but a 
verbatim quotation, as is the following, '' Stopping down the 
aperture must be carefully practised." Why not at once advise 
that there should be Diaphragm Drill Classes, for those whose 


natural digital dexterity does not extend beyond releasing the 
shutter ? 


Potted Wisdom. 


The average amateur is, according to my experience, a ter- 
ribly unread individual. By which I do not mean to infer that 
he does not keep well abreast of the penny-a-liner’s passing 
events, such as “ Heroic Effort of Hayward to Save Surrey,” 
and all the rest of the momentous events of the “ extra special,” 
but that he rarely, if ever, reads any photographic literature, 
barring “directions enclosed” and the ‘‘Magpie’s” chatter. This 
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HE manufacturers 
| of carbon paper, 
or, as it is usually 


called, — £zssue, charge 
exactly the same price 
for the sensitive and 


the insensitive varieties. 
Made in large quanti- 
ties, the bichromate salt is mixed with the pigment and the 
gelatine, and the actual cost of this bichromate is so small 
that it is negligible. The carbon worker therefore saves 
nothing by the purchase of insensitive tissue, and if his 
negatives are fairly uniform in quality and are fairly vigor- 
ous, he will be well advised to get the ready-sensitised 
tissue. If used within two or three davs of receipt from the 
maker, he will find he has a product of perfect and uniform 
quality, and—given good negatives—he will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining good prints. 


There are, however, two advantages to be obtained by the 
sensitising of tissue at home. First, it is not always desired 
to print a dozen prints straight away, particularly in the 
larger sizes, and though in theory sensitive tissue will keep 
several weeks in a desiccated condition in a storage box, 
in practice deterioration is likely to occur, no doubt through 
slight carelessness or inattention, and through the frequent 
opening of the box. Second, if the character of the nega- 
tives varies, as it is always likely to do, much better results 
are obtained by sensitising the tissue accordingly. Some 
firms will sensitise specially to the customer’s instructions, 
but this course is scarcely practicable if only one or two 

ints are required from some negative of special character. 

e early sensitising bath consisted of a plain solution of 
potassium bichromate of five per cent. strength. To this 
a few drops of strong ammonia were added. Owing to the 
method of manufacture, the ordinary samples of bichromate 
of potassium contain a little sulphuric acid, and it is this acid 
which is neutralised by the ammonia. I must admit, however, 
that I have never been able to prepare a good clean-working 
tissue in this bath, the drying of the tissue after sensitising re- 
quiring the greatest care. The formula which has always 
acted perfectly in my hands and which gives a tissue in 
some ways preferable to ready-sensitised tissue, is that 
worked out and published by Henry W. Bennett some few 
years ago. There is little doubt that Namias’ experiments 
with the addition of citrates to the bichromate solution sug- 
gested to Bennett the lines on which to proceed, but the 
formula, as given below, is one which is readily made up, 
and the constituents of which are at hand in almost every 
work-room. 


The Formula 


Potassium bichromate ........................... 750 gr 
Ciric Acd MP 200 gr 
Water cT 40 OZ. 


Strong liquor ammonia ... add sufficient to change 
the colour from red to vellow. 


Some little care is necessary to make this up properly, and 
the best way to proceed is to dissolve in a clean jug the 750 
"Main of potassium bichromate in 20 ounces of hot water. 

issolve also the 200 grains of citric acid in another 20 
ounces of either cold or hot water, the citric acid being more 
readily soluble than the bichromate. Then mix the two 
solutions together in a clear glass Winchester quart bottle, 
and without delay add the ammonia, a little at a time, and 
with shaking after each addition. The object of the use of 
a clear glass bottle is, of course, to enable the change of 
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TESTED FORMUL A. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 
Ву С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


V.—SENSITISING CARBON TISSUE 


.lightly squeegeed to get rid of superfluous sensitisin 
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colour to be readily detected. As a rule, a little over an | 
ounce of the ammonia is required, but an exact quantity + 
cannot be given, as the strength of the ammonia will vary 
according to its age and the temperature of the room in 
which it has been kept and the tightness of the cork or 
stopper. 

The changes which take place when the ammonia is added 
are as follows: 

r. Any sulphuric acid in the bichromate of potassium is 
neutralised. 

2. The citric acid is neutralised, ammonium citrate being 
formed, and this acts in the same way in the working of the 
bath as the sodium citrate suggested by Namias. 

3. The double salt of ammonium potassium chromate is 
formed, and as this salt is yellow (white potassium bichro- 
mate is reddish orange) the change of colour referred to 
above indicates that the reactions are complete. 


This double salt of ammonium and potassium has less 
effect on gelatine than the bichromate of potash, and there 
is, in consequence, less rapid deterioration of the tissue. 
The ammonium citrate has the effect of producing a cleaner 
working tissue, but at the same time slows the tissue. 


Storing and Using the Bath, 


The sensitising bath after being made up should be stored 
in the dark, though no harm will result if it is used in day- 
light, or if placed temporarily in a day-lighted room. But 
prolonged exposure to any strong actinic light causes 
deterioration. To sensitise tissue a sufficient quantity of the 
bath is poured into a perfectly clean M dish, say to 
the depth of at least half an inch. In this the pieces of 
tissue are immersed, taking care to avoid air-bells on either 
back or front of the tissue. It may be necessary to hold the 
tissue down at first, until the tendency to curl has been 
overcome, and for this a glass rod is useful, keeping the 
tissue black side down. The fingers should be kept out of 
bichromate solutions as much as possible. Тһе time of ìm- 
mersion is important. In the summer three minutes, and 
if the temperature is below 50 to 55 deg. Fahr. in winter, 
then five minutes' immersion will give good results. The 
effect of longer immersion is referred to below. After the 
required time the tissue is lifted out of the bath by two 
adJacent corners, and held for a moment to drain, when it 
is laid black side down on a sheet of clean plate-glass and 
solu- 
tion and to avoid any tear drops on the surface. It is then 
laid black side и) on a sheet of clean blotting-paper on a 
stout card or a drawing-board, and placed in a perfectly 
darkened room or in the household drying closet to dry. 
Drying should be complete in three or four hours. The 
tissue may be dried in the evening in an ordinary sitting- 
room, as gaslight or electric light has no effect on it. 


Speed of Tiesue. 


Tissue so sensitised is about half the speed of P.O.P. If 
the time of immersion is increased to twelve or fifteen 
minutes the tissue is quicker, about as quick as P.O.P., and 
the contrast from a given negative will be rather less. If 
the above bath be diluted with another forty ounces of water, 
ie. made half the strength, the prints produced from a 
given negative will have rather more contrast. We thus 
see that the weaker is the bath the stronger the contrast, 
Ea prolonged immersion gives the effect of a stronger 
ath. 

The bath may be used repeatedly, but it is well to occa 
sionally make up another ten ounces to keep up the bulk and 
the condition. 
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Parcels on the Bike. 


O problem interests 

the cyclist - photo- 
grapher more deeply than 
that of the modus 
operandi of attaching his 
camera to the bike. Shopping by the aid of a cycle is easy 
compared with photographing by the aid of a cycle. Returning 
from the shops, you can hang your parcels of groceries or 
vegetables or wearables, on anyhow, from the handlebars, or 
tie them with any old piece of twine to the back of the saddle; 
and if your purchases get banged about a little, they are none 
the worse. But a camera mustn't be treated 
thus сауаПегіу. The man who dangles his 
camera from the machine as carelessly as „Су 
he would dangle а bag of buns, pays for ` 
his slackness ın a number of ways, from 
scratched woodwork to pinholes due to 
abrasion or backing dust. 


Wide Straps. 

Cameras of the Brownie order had best 
be carried on one’s back; their “drag” is 
negligible. But larger apparatus has a 
knack of making itself felt, after the first | 
mile or two, if hung on the body. For short rides, this doesn't 
matter much, especially if the strap which supports the camera- 
bag be a wide one and does not cut into the shoulder-blade. 
Excellent canvas or leather straps of the right type can be 
bought at any fishing-tackle dealer's shop, and anglers know 
their value well, even for an empty creel, and much more so for 
a full one. But on long rides, to sling the apparatus on one's 
back is to court fatigue and stiffness, and, moreover, is prone 
to hamper one's balance. 


A Serviceable Carrier. 


The problem of the carrier therefore arises. А very fine genus 
of carrier is that which takes the form of a sort of little arm- 
chair supported on strong metal struts which sprout from the 
bike’s head, and therefore do not move to and fro with the 
handles. In the armchair is a canvas bag of the rucksack 
description, which carries not only a camera, but a mackintosh 
and etceteras. Тһе one drawback—if it is a drawback—to this 
position of the carrier is that it necessitates transferring the 
lamp bracket to the hub of the front wheel, to be out of the 

way. For even if there is room for the 
lamp bracket above the carrier, its 
presence there is undesirable, as oil may 
leak or be shaken on to the bag and its 
contents underneath, and do irreparable 
damage. 


The Rear Wheel Position. 

My own carrier is the usual flat con- 
traption fixed horizontally above the rear 
wheel. When purchasing one of these 
carriers, by the way, I advise you to get 
the largest and best, rather than one of 
the "economical" eighteenpenny ones, whose side-stays are 
prone to buckle when the slightest extra weight is imposed on 
them, owing to the “ wag ” of the hinder portion of the machine 
going round a corner. "it you are using a light camera, much 
the quickest way to affix it on to the carrier is to use the web- 
bing tapes which are employed by lawyers and others to tie 
documents together, and which have patent metal clasps instead 
of buckles and holes. These tapes, however, are barely reliable 
enough to entrust round heavy apparatus, and proper leather 
straps should take their place—straps which are flexible with 
age being preferable to new hard ones. Get the broadest straps 
you can find, and see that they have a plentiful selection of 
holes at the point where the buckle may be expected to come, 
and no holes elsewhere. 
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A “Corrugated Paper” Tip. 

But the attachment of the camera to the carrier is a less 
important problem than that of preventing it rattling and 
Joggling when attached. At all costs rattling must be avoided, 
for, as I have said, its penalties are many; and, indeed, no 
photographer worthy the name can bear to pedal on, indifferent 
and callous, when he feels that his precious apparatus is getting 
a needless shaking behind him. One good plan is to keep, in 
your bike shed, a supply of the well. 
known corrugated packing paper, cut 
into pieces exactly the size of the carrier 
platform. A couple of pieces, with the 
corrugations lying crosswise, are placed 
on the carrier every time you go out, 
before you put the camera on top. 
Unless the camera is very light, the 
corrugations will be found to be flattened 
when you return from your ride, and the 
pieces of paper should be thrown away 
and new ones substituted before you — 
sally forth again; that is why a good supply should be kept. 
Corrugated paper is cheap stuff, bought in bulk, and pieces to 
fit the carrier are small, so expense need not deter you from 
maintaining this wise form of insurance against vibration. 


Wrinkles from the Typewriter. 

Corrugated paper may also be put inside the camera bag ; but 
a more permanent springy substance to lay in the bottom of the 
bag is felt cloth. "Very thick little squares of felt may be had 
at any typewriter shop, for these felt pads are used by typists 
to place underneath their machines to minimise noise and 
vibration. I bought one of these pads not long ago, and lined 
the bottom of my camera case with it, and find it perfection for 
the purpose. It is nearly an inch thick, so the camera case has 
to be a little extra deep. Further, if there are projections from 
the side of the camera, holes may be cut in the felt to receive 
the said projections. Reflex cameras, for instance, often have 
the handle on the side, so that when you put your reflex into its 
bag with the handle uppermost it is lying with all its weight 
on certain knobs and buttons which really ought not to be 
rested on thus. 
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А Soft Bed 
But by having an inch-thick floor of felt for the camera to lie 
on, these knobs and buttons get no harm, for you can cut little 
caves in the felt for them to enter and lie snugly in. I consider 
this very important when cycling, for if the camera is not 
merely to be dancing on its carrier, but dancing on its focussing 
screw or shutter release, damage must ensue in the long run. 
If the whole is reposing on a bed of felt, I have no anxieties, 
though even so I do not scorch over newly-laid road metal, nor 
coast on fieldpaths which are matted over by half-exposed tree 
roots. The craze for speed and “rough 
going" is not for the man who would | 
Carry a camera. Апа of course the - pe 
camera must be in а bag. The habit of Ji а t 
carrying a naked camera on the cycle is ERE AN 
а wicked one. Dust and “ weather " | 
will probably reach it even inside its 
bag—how much more so if it is abso- 
lutely uncovered ! 


A Wheeler's Tripod. 

Wooden tripods can be carried on the 
cycle, but they're “the very deuce” for 
discomfortableness and rattliness and 
awkwardness in fastening. Neverthe- 
less, a tripod is а sine gud non sometimes, and a standby 
always; so tripods must—albeit unwillingly—be considered. 
The best plan, to my mind, is to get one of those tiny metal 
tubular dwarf affairs which, if short, are at least firm and 
practical; and buy for it a leather case something like that in 
which one carries a telescope. 
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SOME NOTES ON PLATI 


-9 PRINTING. r 
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[In a recent article appearing in these pages the statement was made that the best | LE : 
Mr. Evans’ well-known work is invariably in platinum, and he has written pointing out t at 


imagine that platinotype was only suitable for negatives of that descrip- 
rocess is peculiarly fitted—when properly understood—for giving the best ren- 
Mr. Evans! own negatives are as technically perfect as can 


negative was platinot 
the above statement might lead the reader to 
tion. This, of course, is not the case, as the p 
dering from almost every kind of printable negative. 


desired, and his knowledge of platinotype printing is probably unequalled by that of any other 
therefore, asked him to write a practical article on the subject, and readers who are workers in р 


careful perusal of his remarks.—ED.) 


LATINOTYPE, properly treated, is the printing 
P process that suits all negatives of good gradation. 
There can be no doubt of this, and the only diffi- 

culty that arises is in accurately timing the exposure of 
the print, especially if the negative is a thin one. Many 
negatives are of such a range, so true in exposure and 


development, as to yield prints that are perhaps equally 


acceptable in three or four degrees of rendering; but 
good prints may also be got from negatives that appear 
far too thin and weak to yield a print worth keeping, 
and this simply by taking care they are not in the very 
least over or under printed, and by ignoring the wastage 
of paper this high standard means. 

A thin negative has no latitude in exposure in the 
printing frame with platinotype paper; a few seconds 
over the time and its print is ruined. But a negative 
that is rich in gradations, and has been properly de- 
veloped or judiciously intensified, not necessarily a very 
strong or very dense negative, will, by careful timing, 
easily give perfect prints in platinotype, more easily 
and certainly than perhaps by any other process. 

For harsh, dense negatives I do not think platinotype 
is so suitable. Ву this description I mean harsh 
and dense in parts, of great contrasts; if these harsh 
dense portions are fully printed, the rest-of the nega- 
tive is necessarily so overdone and solarised as to be 
valueless. Printing in sunlight is also unsuitable for 
platinotype paper; the speed of printing is too great 
to be under proper control, it calls for too many and 
too frequent openings of the frame to examine the 
print's progress; and stopping it at precisely the right 
stage from such an intense light is all but impossible. 
I have, of course, often exposed a frame to direct sun- 
light, but only by deliberate choice for a particular nega- 
tive, or because I was in a hurry, and knew the time 
it might be expected to be done in. Тһе best printing 
light is, of course, the quiet, steady north light, and of 
a perfectly even quality over all the negative. 

Negatives vary enormously in their printing qualities; 
some will only give acceptable prints when timed to 
perfect accuracy, a few seconds, more or less, meaning 
ruin to the print's perfection. Sometimes a negative 
must be so fully printed in parts as to be only develop- 
able by a second's immersion in the bath, in and out, 
and then instantly plunged into the acid bath, a risky 
and doubtful method, but necessary at times; other 
negatives will yield their best results by being allowed 
to develop for fully a minute. One must get to know, 
by hard-won experience, what a negative ought to yield, 
and then know when one has got it, always, of course, 


printing medium for a hard, dense 


amateur to-day. We have, 
latinum should benefit by a 


allowing for the extra darkening platinotype prints 
always get while drying. 
My Method of Using Platinotype. 

I have long found that for the majority of prints the 
coldish black of platinotype needs warming up; to get 
the best ““ live ’’ quality out of one’s negatives, the 
normal bath, given by the Platinotype Co.'s instruc- 
tions, is improved by a slight addition of merc. chlor. 
It helps up the gradations, separates the planes, or gives 
them each their best printing value, and gives 
“ quality ” where otherwise all would be on the side of 
the flat, stale and unprofitable. Precisely how much to 
use can only or best be found by the age-long method 
of trial and error. | 

Add a few drops of saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride to the normal developer; if in excess the high 
light (test it on a contrasty print) will be yellowed; 
cure—add more of the stock developing solution. 
If the warming-up is insufficient, if the cold black is 
too little altered, add a very few drops more of 
the mercury solution, and so on. А new bath is never 
quite satisfactory in the colour it gives, therefore never 
throw developer away, but keep it in a separate bottle, 
and add to it from stock solution as needed. Do not 
bother to filter it, and take no heed to the crystals it 
throws down, or to its dark colour, or its turbid condi- 
tion when pouring into the developing dish. Из ap- 
pearance will vary with the kind of water one has to 
use; my own baths have been anything from a rich 
chocolate brown to a slate black throwing down a dense 
black deposit in the developing dish. Its appearance is 
therefore no guide to its working capabilities. 

Try a subject which in the normal bath does not come 
quite ‘‘ lively ’’ enough in its gradations and contrasts, 
however carefully timed the print's exposure may have 
been, and it will be a matter of some surprise what a 
difference this mercury-enriched developer will make, so 
marked is the gain in the quality of the gradations. 1 
always, of course, keep the normal developer at hand, 
for many subjects will only come best in the delightful 
grey quality that it alone will perfectly give. Апа 
again, of course the bath must always be heated for 
this mercury developer; I prefer it at 120 Fahrenheit. 

This most perfect of all printing processes has, how- 
ever, its limitations and drawbacks. For that rare 
occurrence, the perfect-printing negative, one which is 
so good in relative densities as to print out all over in 
equal perfection, platinotype is the only perfect process 
for colour, for surface, for pictorial or art value, and 
charm. But, alas, it does happen that a subject has 
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elements in it which forbid perfect exposure to each. If 
we print out our high lights in such a case, the shadows 
are so overdone as to be beyond recognition, and are 
robbed of all depth and richness and truth. 

The Platinotype Company's “ Japine " paper was in- 
troduced, I suppose, as an alleviation of this; but to my 
humble thinking it was a mistake to make it in the 
brown or sepia colour, as it thus is so like carbon or other 
ordinary processes as to lose all the distinctive charm 
of platinotype; it is never, to me, recognisable as such. 
If it could have been made in the ordinary black 
varieties—C.C., К.К. or T.T., etc.—it might have had 
a very distinct value, as the shadows do certainly keep 
a richness, when over-printed, impossible to the ordinary 
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black papers. Its curling propensities are against it 
for portfolio use, but for framing up this does not 
matter. 

Can no genius come along and give us a platinotype 
paper in all its present rich, full tones, perfect surface, 
and perfect flatness of paper when finished, but that 
shall also let our shadows keep the depth and richness 
thev have when just perfectly printed out, even though 
we have to go on printing for the high lights in their 
perfection? It would indeed then be the perfect paper, 
for quickness in printing, simplicity of working, flatness 
and freedom from all curl or buckling, ease and pleasure 
in working on with water-colour, and permanency of 
results. But the millennium is still afar off. 
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A Method of Determinating the Density of Negatives for Daylight Enlarging. 
| By SYDNEY Н. CARR. 


N inaking bromide enlargements, enlarged transparencies ог 

negatives, the chief difficulty experienced by most workers is 
how to determine the density of the negative. If we can arrive 
at а system that, at very short notice, will enable us to tell 
absolutely the correct density-value of a negative, the rest of 
our considerations—lens stop, size of enlargement, and actino- 
meter light value— should be simple. 


Тһе Standard Negative. 

In proceeding to make our test, the test which is to give us a 
standard negative by which the density of all other negatives 
can be valued, we may consider it as necessary that our lens 
should be of the same focus as that which was used to take the 
original negative—the camera lens will do. Most modern 
cameras are fitted with lenses that cover the nlate well to the 
edges—say at F/8—and, consequently, will suffice to yield sharp 
enlargements of any size. 


Making the Test. 

Substitute this lens for that in the enlarger, and keep the stop 
at F/8. This is to be our standard stop. (F/11 or F/16 may, of 
course, be chosen if desired.) Our test size of enlargement 
should be the same size as the negative image. This sounds 
somewhat Irish, calling the same size an enlargement, but for 
all working purposes it will be understood what is meant. 
(Again, two or even three diameters may be chosen, if desired, 
as the standard test size.) 

The negative to be used for our test should be what we should 
judge as a medium dense one—full gradation everywhere. 
Focus on screen until critical definition is attained. Now place 
a piece of bromide paper in the dark slide or on the easel, pre- 
ferably fast bromide paper. This speed of paper should be 
retained and be our standard. 

Now expose for one minute, and immediately test the light 
with an actinometer, and note the time taken to darken to the 
standard tint. This time is to be the standard one. (Again, 
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our test exposure may be half a minute or quarter of a minute, 
if we desire.) 

We may now develop our bromide paper. If found to be 
correctly exposed, we have our standard negative. If, how- 
ever, it is under or over exposed at one minute's exposure, we 
can either substitute another negative of different density, or 
alter our time of exposure to quarter or half a minute, or to 
one and a half or two minutes. Let us assume, however, that 
the paper has been correctly exposed. 

We must now test our negative again. Make a cardboard box 
of a tapering, or conical, shape, having a groove at one end to 
take the negative, and a space just large enough at the other to 
take the end of the actinometer, or a piece of meter paper. The 
box need only be four or five inches long. Insert the negative 
and paper in their respective ends, and expose to the same light 
as the actinometer was exposed to, and note the time it takes 
for the meter paper to change colour. The merest change will 
do. This change of colour is known as a 1-16th tint, i.e., 1-16th 
the time it would take to darken the meter paper to its full tint. 

We may now make out our table of results :-— 


Negative—standard one. 

Enlargement—same size. 

Lens stop—F/8. 

Paper speed—rapid. 

Meter test—full tint, say 10 secs. 

Test-box—1-16th tint, say 30 secs. 

Exposure of bromide paper for correct time—6o secs. 


For future tests, then, we have only to make two tests in our 
test-box—one with our standard negative, and the other with the 
negative we are going to use. The density of the fresh negative, 
compared with our standard one, will be found quickly, and all 
other considerations of light, paper speed, and degree of en- 
largement may be easily calculated from it, and success 
assured. 


DOES ECCENTRICITY DAY ? By RONALD GRAHAM. 


to define the term eccentricity as used in a photo- 

graphic sense. Briefly, eccentricity may be said to 
manifest itself in two ways: either in rendering an ordinary 
subject in an extraordinary way, or in attempting an extra- 
ordinary subject. For instance, if a worker were to take a 
photograph of the back of his sitter's head, that would be an 
eccentricity of the first sort ; but if he were to endeavour to 
secure a pictorial representation of two cats on a roof, and 
entitled it “Тһе Serenade," that might reasonably be put 
down as belonging to the second class. 

Eccentricity is, after all, only a pronounced form of indi- 
viduality (which is, practically, impressionism), as each 
worker impresses the personal stamp upon his picture in a 
different way, and some in a very distinctive manner. This 
is the meaning of the word used photographically. However 
pronounced an eccentricity is, provided that the picture 
complies with the principles of composition and forms a 
harmonious whole, it is entitled to at least an equal con- 
sideration with more orthodox productions. 


D» ге: discussing this question we must first attempt 


We now come to the question, “ Does eccentricity рау?” 
That is, should a worker cultivate a pronounced indivi- 
duality if he wishes to succeed in pictorial photography? 
To this I unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative, for the 
judges of photographic exhibitions are always on the look- 
out for something fresh, something original, something right 
away from the “usual thing”; and perhaps will even strain 
a point if the print is a trifle inferior in pictorial merit to 
those produced іп a more orthodox manner. А little origi- 
nality of treatment will go a long way with most judges, but 
beware of carrying eccentricity too far, to the detriment of 
technique, for without this it will be quite impossible to pro- 
duce pictures worth looking at. 

Beyond a certain point eccentricity loses all artistic merit 
and becomes simply ludicrous, and this is a thing to be 
avoided most of all, for nothing kills a picture so quickly 
and surely as ridicule. The *golden mean" is therefore 
the thing to aim at, with neither too much nor too little regard 
for conventionality, but to produce pictures bearing a strong 
and well-marked yet not too excessive individuality. 
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ie Stock. 


[The following useful notes on the keeping qualities of photographic materials—contributed to the Pharmaceutical 
Jowrnai—although intended for the information of the photographic dealer, contain matter of interest and importance for 
every amateur who keeps any quantity of sensitive plates or papers in his dark-room or work-room.—ED.] 


HE photographic chemist or dealer is obliged to hold a 

very miscellaneous stock of goods, and few articles of com- 
merce are more delicate than plates and papers. In stocking 
a new “line,” the dealer has to trust to his powers of judgment, 
as often as not, as to whether the goods will keep well for any 
length of time, and many novelties are put on the market, more 
or less hurriedly, before the manufacturers themselves have had 
the opportunity to fully test their keeping qualities. Some 
brief account of the various sensitive products, written more 
especially from a manufacturer's point of view, may therefore 
be of assistance to those who have to stock them, and we shall 
accordingly refer to the chemical nature of each. 


Plates. 

Plates can be conveniently divided into four distinct classes 
—rapid, slow, orthochromatic, and lantern plates, the latter 
including ''gaslight" or silver chloride plates. The formule 
of which slow and rapid plates are made are very little different 
as regards the relative percentages of silver bromide, silver 
iodide, and gelatine. The high sensitiveness is obtained by 
either allowing the slow emulsion to ripen spontaneously in the 
cold, or by heating it, with or without ammonia. Probably in 
any ripening process ammonia is formed, as, on decomposing, 
gelatine first becomes slightly acid, then alkaline, according to 
Abney and others. In a rapid plate we have the gelatine in a 
peculiar state of molecular tension, which renders it susceptible 
to undue warmth, to sulphurous vapours, and to spontaneous 
decomposition ; the silver bromide—intimately mixed with it— 
is similarly sensitive. Plates of a rapidity of 200 H. and D. and 
upwards will not therefore keep, as a general rule, as well as 
slow brands. Slow plates by keeping have become trebled in 
speed during eight years, and have still been of excellent 
quality as regards cleanliness; very rapid plates do not obtain 
this increase in speed, but sometimes, on the other hand, 
actually decrease on long keeping. 


Fast and Ortho Plates. 

The extremely fast plates which are nowadays so popular 
should remain in perfect condition for at least six months. They 
should be kept in a cool, dry place, the temperature of which 
never, if possible, exceeds 70 deg. Fah. ; 65 deg. Fah. would be, 
in our opinion, preferable, but this is not always easy to obtain 
in summer time. Slow plates, as already indicated, are of fine 
keeping quality, and should not show any deterioration in a 
couple of years; a slight increase of speed is usually to be 
noticed after this period, but the quality of the emulsion should 
not have suffered. There is among dealers some diversity of 
opinion as regards the keeping qualities of orthochromatic 
plates, which at the present day need not exist. The difference 
between an orthochromatic and any other plate is that the 
former contains one or more anilin dyes, which renders (or 
render) the emulsion colour-sensitive. Of course, it is possib'e 
that some manufacturers cook their emulsion with the dyes in it, 
as was suggested by Tailfer and Clayton in their historic 
patent. But whether or not this be done, it will be found 
nowadays that orthochromatic plates possess good keeping 
ее, and no fear need be felt in keeping a stock of them. 

point, however, is worthy of close attention. Panchromatic 
plates, or plates sensitive to the orange and red rays, must be 
kept in a cool place. In some recent research work carried out 


by the writer with extremely red-sensitive emulsion it was neces- 
sary to work in an ice-cold room. Heat acted as light, to a less 
extent, and produced general fog. Consequently in summer 
time red-sensitive plates should preferably be obtained to order, 
or if not, they should be kept in the coolest available place. 

Changes in temperature are very harmful to sensitive plates, 
as "sweating" may be caused, and moisture within the boxes 
acts upon the glue and causes serious trouble. An even tem- 
perature, as far as possible, should be maintained in the dealer’s 
stock-room. Bromide and chloride lantern plates are not com- 
parable, as the latter are apt to deteriorate after some months, 
whilst “ black-tone’’ plates will keep indefinitely. 


P.O.P. 

As regards papers, it will be obvious on a moment's con- 
sideration that gelatino-chloride paper, or P.O.P., is the most 
critical of all. In the P.O.P. film we have a mixture of silver 
chloride with some organic salt of silver, citric acid as a pre- 
servative, and free silver nitrate. The purity of the paper will 
therefore suffer if kept in a sulphurous atmosphere, and if 
P.O.P. be stored in a room lit by coal gas it should be kept in 
a tin box with a thoroughly well-fitting lid. The free silver 
nitrate always eventually reacts with the raw paper, and dis- 
coloration becomes evident, first in the film itself, and finally 
throughout the entire thickness of the paper or card support. 
A really good make of P.O.P. should certainly keep six months 
under tolerably pure atmospheric conditions, whilst some 
brands will keep a couple of years. Hot weather will not affect 
P.O.P. unless it be kept in a moist atmosphere. A thoroughly 
dry room is most important. 

t is very difficult to discuss the question of self-toning papers, 
as the different makes are of widely different character. It is 
clear that gold salts will not keep indefinitely in contact with 
silver nitrate and with organic matter, even though those salts 
be insoluble in water. Experience is the only guide in this 
instance, and actual comparative tests of the various makes will 
alone enable one to come to any conclusion. 


Gaslight and Bromide Papers. 

Gaslight and bromide papers come under the category of slow 
emulsions, and should therefore give no trouble. Both, how- 
ever, are apt to lose their power of giving crisp and dense prints 
if allowed to become in the least damp. 

Platinotype paper depends on the reduction by light of ferric 
oxalate to ferrous, the ferrous salt reducing in turn the platinic 
salt to metallic platinum. The presence of water is necessary 
for this reduction, and as a consequence moisture is the chief 
disturbing factor connected with platinotype papers. Manu- 
facturers, however, send out the paper hermetically sealed in 
calcium chloride tins, so that the responsibility is not thrown 
upon the dealer. Ferroprussiate paper is, needless to зау, 
equally susceptible to damp. 

With regard to carbon tissue, there is little to say. It is 
impossible, with our present-day knowledge, to prevent the 
spontaneous insolubilising action of bichromates on gum and 
gelatine, and hence sensitised carbon tissue is out of the ques- 
tion except “to order." Sensitised tissue will, however, keep 
for five to seven days in cool weather in a calcium chloride tin, 
but at the end of that time it is more difficult to work than 
freshly sensitised tissue. 


i 
HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC COS LILYWHITE PRINT-OUT “SHEENETTE” PAPER. 


TRE ‘Halifax Photographic Co., of Halifax, England, have 
sent us a sample packet of their new print-out paper, to 
which they have given the name of “ Sheenette." It is of good 
quality, giving excellently fine detail without the extreme gloss 
objected to by some workers. The texture may be said to be 
semi-matt, and at the same time the reflecting surfaces of a 
glossy print are absent. 
We have not seen a cop 
with this paper, and in 


of the working instructions issued 
efault we used the combined bath, 


which acted quite successfully, though a considerable depth 
of printing is desirable when using it to ensure a vigorous print 
when washed and dried. 

This “ Sheenette " paper is just what some photographers аге 
looking for; they do not care for gloss, and the wiped over 
appearance of a matt print and its loss of detail does not satisfy 
them ; but here they will find abundance of detail and a semi- 
matt surface which should fulfil their ideal. Applications for 
further particulars should be made to the above address. 
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Two Effects of Sunlight and Shadow. Bz the Editor. 


N the opposite page and on page 230 are repro- 
duced two effects of sunlight and shadow, 
which differ in several important particulars 
in their method of presentment. Тһе one is 

an example of a form of composition in which accent 
was gained by placing one strong principal light some- 
where near the centre, and massing the darks round it 
so as to get emphasis and to give extra value to both 
the light and shade. Being in close juxtaposition to 
each other, they both get additional accent—the light 
looks the brighter for its dark surround, and the 
shadows appear the darker for the central high light. 
This is a form of arrangement which is constantly used 
in pictorial work, and rarely fails to please. 

The other picture gives us just the opposite arrange- 
ment. Неге, though it is considerably broken up, we 
have a dark centre surrounded by light, which 
in its turn too is varied with shadows and important 
differences of tone. This device of composition is not 
in such frequent use as the former, but is decidedly a 
strong and useful one to gain emphasis of presentment. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the case of the 
cottage subject, though the highest light is almost 
mathematical in the centre of the picture, both 
vertically and horizontally, yet the light in the sky com- 
bining with the light on the cottage, so keeps the eye in 


SOFT ILLUMINATION 


UBDUED light is much to be preferred in portraiture, 

but there is danger of depressing the illumination to 
such a degree as to destroy all contrast in the finished 
photograph. 

A few trials in curtaining the light with translucent 
screens or movable head screens closer to the subject will 
give you better ideas of what is needed in harmonious light- 
ing than many pages of verbal instruction. 

You must know when a head is properly illuminated be- 
fore you begin with screen shifting. Іп most cases the 
principal light should come from one direction and shadows 
controlled, but cast shadows and subordinate lighting add 
much to artistic effect. 

It is worth the pleasure experienced, if not the instruction 
derived, to watch what marvellous transformation a proper 
artistic illumination will give the most commonplace objects, 
if they are so disposed as to give a balancing of light and 
shade. 

A piece of unbleached linen, a sheet of white paper, an 
old porter bottle of green glass, an apple and an inkstand 
are prosaic enough in themselves and scarcely to be called 
artistic, but they furnish a scale of notes in the artistic 
harmony which can abundantly delight us. 

We should remember that the human face is equally 
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the upper part of the picture that this is not felt. 
Though the darks here are strong, they have quite a 
sufficiency of detail, while the dark of the tree-trunk 
makes an excellent balance to the light on the house. 
The touch of human occupation, and feeling that this is 
not a picture of a ruin, but of a home, is supplied by the 
chair at the cottage door and the cart beyond. 

In the other print the upright lines, some of them 
rather hard and spiky, and the trees may be a little 
irritating, but they are nicely massed on the right, 
and serve to lead the eyes into the picture, though, as 
a matter of truth, the distant ones are somewhat out of 
tone, and should have been lighter than the very nearest 
ones. The cast shadows have been carefully arranged 
in a fan-like device across the foreground, and in their 
turn help to draw the eye towards the principal dark 
mass which forms the staple of the picture. Since the 
highest light is in close proximity to the principal dark 
tree mass, much emphasis is here gained, but this is 
more in the reproduction than in the original. The high 
lights here are certainly crude, especially the water, and 
are a little untrue in their harshness. 

It may be said that this is not very interesting in 
subject in itself, but is redeemed from the common- 
place by the low horizon point of view and the special 
arrangement of lighting. 


ЖӨ: 


IN PORTRAITURE. 


composed and equally capable by harmonious composition 
and illumination of giving us like pleasure. 

We are all aware how strikingly a single figure, if well 
painted with the simplest kind of background, will stand 
out in a gallery of pictures. Тһе most elaborate work seems 
weak and ineffective beside it. . 

And why is this? One word will give the key—simplicity. 
If distracting elements are introduced, making lights and 
shades of equal value, the lights and darks must not com- 
pete with each other. There ought always to be, in go 
pictures, a point of highest light and a spot of dark, with 
intermediate gradations. 

This is hardly the place to dictate on values, but we 
cannot forbear to say a word on the subject, since the whole 
effect of light and shade, that is the relief of one part against 
the other, is dependent upon the proper perception of the 
relation of one tone with another. If all objects were black 
or white, this sense of judgment of tone would be compara- 
tively easy of cultivation, but the variety of shades of colour 
in objects and the effects produced by reflection demand a 
close and accurate study of things in relation in order to 
appreciate harmony. 

Portraiture demands as much attention to harmony of 
relation as landscape or genre.—Bulletin of Photography. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. Bv Н. Y. Summons. 


Awarded а prize in the Weekly Competition, (See article on opposite page.) 
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BACKGROUNDS. 


гта (азу and Gffeétual «Жеоа of 
. Painting Chem. . 


s. ELWIN NFAME. 


See Illustrations on page 217 ana opposite page. 


HE decline of the background has 

been very marked during the past 

few years. Тһе pictorial portrait photographers аге 

showing a marked preference for the real wall or window, 
not an astonishing matter when the usual trade backgrounds are 
considered. Selection must be made from castles without per- 
spective, curtains, and impossible lakes, with occasional rough 
seas to give variety. No photographer worthy of the name would 
use these abominations, It is the object of this article to suggest 
a very easy method of painting backgrounds—not an original 
method, but one I have not seen advocated before, and a method 
worthy of consideration from the professional background painters. 
The selection of the subject must rest with the individual, but let 
it be of a simple nature, bearing in mind the fact that the objects 
painted should be lit from the same source of light as the sitter, 
and that a dark portion of the ground should relieve the lighter 
side of the sitter's face and vice versa. This method of aiding the 
lighting is exemplified in the portrait study reproduced on the 
opposite page. Неге the background is gradated from left to 
right and made to turn upside down if necessary, to suit other 
tvpes of lighting. 


Materials Required. 

Unbleached calico, of the commonest variety, stretched on a wooden frame of the size of the background 
desired, is the best and cheapest material for the production of home-made backgrounds. A full-length portrait 
ground should measure 8 by 8 feet, with a foreground of the same dimensions. А head and shoulder ground 
should measure about 6 bv 6 feet. 

Two pounds of lamp, "drop, or ivory back, two or three pounds of size, two or three brushes similar to those 
used bv house painters, a bucket of water and a house cloth are the only other materials necessary. Place 
enough size in a disused jam jar to half fill it, and add boiling water, stirring until the size is dissolved. Then 
add enough powdered colour to make the paint of a consistency to dry a good black. 

Wet the stretched calico thoroughly all over. It is necessary to paint on the wet calico just as if using 
ordinary water-colour paint. If a little paint is placed on the ground and thoroughly rubbed in with the house 
flannel, it will dry a light grey. If more paint is placed on the ground and rubbed іп, a darker grey results. 
It is essential to success to keep the calico wet the whole time the broad masses of colour are being painted on. 
If this is done, no hard outlines or shapes will result—in fact, the background at this stage is a '' fuzzytype.”’ 

As the calico gradually dries, the deeper tones and detail are added. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
the background is being gradually built up of greys until it reaches the desired strength, just as an oil print 
is strengthened, and care must be taken that the higher lights represented by lightly painted calico do not 
become too dark. If, when the ground is dry, the effect is unsatisfactory, do not despair, but wipe off as 
much paint as possible with the aid of the ever-useful house flannel, thoroughly wetting the ground and smear- 
ing the paint all over. When it is impossible to get any more paint off, no marks of the house flannel should 
show. 

When the ground has again dried, it will probably be found to be satisfactory without anv further paint- 
ing. The apparent effect of the house flannel treatment is to level up the values. Тһе shadows are not so 
dark and the high lights are grey, with the result that the background is more retiring, keeping in its place, 
behind the sitter. Before judging a background, expose a piate on it, for often a poor-looking ground will 
photograph splendidlv. 

The background part of which is reproduced in the picture on page 217, measures 8 by 16 feet, and was 
painted in two hours, at a cost of eight shillings, including calico. 
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NEW SOURCES OF ILLUMINATION. 


À new incandescent gas '' mantle " has been intro- 
duced which should prove of considerable interest to 
photographers from the fact that, whilst giving a good, 
intense light, the latter possesses a spectrum particu- 
larly rich in green and yellow rays. Тһе incandescent 
element consists of a number of silicate and rare earth 
composition rods, a little thicker than an ordinary pin, 
dependent from a top part which is fixed to an iron wire 
holder. The collection of rods is placed in a Bunsen 
flame similar to that used for the ordinary incandes- 
cent mantle. Тһе '' Buisson Hella "' has the peculiar 
property that it may be wetted, or subjected to con- 
siderable vibration, without being any the worse for it; 
it is thus totally unlike the ordinary gas mantle, which 
might be described as '* ultra-sensitive.’’ 

Incandescent gas is used a good deal as a source of 
illumination for portrait work, and the new gas light 
will prove of considerable value in this direction. Тһе 
light is concentrated into a fairly small space further- 
more, and hence it will prove a useful illuminant for 
the magic lantern or for enlarging lanterns. It has 
a fairly long life, during which the illuminating power 
IS approximately constant, though the latter will vary 
to some extent with changes in pressure of the gas, 
which should, therefore, be kept constant. Тһе spec- 
trum contains considerably less blue-violet with insuffi- 
cient gas pressure. 


Altogether the Buisson Hella should prove of use to 
photographers, giving a light rather similar to daylight 
and being in a small compass. 

Many improvements are to be looked for shortly in 
the mercury-vapour lamp; a claim already exists for a 
lamp which gives a '' pure white ” illumination, pre- 
sumably by the addition to the mercury of some metal 
or metallic compound whose spectrum suitably comple- 
ments that of the mercury. The light is not, of course, 
likely to give a continuous spectrum, but the ‘‘ white- 
ness ” will be produced by the combined effect of picked 
regions of the spectrum. 

Metallic filament electric lamps will now probably fill 
a place in photographic work; a softer illumination for 
portraiture is necessarily obtained by lighting the sub- 
ject with a number of small units in numerous positions 
rather than by one unit in one fixed position. The low- 
voltage metallic filament gives a very actiniclight, photo- 
graphically speaking, whilst for visual power they effect 
a saving of about 70 per cent. on the carbon-filament 
lamps, which are in consequence gradually becoming 
obsolete. For studio lighting osrum or similar lamps 
will, therefore, prove exceedingly economical. The 
osrum lamps, if worked at a constant voltage by some 
suitable method of calibration, prove quite a reliable 
constant light for H. and D. and similar work, and are 
far preferable to the standard candle. 


INTENSI FYING PIGMENT PRINTS. 

Attention is drawn once again by Afo//o to the possibility 
of intensifying pigment prints by saturating the “ film " with a 
one per cent. solution of ferric chloride, and then, after a short 
rinse, immersing them in a І : 200 solution of gallic acid. The 
colloid retains the ferric chloride in proportion to its mass, 
and the iron compound reacts with the gallic acid, to give an 
Intense blue-black, which renders the picture much denser. 


WARMTH AND AUTOCHROMES. 

Herr Coblenz refers, in the Deutsche Photographen Zeitung, 
to the danger of using a varnish for autochrome plates which 
Tequires a preliminary heating of the film, the warmth greatly 
deteriorating the film. He observes that one should be warned 
en the effect of heat by the instruction issued with the 
plates. 


HARDENED OR PRECIPITATED GELATINE? 
Messrs. Lumière and Seyewetz have recently provided us with 
another useful paper, in which the difference is discussed 
between the action of those chemical reagents which precipitate 
gelatine from its solutions, and those which so harden a solu- 
боп that, once having set, it cannot be remelted. Тһе com- 
pounds which render gelatine insoluble in warm water without 
precipitating it are naturally those of interest to the photo- 
втарһег, and some of the substances mentioned ar: the 
chromium salts, formaldehyde, quinone, and the oxidation pro- 
ducts of pyrocatechin, hydroquinone, and pyrogallol. With the 
chromium salts some compound appears to be formed by com- 
bination of an oxide of chromium with the gelatine, just as we 
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know alumina reacts with gelatine to form a substance of higher 
melting point. Acids will in some cases render the insolubilised 
gelatine once more soluble; thus treatment with acetic acid in 
the warm will enable one to dissolve a hard mass of gelatine 
previously rendered insoluble by treatment with chrome alum. 


TEMPORARY LIGHT-SENSITIVE SUBSTANCES. 

It is well known that a certain modification of the metal 
selenium 15 sensitive to changes of light, so long as those 
changes last, but in photographic work the effect of light is 
permanent, a silver or other sensitive compound once having 
been exposed remaining in the “ developable " state. Dr. Hans 
Stobbe, of Leipzig, has described in the Photographische 
Korrespondenz. the effect of light on certain organic dyes which 
is of a temporary nature; a dye, for example, of an orange 
yellow colour in the dark becomes light brown when exposed to 
light, but returns to its original colour if again placed in the 
dark. The product as it appears in light is probably an isomer 
of the original substance or an oxidation product. 


OZOBROME PRINTS. 

Herr Siebert observes, in the Photographische Korrespondens, 
that streaks, marking, and unevenness of all kinds is avoided in 
ozobrome by rinsing the paper once or twice quickly imme- 
diately after the immersion in the ozobrome solution. Тһе pig- 
ment paper is first placed in water for one minute, then in a 
0.3 per cent. hydrochloric acid bath for thirty seconds, and then 
placed direct in a 1.6 diluted ozobrome solution ; after one and а 
half to two minutes in this, the quick rinse in clean water is 
given, and the paper then at once attached to the silver picture. 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES ON BROMOIL. 
: | . . . Ву Т. Н. GREENALL. . . 


HERE can be no doubt that the gelatine of most 
bromide papers is rather too soft for the oil 
process when it comes to much brush work, and, 
of course, this is especially the case during the 

hot weather. The emulsion is apt to pull or rub up, 
and the use of any but the softest brushes is often 
attended with disastrous results. І have found, how- 
ever, that treated, before making the silver print, with 
a solution of formalin in alcohol, these papers yield a 
surface which is everything the oil worker can possibly 
desire. Whether one uses the ammonia bath (which 
now does no hurt) or not, the papers so treated, whilst 
quick to take the pigment, allow any amount of after 
work to be done on them, not excluding friction with 
an artist's flat hog hair brush, and this after the paper 
has been in the moist condition for several hours. Іп 
fact, the worker has the same power of manipulating 
his work as in the oil process direct. Тһе bath, which 
will keep and may be used repeatedly, consists of fifty 
minims of forty per cent. formalin dissolved in five 
ounces of ordinary mineralised (methylated) spirit. The 
time of immersion is half a minute, and the paper is 
then pinned up to dry. Of course, several sheets may be 
hardened at one operation, but whether it is desirable 
to prepare more than is likely to be used during the next 
week or so I am not in a positionto say. It appears 
necessary to use the formalin before making the 
bromide print, and not at later stages, when it has not 
proved successful in my hands. 


Use of a Bolting Sill Screen. 

Another, and decided improvement in bromoil work, 
especially when large masses of almost detailless 
shadow are to be dealt with, is to place a screen of the 
finest bolting silk between negative and condenser, 
about a quarter of an inch behind the negative, so that 
it is only just defined on the print. This breaks up the 
flat masses with regular minute dots which take the pig- 
ment, and the result is of better quality and more even 
than if the dots were absent. Тһе exposure is, of 
course, increased three or four times. Used in this 
way there is no obvious loss of definition, whereas with 
the silk in contact with the paper there would not be the 
same crispness. It is obvious that in oil printing (espe- 
cially bromoil) a negative strong in shadow detail is 
desirable. With those which are weak we must there- 
fore guard against over-exposing the shadow portions 
by shielding them during enlarging in one or other 
of the well known ways. It is absolutely necessary that 
the high lights receive sufficient exposure to cause them 
to develop easily and show a good deposit. Develop- 
ment should be entirely automatic, at any rate the be- 
ginner will do best to regard it so. I find that ten 
minutes with ferrous oxalate, without bromide, used 
fresh for each exposure, gives the best result. 
Amidol is a good developer also, and should be used 
without bromide, the time of development required 
for a given strength developer being found by 
experiment. 
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Lancaster Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition will 
be held in the Friends! Hall from November 23 to 26. The 
hon. secretary is J. Holt, 11, Fern Bank, Lancaster. 


Arrangements have been made for holding a meeting of 
Affiliation Consuls in London and district at the house of the 
Royal Photographic Society, on Friday, September 11. 


In connection with the (Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Printing Works? Social and Recreative Club, a photographic 
section has been formed, the first meeting being held on Thurs- 
day evening, August 20. ). J. Hampson, 17, Linwood Grove, 
Longsight, is hon. secretary. 


Trimming and Mounting.—At a recent meeting of the Nelson 
Camera Club, Mr. Arthur Smith gave some useful hints as to 
suitable trimming and mounting of a print. In every case, 
the lecturer remarked, the composition of a picture should be 
considered in trimming, the result of which should be to 
strengthen and not weaken its composition. After dealing with 
trimming, Mr. Smith turned to the subject of mounting, and 
deprecated the use of any mount that attracted attention from 
the print. The choice ot a mount of suitable colour and tone 
could often help to emphasise or reduce the tones and colours 
in the print, with the resu!t that a real power lay in the hands 
of the photographer who studied this question. 


Photography at Worcester  Cathedral.—A correspondent 
writes us :—‘' Visiting Worcester Cathedral last week, I 
found it in a complete upset, owing to preparation for the 
Musical Festival to be held in about a fortnight’s time. The 
west end of the nave is completely closed up, owing to the 
erection of the orchestra; also part of cloisters. I thought 
possibly it would be helpful if you were to warn intending 
visitors off for the next month, as it no doubt would save dis- 
appointment. Of course, the above does not affect the choir, 
etc., as these will not be touched. Although from a pictorial 
point of view I consider Worcester Cathedral is rather dis- 
appointing, no doubt there are many architectural workers, 
pure and simple, among your readers who will be glad of the 
above information.” 


The first general meeting of the Melbourne Camera Club will 
be held on Thursday, October 15, when an °‘ Introduction ” 
will be given by its secretary and founder, Mr. Visick, fol- 
lowed by the president's address. Three lantern lecturettes 
will then be given, entitled, “ Holiday Slides," by the Presi- 
dent; “Тһе Lusitania and Mauretania," by P. Е. Visick ; and 
' Old Printing Processes," by L. Ayers. The secretary's 
address is 84, Melbourne Grove, E. Dulwich, S.E. 


The Southern Exhibitions.—As announced in our pages pre- 
viously, the dates for the Southampton, Hove and Рогіѕ- 
mouth exhibitions are earlier this year, Southampton being 
October 13-17, Hove 22-26, and Portsmouth November 2-11. 
The chief features which have made these exhibitions so suc- 
cessful, viz., the payment of carriage by the societies between 
the respective exhibitions, the reduced entry fees, and the 
combined entry form, are all retained for the seventh year, 
and, in addition, a small, select invitation section of about 
fifty frames will ' go the round." Entry forms and all раг- 
ticulars are now ready, and can be obtained from S. С. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


А burglary took place at the premises of Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., оо and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, W,, be- 
tween Saturday night and Monday morning of last week. The 
following is a list of.the goods taken :—One Zeiss Series I.c 
Tessar lens, No. 85943; four quarter-plate “ Sibyl ’? cameras, 
Nos. 254, 278, 282, 283, with Zeiss '' Tessar " lenses; six 3% 
by 2j in. © Sibyl ” cameras, Nos. 213, 273, 274, 275, 276, and 
277, With Cooke lenses; two 3} by 24 °“ Sibyl" cameras, Nos. 
209 and 253, with Zeiss '' Tessar " lenses; two quarter-plate 
N. and С. S.-R. reflex cameras, Nos. 2051 and 1949, with Zeiss 
double Protar lenses; one quarter-plate “ Nydia " camera, Хо. 
887, with changing box, No. 1106 Ross Homocentric lens, and 
leather case; one 5 by 4 Wizard camera, with 3-foci rectilinear 
lens, etc., in leather case; two Suter lenses, Nos. 11685 and 
9855; two changing boxes for quarter-plate “ Nydia” 
camera, Nos. 1270 and 1381; one quarter.plate М. and С. 
changing box, No. 3033; one 5 by д reflex changing box, No. 
4265; one front of Special B camera, No. 1310. 
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Yellow Stains on Development Papers. 
The Wiener Mitteilungen once again 

draws attention to the inadvisability of 

fixing development papers in daylight, or, 


indeed, strong artificial light. Yellow 
staining is frequently caused by so doing, 
and prints should have a full five 
minutes in the hypo before being examined 
in the white light. An acid bath, how- 
ever, renders staining far less likely when 
priats are fixed in white light, as it in- 
stantly arrests development. Тһе boric 
acid fixing bath of Namias is recom- 
mended, or preferably one prepared with 
sodium sulphite and tartaric acid as 
follows : — 


hace ER 500 c.cm. 
Sodium sulphite ......... 25 gm. 
Tartaric acid ............ 5 gm. 
Hypo: ыер кнр totes 125 gm. 


This bath keeps clear, and is well worthy 
of trial. 


À Hypo-Alum Toner for Bromides. 

Our contemporary, the Photo-Revue, 
states that the following bath has recently 
been found an extremely good one for 
toning bromides by the hypo-alum method 
of sulphuration : — 

Нүрб;% оларын 100 gm. 

Pulverised alum ......... 
Crushed sugar 
Boiling water ............ 700 c.cm. 


The hypo is first dissolved, then the alum, 
and finally the sugar. The bath should be 
used without filtering, at a temperature of 
about 25 C. or 113 F. 


À Good Alum Fixing Bath. 

The following excellent method of pre- 
paring a combined hardening and fixing 
ath is given in the Taschenbuch für prak- 
lische Photographie : — 

First make two solutions thus: — 


A.—Watel ..................... 20 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite ...... 17%4 وو‎ 
HYPO Sete 2:555 

B.—Water ..................... 20 02. 
Potash alum ............ 13 dr. 


Potassium  bisulphite } oz. 


When all the salts in both A and B are dis- 
solved, mix together the two solutions. 


Brown Silver Stains. 


Negatives the films of which have be- 
come marked or stained through the free 
silver nitrate contained in P.O.P., should 
be treated as follows, according to 
Eder:—First place them in a bath of 
potassium bichromate, 3 parts; cooking 
salt, 12 parts; water, 300 parts; then 
place them in a 4 per cent. solution of 


Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us from our readers, 
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ог be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


ammonium sulphocyanide, washing them 
afterwards for a few minutes in running 
water. 


A Formula for a Permanganate Intensifier. 

The Photo Revue gives the following 
formula for a permanganate intensifier. 
Immerse the negative for three minutes in 


Маеги ad acia ries 4 02. 
Hydrochloric acid ......... 16 drops. 
Potassium permanganate 32 gr. 


When the plate has become deep red, 
wash well, and reblacken with a developer 
(such as amidol or M.-Q.). 


Retouching Media. 


Many amateurs like to prepare their 
own retouching media, and the two follow- 
ing formule will be found reliable ones 
for the purpose :— 


I.—Sandarac ......... I OZ. 
Castor oil ......... 8o gr. (by weight) 
Alcohol ............ 6 oz. 


First dissolve the sandarac in the alcohol, 
then add the castor oil, and shake well. 


II.—Pale resin .................. I OZ. 
Oil of turpentine ......... I OZ. 
Oil of lavender ............ 2 02. 


Either formula will yield thoroughly good 
media. 


Removing Sediment on Negatives. 

The film of a negative sometimes be. 
comes covered with a slimy deposit during 
development, which dries hard if not 
removed. If an acid fixing bath be em- 
ployed, this will be prevented as a general 
rule, but a clearing bath will always re- 
move the trouble. The following is a 
good formula for a clearing bath, which 
may be used after fixing :— 


АЙЫП солда ыы 4 02. 
Citric acid ..................... 2 Oz. 
Water їо........................ I pint 


The negative should be washed slightly 
between fixing and immersion in this 
bath. Another much recommended solu- 
tion is the following :— 


Chrome alum ............... j oz. 
Citric аста соога I OZ. 
Water Чол лен ыйанан нз I pint 


Restoring Light-Struck Plates. 


Not unfrequently the amateur worker 
has surplus or duplicate exposures which 
he does not care to develop, and occa- 
sionally he may have plates that he has 
unintentionally subjected to the action of 
light. These, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be completely wasted, but 
by acting on a suggestion made some 
years ago by M. Rossignol, it becomes 
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easy to remove or eliminate the effect of 
the light and render the plates again ser- 
viceable, but it must be remembered that 
ordinarily the  sensitiveness of the 
restored plate will be less than it was 
originally. To a pint of water add half 
a fluid ounce of tincture of iodine and one 
fluid ounce of a saturated solution of 
bromine in water or the so-called bromine 
water. The plates are immersed in the 
mixture and are allowed to soak for two 
minutes, after which they are well washed 
and allowed to dry. The amateur will, 
in ordinary cases, do well to obtain the 
tincture of iodine, and also bromine 
water, ready prepared from a chemist. 


Sepia Platinum Tones on P.O.P. 
The following bath has been recom- 
mended as giving good sepia tones on 


P.O.P., especially with the matt 
varieties :— 
Water асына ыы; 4 02. 


Salt (sodium chloride) ... 

Potassium chloroplatinite 1 gr. 

Citric acid (pure) ............ 9 gr. 
The prints must be first washed for ten 
minutes in running water, but they need 
not be treated to a preliminary salt bath 
in this case. The final tone can be judged 
when toning by examining the print by 
transmitted light. 


Some Hints on Sports Photography. 

Dr. Irmanbach recently gave, іп Photo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, the following 
useful advice to those anxious to take up 
the photography of sports. Use a lens 
working at an aperture of at least 6.8, 
and a camera which can be instantly 
manipulated, and which permits of ob- 
serving the subject up to the moment of 
its being photographed; the shutter 
should work at a genuine 1-1,oooth of a 
second when desired, and all movements 
should be arranged so that any regulation 
can be done from the outside. Use a de- 
veloper which is not likely to give hard 
contrasts, such as glycin or rodinal, in 
the form of a stand developer. Subjects 
moving very rapidly should be taken from 
the front or in a very oblique direction. 
In photographing any kind of games, exer- 
cise plenty of patience, and look out for 
characteristic attitudes of the players, 
which will convey life and meaning to 
the pictures. We might add that this latter 
advice is of especial importance to those 
who are trying to get their photographs 
accepted by the illustrated papers; every 
picture must have a meaning, and show 
some reason for its being taken; it must 
express some strategy in the game, some- 
thing being done, or something antici- 
pated. 
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А NEW EXTRA RAPID FORM OF THE BECK ISOSTIGMAR 


SHORT time ago Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Corn- 

hill, London, E.C., introduced their first form of Isostig- 
mar, a notice of which will be found on page 354 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 8, 1907. In this notice 
we refer at some length to the patent under which the Isostig- 
mar is made, and the rather notable departure from the 
customary optical usages that it involves. Under these circum- 
stances we need not now consider the fundamental nature of the 
lens, or explain how or why the Isostigmar is like no other lens, 
but it will be expedient to indicate in what respects the new 
rapid form differs from the original Isostigmar as described 
by us about a year ago. 

Curves that are deeper in relation to the diameter of the 
glass discs give to the new form a shorter focal length for its 
diameter; or, to put the matter in another way, the new form 
has greater illuminating power or intensity, and the new lens 
is set in а tube or mount that is longer in proportion to its 
diameter ; hence the F/4.5 form cannot be used. as a wide-angle 
lens, or serve for work on a plate considerably larger than 
that for which it is sold. Notwithstanding this change, the 
essential character of the lens remains the same, a matter well 
illustrated by the two sketches, the original Isostigmar and the 
new rapid form. The third glass from the front is a cemented 
doublet, as shown in the sectional illustration (fig. 2). 


If we may be allowed to use an old but generally understood 
term, we may describe the rapid or F/4.5 Isostigmar as a por- 
trait lens; that is to say, a lens so rapid as to be specially suited 
for portraiture in the glass house or in an ordinary room. Now 
in spite of the claims of artistic unsharpness, a lens, to be 
suitable for portraiture іп an all-round sense, must be capable 
of giving extremely fine definition with the full aperture, and 
this condition is admirably fulfilled ; but, in addition, we have 
the power of obtaining soft definition in very many degrees; 
indeed, we may say, in any required degree; but we will defer 
our remarks on this subject, and first treat of the uses of the 
lens when complete or unmodified. 


Although we broadly describe the rapid Isostigmar as a por- 
trait lens, it should be made clear that it is so free from the 
usual defects of the ordinary portrait lens as to be well suited 
for the most rapid work out of doors, and also, when stopped 
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Fig. I.—The Original Isostigmar. (Series II.) 


down, for slow landscape work and architecture. Тһе field is 
flat, all the usual manifestations of spherical aberration (in- 
cluding astigmatism) are satisfactorily corrected, and the 
chromatic correction is so good as to eminently fit it for work 
in which the colour element is concerned. Thus, for example, 
no focal error or variation will be noticeable in using ordinary 
plates at one time, and colour-corrected plates at another time, 
and, further, the insertion of a colour-screen will not disturb the 
focus, excepting, so far as the glass, as such, may have an 
influence. Matters of this sort may generally be neglected in the 
case of slow lenses, but they must be considered when the in- 
tensity of a lens borders on F/4. 

The actual lens sent to us for examination is No. 4 in the 
scale of sizes, the focal length being 6 inches, and it is intended 
for a 5 by 4 plate. This plate it covers well at full aperture, 
with a liberal allowance for raising the camera front, and it is 
the performance of this lens which serves as a basis for the 
above remarks. We will now revert to the question of obtaining 
various degrees of soft definition by the F/4.5 Isostigmar, and 
so wide is the control that may be realised, that we shall not be 


surprised if this lens takes quite a leading place in relation to 
pictorial work. It 1s often remarked that no person should 
venture to make use of unsharpness as a means of pictorial 
rendering until he is so tar a master of the technics of his craft 
as to be able to produce a bitingly sharp photagraph; and by 
parallelism it seems quite fitting that a lens which is specially 
characterised by its fine optical corrections and really magnifi- 
cent definition should also afford the means of producing the 
most pronounced diffusion effects. 
The third glass of the 
Isostigmar, counting from Е m. 
ЕЗІ mm 
a single i | 


the front, is, in the old 
glass, although in the 1 


form (fig. 1), 
new form this is a double i 
or cemented combination, E 
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but it has a quite T EDO COMM » 
negligible focal effect, a ааа фе 
hence when it is removed ` 
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the focal power of the 
lens is scarcely altered, 
but the extreme sharpness | 
of definition is elimi- Же 
nated, yet the field ге- = d i i 
Шашы fat ІН. Fig. II. кыне ыы Isostigmar. 
wish for a very much 

greater diffusion of the definition, and this without materially 
altering the focal length of the combination, all that we have 
to do is to reverse the second glass from the back, so that its 
concave face is turned towards the concave face of the back 
glass, the double or cemented glass, mentioned above, being also 
left out. In this case we have the extremely soft definition 
that may be sodesirable for impressionist photography, especially 
those cases іп which the emphasis is to be laid on a central 
feature, as by this change the non.axial aberrations step in so 
pronouncedly as to make the edges of the plate almost cloudy. 
Another arrangement likely to be of especial value for figure 
studies by artificial light, or for special effects in twilight, is 
obtained by removingthe cemented doublet that is third from the 
front, and also the concavo-convex that is tourth from the 
front, when the remaining glasses will form an intense com- 
bination with soft definition. The ncrmal plate will not be quite 
covered in this case, as the focal length will be reduced to 
about half, but the intensity will be raised to approximately 
F/2. In the above instances our remarks as to definition must 
be taken as made in reference to full aperture, and it follows as 
a matter of course that the soft definition may be sharpened 
by the closing down of the iris. 


In the above notes.on the wide scope which the new rapid 
Isostigmar offers to the pictorial worker, we have not touched 
on so obvious a matter as the separate use of the back combina- 
tion or the front combination, and so numerous are the per- 
mutations which may be desirable for special effect with the 
five elements of the new Isostigmar that a series of articles, with 
many illustrations, would be necessary to do justice to the sub- 
ject. We may, however, point out that the multiplicity of 
isolated parts which gives the Isostigmar its special merits and 
qualities is in itself undesirable from certain points of view, 
as, for example, photographing directly in the face of the sun, a 
class of work for which a single lens is ordinarily to be pre- 
ferred. We say this in order to emphasise the position that 
no lens can possibly be best for all purposes, and the photo- 
grapher should select his lens in relation to his work, but we 
may say with certainty that every photographer who wishes to 
be well equipped should add a rapid Isostigmar to his collec- 
tion. 

Seven sizes of the Е/4.5 Isostigmar аге now on the market, 
the foci ranging from three inches to twelve inches, and there 
is a sufficient choice of styles in mounting. To give an idea 
of the prices, we may state that the lens of six inches focus, 
mounted in aluminium and provided with iris diaphragm, costs 
65 108., but as Messrs. Beck are allowing a reduction of prices 
during September, an immediate purchaser can obtain this lens 
for Z4 as. 6d. 
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ROBABLY half the 
P negatives which 
the amateur 
throws away could have been “ saved ’’ with the 
requisite treatment. Many a plate is abandoned 
even during development. Тһе image flashes up, 
and seems lost in an excessive amount of ap- 
parent density, and the plate is at once taken out 
of the dish and consigned to the waste-box. Or it 
may remain stolidly white in the solution, no signs of 
an image appearing for so long that once again it is 
thrown away. Perhaps, on the other hand, it is 
persevered with up to a certain point, and when 
examined after fixing, it is so bad that it is consigned 
to the box once more, and a print is not even attempted. 
Ап enormous amount of control is possible in develop- 
ment, more especially if one resorts to the tentative 
method of working which was described in an earlier 
article in this series. Ву using an excess of the А 
solution, and placing the plate in this at first, the image 
will be very long in coming up, and one is given ample 
time to make up one's mind as to what sort of expo- 
sure was given, i.e., too much or too little. 

The accelerator can always be added afterwards— 
more than the normal amount if under-exposure is 
evident. Тһе beginner is strongly advised to use а 
fairly dilute developer in any case, and one which does 
not work too rapidly. And when bromide is added to 
arrest the action on a much over-exposed plate, let 
plenty be added ! 

But, to come to the main subject, what is a waster? 
When shall we say that a plate is past improving. We 
have seen plates which have been forgotten in develop- 
ment, which have become so dense that it was im- 
possible to see through them, made into excellent nega- 
tives by persevering with the reduction afterwards. 
Thin, weak images, which it would be useless to attempt 
to print, have similarly been, and can always be, built up 
to almost any desired amount by continued intensifi- 
cation. 

We must, of course, first make a mental decision as 
to whether much trouble will be repaid. Is the picture 
worth it? It will be found excellent practice to try our 
best with a few negatives, anyway, and if the number 
of ‘‘ wasters " be not too great, put them all on one 
side for experimenting with. Тһеу will come in some 
time or other. 

Now when a negative is so dense that it takes ages to 
print it, one has to decide whether the whole image is 
uniformly too dense, or whether only certain parts—the 
high lights, for instance—are too dense. ^ Universal 
density results from the over-development of a correctly 
exposed plate, and we can deal with it by cautiously 
reducing it with Howard-Farmer's hypo-ferricyanide 
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Dealing with “ Wasters,”’ and what they are. 


solution, made by adding sufficient of a strong solution 
of potassium ferricyanide to the ordinary fixing bath to 
colour it a pale lemon yellow. 

Ammonium persulphate is a reducer which attacks the 
densest parts most readily, and this is preferable there- 
fore when the negative is under-exposed and the high- 
lights alone over-developed. Permanganate of potash 
acidified with sulphuric acid is another good reducer, but 
must be used very weak. 

With the extremely thin negative there are, fortu- 
nately, many ways of dealing. We can intensify, once 
or several times consecutively, we can print on gaslight 
paper instead of bromide, etc., or the light used in 
printing may be very diffused and weak—this increasing 
the contrast obtained. Ог we may even combine all 
three treatments, and get a stil more vigorous 
print. Never, therefore, despair of dealing with a weak, 
flat negative. Do not carry development too far, but at 
the same time do not take the plate out of the developer 
immediately the image hastily flashes up. If it is too 
dense all over, we can reduce it first, and intensify it 
afterwards. This is possible because we can use a 
reducer which will slightly increase contrast, and an 
intensifier which will do the same again. The result is 
an almost incredible improvement. 

Negatives are sometimes unevenly developed. ‘This, 
it must be frankly stated, is due to carelessness. The 
use of too little solution and not rocking the dish is 
the usual cause of local undeveloped patches. Dirty 
dishes, stale solutions, and a variety of other causes 
may be responsible for stained negatives. In many 
cases we can yet obtain good prints. The negative is, 
after all, only a means to an end. Тһе print is our 
ultimate object. If we can but patch up the former, 
and '' dodge ’’ the printing, and thus obtain a good print, 
we shall have saved the '' waster.” 

Local intensification may be carried out quite easily 
by using a large camel-hair brush, or a small piece of 
cotton-wool. Тһе mercury solution may be applied first, 
the negative then washed, and the whole film treated 
with five per cent. ammonia. Only the part which was 
treated with mercury will intensify. Саге must, of 
course, be taken to diffuse the edge of the treated part. 
The whole film should for this reason be thoroughly wet 
before starting, and so it should also when local intensi- 
fication is to be tried. 

Finally, do not be afraid of wrestling with a bad 
negative, however useless it may seem at first. Do 
all you can, and then choose the printing process with 
discretion. Тһе choice of a printing process was dis- 
cussed in the last Beginners’ Page, and it should be 
referred to when experimenting with the wasters which 
are henceforth to be converted into useable, if not good, 
negatives. 
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HE prints in the competition for the week ending August 28th 
include many of considerable merit from the technical point 
of view, but the pictorial excellence is not 50 conspicuous. 
Readers should note that coupons for the “ Manipulated" and 
‘Straight? Print Competitions and also for the Annual Lantern- 
Slide Competition are given again this week, and that the time 
for preparation of entries is getüng short. If, however, the 
standard of the work is as good as that of the average weekly 
competition the winning prints and slides will be appreciated when 
circulated among the vamous societies. 

The first prize is awarded to Francis A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, “A Peaceful Evening.”) Techni- 
cal data: 4 sec.; Gilvus screen; 7.15 p.m., August; enlarged 
on Wellington bromide; hypo-alum toned hot. | 

The second prize to Walter Harper, 130, Brunswick Street, 
Nelson. (Title of print, “ Mystic Morn.") Technical data: Im- 
perial ortho. plate; F/11; 6-times screen; 3 secs.; 7.30 a.M., 
August; enlarged from j-plate on Wellington cream crayon 
bromide. | | 

An extra prize to Archibald Н. Dodman, 89, High Street, Whit- 
stable. (Title of print, “Ап Eastern Beauty.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho. plate; 2 secs.; 3.30 p.m., July, bright light; printed 
on Barnet cool sepia carbon. 

The Mounting Prize to Charles Lindsay, 658, Tonge Moor Road, 
Bolton. (Title of print, “Тһе Supplicant.") Technical data: Im- 
perial Special Rapid ; F/8; 9 in. lens; 30 secs.; 12.0, July, bright 
sunshine, pyro-soda ; contact print on Rotary warm sepia carbon. 

The Beginners! Prize to ). A. Clayton, 29, Kensington Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Interested.” ) 
Technical data: Premo film; 10 secs. ; Goerz Dagor; F/6.8; 
August, 6 p.m.; pyro-potash; enlargement on Kodak velvet 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

“ Finis,” by H. Erdbeer, 9, Stockwell Grove, Stockwell, S.W. 

“А Venetian Courtyard," by H. W. W. McAnally, 6, Inverness 
Gardens, Campden Hill, S.W. 

“When the Tide was Low,” by S. S. Roberts, The Croft, 
Mount Pleasant, New Malden. re 

* Gay Hope is hers, by Fancy fed," by R. Lowther Wilkinson, 5, 
Dorlcote Place, Norton-on-T ees. 

«In an Arab Hut," by W. H. Edgar, Weybridge. 

“The Rising Moon,” by Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 
Nelson. 

“Unloading,” by John C. Miller, 64, Derby Street, Leek. 

“Low Tide,” by Ernest J. Canty, Post Office, Cambridge Heath, 
N.E. 

“The Family Friend,” by Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech. 

* Moorland Mist," by D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk 
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* Old Friends," by Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 34, Baron's Court 
Road, W. 

“An Old Edinburgh Fish Shop," by George Malcolm, 8, 
Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. 


Clase I. 


H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; J. H. Pollock, Glasgow; Rev. 
C. О. Stewart, Hull; Miss М. Hyde, Worcester; J. Bower-Binns, 
Addlestone; C. S. Coombes, Holborn; Bertram Cox, Lincoln; J. 
Wood, Headingley; B. Davies, S. Wales; G. T. Foster, Wood- 
ville; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey; J. Devine, Glasgow; F. Pulley, 
Northampton; C. E. Walton, Liverpool; J. McKissack, Glasgow; 
H. Lee Hopkins, Leicester; А. B. Thomson, Govan; Dr. and 
Mrs. Dashwood-Howard (2), Hampton Hill; P. M. de Artenano, 
Bilbao, Spain; Miss E. Farrer, Scarborough; Е. C. Perry, 
Brockley; E. W. Barlow, Boumemouth; Miss F. Pitt, Bridg- 
north ; А. Webb, Stourbridge; T. Farmer, Edinburgh; ). Pilking- 
ton, Brooklands. 

Claes II. 

Miss Wray, Settle; W. Duthie, West Hartlepool; W. Pye, 
Gainsborough; T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; A. H. Yelland, 
Wolverhampton; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; R. Barclay, Clonmel ; 
A. T. Jones, Newport, Mon.; W J. Godkin, Chilwell; W. S. 
Bond, Wimbledon; Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; Н. Sadler, 
York; A. D. Weir, Highbury; H. Warner (2), W. Kensington 
Park; R. M. D. Davies, Beckenham ; Miss Peard, Exeter; A. H. 
Ward, Sheffield; Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws- -Coed; Miss Vance, 
Birkenhead; W. Donkin, Camborne; J. J. Griffiths, Fishguard ; 
T. Lord, Castleton; T. Farmer, Edinburgh; M. E. Nolan (2); 
Dublin. 

Clase III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Lieut. Burt, Devonport; R. H. Morrison, Eastbourne ; W. Pitt, 
Bridgnorth; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; Miss M. George, 
Norbiton; Miss Jehring, Brockley; G. F. Hide, Eastbourne ; 
Marshall, Nottingham; H. S. Kershaw, Dudley; Miss Townsend, 
Switzerland; W. Wood, London, S.W.; L. C. Becke, Natal ; 
J Roberts, Dartford; A. W. G. Chilver, Purley; W. Robertson, 
Westcliff-on-Sea; М. Martin, Forest Hill; J. A. Stevens, Lady- 
well; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes; S. H 
Marshall, Bromley; Miss Martin, Chelsea; B. Davies, S. Wales; 
Miss A. Archdale, Coltishall; S. K. Acharyya, Cambridge; Mrs. 
F. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; E. H. Merritt, Derby; H. R. Hathrill, 
Dartford; G. Hitchcock, Streatham Hill; W. P. Barker, Hull; 
McLean Dyer, Hampstead; К. J. Moffat, Highbury ; B. Garter, 
Burnley; H. Morrison, Knaresboro' ; S. H. Gillings, Paddington. 


— — — — 


The Service Company, Ltd., of 292 and 293 High Holborn, 
W.C., have just published their autumn list of second-hand 
and stock-soiled apparatus, copies of which they will be pleased 
to send to readers upon application. Cameras of all descrip- 
tions and prices are included in the list. 


A Photographic Competition.—An interesting competition is 
being organised by Гле Yachtsman. Prizes of the value of 
£10, £5, and £2 тоз. are to be allotted on the pictorial merits 
of the photographs sent in. The subject is to be a seascape— 
including yachts, barges, battleships, trading vessels, etc. АП 
prints must be sent, on or before Thursday, October 15, to the 
Editor of The Yachtsman, 143, Strand, London, W.C. The 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News will act as judge. Тһе competition is open to amateurs 
only, and there is no restriction as to the size of the prints or 
the process employed in making them. 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association.—The syllabus 
for the session 1908-9 is to hand from the L.A.P.A., and we 
note that Secretary Inston has been hard at work again, 
getting together an admirable series of lectures and demon- 
strations for the delectation of those who foregather at the 
club rooms, 9, Eberle Street. There are few societies in this 
country so well placed in the matter of accommodation and 


officers as the Liverpool A.P.A., and the success that has 
attended the efforts of the executive during recent years speaks 
well for the esprit de corps existing amongst its members. We 
note in the list of fixtures for the winter session, ‘‘ Practical 
Demonstrations on Platinotype Printing,” by C. F. Inston; 
* Lantern-Slide Making," by Е. С. Tryhorn; “ Hints on 
Lenses," by F. W. Parrott; °“ Printing, Developing, and 
Toning Velox Paper," by W. Е. Slater; “ Carbon Printing,” 
by Ernest Scott; ‘‘ The Oil Process," by C. F. Stuart; and 
“ Stereoscopic Photography," by W. H. Tomkinson. In addi- 
tion to these practical evenings, nearly a score of dates аге 
filled with interesting lectures by various members dealing 
with outdoor subjects, tours with the camera, or scientific 
phenomena. We also notice that E. Rimbault Dibdin, curator 
of the Walker Art Gallery, is to give a lantern lecture, entitled 
“ Painters as Story-Tellers." This should afford an excellent 
evening's entertainment for the cynical photographers of Liver- 
pool, who will doubtless look forward to a series of anecdotes 
of terminological inexactitudes by brothers of the brush. АП 
residents in the neighbourhood of the city on the Mersey should 
endeavour to join the L.A.P.A., as they are likely to get full 
value for their subscriptions, in addition to excellent club and 
dark-room accommodation. Applications should be made to 
Chas. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 
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A selection of quenes from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
%7! query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
FA in the Advertisement pages. 
/ INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


hotographer and Photographic 


Removing Objectionable BacKground. 
Please tell me how I can take this background of leaves 
away in the print enclosed, and reproduce with a plain 
background, without having to retake the person. 
L. M. W. 


Cut the figure out carefully with a fine pair of embroidery 
scissors and bevel the edges. Then attach it to a piece of suit- 
ably-tinted paper and photograph the whole, vignetting prints 
from the combination negative. Or paint out the figure with 
Photopake, print on plain paper, then paint over the figure with 
the same pigment (or gamboge) and print the background from 
a suitable negative. Wash the pigment from the print before 
toning it. 


White Titles on Prints. 
Can you inform me of the best method of titling negatives 
(by hand) so that the titles will print off white? It is re- 
quired both for P.O.P. and gaslight postcards. I have 
tried the chemical formula published by you on page 628, 
but in transferring it from paper to negative it smudges and 
prints off black and blurred. 


Use Photopake direct on the film, writing backwards; if you 
cannot do that, write forwards on tracing paper, and attach the 
slip to the film side of the negative, putting the written side 
next to the film. 


Ferricyanide Reducer. 
Will you kindly inform me of a satisfactory reducer of an 
over-developed pyro negative? Most reducers are for other 
than pyro, as far as I can see or have tried. F.H 


The developer used has no appreciable effect upon the reduc- 
ing action. For most purposes (general reduction), you can 
hardly beat an ordinary fixing bath to which has been added, 
just before use, 20 grs. of potassium ferricyanide per ounce. 


The Bromoil Process. m 

(1) Please give the formulas to be used with the “Mortimer” 
solution sold by Messrs. Griffin for bleaching a bromide 
print before pigmenting, and the manner of procedure. (2) 
Is it imperative that the “ Mortimer ” solution be used, or 
is there a formula that can be compounded at home? (3) 
Which are the best bromide papers to use? (4) Is there any 
special developer? EISE. 


(1) The particulars are too elaborate for publication on this 
page, but Messrs. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., will send full working 
instructions on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope and a 
mention of this answer. (2) Yes; the formula is patented, and 
must not be prepared by private individuals. (3) “ Bromoil” 
paper, made especially for the process by Messrs. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd. Platino-matt or smooth ordinary papers may also 
be used. You will find further particulars of working in the 
Photographic News of Sept. 6th, 1907. (4) Amidol, or meta- 
quinol should be used. 


Moonlight Scenes. 
(1) How are moonlight scenes obtained? I am told they are 
obtained by photographing the sun; I have tried this, but 
the resulting print does not show the sun as it should do, 
although the clouds are rendered well. (2) What stop and 
speed should be used with a rapid plate? С. Н. Е 


(1) While the sun is just emerging from behind clouds. See 
page 69, July 21st, 1908. Yours is simply a cloud negative; 


there is no view included to suggest moonlight. You should 
not attempt to take the sun itself; even with a well-backed plate 
it will be rendered as a series of alternate dark and light rings, 
totally unlike the general appearance of the sun. (2) A small 
stop, and reasonably brief exposure; about F/16 and 3 sec., if 
including a foreground. 


Films Passing into Spain, etc. 
I am shortly going abroad, and shall spend the winter at 
Malaga, in the south of Spain. I shall take a quarter-plate 
hand camera, and use cut films, probably the Premo film 
pack, for portability. I want to know how best to avoid 
trouble with the Customs as regards the films I take; also 
as to Germany and Italy? TRAVEL. 


Please use one side of the paper only. (т) There will be no 
trouble to avoid, as all Customs men understand such things if 
you show your camera ; but you will have to pay duty in each 
country. 


Radiography, or X Rays. 
Could you tell me of any book, not too expensive, on X-ray 
work and developing of the photographs? ^ NURSE Eva. 


* Practical Radiography," obtainable from the office of this 
paper, post free, 65. 3d. 


Pyro-Soda Developer with Dry Pyro. 

I should like your opinion of my pyro-soda developer. The 
way I use it is to make up a stock solution of 10 oz. water, 
containing 1 oz. each soda sulphite and soda carbonate, and 
for use to take one part of this and three parts water, add- 
ing about 2 gr. dry pyro per ounce. This works clean and 
well, and gives a good quality image, and the mixed de- 
veloper after use is quite clear and only about the colour 
of light sherry. W. А. B. 


Do please use only one side of the paper. It is an excellent, 
though old-fashioned, way of using pyro-soda, and far more 
energetic than one containing an acid preservative. For very 
high speed work there is nothing to compare with pyro-ammonia 
—in skilful hands, of course. 


Making Enlarger. 

I wish to construct an enlarger of the fixed focus type, to 
enlarge from 34 by 24 to 64 Ъул. Сап you give me the 
following particulars? (1) Is it necessary to make it in the 
tapering form as sold at any photographic dealer’s; or can 
it be made like a square box? (2) What lens should be 
used, and what would be the cost of same? (3) What dis- 
tances should be allowed between negative and lens, and 
lens and paper, respectively? HANDICRAFT. 


(1) It can be square. (2) You can use the one employed in 
taking the original negative, or any cheap single lens may be 
used. (3) That will depend upon the focus of the lens employed ; 
the enlargement is two diameters. 


Torms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News,’ sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 104. 

Canada see 4 Шо » 65. 64. Т وو‎ 135. 

Other Countries... ,, » 75. 64. 39 » 168. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, М.С. 
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We are always willing to give our readers any advice 
and help that is within our power, but it would make 
the task of replying to enquiries very much easier if 
correspondents would observe the following rules :—(1 
Write legibly, and on one side of the paper only; (2 
state their case fully, then ask specific questions, and 
number each one in consecutive order; (3) give name 
and full postal address, not necessarily for publication. 
When sending negatives or prints for criticism and 
advice, the name of the enquirer and a number should 
be put on the back of each. Also full technical data 
should be given, and if prints or negatives are to be 
returned, stamps sufficient for postage must be 
enclosed. Ф 2 е 


Platinotype was quoted in these pages recently as 
being a suitable paper for the beginner for printing 
from harsh or brilliant negatives; this has been taken 
by one of our contributors as implying that it is not 
suitable for a well-gradated negative or a soft one. As 
a matter of fact, as we have so frequently stated, almost 
every negative and every printing process can be made 
to give what we want, if we know how to use it suth- 
ciently well. Beginners will find negatives with ample 
contrast the easiest with which to try the qualities of 
platinum, as all sensitive papers depending on the reduc- 
tion of the ferric salts to ferrous are apt to give weak 
and flat images; hence the extensive use of chlorates 
as brilliancy giving agents. Whilst speaking of platino- 
type, it may be interesting to mention that the Russian 
Government are contemplating making some monopoly 
of platinum, which will raise the price of the rare 
metal very considerably. Should this take place, it is 
probable that palladium and other similar metals will 
be investigated more thoroughly as regards their 
application to the production of a permanent printing 
paper. Palladium seems, from first experiments, to 
promise great things, and if the demand were sufficient 
the market might one day be better than that of 
platinum. Мау this day be far distant ! 


е ® ғ 


Ап exceedingly neat dark slide has at length been 
made for use with autochrome plates, thin, light, and 
compact, a description of which appears in No. 33 of 
the Deutsche Photographen Zeitung. А black backing 
sheet is provided with springs, to fit against the film 
side of the plate; the dark slide is a single one, and has 
the draw-shutter one side, and a sliding, removable 
back on the other side. The latter is slid out of the 
dark slide, and the backing sheet removed. The plate 
is then dropped in, glass side towards the drawer, the 
backing put on the film, and the sliding back then re- 
placed. This admirable little piece of apparatus has 
been introduced by Messrs. Goerz, and it has the 
further convenience that it may be used as a focussing 
screen in autochrome work, by putting a piece of 
ground glass in it instead of a plate, and keeping the 


This 


spring backing sheet and back out altogether. 
should prove a very useful piece of apparatus for those 
who use many of the plates. 
e e б 
Reference was made in last week's A. P. AND P. N. 
to the growing use of cinematography for medical pur- 


poses. Although without doubt animated pictures may 
prove of help in demonstration, the gradual use of films 


- of medical subjects for the amusement of the public is 


certain to follow, and as proof of this we are able to 
quote the programme of a cinematograph show in 
Cairo, furnished us by a correspondent, who tells us 
that the show ‘‘ was horrible, but much appreciated by 
the audience." Six animated displays were given in 
the “ show,” all of operations conducted by Dr. Doyen; 
the removal of cvsts, goitres and tumours, in some cases 
from parts of the body which rendered them grossly 
indecent, were shown, whilst on the programme parents 
were advised by the managers that since the display 
was of a ''purely scientific interest," children and 
young ladies could not be interested, and should not 
therefore be brought to the theatre. Now pure science 
never interested the general pleasure-seeking public; 
gruesome sensation was therefore provided at the cost 
of prostituting medical science, and if such displays 
take place in Cairo, as they have done on the Continent 
also, we may soon be having exhibitions of surgical 
operations in the second-rate music-halls of this 
country. May the innovation perish in its infancy. 
e ә & 

Concentrated and saturated solutions have certain 
disadvantages, one of which is well exemplified in a 
formula quoted by our contemporary Photo Studio 
in the current issue. А hydroquinone-soda developer is 
given in three solutions—hydroquinone with sulphite, 
carbonate, and bromide. It is observed that in the first 
solution some of the hydroquinone, being somewhat 
difficult of solution, may deposit on the sides of the 
bottle, so that the liquid must be well shaken up before 
using. This is obviously a very uncertain practice, as 
between shaking up and pouring out the solution some 
of the hydroquinone would undoubtedly fall to the 
bottom of the bottle, and the solution would gradually 
become more concentrated in the reducing agent. А 
sufficient amount of water should always be used to dis- 
solve the substances, some being left out of another 
solution to make up for it. It is better to have to mix 
one and an eighth part of A with one of B, and have 
everything dissolved, than to mix equal parts of each 
and let one solution contain undissolved chemical matter. 

е ее 

Coupons for the annual lantern slide competition 
are again given in our advertisement pages this week; 
also coupons for the “ Manipulated ” and “ Straight "' 
print competitions. Full particulars of these competi- 
tions were given in last week's and the preceding 
week's issues. 
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BRITISH MADE BY | 
BRITISH WORKMEN. 


Pens 


1-Gallon 
Jar 


BY THE LATE 


A. HORSLEY H HINTON - 


Photogravure Reproductions of the folloming : 
WEEDS AND RUSHES, 


Е 
——— | 


Oto Sncierast) à I-Gallon 


> Ж е МО | Ј - 
iym О то RECESSIONAL, zd 
А e шимо MELTON MEADOWS, (5:4) 
ss FLEETING AND FAR, y 
NIAGARA. ; 
. ` Pure White semi-solid Photo-Mountant containing a minimum rA E 
| x ИШ Palai smooth abd even imt тар On Plate-Sunk Mounts, Size 15} by II, е 2 


With а Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Notes on his 
Photographic aims and ideals, and a criticism of the Five 
Pictures, by A. H. Blake, M.A. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON g VINEY, Ld., 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


227% EDU MP 
of the Celebrated 


КҮ all Photographic Material Dealers and Chemists. 
ст Wholesale only of The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall St., E.C. 


YOU CAN 
OBTAIN 


MACKENZIE- | 
WISHART 
| 
| 


"To be Up-to-Date 


MI. Your Camera must 


be fitted with a new 
HOILOS SLIDES AND CORRECT 
отт ENVELOPES EXPOSURE 


ARE KNOWN AND USED ALL OVER 
THE WORLD, 


ae 
= 2 “ ty 
3 , 2 
` : % ВЕЕ МЕ ER 
А ЄЎЇ 3 
ы 
Ч. I 


2/6 


Post Free, 2/7 


TIME - 
DEVELOPER | 


WITH THERMO INDICATOR. 
Post Free, 1/3 


Special BEE A i 
for AUTOCHROMES, 
Special Autochrome Dial 


for Bee or Queen Bee, 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THE WATKINS METER CO., 


FKEREF ORD. 


Bath, 25th July, тоо8. 
I have found your Daylight Slide and 
Envelopes absolutely reliable. I used them 


entirely during a tour in Switzerland, and 
the reduction in weight over dark slides 


Wee the x» 
p Reliable, 


we very great. On the mountains and 

aciers where foothold was very precarious 
е never failed me once, though I made 
nearly 200 exposures, 


(Signed) GRAYSTONE BIRD. 


"Greatest Accura су, 
gives the 


Highest Speeds. 


Can be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


KENNGOTT, PARIS. 


Particulars from ай Dealers. 
MACKENZIE & CO., 
17, Douglas Street, GLASGOW. 


Slides for inspection sent 
on receipt of three ANA ae е 


PLEASE MENTION THIS dora ege ЛИЙ st Ы абы" WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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А NEW HODARH. 


|| THE No. la SPECIAL | 


FOLDING POCKET KODAK — 


For 41 by 2+ inch Pictures 
on Hodas Roll Film. 


ә - 3 - О 


A magnificent instrument, fitted with superior Rapid Rectilinear lens = У 
working at F/8, automatic Shutter for time, bulb, and instantaneous | 
exposures, Iris diaphragm, two tripod sockets, brilliant reversible fadê | 
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E have received during the past week several 
inquiries dealing with the subject of competi- 
tions for photographic societies. Our corre- 
spondents have wanted information regard- 

ing the advisability and utility of such competitions 
among the members of their own societies, and the best 
manner of arranging them. At this time of year, when 
the winter programmes are occupying the attention of 
hon. secretaries, a consideration of such competitions as 
desirable ‘‘ fixtures '' is a topic worthy of discussion. 

We have always been stronglv in favour of the com- 
petitive element being fostered among club members, as 
we are sure it leads to the production of better work. 
The question of the advantages of postal portfolios has 
been discussed on many previous occasions. The mutual 
improvement in the work of members of such folios is 
generally very marked when the folios are well con- 
ducted and taken seriously. 

The postal club also affords an excellent means of 
getting criticism on work which the producer might not 
care to submit to exhibition selecting committees. This 
is especially the case when the worker is attempting a 
new line of work, and is feeling his wav, so to speak. 
The outspoken criticisms of his fellow members have verv 
often a salutary effect on the producer, who, if he takes 
the advice in the spirit in which it is offered, generally 
benefits considerably. 

The development of the critical faculty is one of the 
advantages of the postal club and club competitions. 
Each worker becomes a keen critic, and because he will 
in turn be criticised, bestows more thought and care on 
his criticism. Тһе utility of the postal club is likely to 
continue so long as it does not degenerate into a mutual 
admiration society, in which every member thinks it 
necessary to say nice things about the leaders of the 
club, and also about the beginner. When this happens, 
the club generally decays and falls to pieces, for the best 
workers do not find it worth while continuing their con- 
. tributions. 

The society competition, however, is another matter. 
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Sy the EDITOR- 


These competitions frequently arise out of the postal 
club that may be running in a society, and may be fre- 
quently made the subject of a small house exhibition. 

The question of awards in these competitions is one 
that should receive the most careful attention, and their 
application should be most carefully looked to by the 
executive. The average society contains workers of all 
shades of opinions, and although the views of one set of 
individuals may be openly disregarded, they are often 
taken into consideration in the preparation of work, and 
exercise a salutary effect in the prevention of the 
eccentric. 

The members of a society may be generally divided 
into two sets of workers; the competitions having a 
different effect on each class. 

The older workers may not care to enter into competi- 
tion with the younger members except in the first of the 
society's competitions, when they establish their posi- 
поп. If, however, this position has already been 
achieved by the winning of outside awards in open 
classes at other exhibitions, it is better and more sports- 
manlike that they refrain from competing, contenting 
themselves with sending in work ‘‘not for competition." 
They need not suppose that they will not be gainers 
themselves, for they will undoubtedly be looked to for 
criticism and advice, and the mere effort of considering 
the work of others and offering definite suggestions will 
of itself be educative. 

The younger member will benefit in many ways from 
the organised competition. Тһе offering of a prize is 
an incentive to serious and sustained work, and, of 
course, with many the desire to excel and to be recog- 
nised as excelling, is far more than the mere value of a 
prize. 

There are, however, in practically everv society, mem- 
bers who may be described as the '' know-it-alls.'' 
These gentlemen are frequently the older members of 
the society whose helofulness is generally confined to 
the payment of their subscription. Their attitude 
towards the vounger member, or towards those who are 
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making genuine advance, is '' we-did-it-all-before-vou- 
were-born.' This appears to be the only reason for 
their continuing to go on doing it. They probably form 
the strongest objectors to society competitions, and their 
principal reason is that such things were not done in 
their time, or that they were done and proved failures. 
This is generally regarded as a final argument. 

They also point out that society competitions lead to 
jealousy and dissension among the members, and to a 
certain extent this is true when the management of the 
competition or exhibition has not the full confidence and 
respect of all the members. When the judging is all 
over, and those who have not succeeded in gaining 
awards learn their fate, they may, and occasionally do, 
entertain feelings of bitterness against the prize-winners 
and organisers of the competition or exhibition, and the 
judges. 

There is no doubt that these feelings of bitterness 
have resulted in the breaking up of many societies that 
mav have been previously flourishing. These indica- 
tions of feeling should, therefore, be dealt with tactfully 
at a very early stage if disaster is to be avoided. Мо 
doubt anything that tends to divide the members of any 
society into two classes is open to objection, and dissen- 


sion of any sort should be carefully steered clear of. The: 


** Photographic Dumping."' 


There has been a terrific slump 
at the Salon in "''all.red" prc- 
torialism, due to the wholesale 
dumping of foreign goods. Last 
vear, it will be remembered, the 
Americans stood out; they were not allowed to play first fiddle, 
and therefore refused to play at all. Their prints were certainly 
missed, just as one. would miss the handle of a teacup, but the bow! 
of the cup, after all, is the essential part, and the British Links and 
the outside amateurs hailing from the United Kingdom аге (һе 
fons et origo of the exhibition. Even at short notice they last 
year put up а very promising display. And there is every reason to 
think that the purely British amateur would have done much better 
still this year. But one of the chief mainstays of English pictorial- 
ists, the late editor of the А. P., having been taken from us, the 
Americans succeeded in overpowering all opposition, and have 
managed to turn out, neck and crop, all or most of the prints of 
many of our ablest exponents of advanced photography. Next year, 
I suppose, the Americans will get peevish again, and the British 
amateur, having been thoroughly disgusted by his treatment this 
year, will also hold aloof. Result: Exit Salon. I wonder if the 
Salon Selecting Committee thought of that while they were gaily 
“ chucking " everybody's work but their own. What? 


The Fox without a Tail. 

It is now over fifteen years since some artful amateur—a fox who 
lacked a tail—succeeded in imposing upon those who considered 
themselves to be the chosen few who could transmute nature into 
art, by aid of pyro-ammonia, that lantern slides were “по class," 
and that they could not possibly be pictorial creations, because their 
presentation depended upon the expertness, or caprice, of the lan- 
ternist. Besides, art, real good art, 15, or should be, eternal, while 
the pictures on the screen merely “come like shadows” and so 
depart. This, and а lot more of the same kind of special pleading, 
prevailed, so that the pictorial slide became taboo. То the amaze- 
ment of all and sundry, the Linked Ring, having strained at the 
gnat, has swallowed the camel, hump and all, so that to-day we 
see the strange anomaly of the lantern slide being shelved while the 
autochrome plate is boomed. Whatever the difficulties of “ infus- 
ing” personal zstheticism into a projected slide may be, there 
exist at least ten times as many in the case of the autochrome trans- 
parency. Тһе Salon authorities have not even a fixed notion of 
how to illuminate the colour transparencies; hence a particular auto- 
chrome may look good, bad, or indifferent, according to variable 
circumstances. 
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suppression of one or two individuals in a society 
wil generally have the desired effect, and save the 
situation. 

It has been asserted at times that society competitions 
tend to lower the general tone of the work of a society. 
As the successful competitors drop out, only the 
beginners or the incompetent are left. These must 
sooner or later take the prizes. The successful workers 
turn their attention to the conquest of new fields, and 
the competitions fizzle out ignominiously, leaving the 
whole idea with a suggestion of failure which does not 
conduce to the well-being of the society. At the same 
time to stop the thing when it may be regarded as 
flourishing is to meet with the opposition of those coming 
members who hope to do well after one or two more 
tries. 

The whole matter, therefore, turns on the wav the 
competitions are conducted. If the secretary is a good 
organiser, and is backed by good workers and good 
critics, it is an excellent method of stimulating the life 
of the societv, and helping both advanced workers and 
beginners. It will be found, however, that the infusion 
of new blood into the society is absolutely necessary 
from time to time for the continued success of any such 
organisation. 
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By the Magpie. 


The Text-Book Column. 

Was it not “ Four-in-hand Fosbrook " who, while in the company 
of Mr. Verdant Green, keeping term at Oxford, was accustomed 
to write home to his mother—whenever he ran out of cash—a letter, 
which was ingeniously made up of a page taken out of the local 
guide sandwiched between “Dear mater" and a request for а 
substantial remittance? This kind of thing is apparently spread- 
ing to the daily press which gives attention to photographic 
matters. For instance, taking up a recent copy of the Zimes, I was 
astonished to see more than a column of closely-printed matter 
devoted to—something new, astonishing, profound, or stimulative? 
No; nothing more than elementary instructions on how to use 
P.O.P.! It is just such a description as might have been clipped 
from, say, the * Ilford Manual," or any similar guide which teaches 
photographically the young idea how to shoot pictures with a 
camera. I don't wish to insinuate that England's monumental 
daily is feeding its readers with cuttings from its own- notorious 
encyclopedia, but that its photographic article is only fit to nourish 
tyros. 


In Reply. 

Mr. H. Hood, F.R.P.S., has been at the trouble of kindly sug- 
gesting that my complaint about ortho. plates working slowly in the 
studio тау be due to something which I had overlooked, and not 
to any defect in the screen or the plates used. He is quite right; I 
have found out where the trouble began. I ordered some plates 
for the season, speed 250 Н. and D. They, like Cæsar, came, but the 
boy who put them away into the dark-room was not like Cæsar, he 
did not see that the plates were mixed. After they had been all 
exposed the emptv boxes were cleared out one wet morning from 
under the sink. Ав the boy was carrying an apronful away, my 
eagle eve caught sight of one of the boxes; it was marked, not 
250 H.D., but go H.D. І told the boy to empty his apronful on to 
the table, and then I was able to pick out, not one, but four or five 
similar boxes. Instead of being marked ‘‘Jones’ Cannonball 
plates," they were marked “ Jones’ Tortoise plates." In the dark 
1 had of course no: seen this nice distinction. Since then I have 
got in a new lot of plates, and have put these on shelves not in 
but outside the dark-room, but even with these new plates I fear 
trouble, for thev are of five different batches. Mr. Hood’s remarks 
about the vellow light making orthochromatic plates quicker than in 
the blue light of the studio, 15 worth deep consideration ; but mv studio 
walls are not blue, thev are covered with vellow tapestry, and with 
brewn paper where the tapestry does not stretch to. No blue lights 
in my studio, Mr. Hood. І thank you, all the same, for trying to 
get a poor little bird out of a snare. 
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PERSONALITY. 


TECHNIQUE v. INDIVIDUALITY. 
By FREDERICK GRAVES. 


HILE technique may be the means, art in 
photography may be looked on as the end, 
the ultimate destination; and in this case 
photography is the means of expression, the 

medium is, so to speak, the vehicle that carries us up to 
the destination, while the artist, or, in other words, the 
brain, is the motor that propels the vehicle. 

No matter how perfect technique may be, unless there 
is a brain behind the hand there will be no work of art; 
perfect technique may give us a thing of mechanical per- 
fection, but not true art, for that that in a broad sense 
is included under the heading of complete technique is 
often not technique at all. 

The artist must study his subject; here personality 
comes in, and transforms the skeleton work into a living 
thing, inbues it with life. As an art photography is 
still in its youth, nay, its infancy rather. It is the 
enthusiast, whose work is often at first sneered at, 
though perhaps later accepted and understood, who is 
the man who elevates a crude art-science into the 
domains of art. 

Personality is the soul of the picture, the elusive 
intangible, almost indefinable something that breathes 
life into the dead shape. Ко technique alone, however 
excellent, no chemical or mechanical manipulation, can 
give the touch of life; only thought and careful study 
and the exercise of individuality. 

Technique is not everything. А recent writer took 
me to task over an article of mine on technique, but 
though in the main his contentions were right, I fear 
few of us would care to include under perfect and com- 
plete technique all that he claims. 

Still, technique is nearly everything, for if we have no 
technique what сап we do—in art (painting, photo- 
graphy, and sculpture, at least)? However wonderful 
an inspiration may be, unless we have the power to 
express it ? 

Yet if a man is to do anything worth while in photo- 
graphy he must have, beyond technique, the power to 
express his personality. There is no art possible, we 
are told, without perfect technique. Certainly, if you 
include under technique such things as personality and 
individuality and the brain behind the hand. 

A definition 1s a definition, and cannot be stretched to 
а totally different understanding. 
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То take once more the familiar example of music. 1 
have listened to an elaborate executant, a pianist, and 
thought the performance hard and cold, if brilliant; I 
have heard another musician play the same thing, a poor 
technician in the ordinary sense, and he has drawn every 
ounce of the composer's soul from the keys. I contend 
the latter was the greater artist. 


One might imagine an ape trained in perfect technique 
and brilliancy of execution, but should we call him an 
artist? Тһе pianola 15 a machine that exhibits wonder- 
ful technique, but—'' saints presarve те” from 116 
artistry until the day comes when it can exhibit a brain 
(of its own) behind the keyboard. The guider's brain is 
not enough, the thing must be able to individualise on 
each note as a human player can; some of the most 
beautiful effects of the piano are got by this individualis- 
ing of each note in combinations. Can the piano player 
do this? Can it give us a different touch on, say, three 
notes played simultaneously ? 


According to theory perfect technique must go to per- 
fect art, but unfortunately nractice works such sad havoc 
with theory sometimes. Indeed, it is hard sometimes 
to see even where the technique comes in; would the 
writer say that the man who composed a great epic must 
have written it in copper-plate and perfect caligraphy 
before it could be qualified as art? Мау, technique may 
even be lost sight of at times, it is the brain, the creative 
organ, where the works of art are made; the symphony, 
the epic, the statue; technique only plays its part in the 
production and reproduction. 

The brain of a genius may inspire the hand to achieve 
in a few strokes such a masterpiece as the greatest 
technician might not achieve іп a lifetime. 


I maintain that some of the greatest painting and 
other works of art have been done by men who were 
almost failures in technique; it is unnecessary to start on 
the long list of examples. And, again, I maintain that 
some of the finest photographic pictures have come from 
negatives that, according to the plate-maker's standard 
of negatives, were far from perfect. 


‘* Technique, in its right sense, is entirely absent from 
all such deficient work." Quite so; but I was not 
speaking of deficient work. I contend there have been 
perfect works of art executed by poor technicians. When 
we come to include everything that can possibly go to 
the making of a perfect picture as technique, then—] 
agree. 
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N almost every 
household nowa- 
days there is at 
least one person 

who either openly or 
surreptitiously (according to the attitude of the powers 
that be) follows the fascinating pursuit of photography, 
In the great majority of cases all the operations pertain- 
ing to that pursuit are carried out in some obscure 
corner or cupboard, where space is cramped and ventila- 
tion by no means all that could be desired. Of course, 
if the lady-president of the domestic republic is a be- 
nignant being, the use of the bath-room may, with 
certain reservations and restrictions, be permitted, but 
although for developing and kindred operations there 
could be no better environment, yet there are many 
purposes for which it is quite unsuited, and the question 
arises as to where there can be found more space, with 
freedom from obtrusive furniture and from the occa- 
sional inroads of the family circle. 

Now in most houses, apart from those of the pill-box 
type, there is generally to be found а top room of some 
sort—attic, box-room (call it what you will)—not quite 
good enough perhaps to serve as a bedroom, but often 
far too good to be entirely given up to lumber, the 
accumulation of cast-off cribs, and the hundred and one 
obsolete accessories of family life. This is the room 
to which the budding enthusiast should turn his atten- 
tion. A little skilful manipulation, and the contents can 
be fitted together like the pieces of a puzzle and 
stowed into half the space they formerly occupied, or 
they can be piled up in the darkest corner out of the 
way of the window, and if next day the foundations of 
this newly built structure are required for household 
purposes, the chances are that the temporary tenant will 
not be present to hear the objurgations uttered at his 
expense. 

Granted, then, that such a room, or a portion of it, 
is available, what are the purposes to which it can be 
turned? They are many; but, of course, they will vary 
according to the needs of the individual worker. First 
and foremost perhaps comes the enlarging of his most 
treasured negatives by daylight, the best of all lights 
for the purpose, notwithstanding the many statements 
that are made to the contrary. Тһе writer would not 
venture to air this opinion did he not know that the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC News was sound on the subject; and it must 
be admitted that there is a quality in a daylight enlarge- 
ment entirely lacking in one made by artificial light, no 
matter how good the illuminant may be. 

There is no special difficulty about daylight enlarging, 
once the exposure is ascertained, by trial, or error, or 
otherwise, and there is no better place for carrying out 
the work than at the window of the room in the roof. 
If it happens to look north, so much the better; if not, 
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THE ROOF. 


By J. S. BAIN. «———s£- 


it is only a question of choosing the time of day 
when the sun is not shining directly into it, as 
it is not advisable to attempt to enlarge in the 
eye of the sun. It the window is of fair size, it 4 
is better still, and paves the way for a further - 
purpose to which the room can be put—namely, por- 
traiture. 

Much has been written in text-books and journals 
upon the subject of home portraiture, but what is usually 
most noticeable in the examples given is the furniture 
surrounding the figure of the sitter, reminding one of 
the “ illustrated interview "' in a monthly magazine. No 
matter how carefully this furniture is thrown out of 
focus, it can't be got rid of, and its very fuzziness only 
serves to accentuate its obtrusiveness, detracting im- 
mensely from the interest which by right attaches to the 
sitter. 7 C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre "' 
may in this case be interpreted, '' It is magnificent 
(technically), but it isn't portraiture.” The moral is 
obvious: get rid of the furniture, or rather get away 
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PORTRAITUREPIN THE ROOM ON THE ROOF. 


from it, and pose your sitter in that best of all studios, 
the little room in the roof. Think how good the light 
is, coming, as it does, straight from the sky; and if 
there is not so much as might be desired, vet it is the 
quality of it that counts, and, with the simplest of re- 
flectors—a sheet thrown over a screen—plenty of useful 
light should easily be obtainable; and the absence of it 
in the corners of the room is an advantage, in so far as 
it does away with the need of any artificial background, 


.forming a clear shadow on the negative and printing out 


dark or faintly indicated, according to exposure. 

The examples given to illustrate this note show what 
can be done even with a child, most difficult of all sitters, 
among the surroundings described. Only half a 
second's exposure was possible, lens working at F/6, 
and Ilford Monarch backed plate, and, indeed, several 
exposures of even that brief duration were spoilt by 
movement. Іп each case, too, it happened that the light 
out of doors was poor, but the window is of fair size, 
and the reflector was placed opposite to it, with the sitter 
(or rather wriggler) between. 
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Instructions and diagrams as to where to place sitter 
and reflector in relation to the light are, in host cases, 
a delusion and a snare, especially in the hands of the 
inexpert, and the great thing to aim at is simplicity of 
pose, of lighting, and of surroundings, all of which are 
obtainable in the room in the roof. 

There will, of course, be failures innumerable; they 
are part of the game, and if intelligently studied are of 
inestimable value in guarding against similar happen- 
ings. All that the writer desires to emphasise is the 
fact that elaborate accessories are a hindrance rather 
than a help to pictorial portraiture, and a screen, a white 
sheet, an inconspicuous chair, or even (as in the illus- 
trations) a packing case, with a rug or two, are all the 
essentials to a tolerable degree of proficiency in work 
of this nature. Other uses for the room will doubtless 
suggest themselves, such as copying, flower studies, 
printing, or making lantern slides by reduction; while 
for the encouragement of the timid tyro it may safely 
be stated that many a medalled picture and many a cele- 
brated portrait study owes its being to no more pre- 
tentious surroundings than are to be found in any little 
room in the roof. 


THE WRIGGLER. 
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Rotherham Photographic Society.—The nineteenth annual ex- 
hibition will be held from October 14 to 17. Entries close 
October 5. There will be open classes as usual, including one 
for colour photographs. Particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, H. €. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rother- 
ham. 


To Secretaries. —H. Essenhigh Corke, whose work is familiar 
to our readers, informs us that he has prepared a lecture deal- 
ing with novel lighting effects. This should provide an in- 
teresting item for the winter programme, and secretaries who 
desire to avail themselves of Mr. Corke's services should apply 
to him at the Studio, Sevenoaks. 
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Red Tones on Platinums. 


Photo Zeitung gives the following for 
red tones on platinum paper by develop- 


ment. They are said to be rich in colour 
and warm. The developer is prepared as 
follows : — 


(А) Water .................. 480 c.cm 
Neutral oxalate 
potash ............... 120 grammes 
(B) Water .................. 240 С.С. 
Copper chloride ...... 8 grammes 
(C) Water... vesc 480 c.cm. 
Mercuric chloride ... 3o grammes. 
(D) Water .................. 120 c.cm. 
Lead acetate .......... 2 grammes. 


Take: go c.cm. of (А) 
3o c.cm. of (B) 


Stir vigorously together and then add: 


3o c.cm. of (C), and finally 
74 c.cm. of (р). 


Place in a suitable vessel and heat until the 
precipitate is dissolved. Filter, and heat to 
185 deg. Fahr. Develop carefully by im- 
mersion in the hot solution and fix in weak 
hydrochloric acid, followed by a weak bath 
of ammonia, and finally wash in clear water. 
Remember that sepia tones dry down 
deeper, and make allowance therefore in 
the degree of developnient. 


Blue-Black Tones on Collodion Papers. 
These may be obtained, says the Wiener 
Tagblatt, as follows. Well wash the 
prints, and then fix them in a solution 
prepared thus : — 
Water usce peces 


12 OZ. 
Урбана атан І 02. 
Sodium sulphate ............ 260 gr. 


Three minutes suffices, but the bath must 
be made up freshly each time. The prints 
are then thoroughly washed for an hour, 
and are afterwards toned in the solution 
below :— | 


Матер од 
Ammon. sulphocyanide ... 
I per cent. gold chloride 

solution ..................... } oz. 


When sufficiently toned, the prints are 
well washed. 


Stained Red Glass for the Dark-Room. 
About sixteen years ago Abney demon- 
strated bv exhaustive experiments the 
advantages of silver-stained red glass as 
a light-filter for the window of the dark- 
room or the lamp, a larger proportion of 
visible illumination, in relation to the 
action on the plate, being obtained than 
when the ordinary flashed ruby glass is 
used. The only objections to stained red 
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useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us {rom our readers, 


Under this heading will be published, from time to tíme, 


September 15, 1008. 


or be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


glass are the high cost and the difficulty 
of obtaining it, but stained red can be 
obtained to order in the required size and 
intensity of tint from any fully-equipped 
stained-glass works. Stained red glass 1s 
prepared by painting colourless glass 
with a mixture of ferrous oxide and silver 
chloride, and heating in a muffle to a tem- 
perature short of fusion. When the sheet 
has cooled and the loosely adherent coat- 
ing has been wiped off, it will be found 
that the silver vapour from the mixture 
has penetrated the glass, rendering it 
clear yellow. This series of operations 
being repeated several times, the glass 
becomes orange and finally deep red. 
There are some fine examples of decora- 
tive work in stained red to be seen in the 
windows of the lower lobby at the house 
of the Royal Photographic Society. А 
staining process comparable to the above, 
in which copper vapour is the active 
agent, exists, but this method is rarely 
practised, copper red glass being generally 
made by the plating or “flashing ” 
method. 


A Developer for Over-Exposed Plates. 

The following is recommended as a 
suitable developer for plates which are 
thought to be probably over-exposed :— 


A.—Water ........................ 4 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite ......... 400 gr. 
Dissolve and add 
Hydroquinone ............ 32 gr. 
В.-“Гавгег......................... 3$ oz 
Potassium carbonate ... 160 gr 
Potassium ferrocyanide } oz. 


Two parts of water and one of solution А 


are taken, and the plate placed in it for 
about half a minute. Enough of B is 
then added slowly to just cause the image 
to appear, and development is then pro- 
ceeded with as usual. 


An Amidol Developer which gives Strong 
Contrast. 

The following is recommended as giving 
уету strong contrast, and will therefore 
interest those who like amidol :— 

Water 
АТО лыны Е us 24 gr. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite 8o gr. 
Sodium bisulphite solution 1 cz. 
Potassium bromide ......... 20 gr. 
This is specially suitable for bromide 
paper. 
The Amount of Gold Required for Toning. 

One grain of gold chloride will onlv 
tone a certain quantity of P.O.P., and if 
it is used for more than it should be, 
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there will be tendency for fading prints. 
The following table, given by Thorne 
Baker, in a recent number of the Photo- 
Miniature, shows approximately е 
amount of paper it is advisable to tone 
with for a dozen sheets of paper of differ- 
ent sizes :—Size of prints 24 by 3}, amount 
uf gold chloride 3 gr.; 34 by 4}, 4 gr; 
4 by s, a-3rds gr. ; 44 by 6, 5-6ths gr.; 
43 by 6}, т gr. ; 64 by 84, 14 gr. ; ro by 8, 
24 gr. ; 12 by ro, 4 gr. 


How to Prepare a P.O.P. Emulsion. 


Correspondents are frequently asking 
how to prepare an emulsion for printing: 
out paper. The following method will be 
found to give quite good results, and it 
is fairly simple to make. The following 
chemicals are first of all dissolved in five 
ounces of distilled water :— 


Ammonium chloride ......... 18 gr. 
Rochelle salts .................. 5o gt. 


When these have dissolved, 175 gr. of 
Nelson's No. 1 gelatin, or better still, 
160 gr. of harder gelatin such as Hein- 
rich's, are allowed to soak in the solu- 
tion for about an hour, and by the aid of 
heat and stirring the gelatin is then dis- 
solved. Тһе temperature should not be 
allowed to rise above 1109 Fahr. In 
another two ounces of distilled water 
9o gr. of silver nitrate are now dissolved, 
and this is warmed to 1009 or 1109 Fahr., 
and added slowly to the gelatin and salts 
solution, with brisk stirring. Ап ounce 
of rectified spirits is then added, and 
the emulsion is lastly strained through 
fine muslin or swansdown. There аге 
several ways of coating paper with the 
emulsion, i.e., by floating sheets on it OF 
by unwinding a roll of paper which + 
floating on the surface of it, but for т. 
quantities the flotation method 15 рег ар5 
the best. Pieces of paper are cut to the 
required size, and the emulsion plac 
in a porcelain dish at a temperature гі 
about 88° or go? Fahr. Each piece 0 
paper is floated for about three шшен 
and then pinned up to dry. It should 
dried in the dark, but the mixing d 
coating of the emulsion may safely be 
carried out in ordinary gaslight (not m- 
candescent gas). Glossy paper 15 К 
duced by coating pieces of baryta ud 
whilst smooth matt can be obtain " 
using plain unsized paper. Home mi 
paper often has the failing that Шш 
density cannot be obtained, and the т 
image almost completely fixes out. * | 
is almost always due to an insufficiency Ж 
free silver nitrate, and the above formu | 
which is a modification of Barker s, wil 
be found to give good brilliancy. 
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N associate of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation 
5 writes eloquently in favour 
of a Scottish “ school” of 
photography in the current issue of The Secretary’s 
Letter, and as he introduces my name, possibly I may 
be allowed to quote from and comment upon his sug- 
gestions. Не says: “ We have a number of pictorial 
workers who can hold their own in any company; 
whose pictures are famous the world over, but 
their work is never spoken of as the Scottish School 
in the same way as the French, German, and Photo- 
Secession schools are; even Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
in ‘ Photograms of the Year,’ denies our individuality, 
and writes of us as North Britain, as if we were only 
a geographical and not a national entity. Is it that 
our work is not distinctive in the sense of being unlike 
any other school or group of photographers? Is 
it that in technique or subject it lacks national charac- 
ter? . . . Is it a vain thing, then, to ask my country- 
men to make an effort to found a really national school, 
in which the pictures will not be in subject, style, and 
treatment such as any of those the million of British 
slaves to the camera produce; but pictures that, in their 
subject, style, and feeling, are truly and unmistakably 
Scottish, which will force recognition, as distinctive 
from the work of pictorialists in other parts of Britain? 
. . . Send, then, the Fiery Cross on its travels o'er 
mountain and glen, crowded city and peaceful hamlet; 
rouse the clans to the accomplishment of this great task 
—the inauguration of a Scottish School of Photo- 
graphy! ” 

The call is a stirring one. It has a good old patriotic 
ring, and at first hearing one may well tend to applaud. 
On further consideration, however, there is much to 
be said against any effort to force the pace, to manu- 
facture that which is only successful if it grows 
naturally. 

The writer asks two pertinent questions, which may 
both be answered by saying that there is nothing at pre- 
sent to distinguish any large section of Scottish work 
from the general work of the South Britons. The state- 
ment that the Scots are not a “ school "' is by no means 
a slur or disparagement; in fact, one of the best things 
that can be said of British work (whether North or 
South) is that it belongs to no '' school " in any true 
sense. The only way in which a British school can be 
defined, at present, is by saying that its work is un- 
French, un-German, un-American. Of the French, 
German and American schools the characteristics can 
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be stated in terms of subject, handling and outlook, and 
if we compare the French and the German schools we 
shall find that the German workers, immensely more 
numerous than the French, cling more closely to a nar- 
row set of traditions, with the result that the really 
strong individuality of many a German worker is 
masked and checked by his desire (apparently) to keep 
within the °‘ school," while the Frenchman, who may 
be less strong, but less fettered, makes his own distinc- 
tive name. The German school, at present, is enor- 
mously productive, with but little variety. The French, 
with much smaller output, has versatility, verve and 
imagination. 

Of the American school what shall we say? A 
dominant personality has made it. With all possible 
earnestness, with high purpose, and with every wish to 
be catholic in his judgments, selections, and encourage- 
ments, Mr. Stieglitz has succeeded in emphasising and 
fostering certain mannerisms, and certain distinctive 
lines of thought, to the exclusion and discouragement 
of others, which—if they were not equally good— were 
at least worthy of fair chance for development. Mr. 
Stieglitz has won recognition for a number of wonder- 
fully strong workers, and the material prosperity of a 
few of them may have depended upon his powerful sup- 
port. But it is possible that if the Photo-Secession had 
never existed there would have been a still greater num- 
ber of real, world-worth individualities amongst the 
workers of the United States. Апа the worst charge 
that can be brought against some of the anti-Secession 
and non-Secession photographers is that they are con- 
tent to use picked-up mannerisms and borrowed senti- 
ment, in the hope that their work may look like the 
Secession pictures which are fashionable. 

In describing the English (they. mean the British) 
school, foreign writers say that its special strength is 
in landscape, and particularly in the free, fresh, atmo- 
spheric landscape that suggests real open air and real 
sunshine. Can those who know our British exhibitions 
admit that such a definition bounds any really represen- 
tative British school? I think not. Our strength lies 
in the number of differing personalities, different out- 
looks, and various modes of expression. 

There are two ways in which a °“ school "' can be 
founded : first, by the devotion of a number of followers 
to the methods or ideas of one man. Thus Frederick 
H. Evans has quite a school of followers, two or three 
of whom are good men, building their own methods 
on the basis of a study of the master's work. Of the 
other followers the master is not proud. They have 
planted their cameras in the marks of his tripod, waited 
for the time of his lighting, imitated his methods and 
mannerisms in technique, and plagiariscd his titles. 
Fortunately, most of them have now dropped out of the 
field. The second wav of founding a °“ school ” is by 
the natural effect of common svmpathies and interests, a 
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common enthusiasm and purpose. Such a school may 
be national, if the nation that develops it 16 possessed 
of a national education, a national ambition, and a 
national mode of thought. But a school can only be 
distinguished by its differences from others, and the 
fostering of difference merely for its own sake is very 
poor policy, and is certainly not art. Up to the present 
many Scotsmen have been strong enough to win recog- 
nition by their individuality, by that something which 
separates them from other Scotsmen, just as it does 
from French, Germans and Americans. If a school is 
to be founded these men will still be outside it, unless 
it forms itself around one of them, or its growth 1s so 
slow and so natural as to assimilate what is really 
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national in the work of all the Scotsmen, and so form 
a strong, sound body, in which the uniformity allows of 
enormous diversity. 

The writer in The Secretary's Letter instances John 
Hepburn, À. H. Allan, John B. Maclachlan and John M. 
Whitehead as amongst those who would go to the form- 
ing of the typical Scottish school. If I тау add D. 0. 
Hill, William Crooke, J. Craig Annan, Archibald Coch- 
rane, and the Dunlop family to this nucleus, we shall 
see how wide must be the definitions that will include 
them all. Bv all means let us have a Scottish school, 
if it can come by natural growth. But let us beware of 
manufacturing a cramped, artificial school by the em- 
phasising of differences. 


— 


Cartridge Developers, amd How to Make Them. 


OME excellent formule for concentrated dry 
developing powders are quoted and recommended 
by Dr. Irmenbach in a recent issue of Photo- 
graphische Welt. We give them below, since 

many amateur photographers like to have a developer 
handy in small quantities, and can appreciate the advan- 
tage of being able to prepare small quantities of fresh 
developer at a moment’s notice by merely dissolving the 
contents of a small packet, '' cartridge,’’ or tube in the 
prescribed amount of water. 

The first one given is for metol-hydroquinone, and is 
made up in two separate packets as follows :— 


()—Hydroquinone ........................ 12 gr. 
MERON, ESSE атарға 6 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............... 2 gr. 

(2)—Anhydrous sodium sulphite ............ 35 gr 
Potassium carbonate ..................... go gr 
Potassium bromide ........................ 2 gr. 


Powder 1 is done up, for example, in 6 grain lots, and 
Powder 2 in 42 grain lots; for use, one powder of 1 and 
one of 2 are dissolved in two ounces of water. 

Another interesting formula is as follows :— 


(1)— Metol 45 gr. 
Hydroquinone 120 gr. 
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AN EASY METHOD OF SELF-PORTRAITURE. 


months one is usually inclined to consider indoor 

portrait work as almost impossible, or, at the least, 
a decided trial to the patience of both operator and subject. 
But there is a way in which the dull дау may be turned to 
good account, and instead of being a hindrance to work, 
18 more or less essential. Тһе first dull day on which the 
reader feels a feverish anxiety to be among his beloved 
apparatus, let him decide that, instead of making himself 
generally unpleasant to the rest of the household, he will 
immortalise himself by taking his own portrait. 

There are several methods bv which this may be done. 
Strings may be used—one to pull off the cap, with the 
focussing cloth arranged to fall and cover up the lens on 
pulling another string ; while for pneumatic shutters, an 
abnormal length of rubber tubing does the business. In thc 
latter case, the ball may be pressed with the foot. if it is 
desired to have the hands showing in the photograph. But 
such methods generally result in a strained, anxious look 
making itself visible, as though a tin-tack were business-end 
up between the sitter and the seat. 

In the method here explained auxiliaries of the above 
description are dispensed with. The lens is stopped down 
to a small aperture to give slow working. say F/45 or F/64, 
the slide is inserted, and the shutter withdrawn. Ву the 


БЕС; the short and generally dull days of the winter 


КАКОПО ӨЙ шыга redd илик ыр 75 gr. 
Pulverised boracic acid .................. IO gr. 


Mix thoroughlv, and divide up into ten packets of 
25 grains each. 


(2)—Sodium sulphite ........................... 360 gr 
Borax doo uisu тт таға go gr 
ADIK SUCAT sup ГОО ми go gr. 


Mix, and divide into ten packets of 54 grains each. 


(3) Potassium carbonate, ten packets of 270 grains 
each. 

For use, dissolve one each of Powders 1, 2, and 3 in 
6 ounces of water. 


Those who prefer a simpler method of preparation 
should try the following :— 


(1)-Pyrocatechih.- санамаған 8 gr. 
(2)—Anhvdrous sodium sulphite ............ 20 gr. 
Potassium carbonate ..................... 60 gr 


These are the quantities for each cartridge or packet. 
For use, the contents of the two packets are dissolved 
in 24 or 3 ounces of water. 


W'axed paper should be used for wrapping up the well 
mixed powders, and ''silver paper" wrapped outside 
the waxed paper. 


Ву H. BRENCHLEY. 


way, preliminary focussing may be accuratelv performed 
by putting some large-sized print, the cover of “ THE A. P. 
AND P. N.," for instance, in the position to be afterwards 
occupied by the sitter. Тһе lens shutter is now opened for 
"time," and a comfortable position quickly taken up 10 
front for the necessary length of time to give a full 
exposure 

I say a "comfortable" position advisedly, for the neces- 
sary exposure with the apertures named may be anything 
from one to thrce minutes, and unless an easy and well 
supported position is chosen, movement will be inevitable. 
It is a good plan to rehearse the pose beforehand, and also 
to make a test exposure on an inanimate object before 
taking the portrait. 

It need hardly be said that a dark background should be 
chosen without a pattern, in order that no ghostly figures 
may be showing through the sitter's body. This is likely 19 
occur if the "self-portraitist " does not get into posSiuun 
smartlv after opening the shutter. | 

In order to take up a good position quickly, it will be 
advisable to rehearse in front of a mirror as a preliminary 
step, and to so arrange the pose that all parts of the body 
liable to movernent are supported іп an easy manner. 18 
conclusion, aim at a thin rather than a plucky negative, ав 
to this end use a well-watered developer. 
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HE camera is won- 
derfully successful 
in portraying the 
elusive and charm- 
ing combinations of 
7 sunlight and shade, 
ЭЛ or delicately-shafted 
Z sunbeams piercing 
through a misty, 
dust - laden atmo- 
sphere. Sunshine in 
the right place will 
etherealise almost 
any subject; supplying, in fact, a sufficient interest and 
motive in itself. 

There is a general impression that sunlight effects are 
difficult to manage, owing to the great contrasts. This 
is a mistake. If a rather generous exposure is given, 
and care taken to avoid harshness and over-density in 
developing, few other troubles are likely to be met with. 
Success in sunshine photography is mainly a matter of 
artistic discrimination, іп choosing the best time and 
point of view. A little sunshine goes a long way, and 
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(No. 1.—Before Working.) 
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Sunshine Effects in Photographs. 


REAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 39 By A. LOCKETT. 


the unpractised worker is apt to include too much of it, 
or to make his exposures when the solar rays are too 
powerful and harsh. The best time is rather early in 
the morning, before the sun has gained its full strength; 
or in the latter part of the afternoon, when the light is 
softening and shadows are lengthened. The presence 
of a slight amount of mist, dust, or smoke is frequently 
of great assistance, since it helps to give luminosity, 
depth, and atmosphere. Е 

Мапу street subjects of the quaint and picturesque 
tvpe need only the presence of slanting sun rays to 
make excellent pictures. А certain amount of pre- 
liminary '' stalking ’’ will have to be done, in order to 
note at what hour the best effect is likely to be present. 
The time having been roughly gauged, nothing remains 
but to pay a visit or two with the camera to the selected 
spot, оп davs when the sun is in evidence. Тһе worker 
may be fortunate enough to get what is wanted at the 
first visit, but more probably he will endure not a few 
disappointments before his end is obtained. Sunshine 
differs remarkably in quality on different days. Some- 
times it 15 so bright as to produce a steady, dazzling 
glare all around, with crude, heavy shadows; while 
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(No. 2.—After Working.) 


ABBOT ISLIP'S CHAPEL. WESTMINSTER. (See articie або) _ 1 
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SUNBEAMS IN THE CLOISTERS, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


another day delightfully soft and diaphanous sunbeams 
fal athwart the street, obscured and revealed at 
intervals by passing clouds. Іп any case it is as well 
to make severa! exposures, and to select the negative 
which best stands the ordeal of rough-proofing. This 
class of negative is very deceptive, and cannot be judged 
by mere inspection; very often what is considered at 
first sight the worst one will vield by far the best 
print. 

Backed plates, of a rapidity of about 200 Н. and D., 
are advised; slow plates tend to give harshness and un- 
due contrast. The use of an exposure meter is strongly 
recommended. Тһе developer should be diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, or, if contrasts are extreme in 
the subject, with a little more than this. Development 
should be stopped before the lights become unneces- 
sarily dense, aiming to obtain a rather thin, soft nega- 
tive. Тһе illustration, “ Sunshine іп a Southwark 
Court '' (p. 253); is an example of a commonplace city 
byway transfigured by scattered sunlight. This re- 
ceived 1-3rd sec. exposure at F/8 on a plate of the 
speed mentioned above, and was developed with dilute 
metol and hydroquinone. 

With architectural subjects, especially interiors, there 
is a fine scope for the utilisation of sunlight effects. 
Touched with the direct ravs of the sun, the darkest and 
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gloomiest interior may become a dream 
of beauty. As ап instance, the illustra- 
tion, “ Sunbeams in the Crypt” (p. 
254), may be cited. Тһе scene of the 
exposure, the crypt of Westminster 
Cathedral (R.C.), with its polished 
marble columns, Byzantine arches, and 
ornate capitals, is an undoubted archi- 
tectural triumph, but, except on the 
brightest of days, is а somewhat dis- ` 
couraging subject for the camera. At 
the time the picture was taken, a dull 
morning was just giving place to noon- 
day sunshine, and the brilliant spears of 
light entering a southern window 
offered an opportunity not to be missed. 
The exposure, timed by meter, proved 
to be fifteen minutes at Е /8. 

When the worker has become 
familiar with the characteristics of sun- 
rays and sunbeams, he wil have 
learned that as regards form and out- 
line they are extremely simple, and that 
their direction is readily predicted if the 
position of the sun is known. Не may 
then, no doubt, wish to try his hand at 
the introduction of artificial sunlight 
effects in his negatives, which, as will 
be shown, is not at all difficult. Тһе 
illustration on this page, “ Sunbeams in 
the Cloisters—Westminster Abbey,” 
is typical of what may be accom- 
plished іп this direction. Below is a 
small print from the same negative 
before the introduction of the sunbeams. 
When the exposure was made it was a 
decidedly foggy morning, with no trace 
of sunshine, the cloisters being filled 
with a white mist. Twenty minutes 
was given at F/8. Тһе result in its 
original state was not considered very 
satisfactory, and was laid aside for a 
time, until it occurred to the writer that 
the mist effect would show to advantage if a few slant- 
ing sunbeams were pouring through the oriel openings 
of the cloister arches, as if just about to disperse 
the morning 
vapours. The 
negative was ac- 
cordingly matt- 
varnished on the 
back, and the sun- 
rays  cautiously 
and softly worked 
in on this surface 
with a small paper 
stump charged 
with powdered 
blacklead. The 
position and direc- 
поп of the rays 
was first sketched 
in pencil on a 
rough proof, and 
this was used as a 
guide, further 
rough proofs 
being taken after 
working until all 


(The above before Working.) 
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SUNSHINE IN A SOUTHWARK COURT. Bv А LockETT. 


(See article on preceding фарс.) 
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seemed correct, when an enlargement was made. The 
sunbeams in No. 2, ''Abbot Islip's Chapel, West- 
minster,” were introduced in the same way; No. 1 
showing a print before working on the negative. 

As little should be done as possible, applying the 
blacklead very lightly and sparingly, and consulting 
negatives which contain genuine sunshine effects for 
suggestions. A rough proof should then be taken, 
being careful not to scratch the matt varnish nor rub 
the work when placing in the frame. The latter should 
always have a plain glass in it to protect the back of the 
negative. The first rough proof will probably reveal 
some trifling faults, which must be remedied. If the 
sunrays are too heavy or too sharp, they must be 
softened with a small, clean leather stump. If not suffi- 
ciently marked, a little more lead may be applied with 
the paper stump, at the top of the sunbeam only, form- 
ing as it were a narrow pencil of brighter light, distin- 


guished from the more subdued remainder of the гау. 


The study of a real sunbeam in nature will show what 
is required. A likely pitfall is that one of the introduced 
sunbeams is not parallel with the others, or perhaps is 
bent or curved. Neither of these faults should on anv 
account be tolerated, for a sunbeam is always as 
straight as an arrow, and invariably parallel with other 
sunbeams in the same picture. Such defects having 
been corrected, a second rough proof is taken, and if 
nothing further seems amiss, the negative may be 
passed for printing or enlarging. 
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Work оп the negative is not limited to sunbeams. 
Streaks of sunlight may be inserted, high lights 
strengthened where necessary, and so on—always with 
due regard to the fitness of things. In '' Gleams of 
Sunshine," reproduced on this page, the touches of 
light in the roadway and the high light on the wooden 
post owe their origin to the stump and blacklead, 
while the bright patches on the wall were heightened 
by the same agency. 

[t must not be supposed that sunshine effects аге 
peculiar to anv particular season, for they are to be 
found all the year round, even in the much maligned 
British climate. The autumn is particularly prolific in 
them, especially late September and October, for the 
sun is then neither too brilliant nor too subdued, and so 
lends itself more readily to pictorial treatment. Although 
the solar luminary is naturally less in evidence in the 
winter, it is still true that many fine chances offer them- 
selves. The effective combination of sunshine with mist 
or fog has already been alluded to, while it is unneces- 
sary to instance the many charming compositions pro- 
vided by sunshine on snow. Those, in fact, who take 
up this branch of photographic work will seldom need 
to have their cameras idle through any lack of subjects. 

Sunshine effects call imperatively for а warm-toned 
print—a cold tone robs them of half their beauty. А 
cream tinted or yellowish paper, also, is strongly re- 
commended, as it materially enhances the impression of 
golden sunniness and of warmth. 
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HALATION: 


Notwithstanding the fact that halation, in its milder 
forms, may occasionally be impressed into service as an 
aid to pictorial effect, the fact remains that halation is 
quite a prevailing defect in photography. Those light 
branches of trees that soar into the air, and are seen 
against a background of sky, are generally, or often, 
weakened and sometimes almost obliterated by halation, 
and in a similar way, but perhaps less pronouncedly, 
there is a dimming effect on tall spires or other projec- 
tions of buildings. Іп addition, reference may be made 
to the halo cast by halation round the more pronounced 
high lights, as, for example, the windows when an 
interior is photographed. 

Although a comparatively slight blurring may arise 
from a cause other than true halation, the cause of hala- 
tion is so well understood that a full and satisfactory 
preventive is available for every photographer; but until 
recently there was no method (apart from procedures of 
the nature of retouching) that could be looked upon as 
a means of removing the effect of halation. 

Halation is due to the reflection of light from the back 
surface of the glass plate (and in a minor degree from 
the back surface of the celluloid support), this reflection 
setting in when the light strikes the back of the glass 
more obliquely than the limit known as the critical 
angle. Тһе recognised preventive of halation is to 
eliminate the optical reflecting surface at the back of the 
plate by coating the back with a varnish-like substance 
that possesses approximately the same refractive power 
as the glass. Under these circumstances such light as 
passes through the glass plate is not reflected at the 
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hinder boundary of the glass: the rays of light entering 
the film of varnish without being either reflected or re- 
fracted. Іп order, however, to eliminate mischief by 
the reflection of light from the outer surface of the 
varnish, it is necessary that the varnish should be dark 
in colour, or, in other words, absorptive of light. These 
conditions are approximatelv fulfilled bv the usual sticky 
and unpleasant mixture of caramel and pigment so 
often used as a backing; but American Photography 
(August, 1908, p. 445) urges the greater advantage of a 
thick solution of bitumen in benzine as a varnish for 
backing plates. The varnish dries rapidly, completely 
prevents halation, and can be removed from the back of 
the plate by a forward movement with the edge of a 
table knife. 

The proposed method for treating a negative that is 
marred by halation is described in 4pollo (August 22, 
1908, p. 190), and it depends on the fact that the pic- 
torial image is chiefly on the outer surface of the nega- 
tive, while the deposit due to halation is on the under 
side of the gelatinous stratum, or contiguous to the 
glass support. Тһе dry negative is soaked for a short 
time in water, then immersed for five minutes in a solu- 
tion compounded of, water, 300 c.c.; potassium bichro- 
mate, 5 grammes; potassium bromide, 2.5 grammes, 
and nitric acid, 15 с.с. When the negative is bleached, 
it is rinsed, and then soaked in several changes of a 
strong alum solution. After washing, it is now re- 
developed with pyro-soda, well restrained by bromide: 
this acting mainly on the surface. We may, however, 
remark that prevention is more satisfactory than cure. 


—— وو و و‎ БЕБЕ 


PREPARATION OF ANHYDROUS SODIUM HYPO- 
SULPHITE. 


In the Journal of the Chemical Society there is mention of а 
new method of preparing the photographer's “hypo” (the sodium 
thiosulphate of the very strict and formal chemist or laboratorian) 
in its anhydrous or most concentrated form. Sodium hydrosulphide 
is formed in the dry state by passing sulphuretted hydrogen over 
sodium sulphide at 300° C., and this sodium sulphide is trans- 
formed into anhydrous “hypo” bv a stream of dry air or oxygen 
at 100-150? C. 


THE NATURE OF SENSITISERS. 

In a recent paper Mr. W. D. Bancroft discusses those optical 
sensitisers which make silver bromide specially sensitive to certain 
rays of the spectrum, and this by reason of a discriminative filter- 
ing of the light; also he draws a clear line of demarcation between 
these and chemical sensitisers, а class of bodies which are mainly 
effective by reacting chemically with iodine and bromine. Не 
concludes that there is no connection between sensitising power 
and fluorescence, and he considers that colour sensitisers, like 
chemical sensitisers, are reducing agents, or become so by the 
action of light. 


SHADING THE LENS. 
During the past twelve months there has been a tendency to 


revert to the practice of the photographic workers of fifty vears 
ago, as far as shading the lens is concerned, and in the Revue 
Lumineuse there is a suggestion that a well-known pattern of 
screen-holder, if mounted on the lens-tube in front, mav serve to 
carry a small piece of sheet metal in which a suitable rectangular 
opening is cut. The opening should vary according to circum- 
stances, the old rule being that it should be so trimmed ог ad- 
justed as to cast a faint shadow on the edges of the plate. 


THE EXPOSURE CONSTANT OF A COLOUR 
SCREEN. 


A paragraph in Die Pholographische Industrie recommends а 


‘strip of white paper folded in a zigzag and placed endwise, as а 


test object; and bv successive trials on a suitable day it will be 
found how many times longer the exposure must be with the screen 
than without it to give negatives corresponding in gradation and 
depth. When a binocular stereoscopic camera is at hand a better 
course might be to make to'h exposures on the same plate: one 
with the screen and the other without. It must not be forgotten 
that determinations of this kind onlv have reference to the sort of 
plate used, and they als» depend on the composition of the light. 
For example, widely diferent results might be obtained at noon 
when the air is clear, and towards evening, when the atmosphere 
is in such a condition as to decidedly tinge the light with red. 
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[In the current issue of Photo Notes, issued by the Rotary Photographic Company, C. Welborne Piper describes his method 


of ascertaining by actual measurement the effective aperture of a lens. 

of measuring lens apertures is strongly advised in preference to the more usual methods, | iL 
Of course, to get the F number of the aperture the diameter found by the method given must be divided 

It should be remembered that the measurement of aperture and of focal le 

A рн lens can be relied on to work as closely as is really necessary to 


inexperienced hands. 
into the focal length. 
especially to those who can only afford cheap lenses. 
the measurements given with it, 


wrongly marked; whether by accident or intention we should not 


have proved to be really F/11, while other lenses marked with 


HE majority of photographers measure the aperture by 
T the method advised by the R. P. S., which is described 
in the “В. J." Almanac for 1907, as follows :— 


** The lens shall be focussed for parallel rays; an opaque 
screen shall be placed in the principal focal plane, the plate 
being provided in its centre (in the axis of the lens) with a 
pin-hole; an illuminant shall be placed immediately behind 
the pin-hole, and the diameter of the beam of light emerging 
frem the front surface of the lens shall be the measure of the 
effective aperture." 

This is an easy, though not the easiest, method of measur- 
ing aperture, but, in spite of the quaint imperativeness of the 
instructions, it is not a strictly accurate one. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that the method is only quite exact when the pin- 
hole is infinitely sinall, and that if the hole is large enough 
to let through an appreciable amount of light, then the light 
emerging from the front lens is not a simple parallel pencil, 
but a diverging bundle of parallel pencils of light. 


A most accurate method of measuring effective aperture is 
the following :— 

AM that is required is a scale (preferably of millimetres) 
of about an inch-square section, and so ruled that the divi- 
sion lines run nearly across the full width of the scale. Тһе 
scale is held with its divided edge across the centre of the 
lens aperture and pressed against the lens hood. The divi- 
sion lines being at right angles with the edge are also at 
right angles with the plane of the front of the lens hood, 
and therefore at right angles with the principal planes of the 
lens. By shifting the scale lengthways and sighting along 
the zero division we can easily arrange that line in align- 
ment with one edge of the visible aperture. The other oppo- 
site edge will then be either exactly or very nearly in align- 
ment with some other division line. If it exactly agrees, we 
can read the aperture diameter directly from the lines, while 
if it does not agree we can quite easily sight its position 
between two lines and estimate the fraction of a millimetre 
that agrees with it. Іп making the test it is best to stand 
so that light falls on the scale and makes the divisions easily 
visible. e lens need not be directed towards the light, as 
the edge of the aperture is quite clearly seen if we simply 
look through the lens at a sheet of white paper. 

The whole arrangement is shown clearly in the diagrams, 
where fig. 1 represents the scale laid across the lens hood. 
When we sight along the lines shown by arrows the edges 
of the aperture ss appear to be directly in the straight line 
along which we are looking. A very common method of 
measuring aperture is to put a very small point of light at 
Е, the principal focus of the lens, and place an ordinary 
rule across the lens hood. When we sight the edges of the 
aperture from the position of the arrows the bright point F 
appears to be in alignment in turn with the two edges ss 
of the aperture, and the width can then be read off on the 
scale. By the new method advocated we not only dispense 
with the small light, but also obtain a more accurate result. 
The essential difference of the two methods is, of course, 
the manner in which we ensure sighting the edge of the 
aperture in the right direction. Іп the one case the direc- 
tion is correct when the edge of the stop and the small point 


but the case is very different with cheap lenses. 


He remarks in an introductory note that this simple method 
which frequently lead to blunders in 


ngth are very necessary operations, 


Mr. Piper says: “Many of these are quite 


like to say. Many F/8 lenses that have passed through our hands 


apertures of F/6 or thereabouts have proved to be F/8."] 


of light appear to be in the same line, and in the other case 
it is right when the edge appears to be in a line with one 
of the scale divisions prolonged. It is easier to make а 
wide scale with long division lines than to ensure that the 
small light is exactly at the principal focus, and further, it 
is not very easy to produce a small point of light. Тһе 
usual method is to place a bright light behind a fine pin- 


hole, but the pinhole must be very small and well made. 
Fig. 2 shows an end view of the lens with the scale across 
its centre. The divided side of the scale must be accurately 
placed so that it passes through the lens axis, and a square 
section scale is rather more convenient in use than the thin 
one shown. In the example illustrated the scale can be 
assumed to be one showing tenths of inches. It will be 
seen that the width of the aperture extends from the tenth 
to a little before the twenty-first division. The width may 
therefore be taken as about 1.08 inches. 

The scale can be made very easily, by taking a square 
section piece of wood, three or four inches long, and pasting 
a strip of white paper on one side. When dry, the scale is 
marked out, and the divisions ruled across with the aid of 
a set-square. Тһе division lines must be at right angles to 
the edge, and the edge must be straight. The rule itself, 
however, need not be quite truly rectangular, so the most 
amateurish workman can readily make the appliance. 

This is, of course, a far quicker method than the usual 
one with a pin-hole, and in principle it is a more correct 
method. Тһе apparatus can be elaborated with a self- 
centreing appliance that facilitates placing the edge across 
the centre of the aperture ; and sliding sights and a vernier 
can be fitted for quite accurate reading. Still, with the 
simple form of apparatus described the photographer can 
measure the aperture of a lens with all the accuracy that he 
requires, and in a small fraction of the time required for 
the very common method that involves the use of a pin- 
hole and the exposure and development of a disc of paper 
fixed in the lens cap; which, bv the way, is perhaps the 
most inaccurate way of applying the pinhole method. 
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A Novelty in Winter Programmes.—The Blackburn and Dis- 
trict Camera Club have just issued their winter programme, 
and we are pleased to note that a novel idea has been struck 
in the preparation and presentation of the fixture card. This 
takes the form of a neat wall calendar of the ‘ pull-off ^ 
variety, but instead of the usual calendar, each leaf contains 
full particulars, date, and information, etc., of an item of 
the winter programme. These are affixed to the card in 
sequence of dates, and are torn off as each event occurs. Тһе 
items in this novel programme are of great variety, and contain 
many of considerable practical value to the members, who 
should have a very profitable winter session. А blank space 
is reserved in the card support of the calendar, which is made 
in the style of a slip-in mount, and an announcement is 
printed, “ Prizes will be awarded for the best print mounted 
in this space—particulars later." This will prove an induce- 
ment for members to preserve their programmes, and note the 
fixtures as they occur. W. A. McLean, who was hon. secretary 
of this club, has recently resigned, and the new hon. secretary 
is Arthur Clayton, Clarence Villa, Blackburn, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 


The St. Catherine Press, Ltd., send us copies of four little guide- 
books which they have just published. These deal with Banff, 
Crediton, Farnborough, and Kingsbridge. Thev are the official 
publications of the respective Councils, and may be obtained post 
free on application to the town clerk in each case. 


The secretary of the New South Wales Zoological Society, Mr. 
A. Sherbourne Le Souef, has been spending some time in 
London. We understand that Mr. Le Souef has taken back 
with him one of the new ТеПа reflex cameras, which we 
reviewed in a recent number. 


The “ Photo-Miniature " for August is to hand, and deals 
with the subject of Practical Orthochromatics. The basis of 
ortho. work is simply explained, and its advantages shown. 
Many diagrams and illustrations are included. Тһе price is 
sixpence. It is obtainable from the office of this paper. 


A large attendance is anticipated at the annual meeting of 
members of the Affiliated Societies, which will be held at the 
New Gallery, Regent Street, by the courtesy of the Коуа! 
Photographic Society, on Friday, September 18. During the 
evening the 1908 competition slides will be shown. . 


The following awards have been made for prints taken on 
the occasion of the Affiliation outing to Ayot:— First, С. Н. 
Connolly (М. London P.S.); second, Е. C. Boyes (Ilford P.S.!; 
third, J. C. Fox (Staines Р.5.). The award for lantern slides 
was made to W. Llewellyn White (South London Р.5.). 


City Sale and Exchange send us their new lists of second- 
hand cameras and apparatus. Application to either of their 
branches will bring one of these catalogues, which will be 
found to include an excellent choice of goods at remarkably 
low prices. 


The Homeland Association, Ltd., Chandos Chambers, 15, 
Bedford Street, W.C., are issuing a new series of local guide- 
books, dealing with some of the most interesting towns and 
villages in Great Britain. These little booklets, which cost 
only twopence each, contain much useful information. The 
three numbers at present before us are concerned with Walton- 
on-the-Naze, Rye, and Reading. 


The new catalogue just issued by Ross, Ltd., is an excellent 
production, containing full details of their well-known lenses, 
and of all kinds of photographic apparatus. A great feature 
of the catalogue is the number of splendidly reproduced illus- 
trations which are included. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained, price one shilling, from Ross, Ltd., 111, New Bond 
Street, W. An abridged catalogue is also issued, which may 
be had gratis. 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.The | members оп 
August 29 paid a visit to the charming little village of 
Childerditch, nestling just outside Thorndon Park. Many 
exposures were made on the cottages, villagers, and the fine 
sheet of water, and a walk over Warley Common accounted for 
a further batch of plates and films. Tea was taken in the 
village, and a stroll back to East Horndon concluded the 
ramble. 
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A Sea Monster.—A reader sends us the accompanying photo- 
graph, and asks for an explanation of the fearsome-looking 
creature that is depicted apparently emerging from the sea. Не 
states that the photograph is one taken by his sister-in-law of 
the “ Devil's Punch Bowl," and remarks that ‘‘ it seems that 
the proprietor of the ‘ punch bowl’ is climbing out of it." 
This curious result has been obtained by a spider imprisoned in 
the camera, and taking a stroll on the sensitive film of the 


Our correspondent informs 
us that this negative was the first taken at the commencement 


plate at the moment of exposure. 
of the season. This certainly points to the great desirability of 
a thorough inspection of apparatus before starting work. The 
presence of inhabitants such as the one portrayed here would 
then be discovered, and similar startling phenomena would 
be avoided. 


An Ideal Guide Book.—Under the title of ‘‘ Outings from 
Plymouth," Chas. R. Rowe has written, and the Western Morn- 
ing News Co., Ltd. (Plymouth), has published, an excellent 
little guide book, touching nearly every point of picturesque 
interest in Devonshire and Cornwall. This book is written in 
the most concise fashion, and gives just the information the 
visitor requires. The districts and towns which can be con- 
veniently visited from Plymouth as a centre are arranged 
alphabetically, followed by rail fares and times, etc. “ Round 
Trips " and °“ Rambles ” are also given in the same practical 
manner. The descriptive matter is to the point, and Mr. Rowe 
avoids superfluous verbiage in dealing with the beautiful dis- 
tricts he describes, but sufficient is stated to indicate the nature 
of the scenery and places of interest. For the photographer or 
painter this little book—which is published at the modest price 
of threepence—should prove invaluable. Application to the 
above address will bring a copy and further information, if 
required, for intending visitors to the West Country. 


A New Photographic Society Formed for Weybridge and 
District.—In spite of the bad weather a number of photo- 
graphers from Weybridge and the district met in the Parish 
Room, Church Street, Weybridge, on Monday evening, August 
31, for the purpose of forming a photographic society. On 
the motion of the chairman (J. l.yle), seconded by Mr. Wallace, 
it was decided that a photographic society should be formed, 
with the object of associating its members for mutual assistance 
in photographic matters by means of lectures, demonstrations, 
discussions, a portfolio circle, exhibitions, and other methods. 
It was also resolved to call the new society The Weybridge 
and District Photographic Society, the chairman being elected 
the first president, and J. Kemp-Welch the first vice-president. 
It was announced that W. H. Edgar had consented to act 
as hon. sec. and C. J. Garratt as hon. treasurer. After 
discussion it was determined to hold fortnightly meetings on 
Thursday evenings throughout the winter months, Mr. 
Sillence kindly placing his studio at the disposal of the society 
for their meetings. We are asked to state that the hon. sec., 
W. H. Edgar, Briarside, Weybridge, will be pleased to receive 
the names of any in this district interested in photography who 
wish to join the society. 
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“сай From Messrs. MA Y, 


ESSRS. MAY, ROBERTS AND CO,, of 7; 9, and іі, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C., have sent for our inspection a 
specimen of their Sandringham patent Universal Postcard Print. 
ing Frame. This frame has the 
merit of being soundly made, 
intelligently conceived, and is 
practical in application. The 
illustration shows its form. 
By means of an adjustable 
carrier on the front of the 
frame, negatives of all sizes 
from the smallest up to half. 
plate can be printed from in 
either position. Any portion 
of the negative can be printed 
in any desired position on the 
postcard. The frame will also 
accommodate whole-plate nega- 
tives landscape way. "There is 
ample width inside the frame 
to allow the postcárd to be 
tilted to correct lines in the 
negative out of vertical through 
the camera being inaccurately 
levelled. The frame is British 
made, and has only to be seen 
to be appreciated. It is ге- 
inarkably good value for 1s. 3d. 
The Sandringham Draining 
Rack is another useful accessory 
for the practical worker. This 
rack is well made in stout zinc, 
and is of a new design. It is 
very rigid, and one can rely on the safety of negatives placed 
in it, which cannot be said of all other draining racks, which are 
frequently flimsy in construction. The Sandringham rack is 
fitted with two stout folding handles, and has twelve grooves. 


THE WELLINGTON EXPOSURE DISC. 


HE name of Wellington and Ward on any photographic pro- 
duction can generally be regarded as the Hall-mark of excel. 
lence. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. have probably found 
this out for themselves. The introduction, therefore, of a use- 
ful little accessory from the Elstree firm in the shape of a neat 
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exposure guide can be regarded as the placing of another reliable 
tool in the hands of the amateur photographer. | 

The Wellington Exposure Disc is а well made little card folder, 
with movable scale discs on the inner side, and clearly printed 
instructions for use. It is handy іп form—the illustration shows 
its appearance when open—and it 15 reliable in use. А careful 
comparison with THE A. P. AND P. М. Monthly Exposure Tables 
shows a remarkable agreement with the exposures given in our 
popular and practical guide. Ав an approximate indication of 
the correct exposure for a variety of subjects it can therefore be 
highly recommended. 
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It is supplied in quarter-plate size at 1od., half-plate size at 
1s. 3d., and whole-plate size at 1s. 6d. 

We have also had an opportunity of using one of Messrs. 
May, Roberts and Co.'s Sandringham extra-rapid aplanats. This 
lens works at F/8, and although not equal to the higher priced 
anastigmats, is a remarkably good instrument of the symmetrical 


type, equal to any other similar type of lens in quality. The 
Sandringham lens is well made, and mounted in stout brass 
fittings. It displays careful workmanship in its optical (ош 
tion, and in testing it on the camera we find it covers we 

at full aperture the plate for which it is listed. It is an ы 
doubtedly useful lens for all-round work. The 63 inch lens costs 
185. 6d., and covers 5 by 4 at full aperture; the 7 by 5 a 
(94 inch) costs 24s., and the 9 by 9 (124 inch) 305. A роса. 
to the above address will bring а full illustrated catalogue o 
Messrs. May, Roberts and Co.'s latest specialties. 


The disc is listed at the nominal price of od. only, and Ma 
reader should become the possessor of one forthwith. App 
tion should be made at once to Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree. 


THE *BORDESLEY" DUPLEX TINTO- 
BOARD MOUNTS. 


N excellent form of mounting-board has just been put un 
A the market in the shape of the “ Duplex Tjnto-Boar 
Mount." This mount is thicker and stiffer than the usual stout 
mounting paper now so popular for exhibition work, but 15 
still thin enough to allow of multiple mounting. It 15 an 
extremely useful degree of thickness, and should find immediate 
favour among those who devote care and thought to the mount 
ing of their photographs. In addition to this, the new 
“ boards ” are duplex in construction, 7.¢., they are made up 
of mounting papers of two different tints. Each board, there- 
fore, offers a choice of two tints for mounting, according to 
which side is used. Considerable care appears to have been 
bestowed upon the selection of these tints, which are quiet and 
neutral in their various shades. Тһе tints are various degrees 
of “ duffel grey," ‘‘ Tozie brown," and “ moss green," and are 
put up in three sizes, viz., 24 mounts с by 63 for quarter-plate 
prints, 18 64 by 73 for 5 by 4 prints, 12 7} by 9} for half-plate 
prints. They cost but 6d. per packet, and are remarkably good 
value. Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, are agents for their 
supply, or they can be obtained direct from the makers, J. and 
W. Mitchell, Bordesley Paper Works, Birmingham, who сай 
also supply larger sizes. 
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Old Leeds Exhibition.—Since the opening of the ** Old Leeds” 
Exhibition on the 24th July to the time of writing these notes, 
considerably over forty thousand people have visited the City Art 
Gallery at Leeds, where it is housed, and that fact alone will be 
sufficient evidence of the interest the general public takes in any- 
thing concerning “ grandfather days." Not only has there been 
appreciation shown by the citizens of the efforts of the promoters 
by their attendance, but the entire issue of the first edition of the 
Handbook has been sold out and a large hole has been made into 
the second edition. Readers are reminded that the exhibition will 
positively close on Saturday, September 26, and until then will be 
open to the public free on all days, including Thursday, on which 
day formeriy a charge for admission was made. 

ا 

Yorkshire Union Lantern Slides.—W. Н. Houghton, the 
lantern slide secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, is 
rousing the secretaries of societies to look about for their members’ 
contributions to the next winter set. He tells me that the set will 
be selected about the middle of December, and he is specially 
anxious the 1908-9 set should beat in merit any of its predecessors. 
He naively suggests that the quantitv, and to a great degree the 
qualitv, of the slides sent must depend on the interest shown by 
each individual secretary in keeping the set before the notice of 
his members. Mr. Houghton has sufficient faith in the response 
that will be made to his appeal, that he is now busy booking the 
set (vet to be made) to societies, and 15 arranging for its circulation 
during January, February, and March next. Secretaries and mem- 
bers, don't disappoint him ! ! 

e ES 

The Union's Portfolios.—The secretary of the portfolio section, 
Lionel Dickinson, is making a new departure for the ensuing 
session, and he asks me to announce that the invitation portfolio 
will be composed of prints the work of the members of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation. It is coming on the interchange system, 
and to ensure the return of the compliment to our Scottish friends, 
it will be necessary for the members of the Yorkshire Union to 
contribute a generous number of prints to provide ¿wo folios—i.e., 
onc to circulate amongst the Scottish societies and the other for 
Yorkshire. Will members of the Union kindly note that prints 
must be in the hands of Mr. Dickinson not later than October 31? 
His address, by the way, is 113, Athol Mount, Ovenden, Yorks. 
%ғ------ 

Sheffield Photographic Society.—1 have received the syllabus of 


the Sheffield Society, which is brimful of interesting subjects for 
the winter session. S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S. (of Leeds), 


YORKSHIRE. 
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opens the season with his excellent lecture оп “Real Ortho- 
chromatism," and later our Sheffield friends will have visits from 
Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Harold Baker, T. Lee-Syms, F.R.P.S., 
Tulloch Cheyne, John H. Gash, Harold G. Grainger, and other 
well-known lecturers. With an old skipper on the bridge (J. W. 
Wright) and a fresh man at the wheel (Secretary H. Merrill), we 
may be sure of a pleasant and successful vovage. 

Leeds P.S. Excursion to Knaresbro'.—The excursion season is 
fast drawing to a close and generally may be considered as a 
successful one from a photographic point of view. On August 
29 the two Lecds societies held their principal events, the Leeds 
Photographic journeying to Knaresbro’, where a pleasant afternoon 
was spent. А member of the society describes the old town of 
Knaresbro' (Cnaresburg) as lying within a deep ravine, celebrated 
(even in Yorkshire) for its happy combination of wood, rock, and 
water. Тһе town itself rises on a bold promontory of rock, rising 
on its eastern bank to a height of some 230 feet, Knaresbro' Castle 
being probably the most prominent object. The keep of the castle 
is probably the latest example of a rectangular keep, and the orna- 
ments generally are in the Late Decorative style and of the reign 
of Edward II. The signts of Knaresbro' are those of every old 
feudal centre: queer nooks and corners of the town, quaintly-named 
public houses, decayed market place, slumbering people, and all 
the traces of ancient civilisation, with the fine old church perched 
obove it in the background. Ав may be gathered from the fore- 
going, there is plenty of work for the camera, beautiful river scenery 
as well as quaint architecture, and many objects of pbotographic 


interest. m—-—— 

Hull Society Visit Leeds Camera Club.—The Leeds Camera 
Club on the same day entertained the Hull Photographic Society 
on the return excursion of the interchange. On arrival at Leeds 
they were met һу a good muster of the members, and at once 
proceeded by char-a-banc to Adel Moor and Woods, but unfor- 
tunately the secretary was unable to pre-arrange for sunshine, and 
consequentlv the birch and bracken were not seen at their best. 
It is sunshine that makes Adel, and its absence gave a flat effect 
to all the subjects. Exposures were, however, made, and the party 
reassembled to be driven to an excellent repast, that Aad been 
arranged for at the Mansion Hotel, Roundhay Park. If any de- 
pression had crept in during their sunless journey, it was rapidly 
dispelled when the president, Robt. Bourke, gathered his forces to 
the hospitality of the Mansion. Hotel, and it was a late hour when 
the Leeds homers wished their guests godspeed and a safe journev 


licme. 


ФН 


“РОТ-НОМТІМС” 


AGAIN. 


To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR,— With your permission I should like to call attention to a 
matter which is a sore grievance to exhibitors, organisers, and, 
I believe I am right in saying, judges too. 

I allude to the reprehensible practice of “ pot-hunting " in- 
dulged in by a few persons, who by a lucky fluke have secured 
a really good picture, and hawk it round to every exhibition, not 
with a desire to show what can be done with the camera, but 
in the hope of securing the award. 

Such a practice can only be stopped by concerted action on 
the part of exhibition organisers. I would suggest that it should 
be made clear that no print which has secured two first awards 
іп open classes can be admitted to similar classes at any exhi- 
bition, but must be entered in the champion class. Moreover, 


when a print has secured a champion award, it should not again 
be entered in competition in any class whatever. 

These are perhaps drastic suggestions, but I submit the evil 
requires a drastic remedy. 

At present the general run of exhibitors feel that it 1s hope- 
less to exhibit against the persistent “ pot-hunters," whose 
prints are naturallv exceptionally good, or they would not have 
gained such unenviable notoriety. 

If exhibition secretaries would communicate with me, I think 
a scheme involving only the exchange of award lists would bring 
about the change we all desire.— Yours, etc., 

FRED W. MEMORY, 
Exhibition Sec., Staines and District Photographic Soc. 


— — ge 
THE HINTON MEMORIAL FUND. 


TS fund will be closed at the end of the present month, 
and the hon. treasurer, Mr. Reginald Craigie, will be 
pleased if all outstanding amounts in the hands of societies, 
etc., will be forwarded to him at 52, Long Acre, W.C., marked 
“ Hinton Memorial Fund." 

It will be remembered that a committee consisting of 
А. J. Anderson, J. Craig Annan, A. H. Blake, George E. Brown, 


Will Cadby, Reginald Craigie, George Davison, Alex. Keighley, 
F. C. Lambert, Alfred Maskell, F. J. Mortimer, J. C. S. Mum- 
mery, H. Snowden Ward, and Henry Trueman Wood, was 
formed for the purpose of deciding upon the application of the 
fund. When all the amounts are in hand at the end of the 
month a meeting of the committee will be called, and the matter 
forthwith dealt with. 


| Á s. d. Ж s. d. £ s. d. 
Amount previously acknow- Thomas B. Blow ..................... 1 т о Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photo- 
MONE ынаны ы ым Ы 516 9 4 Croydon Camera Club ............ 1 I о graphic Association | ............ 211 O 
xx Auckland Photographic Cambridge and District Photo- — à 
ӘСЕ ырын es I 1 O sraphic- CUD leca aa 8 o : 
p GOSS 1 1 о Woodford Photographic Society... 1 6 о эз 18-4 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


OW that the rush of sending work to the two great exhibi- 
tions is over, a notable increase in numbers and quality of 
the entries in THE A. P. AND P. N. Weekly Competition is 
observable. There is no doubt that a great number of the prize- 
winners in these popular and instructive competitions become 
exhibitors, frequently with the same pictures, at the leading exhi- 
bitions. The increase in quality and quantity of the entries at 
the present time therefore points to the greater activity that the 
proximity of the shows has brought about, and the production 
of numerous pictures of high merit. 


The First Prize is awarded to Bertram Cox, 12, Queen’s Crescent, 
Lincoln. (Title of print, “Sunlight.’”) Technical data: Barnet 
Ortho. plate, backed; 1 sec.; F/8; 6-times screen; September, 
10 алп.; developed with amidol; enlargement on Kodak Roval; 
suiphide and copper sulphate toned. 

The Second Prize to E. G. Howells, 62, St. Rollox Street, Heb- 
burn-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “ Study of a Head.") Technical 
data: Mawson's Felixi plate; 10 secs.; F/8; 2 p.m. June; de- 
veloped with pyro-ammonia; toned bromide. 

An Extra Prize to F. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
print, “ Madge.") Technical data: 
Heliar lens, F/4.5; 3 p.m., August; 
with rodinal; carbon print. 

A Second Extra Prize to Alfred Leader, 14, Elgin Park, Bristol. 
(Title of print, “ Westward.") Technical data: Marion plate; 
1-20th sec. ; Goerz, F/11; evening, July; developed with rodinal ; 
bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to E. T. Robson, School Row, West Cram- 
lington. (Title of print, ** Bramble Blossom.") Technical data: 
Iso. S.R. plate; August, 5.30 p.m., dull; 22 mins; F/22; s-times 
screen; M.-Q. developer; enlargement on Lilywhite bromide, 
smooth cream surface, sulphide toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Thompson Plews, 10, Macleod Street, 
Nelson. (Title of print, “ By the Shady River.") Technical data : 
Imperial ortho.; 2 secs.; Busch Symmetrical F8; 3.30 p.m., 
August; developed with rodinal; enlarged on Kodak Roval. 

Hon. Mention. 

* Магу,” by Р. C. Pensey, “Тһе Limes," Ware Road, Hert- 
ford. 

“Ап English Rose," by 
Whitstable. 

“Cleaning Harness," by T. Farmer, 15, Grove Street, 
burgh. 

* Chain Harrowing,’ 
House, Shrewsbury. 

* Mist, Smoke. and Reflections," by Е. Bolton, ‘‘Scutan,” Spring 
Bank West, Hull 

“ Where Hill and Marsh Meet,” by F. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Sheffield 

“Volendam Youths,” by A. G. Else, Sherwood, Regent’s Road, 
St. Helen's. 

* Getting Ready," by R. McKinnon, 113, Acomb Street, Moss 
Side, Manchester. 

“ Feeding Time," by Easten Lee, 85, Osborne Avenue, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

* Playmates,” by A. Atkinson, 13, Bryanstone Road, Crouch 
End. 


(Title of 
Barnet Studio plate; 2 secs. ; 
in sitting-room ; developed 


A. H. Dodman, 89, High Street, 
Edin- 


3 


by Mrs. Geraldine Maude, Swan Hill 


“Tove,” Бу S. Н. Williams, 58, Orchard Lane, Leigh. 

"An Evening Study,” by Т. B. Witcombe, 18, Milton Place, 
Gravesend. 

Class I. 

David Orr,Woodford Green ; J. P. Chettle, Disley ; A. G. Else, 
St. Helens (2); J. Pilkington, Brooklands; S. Lister, Colne; Н. 
Lee Hophins, Leicester; А. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction; 
Н. Russell Allen, Watford; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; Chas. 
Lindsay, Bolton; J. W. Young, Leicester; J. Brooks, Port Talbot ; 
J. Bell, Fulwell ; Arthur Bates, Stockport; H. C. Buckle, Tewkes- 
bury ; 'A. Treverton Jones, Tregleath ; G. Le Artinano, Bilbao; 
L. Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; Wm. Duthie, West Hartlepool; 
А. D. Miller, Blyth; P. Lemming e Marylebone (2); Rev. C. O. 
Stewart, Hull; ). Brayton Scott, N. Shields; Thos. Aitken, Ler- 
wick ; T. А. "Ward, Louth; Miss E. Richmond, Falfield; Geo. 
Naylar, Consett. H. James Hendny, Glasgow (2); John Maddison, 
Middlesbrough ; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Baron's Court, W.; Rev. W, 
Berry, Preston ; E. Kenneth Hunter, Streatham; Н. L. Bloomfield, 
Forest Gate ; J. H. Williams, Kettering ; I. Ashworth, Nelson ; H. 
W. W. McAnally, Campden Hill; S. E. Briggs, Ilkeston; Miss 
Edith Farrer, Scarborough; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; John Hurst, 
Wakefield; T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; C. F. Lonsdale, West 
Hartlepool; R. M. D. Davies, Beckenham. 


Class II. 


P. Lemming, Marylebone; W.; J. T. Harrison, Morpeth; Miss 
M. Barker, Cambridge; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; J. W. Young, 
Leicester; E. Standish, Headingley; Miss Peard, Heavitree; А. 
D. Robertson, Swanley Junction ; iss Stead, Lymington; J. M. 
Knapp, Wolverton; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; Robert Black, 
Belfast; C. S. Coombs, Holborn, W.C.; A. G. Else, St. Helens ; 
Miss Wray, Bournemouth; Dr. and ‘Mrs. Dashwood- Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W. (2); W. H. Smith, Kettering; Tom Lord, 
Castleton; Donald Smith, Shefheld; Miss F. T. Tounsend, Swit- 
zerland; L. C. Brent, Woodford ; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington 
Park, W. (2); A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; A. D. Weir, 
Highbury; H. W. Fox, Bettws-y- -Coed; John Marshall, Croydon. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


J. Howard, Stoke-on-Trent; Mrs. H. L. Hopkins, Leicester; 
Miss E. B. Mander, Luton; T. J. Hopcraft, Aylesbury; E. H. 
Lav, Brockley; Capt. G. A. Hawks, Weston-super- -Mare; J. Snod- 
grass, Higher Tranmere (2); J. Stanford, Camberlev; D. H. 
Hunter, Е. Dulwich; W. P. Barker, Hull; A. V. Mellstrone, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne ; W. Н. Wills, Ilford; S. W. McDonald, 
Streatham; Miss E. C. Sharp, Edinburgh; Mrs. Baker, Kings- 
town; Cecil Reynell, Barnes; Miss M. Wright, Kidderminster; 
A. Ashfield, Shanklin; Miss M. George, Norbiton; Н. C. Caulton, 
Notüngham ; Mrs. W. Н. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed ; J. О. Cann, Brix- 
ham; G. Holmes, Belfast; J. H. Denny, Norwich; M. Courde, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.; H. Etherington, Lewisham ; Thos. 
Parsley, Lewes; Miss May ae Flints; T. W. Boot, Egremont ; 
G. H. Shelton, Richmond; : Е. Vine, Bridgwater ; Miss L. 
Keeton, Hove; L. C. Becker, Natal; H. E. Marshall, Nottingham. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints muet reach the office not later 
than the first pest on Friday, Sept. 18. 
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DECLARATION, -l hereby declare that І am а bona-side Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the wo k in the prod ction of this photograph was done фу me. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
ll be replied to by post, but each 
d by one of the Coupons printed 


answers to other questions wi 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


tt tll 


Copying Glass Positive. 
I have an old-fashioned photo, produced on glass, and 
require to make a copy of it. It is cracked, but for this the 
picture is in a fair condition. F. B. 
It must be treated in the same way as a print on paper, but 
care must be observed in lighting it to avoid reflections. The 
crack will show, but must be retouched out from the negative. 


Frosting Derl-room Window. 
1 want to give my dark-room window the appearance of ground 
glass. Could I do it by applying acid? A. W. 
No; cover it with white tissue paper, or give it a coat of “ ground 
glass" varnish. 


The “Best” Developer. 
(1) With reference to the best developer on page 55, July 21, 
can you tell me factor for this developer? (2) Will it keep? 
W. J. А. B. 
(1) The author states that the image will appear in from 10 to 
15 seconds, and development be complete іп from two to three 
minutes; therefore, dividing the latter by the former will give 12 
as the factor. (2) Yes. 


Acid Bath. 
(4) Is that а good acid bath given on p. 55, and will it do for 
prints, films, and bromide paper? W. J. A. B. 


(4) It is only suitable for plates and films. 


*" Blue-print” Paper Not Keeping. 
(1) I have been trying to make a paper for blue prints (using 
a formula given some time ago in the “А. P."), but find that, 
although stored absolutely in the dark, the paper gradually 
darkens, until in a month's time it is too dark to print at 
all. Can you explain where І am wrong? B. А. S. 


(2 АП such formule are unsuitable for coating paper that is 
expected to keep. Тһе paper should be used as soon after coating 
as possible. (2) An alcoholic solution of white shellac, made by 
dissolving 1 part of the shellac in two parts of methylated spirit. 


Alcoholic Mountant. 
(3 My chemist has been trying to mix up the alcoholic 
mountant so frequently recommended in your “ Answers ” 
page as being entirely free from cockling troubles. Your 
recipe (extracted from “ A. P.,” April 12, 1906, page 503) was: 
* Make a solution of 1 oz. (or more) of white (bleached) shellac 
in alcohol (2 oz.) so as to make a very viscid solution. It is 
a great improvement to add to each ounce 1 dr. of a saturated 
solution of gum mastic in chloroform." My chemist tried to 
follow out the instructions, but the result was an utter failure. 
He got the bleached shellac in a lump, broke it up, and put 
it with absolute alcohol in a bottle. At the end of twelve 
days it was not nearly dissolved, and the mixture consisted 
of small lumps in the more fluid solution. He then took it 
out and rubbed the whole down in a mortar, adding fresh 
alcohol, but the whole went almost to powder, and a little of 
this rubbed on the finger had no feeling of stickiness. Тһе 
addition of the gum mastic solution made no difference. As 
1 have several times seen this mountant spoken very highly 
of, I shall be glad if you would explain what is wrong. (4) 
Can ordinary shellac be used instead? The chemist said this 
would have dissolved in about two days and formed a viscid 
solution. E. W. B. 
In future please number each question to avoid confusion? 
(4) Your chemist evidently was supplied with stale bleached lac 
(or a sample that had not been properly stored under water), hence 


its insolubility; but we thought every chemist was aware of this 
well-known feature of bleached shellac. (4) Certainly; but you 
will find it a nuisance if you happen to get it on the front of the 
print—which is very likely to occur. If vou attempt to remove it 
with spirit, you will almost certainly render the edges of the print 
semi-transparent and smear the yellow stain over the mount; that 
is why we say “ bleached ” shellac. 


Ozobrome. 
In my first trials of the ozobrome process the bromide prints 
were hardly bleached, and the plaster, on development, gave onl 
traces of an image. Upon using a strong pigmenting bat 
(about 1:3) the prints bleached properly in parts, but irregular 
patches remained unaffected, and the final prints were patchy. 
The prints were made on an Australian paper; some were 
hardened in formalin, others were not, but this seemed to 
make no difference. Prints on Wellington paper (not hardened) 
gave much better results, with hardly any patchiness; but the 
final results were too dense, despite prolonged development in 
very hot water. After ten weeks I tried again, but found 
the pigmenting solution had lost its bleaching power, and would 
not act even when used extra strong. (1) What is the probable 
cause of the patchiness in bleaching? (2) I have been told 
that ozobrome prints are always denser than the bromide 
prints from which they are made; is this always so, or, if not, 
under what circumstances may it occur? (3) Does the stock 
pigmenting solution generally keep indefinitely, or has it been 
known to deteriorate in a few months? B. S. 
(1) Perhaps, being prepared for use in a hot climate, the emul- 
sion contained some hardening agent that caused the patchiness. 
At the same time, you must remember that prints should be 
hardened in the fixing bath before proceeding with this process. 
You should also bear in mind that (2) a strong pigmenting bath 
causes flat prints, without contrast (probably mistaken by you for 
over-density) ; whereas contrast can be obtained by using a weaker 
bath. More contrast can also be secured by adding a little of 
the citrate solution to the pigmenting solution. (3) We are not 
acquainted with its composition, so cannot speak as to its keeping 
qualities. 


Oyster-shell MarKings. 


I have some negatives that are тон by irregular wavy mark- 
ings, called, I believe, “ oyster-shell markings." I should be 
glad if you could tell me if there is any remedy for same. 


You should send an example. In some cases they are merely 
surface markings, which can be removed by rubbing the dry 
surface with chamois leather moistened with alcohol. 


Aerograph Colours. 
What is the solution used with an aerograph for working up 
bromide enlargements in black and white, and also sepia? 


‚ G. 
Ordinary superfine water-colours. Тһе Aerograph Company also 
supply special colours. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 


Six months, 5s. 64. Twelve months, 10s. 104. 
6s 


,, » а . 2 T. » 13s. 
s. 6d. » 


United Kingdom 
Canada ai 


Other Countries » 166. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, омс ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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By the time the present issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
is in our readers’ hands, the doors of the Photographic 
Salon will have been opened to the public. These lines, 
however, are being penned before the opening day, so 
we can only surmise as to the quality and character of 
this year's show. Тһе presence of ап overwhelming 
number of exhibits by American members of the Linked 
Ring will be the undoubted feature of the exhibition, 
and a collection of autochrome transparencies from the 
same source will also add to the interest of the display. 

e o е 

So many illuminants are in use at the present time 
that to examine pictures or photographs in natural 
colours by night is a matter of some uncertainty, as 
the colours themselves must necessarily vary to a great 
extent according to the light by which they are viewed. 
Incandescent gaslight is comparatively green, ordinary 
gas and carbon filament electric lights yellow, whilst the 
new metallic filament electric lamps give a light very 
rich in blue-violet. In the current issue of the Iluminat- 
ing Engineer, Mr. Leon Gaster discusses the spectra of 
artificial lights, and states that '' it 15 encouraging to 
find that we are making progress towards the desired 
type of illuminant." Тһе tungsten lamp, he goes on to 
say, is a marked advance upon the carbon lamp as 
regards the similarity of its spectrum to that of daylight, 
but in all artificial illuminants there is a lack of strength 
in the blue rays. It was recently thought by some 
physicists that too much ultra-violet and blue was pre- 
sent in the tungsten lamp light, and that it might give 
rise to a special form of colour blindness; this, however, 
has been altogether disproved by means of measure- 
ments made photographically of the spectra of daylight 
and tungsten lamp light by a Continental expert. 

& g & 

Considerable reductions have been made in the Aus- 
tralian tariff, as seen from an examination of the revised 
list sent out by the Manufacturers' Association of Great 
Britain. A duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem 
was originally in force on cameras, optical lanterns, 
lenses, and general photographic accessories, whilst 
these goods can now be imported into Australia free. 
There is room, however, for some uncertainty, more 
particularly in respect of rubber accessories, which are 
not considered as being ‘‘ integral parts of cameras.” 
On “ rubber goods,” we note, there is still а duty of 
twenty per cent., if imported from the United Kingdom, 
or of twenty-five per cent. if from foreign countries. 
What, then, is the position of the manufacturer who 
sends in a hand camera fitted with a rubber bulb release 
to the shutter, which is put inside the latter when folded 
up? Are all folding cameras to be undone and 
examined, a value set upon the ball and tube, and a 
charge made on these? If so, cameras for Australian 
export will probably be fitted with flexible metalfic 
tubing and a metal cylinder release. Photographic dry 
plates and negatives were also dutiable formerly, at 
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fifteen per cent. ad val. if produced in the United King- 
dom, or twenty per cent. if made abroad. We presume 
these do not come under '' accessories for cameras,’’ 
which are now admitted free. 

е GG @ 

Our readers should note that the handy rule which has 
been printed every week on the inner front cover of this 
journal will, in future, be printed on the back of the 
cover. This position renders the rule and measure of 
greater utility, as it is now possible to apply it without 
opening the paper or mutilating the cover. We have 
received innumerable letters thanking us for providing 
this useful accessory, and especially for the help it gives 
when foreign measures are in question. Тһе metric 
scale printed with the English measure affords an 
instant standard of comparison when dealing with Con- 
tinental sizes of plates, or other foreign sizes that are 
given in metric measurements. 

еее 

September is usually а calm month, a consideration 
where photography of foliage is concerned, especially in 
view of the increase in exposure necessary with colour 
filters for the correct rendering of the autumnal tints. 
Orthochromatic plates and screens, however, become an 
absolute necessity, if anything like correct translations 
of these colours is wanted, as Nature spreads her tints 
with a lavish hand, and the skill of the landscape worker 
will be tried to the utmost to secure pleasing pictures 
from the materials presented. This is the time of the 
year for the impressionist picture. Тһа is, the true 
impressionism of broad masses. Тһе low but workable 
light, and the lengthening of shadows, assist to this 
end; and the mist that is now noticeable in the mornings 
and afternoons helps to blot out excess of detail. 

е co ç 

September is the month when one gets some very fine 
fruit studies, and if carefully arranged, few things make 
better subjects for three-colour photography. In regard 
to this subject, it is worth mentioning that, owing to 
the shiny surface of some fruit skins, one is apt to get 
very hard high lights in the pictures, unless care is 
taken to avoid them in the lighting. These very bright 
high lights, due, of course, to the reflection of white 
light from the surface of the fruit, are sometimes very 
troublesome in three-colour work, though they make 
no difference with the autochrome process.  Mono- 
chrome pictures of fruit require almost invariably a red- 
sensitive plate, and a filter adjusted to give a full ortho- 
chromatic rendering. Тһе tendency to harshness has 
to be avoided, and metol or rodinal will be found 
particularly suitable developers for fruit studies. There 
15 much delicate and exquisite detail in many fruits 
which prolonged development in a soft-working and 
fairly dilute solution will bring out. These subjects 
printed on platinum paper, are always favourites and 
they make excellent lantern-slide pictures as well The 
subject will be found, however, not so easy as it looks: 
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The original aj this picture 
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Bv A. B. JoHNSON 


was specially commended in the recent “ Goldona " competition. 
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A WOODLAND BRAMBLE. By WALTER HARPER 
Awardea а {rize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Sale and Exchange-—-(costinwed.) 


+ WANTED. + 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, good half-plate or 5 by 4 camera, 
for snapshotting for presswork; will give 
uarter-plate hand or stand camera (Cameo), 

2 10&, in part exchange.—W. Н. Hum- 
phreys, Britonferry. 

Wanted, half-plate Anschutz outfit; ex- 
change new quarter-plate reflex outfit.— 
Fielding, St. George's. Square, Hebden 
Bridge. 

Wanted, good camera; exchange for 3 
double beautiful white ostrich feathers, 24 in., 
22 in. long.—State pee, Randell, 
s.s- ' Afric," Liverpoo 

LENS, ETC. 


Wanted, half-plate lens and shutter, good, 
cheap.—Little, 28, Gayville Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W. 


New Cameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 
Weare prepared to tuke old Cameras in 
part payment for New Cameras, etc., of 
ап het 


e ; the diflerence in price can be 
din nor woken poem" m 
System—acknowledged Lo the mosi 
liberal ever offered. 
Wrue for particulars. 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


Service, Photographic 
202 Ніск Holborn,Londonwe 
THE SERVIOE COMPANY (LONDON), LIMITED. 


THE MOST 
FASCINATING 
PROCESS OF 
MODERN TIMES. 


With the new Pigmoil Paper, any one 
can make Photographs in real oil 
colours, as the pigmeoting process is 
1 easy. Сіуез the greatest 
control of any process. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS SUPPLIED. 
1-pl., 8/3; 3-p!., 5/6; 1-pi., 6/8 
Postage 6d. extra. 
FREE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


are given to the public at our Exhibi- 
tion rooms every Thursday at 3 30. 


"TRADEX." *SWIFLEX;" and “ 
PLATES are % 


.“ с LLI 
Edition 


CORRECT 
EXPOSURE 


V e 
"$ Um 1 
v A 


2/6 


Post Free, 2/7 


POSTCARDS 
UNEQUALLED 


% Our 
— naw Price List ® 
“¥ wiil show BENE- > 


FICIAL PRICES to all 
Photographers, FREE TO ALL. 


‘є PHENOLIN,” tbe New Developer. 
1/4 per oz. ; 10d. per j-oz. Equal to the best. 
Cheap and goes a long way. 


Try the NEW * SWIFLEX" PLATE, 
about Н & D. ато. Backed and Unbacked, 


“PROCEX” Slow Copying PLATE. 


Prices, etc., as '" Swiflex " Plates. 


* TRADEX" PLATES, post free if 
ordered with 38. 6d, Worth ої other goods 
only. Unbacked only. See List. 

‚зоо, зоо, and 100 Н. 4 D. Transparency, 

ortho, special rapid, rapid, and medium. 


DEVELOPER ||“ 


WITH THERMO INDICATOR, 
Post Free, 1/3 


Special BEE METER 9 /_ 
for AUTOCHROMES, 
Special Autochrome Dial 1 J- 


for Bee or Queen Bee, 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THE WATKINS METER CO., 


HEREFORD. 


P.0.P., GASLIGHT, AND RAPID 
LANTERN PLA1ES. 
Magnificent results, Маск to red tones. 


«LILY WHITE" Bromide Paper is used 

by Prize-winners in all Competitions. 

Platino matt, art rough, extra rough, rough- 

art-cream, glossy, and semi-matt, Flat 

packer and post paid. Samples, all 
rade-, 3d. 


A TREAT TO WORK. 


GASLIGHT, Р.0.Р., BROMIDE and 
SELF-TONING PAPERS in Matt, 
Glossy, and Semi-matt. Samples ігее, 
postage 2d. 


« LILYWHITE " POSTCARDS, made in 
Gaslight, Bromide, СоШодіо- Chloride, 
POB, and Seli-Toning at POPULAR 
PRICES. Sampie Prices, 8d. 


“ВНЕЕМЕТТЕ ” is our new name for 


our Semi-matt surface. 


COLLOTYFE POSTCARDS, from any 


negatives or prints. Extra quality. 


To be Up-to-Date 


Your Camera must 
be fitted with a new 


HOILOS 


SHUTTER. 


Per aso... 18.64. sco... 98. 64. 
subject 1 1,000 ... 148. 6d. 
Samples free. 


POSTCARD PRINTING, Enameilled or 
Matt, Gaslight, and Bromide. 

36, 38 Sd. 100,68, 144,88. soo, 24s, 6d. 
1,000, 465.64. Titles, 34. each. Sepia extra. 
P.O.P. — 36, 86. 3d. 100, 78. 144, 1C8. 
aso, 16s. 64. 500, 328. 1,000, 608. Titles, 

, each. 

(12 cards each negative, mivimum for 
P.O.P.) Prompt delivery. Pom free. 


ENLARGEMENTS, BEST QUALITY. 
8$) x6j,1s.0d. ох 8,1s.3d. 15х18, 2s. 9d. 


[fs the . . 


Most Relia ble. 12х10, 18. 64. 15x12, 38.04. 20x16, 38. 6d. 
Of th Post free, Sepia extra. Mounting extra. 
the . . See List. Reduction for quantities. 


Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 


Highest Speeds. 


Can be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


W. KENNCOTT, PARIS. 


Kindly address Communications— 


HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
*LILYWHITE'" WORKS, HALIFAX. 


The New Works are the largest and. best 
equipped in the North of England, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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LANCASTER'S NEW 1908 MODEL. 


NO. 5 "PLANO-REFLEX" HAND CAMERA: 


Extra Long Extension (plate, 13} inches), 
allowing the single components of lenses to be used 
with ease, 


Full-Size Square Focussing Finder, giving 
horizontal or vertical views at will. (4-plate.) 


тес Decp Focussing Hood, enabling ground 
glass and mirror to be cleaned with minimum of 
trouble. 


x ч Many Minor 
Мт И 


d моле à m s 
127 a ded > 
wo) лт Ж 


Improvoments. 


^ 


THE PERFECT 
REFLEX 

CAMERA. 

Prices:— With 3 D.D. 


Slides ог ' Eureka" Day- 
light Slide, without lena :— 


late, £9; 5 by 4, £10; 
tp plate, £12. { 


LANCASTER'S 


1908 “EXCELSIOR INSTANTOGRAPH. ” 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


The 1908 "Excelsior instantograph” typifies the greatest 
advance yet made in Camera Construction, Every possible Movement 
required in any branch of Photography can be obtained with this Camera ty 
the simplest means, ігее from any unnecessary complication. The Move- 
ments include Double Rack-work Eripe Extension (the §-plate Camera 
has an extension of 23 :ns.), Rising, Falling, Swing and Cross Fronts, 
Swing and Reversing Back, etc., etc. The Bellows are of real leather, 
Revolving. Tirntable Top, Book-form Double Dark Slide, l.anca:ter's 
Special € паху К.К. Lens, Behind-Lens Roller-Hlind Shutter with Speed 
Indicator, 3-fold Stand, etc.,, etc, The Woodwork (which is of finest 
seasoned Mahogany) and Brasswork of this ou'fit are of the highest 
possible quality. Prices—}-plate, 50/-; і-гілге, 70/-; 4-plate, 110/.. 


J. LANCASTER 4: SON, LIMITED (Dept. P) F 
CAMERA BUILDINGS, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | E 
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OF REFLEX CAMERAS, ROLL FILM CAMERAS, FOLDING POCKET CAMERAS, 
FOCAL-PLANE HAND-CAMERAS, MAGAZINE HAND-CAMERAS, FIELD CAMERAS, 
LENSES, DAYLIGHT LOADING SLIDE, 
MODELS — POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
AND DO NOT ORDER YOUR NEW OUTFIT UNTIL YOU HAVE NOTED THE 

WONDERFUL VALUE OFFERED. : 


ETC, ETC.—CONTAINING MANY NEW 
WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE, 


"Kamrex-de-Luxe," fitted with Rising, Falling and Cross Front, 
Rackwork Double Extension, Swing Back, Reversing Hack, Folding 
Focussing Hood, ل‎ ' Lens, working at Ae Bausch. & Lomb 
“Unicum” Shutter with Speed Indicator up to r/rooth of a second, Double 
Dark Slide, View Finder, etc. v. 


ірі. £3 10 0; sby 4 £4 17 6; і-рі., 2660; і/г-рі., £9 0 О, 


EXTRA for ''Euroka"'' Slide (see below) in. place of Double Dark 4 
Slide, 10s, 1 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


LANCASTER’S “EUREKA.” 


DAYLIGHT LOADING SLIDE AND 
FOCUSSING SCREEN COMBINED. 


T 


Же Cua 
DAYLIGHTLOADING SLIDE 


J.LANCASTER& SON. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Acknowledged by all users by far 
the best sysiem jet devised forthe — 
daylight loading of plates and fat — 


PRICES :— {ре  sby4 фьузф piste 
Slide А bi Ж 16/- 16/- i18-  20- 
Envelopes for Plates or Films, рег 4от,...  5/. 6/- - &- 9/- 6, 


These Slides can be fitted to almost any existing camera using dark — 
slides, at а cost of from 2/- to 3/- extra. -a 


The Envelopes are made with a Special Light-trap, so that they can be 
жасын in the strongest light withoat tear of fogging the most sensitive 
Im. , Ro 
FULL PARTICULARS POST FREER, ER 


~ -— 
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SCP 


The “Queen” of Gaslight 
Papers fór Contact Prints 
and Enlargements of 
Superb Quality. Made in 
thirteen grades. 


таа The Tone and Quality of 
= х А a print on Self-Toning 


PAPER 


= be beaten, no matter 


ORIGINAL 
GASLIGHT PAPER. 


% — کا‎ oo UB UE apu 


TT 494 


what gold bath is used, nor 
what time-wasting and ob- 
solete method of gold toning 
is employed. 


Seven grades for all kinds of 
negative and effect. 


KODAK, LIMITED, ғ 
GRIFFINS, London. 


` a ow 
= 
\ “* À 
we EEA SES. 


Send 3 stamps for sample, glossy or matt, to 


MORGAN & MIDD, 
Richmond, S.W. 


T 


Wellington @ Ward, 
Elstree, Herte. 


ж 
.. К 


БЗД 


C. С. LANTERN 


(CONTACT GASLIGHT) PLATES 
e 


LANTERN. For Cold or Warm Tones.—Gives slides of prac 


tically any colour. For contact or reduction 


TONER & 
FIXER. 
A COMBINED BATH. 
RICH IN GOLD. 


Suitable for all kinds of 
Printing-Out Papers. 


6d, 1/3 and 2/- 


per Bottle. С. С. Contact Gaslight Lantern Plate.—For contact work only. 
| upon having LOCKYER'S ы қ іске er pon эра ee black to rich sepia by simple 
nsist : evelopmen o dark room requir 


ELLIOTT & SONS, L1D., BARNET. 


 RODENSTOCH'S 


|= APOCHROMATIC 
I  HELIGONAL. 


Focus, 94in., £IO 0 0 lizin., 215 0 0 i7iin., 278 15 0 
SOLE AGENTS 


CHAS ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), LTD., 9 and IO, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, Е.С, 


WELLINGTON 


a mn 


WELLINGTON | 
Po 


LANTERN PLATE] 


Recognized as the finest Lantern 
Medium yet manufactured. 


A splendid range of pure tones from 
black to red by simple development 


in gaslight. No darkroom required! 


Sole Manufacturers :— Full Catalogue of the 
WELLINGTON & WARD, “ Wellington” Specialities 
Elstree, Herts. Gratis on application. 
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“ Fussiness” 


Cecil A 


HE topic of the week for a majority of readers 

is the opening of the two great London Exhi- 

bitions, and a comparison of the displays of pic- 

torial work. At no period of the existence of 
the contemporaneous shows has so great a difference 
appeared in the type of work exhibited and the aims of 
the organisers. During the next two months innumer- 
able photographers and their friends will visit both the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, and the Photographic Salon at 
sa, Pall Mall East. It would be interesting to 
know the opinions of the unbiassed visitor as to the 
general quality and success of the work. The one 
show is representative, the other limited to one view 
of things—an interesting view no doubt, but partial. 
Th: former must, of course, lose somewhat in strength 
as it gains in breadth of view, for there is always some- 
thing impressive in a strong insistence right through an 
exhibition of one aspect of things. 

That this type of work has keen admirers there can 
be no doubt, even though they be confined to the mem- 
bers of the Salon Selecting Committee, whose produc- 
tions they chiefly are; but the visitor to London *' to see 
the shows "' will have little cause to grumble at the 
fare provided. 

The outstanding feature at the New Gallery is 
the manifest desire to be truly representative, to 
fulfil its function as the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, and show what has been done during the 
year by the best men quite irrespective of party or point 
of view. This was doubtless a more difficult task than 
to give a merely one-sided personal view, and we con- 
sider that the Committee of the К.Р. 5. are to be 
congratulated on the excellent collection of pictures they 
have selected out of the mass of work sent in. 

The Royal, consistently catholic, provides an exhibi- 
tion in which every type of work and worker is repre- 
sented. The seeker after examples of the latest develop- 
ment in pictorial photography, as well as the supporter 
of the ‘‘ usual thing " will find both on the walls of 
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By the EDITOR, 


the New Gallery. The Salon, however, this year pins 
its faith to one type of work only, what may be termed, 
for want of a better word, the ultra-Whistlerian style, 
the glorification generally of some detail, and its force- 
ful presentment with consummate skill. There are, of 
course, pictures in the best sense, but now and then the 
‘* out-of-focus ”” detail is somewhat predominant. Take 
“Тһе Wheel," by М. Arbuthnot, or his '' Pool," as 
examples of this. 

The satisfactory selection of pictures for any exhibi- 
tion is generally a difficult matter, and in any case the 
task is a thankless one. That the selection of the ex- 
hibits at the Photographic Salon has been conducted 
with remarkable rigour and attended with equally re- 
markable results, our correspondence columns will 
demonstrate. Rightly or wrongly, the committee 
appointed for the purpose of making this year's Photo- 
graphic Salon have done their work thoroughly. There 
can be no question about that. Тһе exhibition has dis- 
tinction. It is different from any other photographic 
exhibition that has yet been held in this country. Even 
the rejected ones will grant that, and so long as the 
transient notoriety thus achieved keeps the turnstiles on 
the move, the Linked Ring should not grumble. It 
will, however, be hard indeed if public appreciation falls 
in line with the view taken by the rejected and 
dejected ones. Тһе question then remains—who pays? 

There should, however, be no question at all as to 
the financial success of this year's “ Royal" The 
exhibition at the New Gallery may be summed up in 
the expression of a visitor on the opening day, who 
remarked, '' As an exhibition of pictorial photography 
it is below the average; as a representative show of 
photographic work of all kinds, it is excellent; but in 
any case it is a good shillingsworth. 

Apart, however, from the question of methods or 
morals, the two exhibitions will provide ample pabulum 
for many discerning visitors. Тһе early tribulations of 
the Salon, coupled with the attitude of the “ Royal ’’; 
the true course of real pictorial photography that never 
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did run smooth; the claims of the camera user to be 
taken even as his brother of the brush—all these 
matters and many others will recur to the older workers 
who have ''followed the shows." Truly history re- 
peats itself, and we fancy it is all for the betterment 
of the art of photography. 

An interesting show of purely British pictorial work 
at the office of THE A. P. AND P. М. also opens this 
week, and includes some of the latest productions of 
the leading pictorial workers. The fact that the Selec- 
tion Committee of the Salon '' could not find space for 
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Тһе Ghost of John Buil. 
Our contemporary with the 
bovine title seems to have gone 
quite crazy оп spiritualistic 
impostures. It is very old 
history that such so-called 


out of number, been proved 
that John Bull has been 


manifestations 
to be pure 
merely whipping a dead horse by photographing yet another 
spiritualistic fraud. By means of a flashlight let off during a 
séance at Leeds, a photographer succeeded in picturing the 
medium, disguised in a white sheet, and wearing a sugar-loaf 
cap, the latter, it is alleged, being improvised out of the 


have, times 
humbug, so 


medium's red woollen chest protector. Most mediums are too 
artful to allow flashlight arrangements to be made: in which 
case those who suspect swindling must fall back on automatic 
flashlight cameras. I do not know whether any such are now 
easily procurable, but over thirty years ago there used to be 
popular a little instrument of the pistol character, on pulling the 
trigger of which the lens was uncovered and a light flashed for 
about one-fiftieth of a second. 


The Dabb.ing Dolt. 


Writing of snapshots, it would be interesting and at the same 
time astonishing if one could reckon what is the average cost of 
each snapshot by amateurs that is printable and printed. Ве- 
fore plunging into estimates, let me caution the uninitiated that 
amateur photography néed not be costly. For instance, six- 
pence a week spent on materials will yield a hundred negatives, 
two hundred prints, and fifty lantern slides each year, and leave 
about half a sovereign over for developers, toners, and enlarge- 
ments. I, of course, presuppose that few or no mistakes are 
made. This, alas! is just what the ordinary person with a 
hand camera cannot avoid. I will not dignify him with the 
appellation of amateur ; for he is too often but a dabbling dolt. 
Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe has estimated that of a single day's negatives 
of a chemist who develops amateurs' exposures, only to per cent. 
were passable, the remainder being absolutely useless. Тһе 
chemist calculates the cost of the materials used as about 215. 
This would work out at 2s. 6d. for each passable roll-film nega- 
tive. Our moral is that it is better to spend twopence a week 
on a technical paper than half a dollar on each snapshot taken, 
which last should not cost more than threepence a time, and if 
plates are used, might not come to more than one penny for each 
good negative. 


The Photographic Pillory. 


It has for hundreds of years been considered proverbial of 
* much ado about nothing” to quarrel over the shadow of an 
ass. Nevertheless, this subject of contention will undoubtedly 
before long come to the front in an acute form, for it is the un- 
lawful—or at any rate unauthorised—appropriation of the 
shadows of asses -and of other animals, including His Royal 
Highness King Man—that the trouble will centre and rage 
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them ’’ may be regarded by some as a merit. If one of 
the best ways to ensure the circulation of a book is to get 
the critics to damn it at its birth, and if the same thing 
perhaps be true of pictures, then the collection of THE 
A. P. Ахр P. N., the “ Salon des Refusés," should be 
the most popular show of the three, and the offices of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. attract more people than Pall Mall 
or Regent Street. At any rate, there can be no doubt 
that a really first-class exhibition will be found at THE 
A. P. AND P. N. gallery, and it should be fruitful of 
many lessons in methods of selection. 


K 


By the Magpie. % 


around. Umbrellas, horsewhips, fierce dogs, even firearms are 
no protections when the Press photographer is on the make, so 
that it seems quite within the range of possibility that before 
long а law*will be enacted forbidding the publication of рог. 
traits or groups of people without the consent of those who are 

ictured. Some such a regulatien is, I believe, already in force 
in New Zealand. Perhaps better than the entire suppression о! 
Press snapshots would be the adoption of a law casting upon 
the photographer the liability to pay damages for publishing a 
photograph holding up to ridicule or otherwise libelling any 
person. Especial protection is called for by those who are un- 
fortunate enough to fall into the clutches of the criminal law; 
the often severe punishment meted out should not be aggravated 
by the photographic pillory which is at present allowed. 


Photographic Fireworks. 


One lives and learns, even when one is a hoary-headed plate- 
waster. The programme of the Great Congress of Photographers, 
Saturday, September 26, at the F.-B. Exhibition, informs опе that 
the fireworks on this occasion are “%о be of a special nature, 
photographically, and suitable to the occasion.” But one need 
not go so far afield as Shepherd's Bush to see “ photographic 
fireworks." There are about a hundred of them on view, day and night, 
at 5A, Pall Mall East, when for the modest sum of one shilling 
as entrance fee one can see not only a display of camera pyro- 
technics, but also settle the vexed question as to whether or 
not the camera can produce ghost-like spooks fearful enough to 
keep away the boldest burglars when they (the pictures, not the 
burglars) are hung just over the safe containing the family jewels. 


This msy be for You. 


I read last week in the Pall Mall Gazette of another fairy tale 
of photography. A wealthy flour merchant of Cleveland, Ohio 
іп a melodramatic moment, ° cast ой” his son for marrying 
against paternal wishes. The flinty-hearted papa has now re- 
lented and wishes to forgive the erring one. But how to find 
him? He sees in an illustrated paper a reproduction of a snap- 
shot of the Queen riding on the scenic railway at Shepherd's 
Bush, and among the people on the car he has identified the lost 
one. I hope he made allowance for the work of the gentle 
block-maker and equally gentle printer. Anyway, nineteen 
people replied to an advertisement addressed to Her Majesty’s 
fellow-travellers on the historic trip, fourteen personally turned 
up, and a few of them, admitting that they were not sons of 
the very wealthy advertiser, hinted that they would not mind 
being adopted as such. But if the young man really was on 
that car, he is one of the few who have not yet answered. In 
this case it will be all to his advantage to do so, and the 
camera may have done great service all round. But, as illus 
trating the growing difficulty of evading photography's omni- 
present eye, the incident is rather disquieting. The revealed 
person might just as well have been one who was “ detained in 
the City on business " that day. 


v A SPECIAL EXHIBITION AND AUTUMN NUMBER 44 


of "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” will be published NEXT 


WEEK: Reproductions of Pictures from the Shows and Critical Notes. 
j of seasonable matter and extra illustrations. 


Extra pages 
AAA ARAA A 4 


NO Increase іп price: Readers should order their copies Early. 
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5 S> A Series of Practical and Jnstructive Articles. 
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No. 1.-THE RELATION OF CHEMICALS TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ALF the things we do in photography are 

chemical operations. The making of an emul- 

sion, the development of a plate, fixing, toning, 

aluming, intensifying, reducing—in all these 
wc are causing certain definite chemicals to do certain 
definite work. Тһе photographer who “ does things ` 
with ready-made solutions ‘‘ according to instructions ” 
is a man doing chemical work with no knowledge of 
the chemistry which governs it. Every photographer 
should therefore be a chemist, and to do so he must 
know something of the general principles of that fas- 
cinating science. 

Every chemical substance can be resolved into one 
or more elementary parts. Ігоп 15 an element, but sul- 
phate of iron consists of three elements—iron, sulphur, 
and oxygen. Iron and sulphur chemically combined 
will form sulphide of iron. Iron filings mixed up with 
sulphur at the ordinary temperature form a mechanical 
mixture, as they can be separated again without resort- 
ing to chemical composition. 

The elements of consequence to the photographer are 
tabulated below, and to each one is assigned its symbol, 
and also the relative weight of an atom of it as com- 
pared with an atom of hydrogen, the lightest substance 
known; an atom is the smallest part of any element 
which can take part in a chemical reaction. 


А і А і С і Atomic 

Element. abel Weight, Element. Sabot. Weight. 
Aluminium А! 27 | Iron Fe 56 
Barium Ba 137 | Lead Pb 207 
Boron B II Magnesium Mg 24 
Bromine Br 80 | Manganese Ма 55 
Cadmium Cd 112 | Mercury Hg 200 
Calcium Ca 40 Nitrogen N 14 
Carbon C 12 | Oxygen O 16 
Chlorine Cl 35.5! Platinum Pt 194 
Chromium Cr 52 | Potassium K 39 
Copper Cu 63 | Silver Ag 108 
Gold Au 197 | Sodium Na 23 
Hydrogen H I Sulphur S 32 
Iodine I 127 


Let us suppose now that one atom of chlorine is 
combined with one atom of sodium; this would form 
one molecule of sodium chloride, or common salt :— 

Na+Cl=NaCl. 
Now since the atomic weight of Na is 23, and of Cl 
35.5, twenty-three parts of sodium are necessary to 
combine with every thirty-five and a half parts cf 
chlorine, and will form 58.5 parts of sodium chloride; 


58.5 is called the molecular weight of sodium chloride. 
Barium would combine with two atoms of chlorine to 
form BaCl;—barium chloride; gold with three, to form 
AuCl; iron with two or three :— 
Ferrous chloride, FeCl, 
Ferric chloride, FeCl; 


iron is divalent in FeCl, trivalent in FeCl. Ferric 
chloride will perform certain chemical actions with other 
chemicals which ferrous chloride would not; ferric is re- 
duced to ferrous by light: here at once is an action on 
which we can base a photographic printing paper, as 
we shall see later. 

All the metallic elements dissolve in some acid, giving 
rise to salts, thus zinc gives zinc chloride with hydro- 
chloric acid :— 

2п+2НСІ= 2пСі,+Н,. 


Zinc is clearly divalent. 


Now all acids contain the element hydrogen, which is 
replaceable by a metal. Sulphuric acid has the 
formula H.SO., and gives rise to sulphates. Nitric acid 
is HNO,, and gives rise to nitrates. If we subtract an 
atom of oxygen from either acid, we get 


H;SO.,—sulphurous acid, giving sulphites. 
HNO.—nitrous acid, giving nitrites. 


It is thus seen that by means of definite nomenclature 
it is quite easy to distinguish between the myriad 
chemicals in existence. It is equally seen how careful 
we must be, in chemistry, to spell correctly. 

One other point must be considered in this chapter. 
Certain chemical substances dissolve in water, and are 
said to be soluble; others, insoluble, will not do so. Use 
is made of this in the making of emulsions. 

Dissolve a little barium chloride in distilled water in 
one test-tube or measure, and some sodium sulphate in 
another. Mix the two; your two clear solutions will in- 
stantly give a thick, white, insoluble precipitate, of 
barium sulphate :— 

BaCl;t Na;SO, = BaSO,* 2NaCI. 


The sodium chloride formed as a by-product, being 
soluble, remains in solution in the water. If, therefore, 
you filtered the solution, barium sulphate would remain 
in the filter-paper as the residue; sodium chloride solu- 
tion would pass through as the filtrate. Ву heating the 
latter gently until all the water was evaporated off, you 
would obtain crystals of sodium chloride. 


— — — —e Rite — — — 


A FABLE. 


Cunningly Contrived and Agreeably Expounded. 


By E. SOPP (not a member of the Linked Ring). 


NUMBER of Husbandmen, who took Great Pride 
A in their Gardens and the Flowers they grew therein, 
agreed among themselves to make a Show, wherein the 
Best Blossoms from each Garden should be displayed 
for the Pleasure of all Lovers of Nature. Having called 
a meeting, they deputed Certain of their Number to 
carry out this Project on behalf of All. But when the 


Show was completed it was found that many Blossoms 
had been culled from some of the Gardens, while from 
others no Blossoms had been taken, to the Great Dis- 
may and Surprise of many. 
Moral. 
Do not depute to others what you can do equally well 
yourself. 
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After the Holidays. 
ү”. м Y the time these lines 

appear in print the 
majority of us will have 
returned from our vaca- 
поп to what Charles 
Jamb called ‘“‘that dry 
drudgery at the desk’s 
dead wood’; and, the 
days having shortened, 
opportunities for cycling and photography will have become 
proportionately rarer. Enthusiasts of the wheel may still scour 
the country after nightfall, with a well-trimmed lamp to show 
the way or placate the policeman; but (unless flashlight land- 
scapes or lightning flashes be in contemplation) the camera stays 
at home. More often, the photographer stays with it, and 
spends his evenings after office hours printing on bromide paper 
the negatives he has garnered 'twixt June 
and September. 


Autumn Excursions. | 
On fine Saturdays, however, afternoon 

trips may still be contrived, if too much 
time be not wasted over luncheon. Sunset 
comes miserably вагу, and though in 
summer plenty of photography can be 
managed after sunset, in autumn and 
winter the daylight fades as soon as King 
Sol has gone hind the horizon. For 
this reason, he who would aspire to do Saturday afternoon 
photography at this season must mount his steed betimes, or 
day wil have vanished before he has reached the scene of 
his operations. Тһе wise man will take his bike to the office 
in the morning and start straight from there at noon, instead 
of returning home first of all. 


The Suburbanite’s Sunday. 

The advent of Sunday gives him a full day, of course; and, 
provided Sunday photography be not conscientiously banned, 
much can be done, and in happy hunting grounds which during 
the week might have been unworkable. I remember when I 
lived in a suburb, my friends used to steer for the open 
country on Sundays, and thought me crazy because I frequently 
did exactly the reverse. But I was a photographer, and they 
weren't. And that made all the difference. The country re- 
sorts to which they went were often crammed with excursionists, 
bicyclists, and motorists, and were dusty and unpictorial in 
consequence. Whereas, if they had only followed in my wheel- 
tracks they would have found havens of peacefulness and soli- 

tude and dustlessness. 


City Solitudes. 

Where did I go? I went to the City, 
of course, the finest objective for a 
Sunday cycle-ride which a suburbanite 
could desire. In the °“ real" City—the 
kernel of business London—the streets 
are as empty, on Sunday, as rustic lanes, 
the air is pellucid, for no smoke rises 
from office and factory chimneys, and 
photography, if you know where to look 
for “ bits,” is a dream of delight. To 
be sure, as the day draws on, people 
begin to appear, and in the evening the 
thoroughfares between Liverpool Street 
and the Strand are quite a promenading-place for East Enders ; 
but if you only go early enough you will be astonished at the 
quietude you will find in this congested maze of lifeless 


buildings. 


Exploring E.C. Awheel. 

But why take a cycle? First, because there aren’t many early 
trains on Sunday from the suburbs to the “hub,” and you must 
start early; and secondly, because even in the City there are 
biggish distances to be covered, if you make anything like a 
detailed exploration of byways. With a bike you’re independent 
of omnibuses, trams, tubes, and trains, and can take your own 
time about the job. And, absurd though it may sound, a little 
cycling tour in and out and here and there through the net- 
work of “ E.C.," gives one a series of small surprises and 
* views,” as pleasurable as those on many a country ride. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURIST. 


Subjects and Apparatus. 


In autumn, then, when holidays are no more, and the light 
so short-lived that it does not last out a lengthy rural trip, 
suburban camera folks might do worse than spend Sunday on 
" сиу cycle-touring "; and en passant there is no reason why 
a visit to the service at one of the quaint, old, half-forgotten 
churches should not be sandwiched into 
the day's programme. Оп a sunny day, 
in the wider streets, snap work will be 
found to be quite feasible; nevertheless, 
a tripod is a safe investment, for the court- 
yards and archways which Mr. Blake and 
others have so beautifully immortalised 
almost always require a time exposure, 
and in some cases will be all the better 
of an iso. screen and plate. One advan- 
tage of so comparatively short an excur- 
sion is that we do not mind carrying a fairish quantity of 
impedimenta; and riding on the wood or asphalt paving, our 
belongings get shaken up but little, even if not very carefully 
packed. 

Tripods and Tripod Substitutes. 


As a rule, the view-point, in a street or alley scene, is at the 
kerb or near the wall, and tbis being the case, the bike itself 
may often be used as a support for the camera. А special 
pocket clamp, wherewith the camera can be screwed on the 
handle-bars as securely as on a tripod-head, is sold by some 
dealers; but the amateur can himself devise a simple clip to 
answer the purpose. The bike, meanwhile, is, of course, 
propped against the wall or fixed with its pedal jammed on the 
pavement. If you carry a tripod, it should not be the stumpy, 
dwarf affair, a foot or two high, which sufficed for landscape 
work. In architectural scenes, a tripod which lifts the camera 
a decent distance from the ground is almost absolutely neces- 
sary; indeed, as a rule, it will be found that the lens should 
be at eye-level, if not higher. 


Viewpoints Right and Wrong. 


As I say, the low tripod will do very well in the fields, where 
an exaggerated foreground is often wanted, or where a clear 
space can generally be found if it is not wanted. But in the 
streets, to place your camera а mere foot or so from the 
flags is to get a picture which at once betrays itself as abnormal 
though it would not show as such in an open landscape, where 
the curve of the ground and the absence of straight lines makes 
it difficult to detect whether the point of view was low or high. 
A really high tripod is consequently of great use in city picture- 
making. Before I possessed such a tripod, I was once or twice 
able to gain a high view-point by 
standing on the saddle of my machine 
(which was firmly steadied against some 
support) and snapping from thence. 
But now that I have a high tripod, I 
have abandoned such  precarious 
acrobatics. 

Figure Snape. 


Further east than Liverpool Street 
one finds “ Petticoat Lane"; апа 
though this neighbourhood is emphati- 
cally not one which can with advantage 
be explored by cycle, it is worth men- 
tioning as having possibilities for figure 
photography. Here, however, only a 
hand camera should be used, and 
preferably an unobtrusive one. Unlike the city, Petticoat 
Lane is more crowded on Sunday mornings than on week-days. 
There is a Sunday market, both here and at Islington; and 
I have obtained many snaps in both ; but should you cycle into 
town to tackle this task, I advise you to leave your mount at 
a convenient left-luggage depository. Otherwise you may find 
that while you have been taking a photograph, some crafty 
individual, hitherto at your elbow, has departed with astonishing 
rapidity, thanks to the aid of your wheel, which he has taken 
the liberty of borrowing. The London Sunday markets, in 
short, are not places where valuable property should be left 
unguarded even for a moment; whereas in the forenoon in the 
city no fear of interruption or annoyance need deter you. 
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NOW that 


the Pho- 


tographic Salon is 

open, amateurs in 

search of the flowers 

о! the year's photo- 

graphy will realise 

the difficulty in find- 

ing them fully 

represented at 5а, 

Pall Mall East. It 

is true that there is 

m a good deal of sheer 
a cleverness displayed 


on the walis, but 
this is not every- 
thing in the presentation of such an exhibition as the Salon. 
“Playing to the gallery ? will never help the progress of 
photography as 4n art, although it may appeal to the more 
shallow type of critic. The late Horsley Hinton, whose pic- 
tures would have been extremely welcome to the visitor at 
the present show, was one of the most consistent of exhibi- 
tors with a type of work that is badly wanted іп this 
exhibition. 

Hinton loved the study of light and atmosphere, selec- 
tive observation of form in plants, trees, and sky, and 
studious adherence to values. These things have not 
specially appealed to the Selection Committee on the pre- 
sent occasion. Іп fact, the pictures that call for admiration 
in respect ОЁ correctness of tone gradations might be counted 
on the fingers. Still, many of them have other qualities— 
dramatic contrasts and original arrangements of line and 
mass. Hinton, again, devoted himself enthusiastically to the 
cultivation of native talent, not in any narrow-minded sense, 
for no one better appreciated the foreign work which was 
given a proportionate place in the exhibitions, and no one 
was more alive to its stimulating influence on British pro- 
gress. In the present collection it is astonishing to note the 
almost insignificant part that British art is permitted to take. 
There is an abundance of talent—French, Austrian, German, 
and, mainly, American—but the familiar exhibitors who 
have supported the Salon from the first, and whose perse- 
verance has most contributed to the artistic advancement of 
photography, are almost entirely absent. 


Absence of old Favourites. 


People who have come, year after year, to enjoy the pic- 
torial work of Alexander Keighley, the intimate feeling for 
nature conveyed by Charles Job, the delicate vivacity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadby, and the individual manner developed by 
many others, to note their progress, and, perhaps, to follow 
their example, must be sorely disappointed. Truly, Mr. 
Keighley is inadequately represented by a small and unim- 
portant work in place of the brave show which formerly 
dominated one of the walls; one of Mr. Cadby's child 
studies, not one of his best, is to be seen, and there is a 
graceful little portrait by Mrs. Cadby. Also there are to be 
noted a favourable example of the tasteful manner of Mr. 
A. H. Blake, a capital little study of London atmosphere by 
Mr. Reginald Craigie, a characteristic architectural work by 
Mr. А. H. Evans, three autochromes by Mr. J. C. Warburg, 
and three Dutch scenes in Mr. F. J. Mortimer's newest vein. 
Some other British works are hung, chiefly those of mem- 
bers of the Selection Committee, who, it seems, have at least 
been able to secure a considerable amount of wall space for 
their own productions. But foreign genius, which, how- 
ever imposing, is not quite in accord with the English spirit, 
occupies the greater part of the walls. 
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Nationality in Art. 

There are some, I believe, who hold that art is of no 
country, but most of us regard it as an outcome of habitual 
influences and ways of thought. Тһе expression, however 
modified by the individual, must be due to the impression. 
Hence different characteristics are discernible in the art of 
different countries, just as the typical domestic architecture 
which carries on the spirit of old England differs from that 
of Holland or Italy. It might be thought that the plain 
duty of a representative British institution was to encour- 
age the native product in the first place, and only inci- 
dentally to exchange courtesies with societies or workers 
abroad. But while the present Salon, in the first place, 
gives hospitality to distinguished foreigners, it only inci- 
dentally hangs representative examples of the British 
product. I admit that there are exceptions to this state- 
ment. Тһеге are ten pictures by Mr. J. Craig Annan, eight 
by Mr. M. Arbuthnot, and eight by Mr. Walter Benington, 
who, although admirable representatives of this country, are 
showing much poorer work than in previous years, and it 
is an unfortunate coincidence that they all happen to be on 
the Selection: Committee, especially in view of the dearth 
of examples of the work of other British workers no less 
distinguished. 

The Selection Committee. 

The exhibition being arranged on such a novel plan one 
naturally examines the list of the Selection Committee with 
some curiosity. Mr. George Davison is the only other 
Briton among its members, but he is not an exhibitor. 
Of the remainder, the following are Americans—Mr. A. L. 
Coburn, who displays twenty-one specimens of his excep- 
tional skill; Mr. E. J. Steichen, with thirty-nine; Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz and Mr. Clarence H. White, who, as 
collaborators, muster only half a dozen, whilst Mr. White 
separately exhibits ten. M. Demachy sends a modest seven 
from Paris, and Mr. Heinrich Kühn, another member of the 
committee, is not represented by his work. Baron A. de 
Meyer, also on the Selecting Committee, shows twenty-eight 
examples, many of which have been exhibited at a public 
exhibition in London before. Many of the works of these 
exhibitors are on a small scale, exemplifying the autochrome 
colour process. Some other foreigners assist in completing 
the total of 203 pictures comprised in the show. 

The figures given will sufficiently indicate the Committee’s 
estimate of the comparative merits of British and foreign 
work, and if their measure is correct it certainly argues an 
astonishing decadence in the photographic art of this country. 
But I cannot bring myself to believe that after vears of 
steady progress there can be so sudden and complete a falling 
off, and therefore it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the Selection Committee has been misguided, or has failed 
to appreciate the character and merit of the home product. 


Autochrome Pictures. 

One is again reminded of the late Horsley Hinton's 
sane standpoint, on noticing the extraordinary prominence 
given to autochrome pictures, which make up one-third of the 
total number exhibited. Hinton’s view was that the artistic 
future of photography lay in such possibilities of control 
as would enable the worker to record his individual impres- 
sion of what he had seen, and to convey the sentiment which 
it had aroused in himself. But in producing an autochrome 
there is no possibility of control, and the worker is abso- 
lutely bound by what the process gives him. It is contended 
that he has control in the choice and arrangement of his 
subject. This is the preliminary step in ordinary photo- 
graphy, painting, drawing and sculpture. It is where the 
searching begins, where individual feeling, perception, and 
skill are called into operation to the highest of their possibili- 
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ties. To tell the artist that when he had posed his model the 
demands of art were satisfied might cause him to smile. 1 
am told, however, that in autochrome work, after the model 
has been posed, there is still something to be done corres- 
ponding to the artist's intensity of striving. There is expo- 
sure to be judged ! 

But, when all is said, the colour record is not that of 
human, much less of individual, sensation. It is arbitrary, 
mechanical, and fixed, and gives no play to a trained colour 
sense. 

One does not wish to crush a butterfly on a wheel. In- 
deed, I recognise that the autochrome process proves its 
capacity to produce striking, amusing and decorative results, 
chiefly in dealing with strong effects and vivid contrasts of 
primary colours. It is less satisfactory in the secondaries, 
and in the tertiaries it absolutely fails. The subtleties of 
subdued colour are not within its range. 

It is also much against the artistic and the practical value 
of the process that it is only seen through a transparency ; 
for unless the light can be controlled you get a glare that 
dazzles, or a dulness that prevents the colours from taking 
effect. On the whole, a soft, diffused light seems to give 
the best results. | 
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understeod if one imagines stained glass treated with minute 
realism instead of with the boldness, richness and decora- 
tive feeling peculiarly adapted to obtaining the best results 
from transparent colour under the changing influences of 
light. The best chance for autochrome workers is to study 
the artistic principles underlying the decorative use of stained 
glass. I do not mean that they should produce church 
windows, but if they understand them thev may be able to 
find some new and unsuspected possibilities in what is now 
no more than a pretty toy. 

A few well-selected autochromes might have been welcome 
as a means of exemplifving an interesting novelty, but so 
extensive a display shows a disregard of, or an incapacitv 
to appreciate, the real and earnest artistic purpose which has 
hitherto been at the foundation of the Salon, and without 
which it can be of no account. If the institution throws 
over traditions built up by years of praiseworthy effort and 
progress, for the sake of entertaining novelties, it is selling 
its birthright for a mess of pottage. І have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the sound sense of the members will have full 
effect in future years. Meanwhile, the Salon is badly in 
need of a leader—one who is in sympathy with its objects 
and traditions, and will keep it on the lines of steady pro- 


Lessons from Steined Glass. gress. A notice of the pictures must be reserved for next 
The anomalous character of this kind of work may be week. 
«пинин» 
—— — tie — — — — 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON—An Open Letter. 


SIR,—I am not one to ventilate my grievances bv writing to the 
Press, but it appears to me that there are occasions when it is 
both necessary and expedient to get at the truth of apparent 
injustice, both for the sake of the public themselves and to clear 
the reputation of those who seem the offenders. 

We outside exhibitors have alwavs known that the judgments of 
the Linked Ring were sane and just ones, and although we have 
often had occasion to smart under the drastic application of their 
rejecting powers, we have felt that, at any rate, such power was 
exercised by the majority of a body of men in the very forefront of 
British pictorial photography, our pictures returned to us with 
the magical A, B or C on the back, showing that they had been 
before the Ring and had been marked on their merits. Тһе con- 
filence which we felt hitherto we do not, judging, at any rate, by 
the opinions of those I have talked with, feel this year, and I am 
sure that photographers in general would like to be reassured on 
some of the following points before such confidence can be 
restored. 

(a) There has alwavs been a rule (it appears on this vear's entry 
form) to the following effect: “ Pictures which have been already 
publicly exhibited in London will not be accepted." 1 had the 
pleasure of seeing at the Goupil Gallery the pictures of Messrs. 
Coburn and De Meyer. The majority of De Meyer's pictures 
accepted at the Salon were оп the Goupil walls. The public are 
led to hold back certain pictures from their chance of being hung 
at the Salon because they have been already publicly exhibited in 
London, but a member of the Selecting Committee, it appears, 
has power to break the rules of the Salon, in the matter of his own 
works, with impunity. This is not good faith or justice to the 
outside photographic public. 

(b There is a rumour abroad, and I have heard of it in 
several different quarters, that nearly all the work of the Selecting 
Committee passed into the show without being judged; in fact, 
that some of it had not arrived at the gallery till long after the 
selection was over. The Linked Ring has judged a// the work 
sent in in the past, and has, as far as the public know, very seldom 
handicapped the small space available by accepting work by invita- 
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tion. If a large part of the space in this very small gallery is 
already earmarked, then the public should know it, and not be 
allowed to spend their time and money in the hopeless endeavour to 
get pictures hung when the wall space has been already extensively 
allotted. 

(c) In past years the Salon exhibition has been representative in 
character. It may have erred at times on the side of accepting 
the bizarre and the unusual in a too marked degree, but we out- 
siders have always felt it to be fairly representative of the best 
work by the best English photographers. We do not feel so this 
vear. A certain element—the Photo Secession, іп fact—abso- 
lutely outweighs and overrules the whole exhibition this year. 
Nearly 60 out of 137 exhibits are by members of that body, or, if 
we add the autochrome section, 99 out of 202, or half the exhibits, 
the names so represented being only eight out of forty exhibitors. 
Think of it, the work of eight exhibitors out of forty comprises 
half the show. 

(d) The Selecting Committee have hung so large a proportion of 
their own work that there is little room left for the general public. 
Five members of the Selecting Committee have hung 50 of their own 
pictures out of the 137 accepted, thirty of the remainder are by 
svmpathisers with their point of view, so that only thirty frames 
are left as representative of British photographers other than the 
ultra American standpoint. 

Now, Sir, here, surely, is judging run mad. Тһе Linked Ring 
were no doubt desirous of including their strong work in reason- 
able proportions when they admitted the Photo-Secessionists to have 
places on their Selecting Committee; but, having received hos- 
pitalitv, they should not have abused it and allowed themselves 
to turn and rend their hosts. If I invite a man to dinner, I do not 
expect him to go away with my scalp in his pocket. The cuckoos 
of the Linked Ring, however, have no such scruples. 

It seems to me that unless the Linked Ring can assure the public 
that such methods are of the past and will never recur, and that 
thev have no intention. of being a mere branch of the Photo- 
secession, the British. photographic public will cease to support 
either with their pictures or their shillings. 
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Photographic Instruction at the Bermondsey Settlement, Farn- 
combe Street, Jamaica Road, S.E.—Many amateurs are desirous 
of receiving photographic instruction, but have a rooted objection 
to attending classes after their day's work is over. А class for 
photographic instruction has been arranged at the Bermondsey 
Settlement to meet on Saturday afternoons, from 3.30 to 5.30 p.m., 
to supply this want. The full syllabus may be obtained by writing 
to the secretary, Miss M. A. Bretherton, В.А., at the above 
address. "The first lecture is to take place on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 26. Тһе fee for one term's lectures is 1s., in addition to the 
Settlement fee of 1s., but all photographers are to be admitted 
free to the first lecture on the 26th. Each lecture is to be followed 
by practical work in a laboratory which is to be speciallv fitted 
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for that purpose. Тһе shilling fee covers all costs, and members, 
in addition, will have the free use of an enlarging room. Both 
ladies and gentlemen are eligible for membership. The Settlement 
is situated within ten minutes’ ride from London Bridge. Trams 
from Deptford pass the end of the street, and it is only five 
minutes’ walk from Spa Road Station. 


A well-illustrated catalogue of the Photographic Exhibition 
held at Posen in connection with the Convention of the Deutschen 
Photographen-Verein is to hand, and is chiefly of interest on 
account of an excellent three-colour reproduction from an auto- 
chrome landscape. The exhibition was open from August 24th 
to the 13th of the present month. 
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POLPERRO FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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SMITH LISTER, 


[Our contributor, who has recently spent an enjoyable holiday in the charming little Cornish fishing village of Polperro, writes 


enthusiastically to us of his experiences and encloses some prints from his negatives. 


two others on this page. 
visited, we publish 
in the future.—EbD. 


HE little village of Polperro, formerly a stronghold of 
smugglers, now the beloved of artists, is situated on the 
south coast of Cornwall, some five miles from the old 

town of Fowey, and twelve and a half from Liskeard. To 
reach this old-world village, one had best travel on the G.W. 
Railway as far as Liskeard, leave the main line at 
Liskeard, and journey down to Looe by the Looe and Lis- 
keard Railway. At Looe this line terminates, but, fortunately 
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A CORNER OF THE HARBOUR, POLPERRO. 


for the traveller bound for Polperro, coaches meet the trains 
twice daily (Sundays excepted). 

There are a few good places for the accommodation of 
visitors at Polperro, and the charges for board, etc., are 
very moderate indeed. Іп fact, my week's holiday, includ- 
ing railway fares, board and lodgings, photo- 
graphic plates, fees for use of dark-room, etc. 
(dark-room at the post-office), did not exceed the 
sum of Z5 for expenses. Considering that my rail- 
way fares alone amounted to 315., I think that I 
am correct in stating that the charges at Polperro 
are most reasonable. 

The coach drive from Looe is fairly pleasant, 
though it is rather hard work for the horses; but 
it leaves one plenty of time to look back over the 
lovely valleys and high wooded hills. 

Just at first one sees nothing of Polperro, but all 
at once it bursts upon the sight as the road runs 
round a bend, a striking, huddled group of houses, 
cast so strangely into a heap as to produce the im- 
pression that they must have been built originally 
upon the hillside at comfortable distances apart, 
and that by some slipping of the rock foundations 
the houses have slid and slid until they can slide 
no further, but are brought to a standstill at the 
very bottom of the hollow. Тһе confusion of the 
town is immense. It is a labyrinth of winding 
alleys, often ending in a cul de sac. But the 
downward sweep of the headlands is superb; and 
under the towering cliffs, studded with bosses of 
golden furze, lies a little pier and harbour, with the 
sea foam flying sharply round the jutting peaks of 
rock before a stiff south-wester, while the gulls wheel 


One of these we reproduce on page 288, and 


А5 our correspondent's letter contains several useful pieces of information respecting the district he has 
art of it for the benefit of other readers who may be in search of a picturesque locality for a holiday now or 


and most of these depend on the fishing industry for a liveli- 
hood. Just a word about the fishermen of Polperro. They 
are a set of fine obliging fellows, but, like most Cornish- 
men, they are very superstitious. Let me here advise any- 
one who proposes to spend some time in Polperro to keep 
his camera indoors on Sundays. Last year a party of photo- 
graphers came over to Polperro on Sunday, and about 
Thursday of the following week I was conversing with some 
fishermen and sympathising with them because the in- 
clemency of the weather was causing them to remain ashore, 
when one old fisherman made remarks something to this 
effect: “We expected to have bad weather this week, sir." 
Of course I inquired how it came about that they expected 
bad weather, and the answer given was: * Well, sir, there 
were some gentlemen down here last Sunday taking photos 
like you do, sir." *But you did not see me taking photos 
last Sunday." “No, sir; and we thinks all the more of you 
for it, sir. We were bound to have foul weather with them 
gentlemen taking photos around here all last Sunday." Of 
course I did not contradict this statement. Still, I should 
advise all photographers who visit Polperro to observe the 
Sabbath whilst staying there. 

It appears to be impossible to purchase plates, etc., in the 
village; therefore visitors should take along a good supply. 
My last piece of advice is: Rise early if you wish to secure 
pictures at Polperro. Many times whilst staying here I have 
risen at five in the morning, and have been well repaid for 
doing so. Polperro is a charming place at any time of day ; 
but in the early morning, when the mists are still clinging to 
the headlands and creeping away from the harbour, then 
is the time for pictorial effects—at least, that is my opinion. 

The following technical data of the accompanying illus- 
trations may prove useful :—{1) “Still Waters іп an Old- 
World Harbour—Polperro ” (page 288). Paget Ortho Special 
Rapid plate. ọ in. R.R. lens, F/20; à sec. exposure, at 
12.30 p.m., on a dull, hazy day in August. Pyro-soda de- 
velopment. (2) *A Corner of the Harbour." Paget Ortho 
Special Rapid plate. 5 in. Aldis lens; F/6; 1-30th sec. ex- 
posure, at 2 p.m. o'clock, on a bright day in August. Stand 
development; rodinal. (3) *On the Quay." Paget Ortho 


ON THE QUAY, POLPERRO. 


Special Rapid plate. 5 in. Aldis lens; F/6; 1-30th sec. ex- 
Stand 


shrieking overhead. posure, at 10.45 a.m., on a bright day in August. 
The population of Polperro numbers about 700 people, development; rodinal. 
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SOME № NOVEL LIGHTING EFFECTS. 


Ву Н. ESSENHIGH CORBE. 


N a previous article I dealt at some length with the 
almost endless possibilities that different methods 
of lighting figure studies opened up to the serious 
photographic worker. 

The art—for it is, 1 maintain, essentially an art—of 
lighting the subject seems to me to be an important 
point which a great number of photographers do not 
realise. 

And it certainly is a subject which has not been too 
often dealt with in the photographic press. 

We read a great deal upon such subjects as composi- 
tion and arrangement of subject, etc., and upon the 
methods of posing our sitters, besides the many useful 
articles upon the technical part of our work, but very 
little has been written upon lighting. 

Now, the professional knows perfectly well that suc- 
cessful lighting in a portrait—a portrait, that 1s, which 
the general public wish for—is at least half-way to a 
successful portrait itself. 

A glance at the advertisement columns will prove how 
much both masters and assistants are alive to this fact. 
One will see almost in every case of an operator's 
advertisement, “ Well up in lighting and posing.” 

The amateur portraitist, however, as soon as he has 


once learnt to ‘‘ place the sitter at a good distance from 
the window," and to ‘‘cover the lower half of the 
window with tracing paper,” etc., seems in many cases 
to imagine that he has learnt all there is to know of the 
subject. 

Yet as I hope to prove, if only he would not confine 
his efforts to this one maxim, but would think why he 
must always do what he has been told, and what effect 
that special form of arrangement has on the subject, he 
would then begin to think in a different strain. 

He would then begin to use his brains for himself, 
and work out different schemes, and arrangements for 
producing the effects of his schemes, which in the end, 
besides onlv giving him much pleasure, would inevitably 
lead to the advancement of the quality and originality 
of his work, and even perhaps leave a tiny mark upon 
the large chart of advancement of photography in the 
realms of art. 

Our art has advanced, there can be no doubt, with 
tremendous strides, both technically and artistically, 
during its short life, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that it is still advancing, and will advance more 
even than perhaps the most ambitious at present hope 
or foresee. 
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LANDSCAPE. 


(See Article on Fuzziness апп So/fness, p. 279) 


It is just the small, simple, but original ideas that 
even the most humble of us may stumble upon, that 
will, if they are carefully tested and given to others to 
test too, help in the end to bring about this advance. 

It is just one of these little ideas that prompts me to 
pen these lines, and to present the illustrations to my 
fellow workers in order that they may either commend 
or condemn them, and although I do not place all the 
illustrations forward as artistic, they will, if the editor 
sees fit to publish them, prove the possibilities of my 
method, which other workers can then either use, if 
they think it worthy, or can discard, or remember that 
it was the creation of a certain worker, and make a 
mental note not to waste their time as he did. 

I probably may be by this time considered somewhat 
of a crank upon devising methods of imitating certain 
effects, but I can only hope that my efforts have proved 
that, whatever they do not realise, they at least prove 
the endless possibilities of producing certain effects 
which our oldest, indeed the first and even now mostlv 
used friend as an illuminant, that is, daylight, 15 
capable of. 

That he has been severely hit, and in many cases 
turned out in favour of the more modern artificial light, 
is well known; but when properly treated he will do a 
great many things that flashlight, etc., will also do, and 
will also do things they cannot do; but we must not 
argue upon this point, as their merits are both too high 
and too useful to decrv either. 

Referring to the present illustrations, they were all 
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taken by means of daylight reflected from a mirror upon 
the floor in front of the sitter. 

This is easily accomplished if a skylight is available, 
by shutting the sitter in a sort of large tent made of dark 
curtains, etc. 

Then the light falling upon the top of the tent will 
naturally leave the sitter in rather a dark shadow; but 
the light will be so bright upon the mirror that it will 
reflect upwards upon the model, giving the effects seen 
in the illustrations on pages 266, 274, 275, 277, and 287. 

Such subjects will naturally be rather contrasty 10 
their lighting, and will give one a quite different scope 
for °“ out of the ordinary ’’ subjects. 

It might be that one wants for a particular reason to 
portray such a subject as ''Pierrette "" (p. 266), 
which, although certainly very stagey, is at least un- 
common. 

This particular form of what I term “up lighting " 
also has the curious power of very much altering the 
likeness of the model, and it also alters the whole 
appearance of our picture. Readers should experiment 
for themselves, and make comparisons of the results 
produced by this form of “up lighting," and the 
ordinary studio or room lighting. The difference will 
surprise them. 

The worker who cares to make the few preparations 
and experiment upon the lines I suggest will, I am sure, 
find the subject an extremely fascinating one, and It 
will, I believe, give him fresh impetus in the art which 
we all wish to foster and possibly help to elevate. 
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S a rule I 
am alone 
when making landscape photographs; but the other day 
I had a companion. “ Why don't you stop down? ” he 
asked me, after looking at one of my pictures on the 
focussing screen. And when I came to think of it, I 
really had no reasoned answer to give. I knew that to 
use a smaller stop would be to spoil my picture; but— 
if ever I had thought the matter out—I had long ago 
forgotten just why this should be so. | 

The late Horsley Hinton, in his book, '' Practical 
Pictorial Photography," says: ''Speaking from my 
own experience, the pictorial advantages of using 
very large apertures was brought home to me 
more by accident than intention, for I found that 
late evening pictures in which, owing to the de- 
ficiency of light, large stops or even open aperture of 
the lens had been compulsory, invariably gave a better 
rendering of atmosphere and therefore distance, truer 
relative tones, and therefore better perspective, and a 
roundness of modelling not present in those pictures 
made with smaller stops.” 

In short, this matter of the superiority of the large 
over the small stop is one of those bits of experience one 
picks up in practice, which one perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously demonstrates to oneself, as it were, and which 
one promptly forgets in theory while remembering in 
action. Thus, when the poser was put, “ Why don't 
you stop down? " I was at first ónly able vaguely to 
murmur something about °“ destruction of atmosphere ” 
and '' undue excess of detail ’’; and my friend no doubt 
thought me a faddist. 

Had he known my methods further, he would probably 
have asked me another riddle, something like this: “ If, 
as you confess, you are going to print your picture on 
the roughest paper and thus lose still more of its detail 
and sharpness, why shouldn't you anticipate this by 
throwing the picture even further out of focus on the 
screen, and subsequently you wifl be able to print on 
smooth paper, if you like? " 

Here, again, I should have been at a loss for a reply; 
for the truth is, I nearly always rely on enlarging, or on 
a rough paper, or on printing through a sheet of cellu- 
loid, or even on printing from the glass side of my nega- 
tive, to diffuse its focus a trifle. Why should I not get 
this extra diffusion in the first instance, by fuzzifying on 
the screen? Why do I practically always focus sharply 
on my '' principal object " when in printing I purpose 
deliberately to reduce that object's sharpness? 

The question is interesting, for—unlike the large versus 
small stop—it is one in which workers are still of very 
divided opinion. For myself, I can only say that I do 
not find that the result of throwing your view out of 
focus on the screen is the same as that of throwing your 
picture out of focus in printing. It is difficult precisely 
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A NOTE FOR BEGINNERS. 
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to explain my meaning; but the long and the short cf it 
is that, to my eye, at any rate, the former type of fuzzi- 
ness looks °° fuzzy,’’ while the latter type of fuzziness 
looks only ‘‘ soft." In the former type of picture the 
fuzziness is universal and unrelieved; in the latter, the 
eye has comparisons to make and judges the principal 
object sharp because the remainder of the composition 
is unsharp—though what is really the case is that the 
principal object is merely less unsharp than the subordi- 
nate ones. 

In making landscape photographs I nearly always 
focus sharply on the principal object, and, in addition, of 
course, I try to emphasise it by placing it in the strongest 
position in the composition, and in nine cases out of ten 
in the foreground (though these, needless to say, are 
elastic rules). When the negative is developed, I find, 
generally, that there is a certain crudeness about that 
part of it which was focussed on; and, further, I 
find that in most compositions the sharpness of focus is 
apt to '' slop over,” into the adjacent neighbourhood. 
For example, if I have focussed on a tree, the grass 
blades at its root and in a line with its root, are as sharp 
as it is, and their detail is far too niggling. Ву printing 
from the glass side of the negative, I diffuse the little 
minutiz of detail in the grass; I mass it and soften it: 
but the tree trunk, being a large and prominent object, 
and being at the crux of the composition, though soft- 
ened likewise, is still emphasised as strongly as ever. 

If, however, I had softened the grass blades in focus- 
sing, I should not have got quite the same effect as I 
have got by softening. the whole thing in printing. 
Firstly, I should probably have had to throw the dis- 
tance unduly out of focus; in some cases it would have 
had to go so far out of focus that it would be a mere 
blob of negatioa—or, worse still, a series of blobs. 
Secondly, I might have had to embrace a different angle 
of view; the racking of the lens a little further out may 
make a lot of change in the effectiveness of the com- 
position. And, thirdly, I should have had to focus on 
some imaginary point nearer the camera than any object 
in the field of view (for a point further than any point in 
the field of view would either have made tke sky sharp— 
a fatal defect in an out-of-focus landscape—or else have 
been so short-focussed as to lose all form and shape 
whatsoever). Well, if I focus on some point nearer than 
any in the field of view, the consequence will be that my 
picture grows sharper and sharper towards its bottom 
edge; and though even quite at the margin it may not 
be dead sharp it will, at least to the eye, seem sharper 
there than up above; and for any part of the picture 
even to seem sharper than the principal object, is almost 
always a mistake. 

The explanation of all this sounds a trifle roundabout 
and obscure; but, as I say, these things are a matter of 
experience more than of reasoned. logic or scientific 
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experiment. Апа let me add that I write above of the 
behaviour of a common anastigmat lens, such as most 
ordinary photographers use; and my remarks do not 
apply to lenses like the Bergheim, or the new French 
pictorialists’ lenses (which are deliberately constructed 
to give softness without too extreme loss of definition); 
or even of some portrait lenses. Тһе average beginner, 
sallying forth into the field determined to produce the 


type of soft landscapes he sees taking high places at. 


exhibitions, often finds that, when he throws the whole 
of his picture out of focus, chaos results, for spots of 
light, say, seen through trees, swell up into bubbles of 
senseless glitter, and distant hills become mere bulbous, 
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double-edged fog-marks. If, instead of aiming at this 
extreme '' impressionism,” he will arrange his picture 
in such a way that there is a good space between the 
principal object and its background, and will focus on 
his principal object as sharply as maybe; and then subse- 
quently print the negative either on rough paper, or 
enlarge it through bolting cloth, or print it from the 
glass side of the plate, he will get a diffusion which is 
soft without being formless, and in which the principal 
object and its background retain their shapes, are recog- 
nisable, and yet are not crude or atmosphereless. Sub- 
sequently, he may develop a taste for French lenses— 
but that is another story altogether ! 


On the Desirability of Filtration. 


Ву CECIL А, COLYER, A.M.LC.E. (Bombay). 


rather a rarity, and usually belongs to either the °“ first 
flush ” or to the “ dabbler " class, the former being а 
gnat-straining, camel-swallowing crowd who use distilled 
water for most things, and carefully grasp the P.O.P. print 
in process of toning with finger and thumb fresh from the 
hypo bath. Тһе masses do not filter their solutions, and in 
these days of granulated hypo at 2d. per lb., and your re- 
crystallised this and that, there is far less need to do so than 
there was even ten or twelve years ago, when the fixing 
bath contained a fair proportion of blue paper and straw in 
every pound at the select price of 4d. 
Londoners and dwellers in large towns can generally de- 
pend upon a good service of filtered water, but in many 
places—such, for example, as here in India—one has to put 
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T: E amateur photographer who uses filter papers is 


up with any kind of water—clean, doubtful, or dirty—and 
іп апу case liable to contain finely divided foreign matter 
likely to stain or adhere to the print. 

At home I used to find a thin piece of flannel, or even a 
few folds of old handkerchief tied over the nozzle of the 
water-tap, very effective in straining off any small particles 
of rust that might have accumulated in the water-pipes or 
the cistern. The one point to remember, however, is that 
the cloth must be frequently changed, or the remedy will 
prove worse than the disease. This mode has the additional 
advantage of inducing the water to flow in a smooth, steady 
stream, however low the tap is turned, instead of in erratic 
noisy splashes, a great consideration when you have many 
prints or plates to wash, as in the case of the former it pre- 
vents creasing, and in the latter the abrasion of the edge of 
the film and the danger of frilling. 

Now the filtering of solutions, even though necessary, is 


often neglected through laziness, and sometimes through 
ignorance of the correct method of fixing up the filter. The 
ideal method is of course to use a filter stand, such as may 
be found in any chemical laboratory, but it is easy to make 
one out of copper or galvanised iron wire, something of the 
type shown in sketches Nos. 1 and 2. 

Another rather rougher contrivance is made by cutting a 
hole 3 in. diameter in one end of a square biscuit tin, which 
thus forms the receptacle for the funnel. 

The man who cannot be bothered with a stand will find 
that a strip of paper slipped in between the stem of the 
funnel and the neck of the bottle, to allow the free passage 
of air, will greatly facilitate the operation of filtering. 

The orthodox filtering medium is of course the filter paper, 
or a handy substitute is pure blotting-paper. It is twice 
folded in half, i.e., into quadrants, and carefully fitted by the 
aid of a little water to the exact shape of the funnel; and it 
is this much-neglected but simple detail which prevents the 
bursting of the paper just as the last lot of solution is being 
poured in. 

As mentioned some time since in these pages, a quicker 
and sufficiently effective method, where only straining is 
required, is to substitute a pad of cotton-wool of the variety 
known as “© pure medicated wool ” for the filter paper, care 
being taken to pour the solution fairly in the middle of the 
pad, otherwise it will float up and let the unstrained liquid 
pass. 

One frequently finds, however, that in camp, just when 
the need for filtration is greatest, such luxuries as filter 
papers, cotton-wool, funnels, and filter stands have all been 
left at home. In such cases the work can still be done by 
holding a piece of cloth over the mouth of the bottle as the 
solution is being poured into the dish, just as in India the 
“ bhisti," or water-carrier, heats the water for your '' tub.” 

To those who are surrounded by all the conveniences of 
civilisation, with a telephone at hand to make up any 
deficiencies, these notes may appear somewhat unnecessary, 
but the writer has little doubt but that they may be of ser- 
vice to some of the readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News stranded miles, perhaps hundreds 
of miles, out of reach of such conveniences. 


u ge 


Dallmeyer cameras are fully illustrated and described іп a 
little booklet just issued by J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil 
Road, Neasden, N.W., and 26, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
W. Particulars of the new “ Penric " cameras for plates and 
films, the “ Ledon " reflex camera, the “ Correspondent's ”’ 


camera, the Naturalist's camera, and the well-known Stigmatic, 
Telephoto, and Adon lenses of Dallmeyer's manufacture are in- 
cluded, in addition to much useful information. Readers should 
write to the above address for a copy of the booklet, which will 
be sent post free. 
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ON FLASHLIGHTS. 


The numerous little photographic “ stands ” at the 
Franco-British Exhibition are an excellent lesson in the 
use of flashlight to obtain uniform conditions of expo- 
sure. Portraits, the technical quality of which is quite 
passable, are obtainable for the modest sum of four- 
pence within a very few moments, a more or less auto- 
matic machine being employed, and a flash of magne- 
sium for the exposure—this latter despite the fact that 
the photographs are taken in the open and in daylight. 

А given weight of flashlight powder, burnt and used 
under constant conditions, will give uniform results 
within a small degree, and is worthy of more attention 


recently constructed table giving the effects of various 
powders for flashlight work. Eder’s photometer was 
employed to measure the quantity of actinic light, its 
chemical action being expressed in  candle-metre- 
seconds, one c.m.s. representing the actinic power of a 
Hefner ату! acetate standard for one second at a dis- 
tance of one metre. The rapidity of combustion was 
determined with Rheden’s apparatus. The following 


table sums up Dr. Novak’s results :— 


Comparative 

жетісі! аршу of 
: А омег ех- ombustion 
“ш кона of pressed in in Seconds. 


for standard purposes than it has received. А 
. : eo 7% Е о. m. potassium manganate .. I O. 120 
Flashlight powders which contain, in addition to the ; d B Wc Берн А 73 0.070 
magnesium, some substance such as a lithium salt, in ЛК: b қ ои 6 : 
. . 1.0 ,, barum nitrate ............ O 0.070 
order to tint the flame, enable portraits to be taken ae BE Gadi HEME, 222. 84 0.105 
with panchromatic plates, which have properties almost RE d. д А €— ` 
aA E ; : 1.0 ,, thorium nitrate .......... 281 0.220 
indistinguishable from those of а picture taken with а 
0.75 » 43 "m 332 0.230 
properly adapted light-filter. Тһе spectra of such flash- О И 358 0.240 
lights, however, are by no means so continuous as could Sa ана Miei nc 237 0.240 
be desired in most cases, bright bands, due to such MEL ri RUE as г sing aboni 
lines as the red lithium, etc., causing them to record 0: уй CERES eee aes каздан 73 т second 
some colours in a disproportionate manner. Lithium, 1.0 ,, Zinc nitrate ............... ue 0:250 
calcium and strontium salts аге all suitable for admix- 05» ж Е 292 0.270 
ture with magnesium, or mixture of this metal with 1.0 ,, feebly basic cadmium 
some auxiliary substance to render the heat of combus- nitrate ............... 399 0.300 
tion more intense. I.O ,, tungsten nitrate Р 20 second 
The Phono-Cinéma-Revue quotes Prof. Novak’s 10 ,, molybdenum nitrate ... 86 - 
——— 5f — — — — 


DIVIDED DEVELOPMENT. 

Attention has recently been drawn in The A. P. AND P. N. to 
the method of developing plates 1n reducing agent and alkali 
separately, great speed having been claimed for it originally. 
Mr. С. К. Henderson, writing in the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, states that һе has used pyro-ammonia with success in 
this divided method of development. One solution is prepared 
by adding 3oo minims of the pyro mixture to enough water to 
make up ro ounces; the stock mixture is prepared by pouring 
1 ounce of metabisulphite dissolved in 7 ounces of water on to 
an ounce of Schering's pyro. Тһе plate, if sufficiently exposed, 
may be placed for 4 minutes in this, and then, without washing, 
transferred for a similar period to the solution below :— 


Potassium bromide ........................................ 15 gr. 

Li ARMUT" about 7 oz. 
Then add, 

Ammonia: (.880). 205 eei testata sei E ene ьа веом: 70 min. 


and make up to 10 ounces. 

This means, of course, 8 minutes' development in all—a very 
long time for pyro ammonia. Тһе resulting negative will be a 
soft one, but “full of quality and detail,” and free from 
dichroic fog. One minute in each solution may also be given 
instead of four, the negative being then very thin, and requiring 
intensification. 


THIOSULPHATE IN ALKALINE DEVELOPERS, 
An interesting article appears on this subject in the current issue 
of the Photographische Korrespondens, by Dr. Lüppo-Cramer. A 
notable effect of it appears to be the preservation of the freedom 
from fog in a plate during development owing to too strong a dark- 


room illumination. If one adds to roo c.cm. of an ordinary metol- 
soda developer 5 c.cm. of a ten per cent. solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, and in this one develops a plate alongside of another 
in the plain metol-soda developer, very little effect on the with- 
holding of fog is noticeable. If, however, the two plates be 
developed in their respective solutions immediately in front of a 
fairly actinic dark-room lamp, the result is remarkable. The fog 
reading of the plate developed in the solution containing the addi- 
tion of hypo remains quite clear, whilst the other becomes 
fogged. This indicates, apart from the effect of the thiosulphate, 
that although the developer greatly lessens the sensitiveness of the 
immersed plate, fog may, nevertheless, easily be produced. 


INTENSIFICATION OF AUTOCHROMES. 

Monpillard has recommended in a recent communication to the 
Société Francaise de Photographie the method of Monckoven’s for 
intensifying autochromes, in which mercury and potassium silver 
cyanide are employed. The fixed and thoroughly washed plate is 
first bleached in a solution of 


Merciiric ohlondé. ыссы ырымы Ro ьо 20 gm. 
Potassium bromide ........... КК ТИМЕСЕ 20 gm. 
piger 2,000-2,500 c.cm. 
It is then washed and placed in a filtered solution of 
Potassium. Cyanide. сани cocina сым а» IO gm. 
Water (distilled): анна ъан д 250 c.cm. 
Silver: nitrate LAR a E FERES IE Ee ERR а омы 5 gm. 
Water- (distilled), ааа йа verior ees 250 c.cm. 


These are, of course, mixed and filtered, the reblackening taking 
place in the mixture. 
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HE fifty-third Annual Ex- 
| hibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society 
was opened at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, W., on Wednes- 
day, September 16th, with the 
usual conversazione and soirée, and the crowded state of the 
rooms lent colour to the prevalent expression that the exhibi- 
tion this year is a good one. Nevertheless, from the point 
of view of the critic who looks for high pictorial quality only 
at such an exhibition, the work on view includes nothing 
that calls for particular comment, either on account of its 
outstanding excellence or pronounced badness. That there 
is merit in mediocrity the R. P. S. Exhibitions have fre- 
quently been at pains to prove. This, however, does not 
indicate that brilliancy is entirely absent. 

In every exhibition of photographic work where the selec- 
tion has been conducted on the same principles as that 
followed by the Royal, where a wide catholicism is prac- 
tised and no type of work is favoured in preference to another, 
we are likely to arrive at an average that cannot always be 
high. 

This is especially the case when the number of pictures 
selected is considered. "This year the Pictorial section of 
the Royal contains 309 exhibits—considerably more than last 
year—and it may be taken as an axiom that the greater the 
number of pictures there are hung, the lower the average 
quality becomes. 

The R. P. S. Selection Committee can, however, be con- 
gratulated on the conscientious manner in which they have 
performed their task. The walls evidence this, and when 
we learn that upwards of three thousand exhibits were sub- 
mitted for the Selection Committee's approval, we can both 
commend them on their work and commiserate with them 
on the extent of it. 

The hanging arrangements at the gallery this year are 
practically the same as at the last exhibitions, and we again 
express the opinion that much of the effect of the pictures 
is lost by the absence of a suitable velarium to lower the 
apparent height of the gallery and to soften the light. Тһе 
height of the skylight and roof of the gallery renders the 
collection of pictures on the walls of almost insignificant 
appearance. 

The arrangement of groups of frames has been carried out 
with greater care than in previous years. Тһе total effect 
is, therefore, more restful and not so °“ spotty.” The 
massing together of the coloured exhibits on to one wall has 
been achieved with less disaster than a closer inspection of 
some of them would lead one to think possible. 

Evidences of the oil and bromoil processes are to be seen 
on every side. It is a pity that the old method of stating 
the process by which each picture in the show is produced 
has been abolished. А revival of this plan would probably 
disclose some interesting facts regarding the application of 
the brush in modern photography. It is, however, the final 
results that matter. Their method of production is a secon- 
dary consideration, and this is the view evidentlv taken by 
the Organising Committee of the R. P. S. Exhibition. 

One of the most pleasing features of the “ Royal ” is the 
fact that here we meet, year after year, the productions of 
the same workers. We can note their alteration in style 
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and their progress or retrogression, their change 
of treatment or subject, or their steadfast ad- 
herence to one method or one type of produc- 
tion. It has been said that the acute observer 
can with confidence state where the regular | 
exhibitors at the Royal have each spent their annual holi- 
days, after an inspection of the pictures on the walls. 

It is fairly obvious, therefore, that it is with this “ happy» 
family-party "' idea firmly established, the visitor is tolerant, 
and thoroughly enjoys his ramble round the gallery, 
where so much is to be seen at so small a cost. 

Every department of the show appears to be fully 
supported this year, with the exception of the Scientific 
and Technical section. This section, if regarded ав an 
exhibition of pictures of the fur and feather type, is strong, 
but the absence of the competitive element may account for 
the lack of anything especially notable from the photographic 
scientists and technicians. This type of exhibitor is evidently 
not inspired by the same ideals and high motives that 
actuate the pictorialists. These increase and multiply every 
year without the inducement of a medal. Perhaps it is 
because their work is easier. 

We cannot, in the space at our disposal in the present 
issue, give more than a reference to the general features of 
the exhibition. Next week a special Exhibition Number of 
the THE A. P. AND Р. М. will be issued containing full notes 
of both the Pictorial and Trade sections. 

In the latter section the society is to be congratulated on 
gathering together a very representative display by the 
leading manufacturers of apparatus and materials. Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, J. H. Dallmeyer, Sanger Shepherd 
and Co., O. Sichel and Co., C. P. Goerz, W. Watson and 
Sons, Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Adams and Co. 
Wratten and Wainwright, the Platinotype Co., Kodak, Ltd., 
Ilford, Ltd., the Sciopticon Co., the Mattype Co., Paget 
Prize Plate Co., Ozobrome, Ltd., Leto Photo Materials Co. 
(1905), Ltd., and the Autotype Co. are in evidence in the 
Fountain Court and North Room, while in the South Room 
Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, occupy a wall with a 
notable exhibit of their work, demonstrating their success 
as makers of photographic enlargements and as mounters 
and framers of pictures. . 

This exhibit is particularly worthy of attention, as, ІП 
addition to being ап excellent advertisement of Messrs. 
Raines’ capabilities, it is also a remarkable ‘ one-man 
show " of the work of Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. A 
further note on this subject will be given next week. 

The other exhibits in this room are also in the nature of 
“ one-man shows," and are by Wm. Crooke, of Edinburgh, 
H. Walter Barnett, of Knightsbridge, Frederick Hollver, o! 
Kensington, and Furley Lewis, of St. John's Wood. 

In the North Room an excellent display of autochromes 
is presented for inspection. Included among others are 
some remarkable ones which have figured in a recent murder 
trial, and many transparencies of technical and educational 
interest. А 

The first public exhibition of part of the collection of 
' Photographic Portraits of Eminent British Subjects, 
organised by the society, is to be found іп the gal- 
[егу over the South Room, and is of more than passing 
interest. 


pou 


а Ø SPECIAL AUTUMN AND EXHIBITION NUMBER ғ и 


of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News" NEXT WEEK, 
Full Rebiews of the Exhibitions. Reproductions of many of the Pictures with Critical Comments. Extra pages. Order Early. 
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SIR, —IÍ there is not a violent revolution within 
the mystic circles of the Linked Ring, the Eng- 
lish Photographic Salon is in a perilous situation. 


I am writing without animus. My personal 
relations with the members of the present Hang- 
ing'Committee have always been of the pleasant- 
est; my admiration for their pictures is sincere ; 


and neither I nor my private friends are num- 
bered amongst the rejected. 

Last vear the American party refused to 
exhibit at the Salon, on the feeble plea that they 
did not care to show their pictures out of the 
London season. This year five of the mal- 
contents, and Mr. Arbuthnot, who is a pupil of 
Mr. Coburn, are numbered amongst the Hang- 


ing Committee; and these six, Messrs. Arbuth- 
not, Coburn, Steichen, Stieglitz, White and 


Baron de Mever, have hung 52 of their own 


and 60 of their autochromes. Other members of the 


rints 
anging Committee, Messrs. Craig Annan, Benington, Demachy, 
and Eugene, have also done themselves proud, with 3o prints 


and two autochromes. They have also hung another rg pictures 
by twelve members of the Linked Ring, and rejected other links 


entirely. Тһе total works out— 
Exhibits by 10 of the Hanging Committee ............ 144 
Exhibits by 12 of the Linked Ring ................. юу 49 
Exhibits by the rest of creation .......... OS 40 


Now please note the slaughter of the innocents. 

Alex. Keighley has one weak experimental print hung, and a 
number of pictures, which I am told are amongst the best of his 
work, rejected. 

Charles Job, who submitted some very excellent pictures, has been 
rejected entirely. 

There is one print of Cadby's hung, which is the poorest he 
sent in. 

Evans has one exterior, and everyone knows that Evans' outdoor 


Z CORRESPONDENCE. 2 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 
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work is as feeble as his indoor work 18 masterly. 

Marshall’s pictures have been rejected en d/oc. 

Blake has had one only accepted. 

Cavendish Morton has had a 
pictures rejected. 

J. M. Whitehead and a host of other first rank 
men have also been treated in the same manner. 

The majority of the English prints which have 
been hung are simply tosh that would disgrace 
a provincial exhibition. To show the kind of 
outside photographs which have been accepted, 
I instance the 5 by 4 print of Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, by Mrs. Coburn. I do not accuse the 
Americans of selecting the weakest of the Eng- 
lish work in order to show up the brilliancy of their own style. I 
am inclined to think that they are incapable of appreciating any 
except their own methods. 

But is the quality of the American work always good? Is Mr. 
Coburn’s “ Saltwood Castle’? more than а bad enlargement of a 
bad snap-shot? Is there a trace of atmosphere in bis print which 
depicts St. Paul’s perched a-top of a Thames bridge? Has not 
Steichen gone all to pieces? And are not his portraits of Miss 
Watson and the Countess Mario Venturini unspeakable? Ате not 
Stieglitz and White’s nudes realistic and disgusting, without a 
shred of idealism to justify their existence? Have not we seen 
Baron de Meyer’s pictures at the Goupil Gallery, the wineglass- 
ful of muddy paint-water and all? and is this in accordance with 
the principles of the Linked Ring? 

Mr. Craig Annan did not appear at the private view, nor did 
Baron de Meyer: therefore I read between the lines. I am also 
certain that Baron de Meyer would not lend himself to the machina- 
tions of a clique which broke the heart of Mrs. Kasebier. 

But I do say that, unless the English and Continental members 
of the Linked Ring bestir themselves, either the Salon will become 
an annex of the Photo Secession, or else this is the last Salon.— 
Yours truly, A. J. ANDERSON. 

11, Pendarves Road, Wimbledon. 


score of fine 


Zo the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


Sig,—In view of the wholesale slaughter of British work which 
has taken place this year at the Salon exhibition, I should like to 
call attention to one rule which has pressed with peculiar hardness 
on exhibitors. It is the one which has made it impossible to 
duplicate work at the two exhibitions. In view of this, I, a small 
producer, only able to make some five or six pictures each year, 
sent my best work to the Salon. Of course, it was thrown out in 


favour of the work by the Selecting Committee. My few remaining 
pictures were sent to the Roval, but as they were, even in my 
judgment, not of the same high standard, they were justly thrown 
out, so that I am in the unfortunate position of being unrepresented 
this year through my trusting that the space at the disposal of the 
Salon would be the same as in other years, when I was accepted.— 
Yours truly, BRITISHER. 


Zo the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—In this year’s Salon there are two pictures by Frank 
Eugene entitled “Тһе Horse" (No. 66) and “ Мап in Armour” 
Мо. 70). I have іп my possession a book, “ Photography as a 
ine Art," by Charles Н. Gaffin, published in the year 1902, in 
which these two pictures figure as illustrations. 

I am rather surprised to see that the Salon Selection Committee 


has accepted these two pictures, which must be at least six years 
old, if not more, especially as the Linked Ring has on several 
occasions in the past professed to recognise and accept only the 
latest and most modern work in pictorial photography. 
Surely there must be something radically wrong with the metho ! 
of selection, or such a thing would not happen.—Yours truly, 
C. WILLE. 


— — — Bie —— — — 
THE YOUNG LADY IN THE RECEPTION ROOM. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SiR,—Some few weeks ago your professional contemporary had а 
series of papers on the Young Lady in the Reception Room, and 
showed how much she bad to do with the making or the marring 
of a business. It was shown how her tact and pushfulness increased 
the orders, and bow her want of these qualities made business bad. 
Mention was made of the many qualities which go towards the 
making of an ideal receptionist : Patience, gentleness, love, suffer- 
ing, all the things St. Paul wrote of, but no note was made of 
tbat quality which womankind is supposed to be wanting in, 
namely, humour. That this virtue is not entirely missing in the 
composition of the woman will be seen in the following extracts 
from my letter-book : 


“Тһе Grand Hotel, Sandbay-by-the-Sea, 
* August 2, 1908. 


* Mrs. Ponsonby Jones would like Mr. S to photograph her 
baby some morning when he is in a good temper and wide awake. 
She will be glad to know what time will be convenient." 

Reply found in letter-book next morning: “ Mr. S is in a 
pretty good temper this morning and wide awake. He has no 
engagement for 11 a.m. to-day, 1f this hour will be convenient to 
Mrs. Ponsonby Jones, etc., etc."— Yours truly, 


F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 
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REMARKABLE number of pigment prints again distin- 
guish the competition for the week ending Sept. 11, and 
the quality of the work throughout is consistently bigh. We are 
glad to note the steady improvement that our " beginners ” are 
making, and are pleased to know that the criticisms sent with 
all pictures when returned are proving helpful to the progress of 
our readers! pictorial work. Тһе number of foreign competitors 
is also on the increase, and the quality of their work indicates 
the usefulness of THE A. P. AND P. N. in various parts of the 
globe where photographic societies and other helpful mediums 
of intercourse for amateur photographers are not so plentiful as 
in this country. 

The First Prize is awarded to Alfredo F. Rodrigues, Rio Grande, 
Estado do Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Title o print, “ Drawing 
the Needle.) Technical data: Ilford S.R. plate; 1 sec. exposure ; 
cheap rectilinear lens, F/8; developed in diluted glycin; carbon 
print from enlargement on negative paper. : 

The Second Prize to А. С. Thistleton, “ Belmont," Oldham 
Road, Newton Heath. (Title of print, “ Truth and Romance.") 
Technical data : Special rapid plate; about 10 seconds; F/8; 84 in. 
lens; afternoon June. Pyro-soda developer; Leto Antique paper. 

The Extra Prize to A. Azambuja, Rio Grande, Estado do Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Title of print, “ Chrysanthemum.") 
Technical data: Imperial N.F. plate; бх iso. screen ; 8 sec. exp. ; 
rectilinear lens, F/16; developed in diluted glycin ; bromide paper. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place 
Gardens, Addlestone, Surrey. (Title of print, “Sweet Реаз.”) 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. S.R. plate; 1 min. ; Ross rapid 
Sym. lens, F/32; 8 a.m.; pyro-soda developer; Kodak Platino 
matt bromide paper. 

The Beginners’ Prize to S. W. Smith, * Zurich," Kingsley Road, 
Ford Park, Plymouth. (Title of Print, “А Portrait.”) Technical 
data: Imperial Flashlight plate; 3 sec.; R.R. lens, F/8; 4.30 
p.m., July; metol-hydroquinone developer; Kodak Royal paper. 


Hon. Mention. 

“А Summer Landscape," by Thos. Farmer, 15, Grove Street, 
кошш. | 

“ The Path through the Snow," by E. W. Barlow, Ditton Lodge, 
Stourwood, Bournemouth. 

* Sing, Birdie, Sing," 
Gardens, Scarborough. | 

« The Album," Ьу К. M. D. Davies, 84, Belmont Road, Becken- 
ham. 

“ Springtime,” by W. F. Rogers, Gatton Rectory, Reigate. 

* A Study of Apples," by J. B. Scott, 2, Walton Avenue, М. 
Shields. 

“A Portrait," by Е. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. | 

“Camber, Evening," by E. J. Canty, Post Office, Cambridge 
Heath. 

* Gipping Herring," by T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury, 
Berks. 

“Thoughts,” by Alfredo F. Rodrigues, Rio Grande, Estado do 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


by Miss Edith Farrer, 29, Esplanade 


* Grannie," by George Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. 
P by E. Alwyn Briscoe, 5, Hatfeld Road, Bedford 
Park, W. 


Claee I. 


H. E. Anson, Beckenham; Miss Peard, Exeter; Miss Gladys 
Openshaw, Bury; С. А. Farrer, Бон; C. S. Coombs, 
Holborn, W.C.; Rev. C. О. Stewart, Hull; W. Harper, Nelson; 
Thos. С. Hardie, Grangemouth ; H. Waterfall, Sheffield ; 
P. Martin, S. Woodford; Frank Bolton, Hull; W. E. Cork, 
Nelson; A. G. Else, St. Helens (2), Wm. Martin, Harthill; T. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; John Wood, Leeds; H. R. Allen, Watford ; 
Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang; Dr. Geo. A. Farrer, Brighouse ; J. H. 
Williams, Kettering; H. W. Beetham, Nelson; J. P. Chettle, 
Disley; G. W. Dunn, Manchester ; David Orr, Woodford Green. 


Clase II. 


Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park 
(2); H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; H. J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; 
C. Cullis, Streatham Hill, S.W.; L. Elias, Llandudno; J. A. 
Clayton, Chorton-cum-Hardy ; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W. (2); D. Lumgair, Selkirk; Miss Eva Rich- 
mond, Falfield; S. Walker, Bradford; Tom Lord, Castleton ; 
C. H. Freeman, Monkton Combe; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; Miss 
Wray, Settle; E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; A. D. Miller, Blyth; J. Pil- 
kington, Brooklands; Wm. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley, S.E.; 
H. W. W. McAnally, Campden Hill, S.W.; A. H. Yelland, 
Wolverhampton; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; Miss M. G. Teevan, 
Folkestone; H. Smith, Small Heath; Miss F. T. Tounsend, 
Switzerland; T. A. Ward, Leicester; S. K. Acharyya, Cambridge; 
Francis C. Prior, Anerley, S.E.;Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed ; 
W. J. Williams, Liverpool. 


Clase III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


S. W. Smith, Plymouth; Mrs. Arthur Pritchard, Cowes; John 
Anderson, Glasgow; C. S. Jeffrey, Glasgow; E. M. Grierson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. Cole, Middlesbrough; J. S. Lamb, Man- 
chester; L. Laing, Sunderland ; A. Stager, Luton; W. P. Barker, 
Hull; H. E. Vine, Bridgwater; A. P. Hosking, Hoylake; Р. 
Ormand, Wigan; Mrs. D. Forbes, South Africa (3); F. S. Evans, 
Eastbourne; Н. Etherington, Lewisham; E. Brannan, Clee- 
thorpes; F. H. Allsop, Handsworth ; S. N. Banerjee, Cambridge; 
J. H. Denny, Norwich; F. G. Salmon, Liverpool; Mrs. F. Fox, 
N. Wales; H. E. Marshall, Nottingham; F. Powell, Streatham, 
S.W.; S. K. Sch a, Cambridge; E. S. Hodges, Gloucester ; 
. M. Parkin, Sheffield; D. P. Blades, Chirnside; G. Franklin, 
onbridge (2); S. Walker, рыно J Snodgrass, Higher Tran- 
теге; ў E. Ranns, Doncaster; hos. Parsley, Lewes; E. 
Rodrigues, Manchester; С. P. Robson, Ryton-on-T'yne ; Miss M. 
George, Norbiton; Hy. Murray, Newcastle-on-Tyne; L. Elias, 
Llandudno; J. Jenkinson, Edinburgh. 


: age 


The third edition of ''Auleitung zur Positiv- und Negativ- 
Retouche ” is to hand. This book оп retouching, by Carl v. 
Zamboni, is obtainable for 2s. 4d. from Wilhelm Knapp, 
Halle. 


Photographic lustruction.—The syllabus of the photographic 
section in connection with the Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester, for the session 1908-9, can now be obtained, and a 
glance through its pages shows that all branches of photography 
are thoroughly dealt with in the various classes. The principal 
of the department is Chas. W. Gamble, from whom full informa- 
tion can be obtained. 


Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—The first meeting 
of the society for the winter session will take place on October 12. 
A most useful and varied programme of lectures and demonstra- 
tions has been arranged, one evening a month being set aside 


especially for the assistance of beginners. Photographers in the 


neighbourhood who are not already members of the society 
would do well to apply to the secretary, W. Axten, for full par- 
ticulars. His address is Ravenscourt, Ealing Road, Wembley. 


** Aids to Vision ” is the title of a booklet just issued by Ross, 
Ltd., of 111, New Bond Street, W., in which particulars are 
given of cameras and instruments specially suited to the needs 
of naval and military officers, sportsmen, naturalists, etc. It 
also contains an interesting article by Charles Dixon for the 
use of the Ross Prism Binocular for field natural history work. 
The booklet, which is splendidly illustrated, may be obtained 
on application to Messrs. Ross at the above address. 


_ Correction.—When reproducing the illustration entitled *'Sun- 
light and Shade" in our issue of September 8, we find that the 
author's name was wrongly given. Тһе picture was the work of 


J. S. Atherton, and not H. Y. Sümmons, as stated. 
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this page. 


query must be accompani 
in (һе Advertisement 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
by one of the Coupons printed 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked " Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


р ыш" ш чача 


Single-Solution Universal Developer. 
Could you give me the formula of a single-solution universal 
developer, which I saw in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, I 
think, last February? It was a metol-quinol developer, апа 
the writer explained how he used a Winchester quart bottle 
for the mixing of the ingredients. G. D. R. 


Please write on one side only. We presume you refer to the 


article which appeared on page 195, March 3. The formula is 
as follows: — 


МОО: LE 15 gr. 

Нуатоантшопе”5зеазосасы тыны аа ығыса қарды I drm 

Sodium sulphite (сгувһ.)................................... 1 02. 

Potassium carbonate (dry) ............................... 1 وو‎ 
or 

Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ................................. 2 وو‎ 

Water to. make Up сыланады ыстан» 20 وو‎ 


Use for Stale Plates. 
Can you suggest any use for stale plates? 
question would be seven years old. ; 
If they are foggy with age, you can make them fit for use (at 
the expense of rapidity, for they will be very slow) by immersing 
them for about five minutes in the following bath:— 


The plates in 
X 


Water IO 07. 


Then wash them well and dry. All operations must, of course, be 
conducted in the dark. See also page 355, October 8, 1907. Or 
vou could fix them, and, after thorough washing, utilise them for 
“ blue-print " positives. Тһе sensitising solution is made as 


follows : — 

A.—Citrate of iron and ammonia ......................... 7:5 drams. 
Distilled) О-О СГ ТОТ 4 02. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide .............................. 5 drams. 
Distilled: Tics Ac ———É em 4 07. 


Mix the solutions and filter them into a clean tray and immerse 
the plates for about five minutes, being careful to avoid air-bells. 
The sensitising should be done at night by artificial light, and the 
lates should be stored in a well-aired dark-room where they will 
dry and ready for use in the morning. Expose them under a 
negative in the usual way, giving them twice the time required for 
P.O.P., and develop them by simple washing in several changes 
of clean water. Тһе sensitising solution should be freshly made as 
required, as it does not keep well. The sensitised plates will keep 
for а few days if well stored. 


Purple-toned Bromides. | 
How can I produce purplish plum-coloured bromides by de- 
velopment? ERA. 


Tones of this kind are said to be possible bv modified ferrous- 
oxalate development as follows : — 


AW ater C E 5 Oz. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............................. 120 gr 
Ferrous ammonium sulphate ........................... 480 ,, 

B.—Water .....sesesssssososseesososeoroceecossecsesecssssosoooae 20 02 
Potassium oxalate ...................................... 4 э» 
Oxalic-aCcld хаа Ноне таны e 4 Er. 


Use one volume of А to four volumes of B. Should there be a 
yellow stain present after fixation, the hypo should be removed by 
washing, and the prints may then be immersed in a strong solution 


of tartaric acid, which will clear the whites. 
then be again well washed. 


Sensitising Silk. 
I should be obliged if you could give me the formula for 


The prints should 


sensitising silk. САРТ. H. 
(2) The formula is as follows :— 

Iceland OSS зген наа ca Ea uA ЕАН Е E наа 60 gr 

Ammonium chloride ...................................... 100 gr. 

Boing water „+з арааг свога ааа 20 OZ 


When cool, filter, and immerse the silk for fifteen minutes. 
Hang the silk away from dust to dry, and sensitise as required 
by immersion for fifteen minutes in the following solution :— 


Distilled water 
Silver nitrate 
Nitric acid, enough to acidify. 
Print deeply, and tone and fix in any of the baths usually 
employed for P.O.P. 


*e09900909809000000200000000200€00960€969000995909992€ 


Stains on Gaslight Paper. 

I have been using a lot of gaslight paper of late, and have 
been much troubled by getting brown stains on the prints. 
Is there any means of removing the stains? I always use 
the acid hypo fixing bath. I have been most particular 
about clean dishes, and when doing any number of prints 
at a time have renewed the developer, but, in spite of 
all, I still get the stains. R. M. H. 


It is impossible to suggest a method of removing them 
without knowing the cause. We cannot know the cause without 
seeing examples. In all cases of this kind, it is necessary to 
send samples in order that the trouble may be satisfactorily 
diagnosed; a mere description is useless, as it is so often 
entirely misleading. 


Caramel BacKing for Halation. 
Please give a caramel backing to prevent halation. 
W. EMERY. 


The following is a representative formula, and (although 
rather messy in its manufacture) forms a reliable backing :— 


Caramel, оона а мысалы затар ы» I OZ. 
Strong gum arabic solution .............................. I OZ 
Burnt sienna (in powder) .................................... 2 Oz. 
Methylated alcohol .......................................... 2 oz. 


Mix thoroughly, and apply to the back of the plate with a 
linen dabber; a very thin coating will be sufficient for the 
purpose, and it should dry within half an hour. It will 
prevent halation, and can easily be removed before develop- 
ment by rinsing under a tap and wiping with a sponge. 
Caramel (burnt sugar) can be bought from the druggists; it is 
a black, brittle substance used for coleuring medicine and 
gravies. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada eT е”? » Өз. 6d. " » 13$ 
Other Countries ... ,, » 75. 64. Е » 155. 


. Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON Ж ViNEY, Lp., 


52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The photographic exhibition season may be said to 
start with the opening of the “ Royal ’’ and “ Salon.” 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found notices of these 
two shows, and many readers interested in the progress 
of exhibitions and pictorial photography—although not 
exhibitors themselves—will probably visit one or both. 
We certainly advise our country readers who may be 
in London at any time during the period the exhibitions 
are open, to see both shows. At no time has the 
difference in the type of work presented at each been 
so marked. Whether the outburst that the action of 
the Selection Committee of the Salon has evoked will 
make for good or evil remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time the Salon should not be missed. The autochromes 
alone are worth a special visit, but an endeavour should 
be made to see them in the daylight. 

еее 

The holding of а photographic “ Salon des Refusés ”’ 
has frequently been mooted in the past, but at no time 
has so good an opportunity presented itself for obtain- 
ing a fairly representative exhibition of British pictorial 
work from the pictures rejected by the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Salon as the present. Тһе lack of space 
for the works of the leading British exhibitors that the 
hanging arrangements at 5а, Pall Mall have brought 
about provides a ready-made exhibition, which will be 
opened to the public this week at the offices of THE 
A. Р. амор P. М. Тһе Salon's loss is our gain, and 
without wishing in any way to decry the admirable dis- 
play of pictorial work at that exhibition, every reader 
who visits the shows at Pall Mall and Regent Street 
should make a point of seeing the little exhibition at 
52, Long Acre. It contains pictures which ought to b- 
seen, and, representing as it does the work of most 
of our leading exponents of pictorial photography, 
should provide many a useful object lesson for the 
visitor. 

e$ $9 ОФ 

The scientific exhibits at the R. P. S. exhibition are 
by no means as abundant as one could wish. There 
appears to be a well-founded idea that the withdrawal 
of the Society's medal for scientific and technical ex- 
hibits has had a marked effect on the success of this 
section. Тһе section appears to have suffered both in 
quantity and quality. Тһе exhibits include some in- 
teresting photographs of lightning flashes, a few radio- 
graphs, and some interesting spectrograms, two of 
which indicate the presence of water vapour in the 
Martian atmosphere. Several good autochrome pic- 
tures illustrate what may be done by the coloured starch 
grain method of colour photography, whilst the 
coloured prints hung in the pictorial section clearly 
show how one of the first uses of colour photography— 
when it comes—will be its application to purely artistic 
photography. The natural history photographs of Mr. 
Martin-Duncan are worthy of inspection, and also the 
photographs by Dr. Reiss, of Lausanne, illustrating the 
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differences between real and forged banknotes. Some 
excellent examples of telephotography are on view in 
the gallery, and give some idea of the advance which 
has been made in long-distance photography of late. 
A good many photo-micrographs have been shown 
amongst the other scientific exhibits, which include 
largely apparatus for colour and orthochromatic photo- 
graphy. A further detailed notice of this section of the 
exhibition will appear in a later number. 
ее ғ 

The picture, “ Оп a Sussex Common,’’ by В. Gay 
Wilkinson, F.R.P.S., reproduced on our front page 
this week, is a notable example of the work of one of 
the most consistent of the ‘‘ old school ’’ of landscape 
workers, of whom ]. B. B. Wellington and the late 
Col. Gale were shining examples. We see too little of 
Mr. Wellington's pictorial work nowadays, and the ex- 
hibitions are the poorer for the absence of his straight- 
forward outlook on nature. He is too busy making the 
excellent plates bearing his name, and may therefore 
be helping pictorial photography in another way. Col. 
Gale has left us, but Mr. Wilkinson is still to the fore, 
and his charming little picture reproduced this week not 
only contains adherence to the canons of composition 
and good technique, but is coupled with the breadth of 
treatment which the modern pictorialists appear to have 
claimed as their own. Mr. Wilkinson has been an 
active member of the '' Royal" Selecting Committee 
for several years, and his opinion in this connection is 
generally sound. ә ә ә 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION AND AUTUMN NUMBER 
OF '" THE A. P. AND Р. М.” NEXT WEEK. 
е ее 

Doing everything at once, with the minimum of 
trouble, is the order of the day, and M. Ernest Constet, 
writing in the current issue of the Photo Revue, 
observes in connection with simultaneous development 
and fixing that this is now a thing of everyday custom, 
“ photodoses ' being sold which contain in one the 
developer, fixer, and even a red substance which colours 
the solution so that one can develop, etc., in full day- 
light! Truly, such a combination would put to shame 
such things as dark-rooms and developing machines; 
one could almost expose an autochrome plate in the 
garden, on an admiring relative, and develop it before 
his or her very eyes. The whole thing might be done 
in the dark-slide, even, and the red substance could then 
be omitted from the photo-dose. Combined develop- 
ment and fixing is, however, likely to become of prac- 
tical convenience when it can be carried out with more 
certainty, and for a starting point for experiment there 
is perhaps no better formula than that originally given 
by Mr. Thorne Baker, and quoted by M. Constet, which 
runs as follows :—In two hundred parts of water dis- 
solve twenty of hypo, ten of caustic potash, ten of 
edinol, and three of potassium metabisulphite. 
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J, M. & CO. 


CHLORIDE OF COLD, 


ім TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. 
Guaranteed full weight and full percentage. 
Fine Gold contents, 7} grs. per 15-gr. tube. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., 
78 (081, HATTON GARDEN. LONDON, Е.С. 


New Cameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 
We are prepared to take old Cameras in 
part payment іог New Cameras, etc., of 


auy make ; the difference in price can be 
d in eash or оп ап Extended Payment 
gystem—acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 
INTBRESTING LISTS FREE. 


Service, Photographic 
402 High Holborn, Londonwe 
TME SERVICE COMPANY (LONDON), LIMITED. 


To be Up-to-Date 


Your Camera must 
be fitted with a new 


KOILOS 


SHUTTER. 


= | 
Сай KOILOS N 
ee, „А ну SN 
744 ‘i x Р , 
“О % г D -- 


— = 


It’s 


the . . 
Most Reliable, 
Of the . . 
Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 
Highest Speeds. 


Can be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


W. КЕННСОТТ, PARIS. 


THE AMATEUR PHO 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNA 


OKRO ror ait r. 
FOR ALL P.O.P. 
No over-printing necessary. 

No previous washing. Carbon gradation. 
WIDE RANGE OF BEAUTIFUL TONES. 
In bottles, making so os, post free, 1/- 


RAE LTD., 134, ST. VINCENT ST. CLASCOW. 


لے 
20x16 ENLARGEMENT‏ 
FRAMES.‏ 


OUR FINEST OFFER. 
Guaranteed to Satisfy Every Buyer. 


IN DESIGN, PATTERN, 
PERFECT QUALITY а PRICE. 
2-in. Choice Moulding, new Brown & Gold. 
Complete. with glasses and backs. 
3-inch Elegant Design, in Brown and Gold, 
and Green and Gold, with 4 Gilt Flat, 
34/- рег dozen. 


20x16 Soo Un with glasses and 20x16 
)acks. 


Dainty leatherette Picture Postcard frames, to ataud 
or hang ; assorted shades, 14/- gross ; 14 sample dosen, 
Send for Catalogue Post Free. 

musta eaten ج دت‎ 


BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE, 
Creat Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


س 


The Evening Carbon Process. 


LOBROME. 


The Easy method of 
making Carbon Enlargements 
without enlarged negatives 

and without daylight. 


saves TIME, 
Saves TROUBLE, 
Saves EXPENSE. 


Have you seen the Ozobrome 
exhibit at the R.P.S. Exhibition? 


OZOBROME, LIMITED, 


122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, 
London, N.W. 
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L WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Bromide Printing. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Price 18. net, postage 2d. 


HAZELL WATSON Ж VINEY, Lp, 


s», Long Acre, London. 
سے‎ 
POSTCARD PRINTING FOR AMATEURS 

AND THE TRADE. 

Enamelled silver prints only, as " Bell's" well- 
known series, 78. per gross post free (less 
per 1000). BELL’S PHOTO 00., Ltd., 

Ohalkwell Park, Westolift-on-Sea. 
س‎ 


RAYNERS, BUILDERS, Southall, 
т | Р 


LANS 


ТТ EH 
^ $ 27 » Ж , 
4 ЖҰ... LE REQUIRE- 
umm 77 MENTS. 
) ИШ 85 Estimates Free. 
OTI UMEN SPECIAL OFFER. 
| е FE FEW WEEKS 
ONLY. 
Qualit No. t. No. 2. 
ya ít, by Bit. a £13 108. £1 10s. 
ER by ой... 16 164. 9 185. 
ao ft. by zo ít. .. 31 10s. 12 10s. 
24 ft. by xa ft. - 80 10s. 16 10s. 


FULL SPECIFICATION UPON APPLICATION, 


CORRECT 
EXPOSURE 
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2/6 


Post Free, 2/7 


DEVELOPER 1)" 


WITH THERMO INDICATOR. 
Post Free, 1/8 


Special BEE METER 4 /_ 
for AUTOCHROMES, 

Speoial Autochrome Dial 1 J- 
for Beo or Queen Boe, 


SEND FOR LIST. v 


THE WATKINS METER CO., 


HEREFORD. 


Particulars on application 


R. 4 d. BECK, Ltd., 
68, Cornhill, London, E.G. 
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THE RECOGNISED 
"EXHIBITION" PAPER. 


At all times, and especially for your exhibition prints, you want a 
paper which will do the utmost justice to your negatives, and make 
your work stand out to the best advantage. 


— 


Such a paper is KODAK 
ROYAL BROMIDE, the re- 
cognised “Exhibition” paper 
2 throughout the country. 
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KODAK ROYAL BROMIDE gives prints equal to the best 
Carbons, but it is much easier to manipulate. It answers equally well 
for contact prints and enlargements, and the latter can be made 
direct from small originals without the intervention of enlarged negatives. 


KODAK ROYAL BROMIDE PAPER 


IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


KODAK, LTD. 57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, Е.С. | E 


$9, Brompton Road, S. W,; бо, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; _ 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C.; 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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represents all that 
is known concerning 
roll film manufac- 
ture and the success- 
ful combination of 
high speed, extensive 
JU colour sensitiveness, 
JM and wide latitude. 


THE STANDARD 
` OF EXCELLENCE. 


| INSIST ON KODAK FILM. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


400 H. & D. 


BUY FROM YOUR -DE ALER, 


TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ҺЕУУЗ,--сері. 29, 1925. 


3 рис OTOC GRAPHIC NEW EWS. 


ПРЕЗИ? SERE Ld PRICE ТУУОРЕМСЕД Sms RB a ae ae rica 
nino a AS A NEWSPAPER. Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as SITERE Ta news matter in the United States. 


ALBUMA 


An Albumen  Printing-Out Paper for 


ЕЕҒІСТЕН 7 MATERIAL 
EFFECTIVE WORK. 


METEOR PLATES 
270 H. & D. 
M SALON PLATES. 


LIGHT AND BROMIDE PAPERS. 


С ааай & ВАТРИ NUMB 


J ponce 


Platinum Toning. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS. 


SOLE AGENTS: 
CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), Ltd., 9 & 10, St. Mary at Hill, London, Е.С. 


WELLINGTON 


I NI АМО 
BROMIDE. 


А ,delightfal medium for rendering 
all possible detail. 


Grades : 
(Thin) MAUVE, WHITE, AND 
ROSE. 


(Thick) MAUVE AND ROSE, 


Wellington & Ward, Photographic Material Manufacturers, Elstree, Herts. 


New (ameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 
We are prepared to take old Cameras in 
part payment for New Cameras, etc., о! 


any Mikes the difference in price can be 
paid in cash or onan Extended Payment 
System—acknowledged to be the mos: 
liberal ever offered. 
for particulars. 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


Service Photographie 
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DALLMEYER 

` LENSES. 
-ORDER 
The DALLMEYER 
STIGMATIC | 
LENS АҚ-ны 


To be fitted to your NEW CAMERA: 


B It covers the plate at the full aperture of //6 with perfect definition 
ecause. It will serve as a wide-angle lens on a larger plate 

It does not give flare even with the smallest stops 

It gives you two good single lenses of different focal lengths 

It is British in design and of finest workmanship throughout. 

| Supplied to order іп all the standard between-lens shutters, ` Booklet free on application. 


| TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES aw ATTACHMENTS 


Negative Lenses fitted to any first-class Lens, working at //8 or quicker, without any alteration to 
the lens or mount. Easily removable, 


THE * ADON" TELEPHOTO LENS. 


Can be used in FRONT of an 
ordinary Lens. 


Can be used alone. | 


Only ordinary camera 
extensions are required. 


Mounted in Aluminium. 
Measures 3j long by 1j diam. 


Price, including Fitting to 
Lens, in solid Leather Case, 
Illustrated Adon Booklet 


Free on Application. ) £3 10s. verr. 
THE “JUNIOR ADON” Semais £2 10s. 


| complete, 
Send for our General Catalogue; the variety of lenses listed therein may surprise and cannot fail to interest you. 


J. Н. DALLMEYER, Ltd., sic" London, N.W. 


Showrooms—25, NEWMAN STREET, W, 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED PATENT PORTRAIT LENSES. 


Weighs only 42 ounces. 
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MORNING. , | _ By Мк. С. A. BARTON. 
From the Royal Photographic Seciety’s Exhibition, now open at the New Galicry, Regent Strect. 
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THE MEDALLION. Bv A. Н. Blake, М.А. 


From the Photographic Salon, now open at 5а, Рай Ма. East 
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HE educational value of photographic exhibi- 

tions is a point that is frequently overlooked. 

There is no doubt that an inspection of a repre- 

sentative collection of the year’s photographic 
work not only opens the eyes of the visitors to the pos- 
sibilities of nature and their own environment for pic- 
torial purposes, but also teaches them to develop their 
own work along the best lines. 

This is particularly the case with the mounts and 
frames which help or mar the pictures. The steady 
changes that occur in the matter of taste in frames and 
mounts are fairly obvious, and every year sees a new 
phase in the way the pictures are "' presented ’’ to the 
public gaze. The day of the sombre black frame 
appears to be nearly over, and the dainty passe partout 
has everything its own way. 

When visiting an exhibition such, for instance, as the 
present R.P.S. show at the New Gallery, it is better to 
have some definite plan of campaign, and visit the 
rooms with the idea of seeing what the pictures can 
teach us on some two or three points. 

The following notes have been made during a recent 
visit to the exhibition, and may prove helpful in denoting 
the points worthy of attention in some of the pictures in 
the pictorial section. There is no doubt, however, that 
the tendency of the day is to devote considerably more 
care to the mount and frame of the exhibition picture 
than in past years. We are reminded of this every 
week by the excellence of some of the mounting schemes 
employed in the prints submitted for our weekly com- 
petitions. These in many cases display a taste that can 
be regarded as being of the highest order, and we feel 
convinced this has been brought about by a cultivation 
of powers of observation at exhibitions. 

We would suggest that our readers who visit the 
Royal take this copy of THE A. P. AND P. №. with them, 
and carefully note the following remarks in conjunction 
with the pictures themselves :— 

To save page space, and also facilitate ready refer- 
ence, the notes are offered in very condensed form under 
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By the EDITOR, 


the numbers of the various pictures to which reference is 
made. 

18 (Sinclair). А dark mount of simple design. This 
by force of contrast helps the strong light behind and 
around the figures, but tends to draw our attention to 
the small bit of blank paper sky. 

31 (Goulstone). A creametinted cut-out mount, which 
is apparently too light, and so tends to enfeeble the 
luminosity of the sky in the picture. 

45 (Evershed). ‘The second or outermost gray band 
on the mount demands too much attention. The light 
part of the mount makes the sail seem very dark. 

şı (Ward-Thompson). The first impression is that 
too many colours are presented together, e.g., a red 
frame surrounds a greenish-gray mount, on which is 


put a yellow-brown print. The very light inner tint of 


mount is too conspicuous, and compels some of the 


spectators' attention, which might otherwise have been 
given to the picture. 

57 (Bond). The black frame and white mount make 
a very forceful contrast. This reacts upon the print 
and scems to enfeeble it at both ends of the light scale. 

оз (Willis). This is an instance where the lines or 
bands on the mount are not very forceful, and conse- 
quently save it from monotony, and at the same time 
help rather than detract from the print. 

95 (Hoppé). A somewhat deep cut-out bevel mount. 
‘The incident light and shade іп the room develops these 
numerous edges into a maze of light and dark lines 
which detract from the picture. 

115 (McKissack). Another instance of a somewhat 
similar character, but here the picture has been over- 
burdened by an elaborate line design on the mount. 

129 (Tucker). A yellowish mount-cut bevel opening 
which catches strong light in some positions, and is in 
shade in others, thus attracting too much attention. 

146 (Weeks). Note how the delicate and pale gray 
of the mount helps considerably the finer gradations of 
the snow. 

159 (Burton). This is particularly interesting, as it 
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exemplifies the saying that '' to every rule there is an 
exception." We may say that both black and white 
may, “ав a rule,"' be wisely avoided оп a mount. But 
here is a case when the inner band of black is a help. 
This band is not much seen along the darker margins, 
where it is not required, but it serves a useful purpose 
in the right upper corner in isolating and strengthening 
the value of the light window. 

160 (Whitehead). Неге is an instance of the employ- 
ment of white lines on the mount. Although the lines 
in this case are quite narrow, yet they attract the eye far 
more than seems desirable. Тһе outer line does not 
seem wanted for any reason at all, and the inner one is 
of very doubtful help. 

174 (Clarke), 181 (Coburn), are instances where an 
inner tint of black has been unwisely used, but here we 
are reminded of the rule as to the avoidance of black or 
white. 

248 (Bennett). 
tion as regards the use of a white mount. 


Here, again, is an interesting excep- 
In the room 


m THE 


A Pictorial Union. 


The capture of the Camera 
Club by the luncheon party and 
the subsequent betrayal for a mess 
of pottage has borne its fruit in 
| the British debacle at this year's 
Salon. Apart from the Links, who are in the nature of à dis- 
organised organism, there now exists no bond of union and of 
co-operation between the mass of English pictorialists, such as, in 
а large measure, used to be the case at the Camera Club in the 
days of Davison. If the best interests of our photographic 
exponents of the higher conceptions are to be safeguarded, it is 
urgently necessary that some association—not on the lines of a 
Pall Mall club—should be formed where discussion of important 
matters of photographic politics can be freely and fully engaged in, 
and where concerted action can be initiated for the benefit of 
British photographic pictorialism. 

Foliow my Leader Folly. 


There are two questions which often arise on visiting the great 
autumnal exhibitions. One is, “Why was it done?” and the 
other, “ How was it done?" А few years аро the R. Р, S., 
realising that its main mission was the propagation of hotographic 
knowledge, indicated in its catalogue what were the processes 
which were employed in making the prints on the walls of the 
pictorial section of its exhibitions. Some idiot, however, sug- 
gested that, as the Dudley Gallery Salonites scorned to palter with 
processes, the R. P. S., if it wanted to pose as a supremely zsthetic 
body, must follow suit. This it weakly did, to the contemptuous 
amusement of Mr. Maskell's lambs.” One result is that quite 
half of the interest and instruction which the general public used 
to receive. has been taken away. Moreover, it encourages the 
pernicious habit of building up sham reputations on tricks which are 
carefully guarded secrets. 


Peacocks among the Daws. 


_ Another evil which follows the suppression of the process used 
in making the prints exhibited at the R. P. S. is that there is no 
assurance that they have anything more than a mere shred of 
photography in their composition. Personally, І am no narrow- 
minded crank who would like to see what the Morning Post terms 
"artistic actualities " sacrificed—or burked—for the benefit of 
" drachm and scruple” prints. I do not believe that optics and 
chemistry are the two Holy of Holies which it is desecration to 
touch. But I do object to plates which are pulled in an ink 
Printing press being shown alongside of pictures which are im- 
pressed on paper by light. At the R. P. 5, Exhibition such prints 
are, with gross unfairness, shown in the pictorial gallery mixed 
up with  genuine—and other—photographs. Had I sent any 
frames to the New Gallery, whether they were hung or not, 1 
should certainly kick up a row at the Selection Committee con- 
nining at photogravures being passed off as photographs. 


"A.P." CAUSERIE. 
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there are a number of instances of the employment of a 
white mount; in most, if not quite all, this has been a 
mistake, but here, while not saying the arrangement 1s 
entirely satisfactory, yet it is of special interest in draw- 
ing our attention to the fact that a picture which is very 
largely made up of strong darks with but a quite small 
area of highest light is strong enough in dark to balance 
a light mount. This would have been still better 
exemplified had the strong light not been quite so near 
the left margin as it is. One might easily continue this 
subject of mounts—but perhaps enough has been said 
to show that the mount has a considerable influence on 
the print, and that while we may quote certain rules or 
guiding principles which doubtless apply very generally, 
we must always keep an open mind ready to recognise 
exceptions or departures from the general procedure іп 
the matter. Ап exhibition like that at the Royal pre- 
sents many more examples of interest than one can 
possibly notice here, but they are nevertheless quite 


worth examining. 


By the Magpie. 1 


An Exhibition Catechism. 


Among my correspondence recently was a letter from “Ап 
Indignant Amateur" who had been “chucked” at both the 
"Royal" and “Salon.” He evidently regarded his queries as 
"settlers." Not a bit of it. I was able to answer all of them 
with my eyes shut. Here are some of them:— 


Q.—Is a negative necessary for the production of an exhibition 
picture? A.—Not unless this is specially stipulated in the entry 
form. |. Q.—How is photography advanced? A.—By means of 
public exhibitions. Q.—Which are the two great exhibitions? 
A.—That of the “Royal” Photographic Society and that of the 
Photographic “Salon. Q.—How аге they controlled? A.—By 
Selection Committees. Q.—Who constitute the Selection Com- 
mittees? A.—Certain individuals calling themselves experts, who 
get themselves elected. Q.—How are the pictures selected? A.— 
It is generally understood that those at the Royal are chosen after 
an inspection of the fronts of the pictures—those at the Salon from 
the backs. Q.—How do you know who composed the Selection 
Committees? A.—At the Royal, by noting the names of the 
authors'of the pictures reproduced in the catalogue. At the Salon, 
by noting who has more than six works hung on the walls. Q.— 
Who visits the Royal Exhibition? A.—The photographic public 
generally. @.—Who visits the Salon? A.— Those who have works 
hung.on the walls. Q.—Who beside? A.—No one. Q.—Why? 
A.—lt is not known. Q.—What is the chief point of interest at 
the Royal? A.—The refreshment room on the first floor. Q.— 
What at the Salon? A.—The paintings on the staircase. 


Please Pity the Poor Salon. 


“Ies such old-fashioned work, most of it," was the complaint 
of an Outside Critic whom I met the other day at the Salon. 
“ English photographers," the О. C. went on, “ got over all this 
sort of thing years ago "—he pointed to a group of pictures by 
Stieglitz and = White. “English workers went through that 
phase: they, too, thought that ‘art’ consisted in photographing 
semi-draped figures crouching in cellars. But the Americans are 
still doing all the same antique round of tricks. Steichen is good— 
but no better than he was ten years ago. Stieglitz and White are 
also just where they were. There doesn’t seem to be a single 
American who can show such progress as, say, our Arbuthnot. 
Coburn, instead of sticking to portraiture, actually retrogrades 
into “fake” enlarging of under-exposed snapshots of flip-flaps 
and ugly castles and White Cities. Demachy has drowned his 
talent in oil. De Meyer is magnificent—but, avain, not new. 
His prints have all been exhibited before. Bennington is making 
the fatal mistake—American, I take it—of forgetting the exist- 
ence of such a thing as sunshine. What has become of the 
honest, dainty work he can do so well. And Annan has gone 
to his show-cases for his exhibit. What a pity the selection wasn’t 
more drastic! " Thus spake the O. C., and shook his head. 
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F we consider a dry plate carefully we shall be able 
to understand something of the relation of 
chemistry to photography. It has already been 
seen that certain elements combine with others, 

in simple proportions, to form compounds. Just as we 
can obtain a compound by chemically combining two or 
more elements, so we can by suitable chemical means 
undo the combination, or decompose it. 

Let us take as an instance caustic potash. If vou 
cut a small piece of potassium from the lump in which 
it is sold, and throw it into a basin of water, it will 
turn into a little sphere and dance about on the surface 
of the water until it disappears, giving a tiny spurt and 
flash at the end. If now you feel the water it is 
slimy—the characteristic of a caustic; the potassium 
has combined with oxygen and hydrogen from the 
water to form caustic potash,— 


К, + Н.О (water) = „КОН (caustic potash) + Ha. 


If now we fuse some caustic potash by the aid of heat, 
and pass an electric current through it, the KOH will 
once again decompose, giving us back metallic potas- 
sium, K, at the negative electrode. 

Now light possesses the property of decomposing 
certain substances; some dves will fade in sunlight; 
some compounds will be decomposed. Light, in fact, 
can effect with some substances what heat or the elec- 
tric current will do with others. 

Though it is probable that light changes the salts 
of all metals if one could interpret the change properly, 
silver is the metal which works most readily at the 
present time. Pure silver dissolved in nitric acid will 
give us silver nitrate, AgNO.. This substance forms 
colourless crvstals, which are very soluble in water. 
If you dissolve a few grains of silver nitrate in some 
distilled water, and in another vessel some sodium 
chloride in more water, and mix the two solutions, you 
will get a creamy-white substance formed, which is not 
soluble in water, and therefore '' precipitates.’’ The 
equation representing this action is as follows :— 


AgNO;.tNaCl- AgCl (silver chloride) + NaNO, 


(sodium nitrate). 


If you spread some of the silver chloride on paper, and 
leave it exposed to sunlight, it will turn violet. Here, 
then, is an experiment which proves that light has a 
certain définite action on this silver salt. 

But it is not necessarv that for a change to take 
place a visible reaction must result, and in the case of 
silver bromide a very brief exposure will effect an 
invisible, latent change, which can be detected Бу сег- 
tain subsequent tests. 

Most, if not all, silver salts are sensitive to light. 
Many organic salts, such as the citrate, tartrate, lac- 
tate, oxalate, etc., of silver are visibly darkened, and 
in all cases the presence of free silver nitrate causes the 
visible effect to be increased; the reason for this we 
shall see when considering printing-out papers. 
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The colour of the light used in exposing the silver 
salt is of great consequence. Кей light has not the 
same effect as blue, green not the same as violet. The 
maximum effect is obtained on silver bromide with 
light, whose wave-length is in the region of 4,500 X 
10-" centimetre, whilst with silver chloride the maxi- 
mum  sensitiveness is to light of a тоге violet 
character. 

Before considering the dry plate in detail, as I hope 
to in the next chapter, the nature of the carriers used 
for sensitive salts must be discussed. Silver bromide 
spread upon glass would, of course, be useless to make 
a dry plate. It must be mixed with some adhesive 
vehicle. Collodion and gelatine are principally used, 
and with either one an emulsion is formed. If 
aqueous solutions of potassium bromide and silver 
nitrate are mixed quickly a curdy precipitate 15 
obtained, as can be seen by looking at the silver 
bromide under a low-power microscope. ІҒ one solu- 
tion be added to the other drop by drop, and consider- 
able brisk shaking be given between each addition, the 
precipitate will be exceedingly fine. But far finer still 
will it be if we dissolve some gelatine in one of the 
solutions. Ап emulsion will then be formed, in which 
each tiny granule of the silver bromide will become 
coated with gelatine. If gelatine be dissolved in both 
solutions, such a finely grained emulsion can be 
obtained that it is practically transparent, and such an 
emulsion is prepared for Lippmann's method of inter- 
ference heliochromy. 

Gelatine is prepared from the hides of animals, and 
is a complex organic substance containing about 50 
per cent. of carbon, 25.7 of oxygen, 17.7 of nitrogen, 
апа 6.6 of hydrogen. In the processes of purification 
and bleaching, etc., sulphurous acid is often етріоуса, 
and this, together with hydrochloric acid, is generally 
left in it in sufficient quantities to give to the gelatine 
an acid reaction; calcium phosphate from bones is also 
usually found, as can be evidenced by adding ammo- 
nium oxalate to water in which gelatine has been 
soaked for some time; calcium oxalate, an insoluble sub- 
stance, forms, turbidifying the solution. 

Gelatine softens in water, swells and takes up some 
of the water. Heat melts the swollen gelatine, and on 
cooling again a jelly forms, its resistant powers de- 
pending on the amount of gelatine per unit volume of 
jelly, and on the ‘hardness of the gelatine itself. 
Alcohol precipitates it from a warm solution, acetic 
acid and alkalis dissolve it. Alumina and chrome 
‘alum ” harden it and precipitate it if added in suth- 
cient quantity. 

Most gelatine contains а substance chondrin, 
obtained from the cartilages of the ribs and joints. 
This contains a small percentage of sulphur, and is, 
therefore, of influence in emulsion. It is precipitated 
bv acetic acid and alum, and сап be obtained from 
most gelatines. 
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IME was, and that not so long ago, when had 

one ventured the question ''Can a lantern 

slide yield a pictorial result on the screen? ” 

the answer would in certain quarters have been 
an unanimous, '' No, certainly not." But, curiously 
enough, many of those who then would have joined in 
this anathema of lantern slides are to-day quite busy 
and not a little enthusiastic in the making of trans- 
parencies in colour, either by the autochrome or some 
other process. These are solemnly being put forward 
as artistic ‘‘ creations," and, in some instances, quite 
“artistic °? prices are being asked for these trans- 
parencies in colour. Now while the making of poly- 
chrome transparencies involved a measure of skill and 
patience possessed by the few such slides were 
‘‘taboo,’’ but as soon as a new process of such simple 
nature that the whole procedure may be mastered in 
half an hour or so is put forward, then heigh! presto! 
and the possibility of the transparency being pictorial 
is admitted without question. 

I do not propose here to discuss the pros and cons 
of the ‘‘ colour versus art " question in photography, 
but have referred to coloured transparencies in this 
connection merely to show that not a little of the 
opposition to the pictorial lantern slide in the past bas 
come from those who remind us of the fox without a 
tail persuading the other foxes to cut off their tails. 

Тһе Print v. the Transparency. 

When advocating the cause of pictorial lantern slides 
it will advance matters if we look at all sides of the 
question quite fairly and squarely, i.e., without preju- 
dice. We start with the assumption that a photo- 
graphic print on paper may be pictorial. Now the 
chief difference between a positive print on paper and 
a positive on clear glass is that we view the former 
by virtue of the light reflected from the paper, while we 
view the transparency either by looking through it or we 
see when thrown on the screen by means of light sent 
through it from the optical lantern. In this last case we 
see not the slide itself but its shadow cast on the lantern 
screen. Thus the difference between the print and the 
slide is more that of degree than of kind. Опе must 
admit that as a rule it is more comfortable to view 
a nicely framed print hung in a good light on a wall 
and at a convenient distance from the eye, than it is to 
hold up a transparency and look at it with the sky or 
a mirror or some other reflecting surface, or to sit in 
a partly darkened room and see a series of slides jerked 
through the lantern with the usual disturbing elements 
of unveiled pictures, smelly oil lamps, hissing gas Jets, 
etc. But one should remember that these accompani- 
ments are no more inherent to the lantern slide than is a 
cracked glass to a framed picture on the wall. 
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"AS V A PLEA FOR PICTORIAL LANTERN 


Ву Е. C. LAMBERT, МА., F.R-P.S. 


Range of Light and Shade. 

Doubtless most readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are 
fully aware that the available range of light from, let 
us say, platinum black to the whitest paper is not so 
great as that which can be obtained by viewing a trans- 
parency against an efficient reflector, or seeing it pro- 
jected under favourable conditions. Supposing the 
original subject to be some freshly fallen snow and 
some pine trees in the foreground. The light and 
shade range here would be very considerable indeed— 
perhaps 250 or 300 to 1. The platinum paper range 
viewed by bright diffused daylight in an ordinary pic- 
ture gallery would probably be between 20 and 30 
to 1. It is not possible to give more than a very 
rough estimate of the transparency or projected slide, 
but we may hope to get, under reasonably favourable 
conditions, something like double the paper print 
range, while print and the slide are both a com- 
promise or a contraction of the light and shade scale, 
but the slide, if properly used, should bring us nearer 
the range of nature in such a case. But, at the same 
time, we must remember that our nature subjects do 
not often involve such a long scale of tones as the pine 
trees and snow scene. An open landscape on a grey 
day, a foggy river scene, the twilight hour, etc., may 
present such a short range of tones as to be quite 
within the probabilities of a paper print, therefore this 
point must not be pressed too far. Indeed, it is a just 
cause of complaint in some instances that the lantern 
slide falsifies effects by grossly exaggerating light and 
shade contrasts, and this seems to be a far greater 
fault than that of contrasting the tonal range. The 
would-be maker of pictorial slides must therefore cast 
to the winds the old idea that every lantern slide must 
range from clear glass in the high lights to opaque 
deposit in the shadows. There can be no rule on this 
point. All depends on the subject and the effect de- 
sired. Seeing that not a little of the popular prejudice 
against lantern slides is due to accentuated contrasts, 
the slide maker who would win his way to appreciation 
will be wise in keeping his contrasts well in hand and 
tending to err on the side of softness and delicacy rather 
than hardness and brilliancy. 

Excess of Detail. 

Another objection raised against the claim of pic- 
torial possibility for the slide is that such screen 
pictures are overcrowded with irrelevant detail. Тһе 
same objection, of course, holds equally with many 
prints. Happily the comparatively small size of these 
details lets them escape our notice in the case of the 
print, but when such details are magnified in the screen 
picture these compel attention. Unfortunately, the 
majority of slide makers still stick to the old and wrong 
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notion that a negative from which a slide is to be made 
must be “ dead sharp all over." Тһе same notion at 
one time was held regarding prints. But this has 
given way to more liberal views, so doubtless the same 
change for the better will follow as regards the slide. 


Тһе Question of Size. 

Again, it has been urged that some screen pictures 
are burlesques by reason of absurd size or scale. For 
instance, a six-foot baby or a rose a yard in diameter 
are the blunders of the thoughtless, and only need to be 
mentioned to be at once avoided. 


Overcrowding of Subject Matter. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the important 
matter of selection of subject. Not only are the great 
majority of slides pictorial failures by reason of their 
being overcrowded with subject matter, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is on the screen at one 
time quite ten times too much material. In other 
words, a painter would have omitted, or very greatly 
subdued nine-tenths of the matter. 
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show at the New Gallery 
this year, one of the best that I remember, alike in its fine 
display of pictorial work, its many excellent portraits, and 
its scientific and technical features. It is a satisfaction 
to note that the pictorial section shows marked improvement 
in its general character and average standard. The mem- 
bers seem to have found a firmer and more logical basis 
for their artistic efforts. 

Mere imitation, instead of furnishing the greater part 
of the collection, is now in an inconsiderable minority ; 
there is a general recognition that the surest and readiest 
way to the interpretation of nature is through her all- 
pervading influences of light and atmosphere, and there is 
frequent evidence of a desire to attain decorative and 
characteristic treatment. With these principles in sight 
there is little danger of getting off the track. 

I cannot help thinking that the influence of Mr. Mum- 
mery, the president, has done much towards keeping the 
members on the lines of progress, and, therefore, towards 
producing an exhibition which offers suggestive material 
for the consideration of those who give more than super- 
ficial attention to the work. 


Expressive Treatment. 

The first object lesson to be gleaned is in the matter of 
expressive treatment, to which I alluded just now. It is an 
important matter that perhaps more than anything serves 
to impart life and distinction to a show. Тһе present one 
only suggests that the value of significant expression is 
beginning to be realised, but this is a very welcome sign. 
On passing from one end of the gallery, where hangs Mr. 
Mortimer's impressive battleship picture, “ Si vis pacem, 
para bellum,” to the other, and examining the dainty little 
half-draped nymph, which Miss Kate Smith has placed іп 
* A Woodland Pool," the visitor may reflect that these two 
pictures are in wide contrast, the one overwhelming in its 
force and impressiveness, the other but an airy fancy. Yet, 
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SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 
NOTES ON 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


HE Royal Photographic 
Society has a very strong 
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Suitable Subjects. 

But there is yet the further consideration of suitability 
of subject. Many of my readers will be able to supply 
from memory instances where they have seen the same 
negative employed for a print of moderate dimensions, 
say, 12 by ro inches, and again for a six-foot screen 
picture. In some instances the small picture is the 
more pleasing, in other cases the lantern slide 
projected on the screen has the advantage. This is 
not simply a matter of size only, though size enters 
into the question. While admitting that the great 
majority of lantern slides are far from pictorial perfec- 
tion, yet now and again one sees a few that are entirely 
delightful, and fully as pictorial as the framed results 
seen on exhibition walls. "Therefore one must conclude 
that the lantern slide may be pictorial. There are 
abundant signs that in the very near future much more 
attention will be given to the pictorial side of this ques- 
tion, rather than considering only those purely techni- 
cal considerations which hitherto have absorbed the 
lion’s share of the slide maker's attention. 
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THE PICTORIAL SECTION. 


considered together, they suggest the ques- 

tion: Why is the force of Mr. Mortimer’s 

conception felt more than the delicacy of Miss Smith’s? 
One cannot admit the explanation that strength is 
always тоге effective than  daintiness, for, if mis- 
directed, it is very ineffective. Тһе truth is that Mr. 
Mertimer's message is the more expressively stated. 
The sense of grandeur and power pervades the whole design; 
it is carried through the sea and sky, and is felt in the lines 
of the mass of murky smoke. 

There are no trifling details; the whole thing is big 
and broad, and all that is included contributes to its bold 
impressiveness. Such unity has its effect, but in ‘‘ The 
Noodland Pool ” the tender treatment accorded to the figure 
has not been extended to the landscape, and dark fore- 
ground shadows in combination with a too forcible rendering 
of the distant foliage interfere with the dreamy poetical 
effect of the setting. The nymph is dominated by her sur- 
roundings, instead of their being subject to her spell. It 
is an instance of a charming idea partly missing its effect 
through expressive treatment not being given to the per- 
vading sentiment. Still it is a fascinating little work, and 
I do not wish to find fault with it, but only to indicate a 
possibilitv of making it even better. 

So many matters call for attention that I can only pav a 
passing compliment to Mr. Mortimer on his other works, 
among which '* The Shrimping Ground ” is of special interest 
on account of the extraordinary delicacy of sea and skv, 
showing the oil process in quite another light from that 
exemplified by the warship picture. 


Imagination and the Decorative Quality. 

Another exhibitor whose work adds distinction to the 
gallery is Mr. Cavendish Morton, whose ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady " is extremely graceful, decorative in design, and 
reticent in tone. The deft use of the picture-frame to 
balance the composition, though this is quite an ordinary 
device, should not escape observation. His feeling for com- 
position is further exemplified in “ Rosamund," which also 
illustrates the imaginative quality of his work in the 
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charming arrangement of light and line, which enhances the 
sense of delightful personality in the sitter. His “ Mother- 
hood," however, strikes me as his greatest achievement, 
for, as he has represented it, the subject is distinctly 
dangerous, and might easily sink into banality, sentimen- 
tality, or vulgarity; but refined and sympathetic treatment 
rescues it from all these perils, and one can only see its 
beauty. Тһе society is also fortunate in having attracted 
some excellent examples of Mr. A. H. Blake's inspiriting 
recognition of the beauty of London. We are all ready to 
admit in a general way that our city has its beauty-spots, 
veiled though they may often be by a murky atmosphere, 
but it is Mr. Blake's special function to prove that their 
moments of characteristic expression are well worth watching 
for and capturing in a permanent record. I, for one, am 
grateful to him for showing in “ The Fountain, Kensington 
Gardens," how, through an appreciative perception of line 
and tone, a scene so familiar as to be almost commonplace 
may suddenly gain distinction. 

His ''Court of Honour," too, is well composed and 
marked by excellent qualities of illumination and atmo- 
sphere. '' The White Вом1”” and the portrait of “ E. О. 
Hoppé, Esq.," are also welcome contributions. 

Notable Portraits. 

Several other portraits deserve appreciative notice. Mr. 

R. Dührkoop's ''Portrait of Mr. P. M." is admirably 
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executed and full of character, with well-placed light to help 
the pictorial effect. Mr. С. C. Vachell's “ Portrait of a 
Lady ” is very interesting, for though the face is exceedingly 
plain, the revelation of underlying individuality imparts a 
certain attraction to the work. Some expressive portraits 
are shown by Miss Hilda Stevenson, Mr. Furley Lewis, and 
Mr. Е. T. Hollyer. ''Isabella en Jan Wilden," by Mr. 
Oscar Hardee, is an extremely fascinating portrait group, 
interesting in composition, and by its remarkable expressive- 
ness revealing the beauty of age. One feels that there is 
a little coquetry still in the ancient dame with her pretty 
lace cap and no little pride in her on the part of her spouse. 
It is “ Darby and Joan ” translated into Dutch. 

Another delightful portrait group is Mr. Dührkoop's ‘‘ The 
Family," in which a girl and two children are admirably 
posed at the piano. Тһе interior atmosphere is well 
rendered, while a general sense of refinement pervades the 
whole work, and the feeling of absorption in the lesson 
which the younger child is receiving is strongly conveyed 
Appreciative mention should also be made of the “ Study 
in Tones," wherein Mr. E. O. Hoppé has represented Miss 
Maud Allan, also at the piano. The greys are well studied, 
the light is pretty, and the whole design is pleasant and 
vivacious. 

[Further notes on the pictorial section of the ** Royal ” will 
be given in next week's issue.—Ep.] 
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A NEW LENS CALCULATOR. м 


[The ingenious calculator illustrated herewith is exhibited by Mr. Lockett in the Scientific and Technical Section 
of the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition at the New Gallery. Its applications are explained in the following 


note, supplied us by the maker of the model.—Ep.] 
Ты lens calculator, a model 


of which is shown in the 

scientific and technical sec- 
tion at the R.P.S. Exhibition, is 
intended for quickly and auto- 
matically solving various рго- 
blems in photographic optics, 
particularly those practical ques- 
tions which occur in the ordinary 
worker's daily experience. 

As will be seen by the illustra- 
tion, it consists of a rectangle 
divided into squares, апа 
numbered at the bottom and 
right-hand side at every fifth 
division. From the right-hand 
corner is drawn a diagonal line 
at an angle of 45 degrees. А slot 
is cut through this line, and a 
combined ruler and  protractor 
is pivoted at the centre so as to 
move freely up and down the slot, 
and also to revolve on the pivot. 
In its simplest form, which is 
chosen for description, the pro- 
tractor may be marked with a 
scale of ratios, as illustrated. 
The model shown at the R.P.S. 
is, however, graduated  some- 
what differently. | 

To give a few examples of its 
use: Suppose it is desired to find 
the focal length that results from 
placing two lenses in contact, one 
of 30 in. and the other of 45 in. 
focus. The ruler is placed against 
30 on the horizontal scale, and against 45 on the vertical 
scale. The centre, or pivot point, of the protractor will 
then indicate the focal length of the combination where 
it touches the diagonal line—t.e., 18 in., as read in a 
straight line from either the vertical or the horizontal 
scale. Тһе illustration shows the solution of this problem. 

If it is desired temporarily to alter the focus of a lens 
to a given extent by the use of a supplementary lens, 
place the ruler on the figure corresponding to the original 
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focus оп the horizontal scale, and set the 
protractor centre against the required 
focus on the diagonal line. The other end 
of the ruler then indicates the necessary 
focus for the supplementary lens in the vertical 
scale. 

The scale of ratios on the semi-circle indicates 
the relation between the size of the object and 
that of the image; between negative and enlarge- 
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copy and reduction, etc. Suppose it is in- 
tended to make an enlargement from  quarter-plate 
to whole-plate, with a lens of 6 in. focus, and it is 
wished to ascertain the necessary distances between lens 
centre and negative, and lens centre and easel—in other 
words, the conjugate foci. The centre of the protractor is 
placed against the lens focus (6) on the diagonal line, 
and the protractor is revolved on its pivot until the ratio 2 


ment ; 
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The ruler then indicates, on the 
scales respectively, the required 


is also over this line. 
vertical and horizontal 
distances. 

There are many optical problems which can be solved im- 
mediately by this appliance; among others, the measure- 
ments of objects can be estimated from photographs, the 
equivalent focus of a lens ascertained, and so on. The above 
examples will, however, probably suffice for a brief notice. 


— e 


Oil and Bromoil Prints in Colours. 
Бу E. WARNER, 


[Тһе following practical notes on the production of oil and bromoil prints іп colours wil be welcomed by workers іп oil- 
pigments, inasmuch as they are by a worker who has demonstrated by his exhibition prints that excellent multi-colour oil pictures are 


not only obtainable, but that they are good in effect. 


The exhibitions now open disclose the fact that many other oil workers are 


experimenting in colours, but up to the present time Mr. Warner is the only exhibitor who has achieved a notable measure of 


Success. 


Treatment for the Oil Process. 

RINT out rather more fully than for black—as con- 
trast is obtained more by colour than relative 
strength of tone—soak and dry, resoak for 

pigmenting. In pigmenting use a fair amount of 
colour on brush, and work boldly; endeavour to finish 
print in one sitting. 

The Bromoil Process. 

Bromide print must be fully exposed, and ruLLv 
DEVELOPED (this last important), use amidol developer, 
rather more than usual quantity bromide potassium 
advisable—put by to dry; soak, then bleach in ozobrome 
sol. 4 parts, alum (1 in 20) 8 parts, citric acid (1 in 20) 
I part, water 2 parts; rinse, transfer to sulphuric acid, 
dilute, 1 in 20, leave in bath 25 mins. ; rinse, fix in hypo 
4 02., soda sul. 3 oz., water 20 oz.; wash carefully, as 
gelatine is now very tender, in running water half an 
hour; dry, bone hard; resoak for 20 mins. for pigment- 
ing; charge brushes FULL of colour for pigmenting, and 
work rapidly. Finish print in опе sitting. 

Colours are Made by 
grinding artists’ quality colours, and mixing with thin 


His method of working given herewith should therefore be of considerable value and interest. —ED.] 


lithographic varnish and a spot or two of pure olive oil. 
Quantities are best ascertained by experiment, as pro- 
portions must be adjusted to weather conditions. 
(Rowney's will grind any colour—very fine—in spirit at 
a nominal charge. Some colours are very troublesome 
—all blues, some browns, and some reds.) I am experi- 
menting with litho. colours, but find them messy and 
unsatisfactory in many ways. 


Decide on Colour Scheme. 

Put out all colours to be used (use old negatives), start 
always with blacks, browns, or reds, never with blues 
or yellows (supposing that a full range of colour is to be 
used). If colours are used in the order named as little 
trouble as is possible will result. If a large surface is 
to be covered with a tint colour—pink, light yellow, or 
light blue, etc.—and detail is not required, thin down 
colour with lard, which gives some stiffness (more than 
oils), and does not degrade the colour. 

After working over a portion of the surface (both in 
oil and bromoil) do not leave it too long before finish- 
ing, or freshness of print will be spoilt. 
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HOVE 


CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE Hove Exhibition is the 

second of the trio of annual 
shows known as the ‘Southern 
Exhibitions," and is to be held at 
the Town Hall, Hove, from Octo- 
ber 22 to 26. A departure has 
been made this year in the form 
of the awards, ten specially de- 
igned Kupron-bronze statuettes, 
64 inches high, being placed at 
the disposal of the judge in the 
open classes and eight in the 
members’ section. А challenge 
salver is also offered for the best 
work in the club classes. Entries 
close October 15. Arrangements 
have been made for the free con- 
veyance of exhibits between 
Southampton, Hove, апа Ports- 
mouth exhibitions, and reduced 
fees will also be charged оп 
exhibits entered for all three shows. 


The accompanying illustration 
gives a representation of the Hove 
award, “Тһе Genius of Light." 
Readers of the А. P. AND P. М. 
should apply for full particulars of 
the Southern Shows, and the 
necessary entry forms which may 
be obtained from the hon. exhi- 
bition secretary, W. Chater Lea, 
Cransley Lodge, Dyke Road 
Avenue, Brighton. 
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Midlothian Photographic Association.—The success that has 
attended the efforts of the Council since the inauguration of the 
society some eighteen months ago may be regarded as phenomenal. 
That Edinburgh has been capable of maintaining a second photo- 
graphic club is illustrated in the membership, which now exceeds 
150. The council have felt justified in going in for a thoroughly 
equipped and up-to-date dark-room, which has been recently 
opened at their premises at 5, St. Andrew Square, and their 
spacious lecture-room there, capable of accommodating a company 
of over 400, should be the scene of many interesting lectures 
during the forthcoming winter. The syllabus should appeal 
strongly to the members for its variety of subject. As formerly, 
the second meeting of each month will be given over to practical 
demonstrations on the various branches of photography, and 
ample time will be allowed for general conversation, tea and coffee 
being provided. Іп addition, exhibitions of work upon the various 
branches of the art will be a feature of these evenings. The 
society have been able to secure as lecturers the services of such 
capable exponents as J. Campbell Noble, R.S.A. (“ Composition 
and Selection ”), Dr. W. Inglis Clark (4 Scottish Mountaineer- 
ing"), G. L. A. Blair, of Paisley, Messrs. J. and R. Adam, 
whose work upon “ Nature and Bird Photography " is sure to 
be more heard of, and Mr. J. B. Johnston. In Dr. Drinkwater, 
whose services have again been secured as president, the society 
are to be congratulated in their possession of a sympathetic worker 
on the scientific side. Dr. Drinkwater contributes a paper upon 
* Modifying Bromides," which should throw some light upon the 
numerous methods employed in the treatment of this interesting 
printing process. The annual exhibition of the association will be 
held from March 20 to 27 next. The secretary is Mr. G. W. 
Black, 20, Young Street, Edinburgh. 

The latest date for entries in the A. P. AND P. N. " straight " and 
“ manipulated " print competitions is September 30. The latest date 
for entries in the A. P. AND P. N. annual lantern slide competition 
is October 5. Coupons are again given this week. 
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“ Coming of Age " of the Yorkshire Union of Artists. —Exhibi- 
tors of six years ago will remember the recognition that the York- 
shire Union of Artists gave to pictorial photography when they 
invited the best English and Continental workers to exhibit at their 
autumn exhibition of paintings in the Leeds City Art Gallery. 
Acting in conjunction with “Тһе Guild" and the ‘ Leeds Camera 
Club" in the matter of organisation, with the able assistance of 
the late Mr. Horsley Hinton and one or two other interested 
friends, a truly magnificent and thoroughly representative collec- 
tion of pictorial photography was housed in the Art Gallery, along- 
side the ordinary exhibition of the painters, for the first time on 
record. Іп no boastful spirit, it is asserted that this exhibition of 
pictorial photography paved the way for the now frequent recog- 
nitien by municipal art gallery authorities, for it is well known to 
those engaged in the organisation that the exhibition was visited 
by art lovers from far and near. Whilst it is, therefore, most 
gratifying to remember these events of the past, it is even more 
so when one finds that, in spite of its smoke and commercialism, 
Leeds is still the artistic capital of Yorkshire. What should be 
more fitting and appropriate than that the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists should select Leeds to celebrate its majority by the holding 
of a special exhibition of paintings and water-colours in the City 
Art Gallery, and also by a dinner, at which Mr. Alfred East, R.A., 
will be the principal guest. The great success of the Union 
is possibly due to the pleasant fact that its honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. W. E. Tindall, R.B.A., has held 
the past twenty years, and again оп this occasion is 
making strenuous efforts to secure a display of Yorkshire 
art, which shall be worthy of his society and the county whose 
name it bears. It may also be worthy of mention that the excel- 
lent illustrated catalogue issued by the executive of the “ Northern 
Exhibition" at Leeds has stirred the artists to emulation, and 
for the first time in the Union’s career, I hear, an illustrated 
catalogue will be issued of the pictures on view. The exhibition 
will be available from October 17 to [йч 2, and is to be 
opened in state by Mr. Alfred East, R.A., who will deliver a 
brief address, and later, at the dinner in the evening, is expected 
to speak at length on the subject of “ Art in Relation to Ordinary 
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Rotherham’s Nineteenth Annual Exhibition.—Annually, for 
eighteen years, I believe without a break, the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society have organised an open photographic exhibition, 
a record which they may well be proud of, and on Wednesday, 
October 14, they will invite your verdict on the nineteenth 
production. Chatting with one of their prominent members last 
week, I found that there is every prospect of the forthcoming 
show being even more successful than its predecessors. At all 
events, the secretaries, Messrs. H. C. Hemingway and F. Sar- 
geant, are working hard in that direction, and amongst other 
excellent arrangements have secured the support of an eminent 
local lady amateur, Miss Egerton, who will open the exhibition. 
In addition to the members’ classes, there are six classes open to 
amateur and professional alike. There are the usual sub-division 
of subjects, with the exception of Class E, which is specially 
devoted to photographs in colours (autochrome or other colour 
transparencies included). There are no entry fees except for 
lantern slides, and the exhibition prospectus says the judges have 
two silver and a number of bronze plaques of a special design 


placed at their disposal to award in the open events, but I regret 


to note the omission of the names of the judges from the said 
prospectus. Entries close on October 5, and the secretary, H. C. 
Hemmingway, of Tooker Road, Rotherham, will be glad to for- 
ward entry forms on receipt of postcard. 
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Winter Syllabus of the Leeds Photographie Society.—The 
syllabus of the Leeds Photographic Society is to hand, and gives 
evidence that the members’ interest has been very carefully 
studied when preparing the lecture programme. Ап excellent 


the reins for 
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(By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT,) 


series of lectures are to be given weekly, and include several well- 

known names, amongst which I notice Thomas K. Grant, of the 

Lumiére Co., Dr. Tempest Anderson, B.A., C. B. Howdill, 

A.R.I.B.A., Thomas E. Green, E. Kitson Clark, M.A., F.S.A., 

and others. Тһе opening event is a social evening on October 13, 

when lantern slides and prints will be exhibited by members. 
WE ESPERE 


Halifax Camera Club.—The Halifax Camera Club have arranged 
a strong list of lectures for the winter session, and for S. E. 
Bottomley's lecture on “ Modern Methods of Colour Photography 
are acting in conjunction with the Halifax Scientific Society, 
whilst they have fixed upon April for the Society's exhibition of 
work. In the general competition for prints obtained at the 


summer rambles, Mrs. H. Taylor is presenting a magnificent case 
of carvers as the first prize. 


An Interesting Trade Lecturer.—One of the most interesting 
nights in the syllabus of the Batley, Dewsbury, Halifax, Hull, and 
Bradford Societies will be the visit of Mr. Hesketh, of the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Company. He gives an interesting evening, showing 
а fine collection of lantern slides of prize pictures and demonstrates 
the points of interest of his firm's cameras and other novelties 
without making the meeting into a trade show. Не opens in 
Yorkshire at the Bradford Society on November 2. 
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The above was sent in recently to the A. P. AND P. N. weekly 


competition, and will doubtless afford an opportunity for the sug: 
gestion of alternative titles. 
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THE MAN AND HIS AIMS. 


RUDULPH DUHRKOOP. By Е О. HOPPÉ, FRP.S. 


UDULPH DUHRKOOP is the man of the hour! 

R On the first of October he celebrates his sixtieth birth- 

day, on which day it will be just twenty-five years 

that he set out on his pioneer work in connection with por- 
trait photography in Germany. 

The work of this veteran has by now become familiar to 
almost every British photographer, and the celebration of 
his sixtieth birthday, and quarter-century of photographic 
work, will be, needless to say, undertaken in true German 


1 


RUDULPH DUHRKOOP. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street. 


fashion in the magnificent ‘‘ Hamburger Hof,” on the upper 
storey of which Herr Dührkoop's studios are arranged. The 
illustrations herewith give some idea of the splendid manner 
in which the studios are equipped. 

In Germany there exists a much larger class of people than 
in England who are not content with the merely pretty 
or commercial photograph, no matter how efficient it may 
Бе іп technique. They eagerly welcome a photographer who 
displays in his work the artistic spirit, who endeavours to 
combine truth and beauty with a view entirely personal, and 
to whom each subject affords a scepe for fresh treatment. 

In the forefront of this new movement in pictorial photo- 
graphy stands the subject of this article, Rudulph Dührkoop, 
who.holds a place at once personal and distinct, and whose 
fame has extended beyond Germany over the Continent. His 
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career illustrates once more the triumph of mind and will 
over adverse circumstances, fer fortune by no means played 
the fairy godmother to him. Born in humble circumstances 
—amongst people who often look upon art with indifference, 
not to say contempt—for the first quarter of a century of his 
life he pursued an ordinary commercial occupation, and it 
was not until he was thirty-five that he commenced to handle 
a camera. | 

Yet the most striking thing in his career is the unusual 


Bv E. О. НОРРЕ 


rapidity with which he made an eminent piace for himself 
among pictorial photographers. But he Һаа, by what may 
have seemed to him then an unlucky fate, the best education 
of all—he was practically self-taught. With the instinctive 
intuition of genius, he recognised at the outset that his 
guides in the difficult path of pictorial expression must be 
the great masters of painting, and there is no doubt they 
have had a great influence on his artistic development. 

They taught him the extreme Importance of the study of 
composition—of the careful placing and balance of lines and 
masses. From this study also he derived one of his chief 
characteristics—his effective and beautiful chiaroscuro;. for 
with all the joy of a true artist he delights in delicious har- 
monáes of light and shade. 

But, above all, they taught him the (inestimable walue of 
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The Reception Room. 


the personal vision in 
art, and that an artist, 
if he wishes to do really 
valuable work, and to 
progress, must be true 
to his own impressions. 
So flinging off the 
worn-out garments of 
conventionality and tra- 
dition, he stood a free 
man—free to study and 
interpret nature with 
his own eyes and brain. 

Thus to-day he works 
by no fixed rules or 
precepts, unconven- 
tionality of treatment 
being one of his most 
distinctive attributes. 
But at the same time 
his artistic instinct pre- 
vented him from falling 
into the extremes of 
eccentricity on the one 
hand, or that coldly cor- 
rect photography which 
expresses no emotion, 
and is one of the signs 
of the non-artistic temperament, on the other. For all true 
art is fundamentally a matter of feeling, and given a certain 
power of expression, the man who feels will always do better 
work than the man who remains cold and unmoved. Апа 
one sees that the secret of Dührkoop's versatility lies in the 
fact that his aim is to express to others the delight that he 
himself takes in the beauty or character of each particular 
sitter. 

Fortunately, he had not long to wait for recognition, and 
found that his bold departure from the conventional rut did 
not, in his case, bring the dire consequences which those who 
dare to be original oftentimes suffer. Не soon had at his 
disposal many commissions for portraits, and, with happv 
confidence in the future, he took a studio and set to work 
earnestly to realise his ambitions. 

He had indced no reason to be dissatisfied with the results 
of his venture. Orders, which gave him plentv of scope for 
the display of his originality, poured in, and to-day his two 
studios at Hamburg and Berlin attract a large section of the 
artistic public. 

Of the technical processes used by Diihrkoop, it may be 
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said that he works mostly on salted papers and in platino- 
type. He has also turned his attention to photogravure, 
which he found the medium most suited to his work. 

Although it is only a few years since he commenced ex- 
hibiting outside Germany, the impression produced by his 
work has been universally so faveurable that he has had 
invitations to send his pictures all over the world. He has 
received honours at all the most important exhibitions, and 
many of the municipal galleries in Germany (notably that ot 
Hamburg) and Holland have bought his work and hung it 
beside choice specimens of etchings and engravings—a 
unique honour. M 

Although nearing the evening of life, he is an enthusiastic 
worker, with all the happy and genial temperament of a man 
to whom hard work at the art he loves is a delight. During 
the last few years he was greatly hefped by his most gifted 
daughter, Frau Minya Diez-Dührkoop, who has inherited 
much of her father's talent. In fact, some of the very finest 
work seen at the exhibitions during the last two years has 
been done by Frau Minya. | 

Space does not admit of our giving more specimens of the 
art of Rudolph Dührkoop, but enough will have been ren- 
dered to show how much his work is calculated to raise the 
general level of pictorial photography, and how much of 
truly artistic feeling there is in it. With one or two excep- 
tions, perhaps, the spirit of Dührkoop's endeavour 1s totally 
unknown in English photography of to-day, but in the near 
future it may be hoped that mechanical and rule-of-thumb 
methods will pass away, and that the photographer will 
strive to combine more 
of the artistic spirit 
with the personal vision 
in his work. 


Readers of THE А. P. 
AND P. N. will join in 
wishing Herr Dühr- 
koop “ Many happy re 
turns of the day” on 
October rst, and that 
he may still continue to 
produce work of the 
same excellence and 
character as that which 
he has made familiar to 
the visitor to British 
exhibitions during the 
past two or three years. 
Гһеге is no doubt that 
this clever worker, 
judged from the stand- 
point of his own remark- 
able vitality, 15 still 
among the juniors 1n 
the matter of age 
Long may he continue 


n that ha state. 
Duührkoop's Studio. : рру 
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E. O. HOPPE. By RupuLPH DÜHRXkOOP. 
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Mummery, A.R.I. B.A., F.R.P.S, 


By J. C. S 


(уз Exhibit.on, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, 
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THE WHEEL. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
From the Photographic Salor, now open at 5a, Рай Май East. | l 
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ROM the pre- 
vious remarks 
on the Salon Exhi- 
bition it may be 
gathered that there 
is less helpful sug- 
gestion than usual 
to be obtained from 
a visit, for though 
much of the work 
=< е Is spirited, even 
Жез | с = to the point of 
7 audacity, there is 
little intimate observation of Nature. Landscape, the 
most characteristic phase of English art, is inadequately 
represented. “Тһе Beach," by Mr. М. Arbuthnot, а 
long upright, prettily composed, with the curved line of 
surf leading up to the distant children, will doubtless be 
admired ; but no one can overlook its defect of flatness, due 
to the little figures coming as near to the beholder in aerial 
perspective as the foreground. As the composition offers 
little scope for linear perspective, a strong point should be 
made of the perspective of atmosphere. Some forcible 
modelling and contrast of light in the foreground with a tone 
gradating to the distance, and a due regard for the veil of 
atmosphere between the spectator and the children, would 
make it seem possible to walk along the beach. There is 
merit іп “Тһе Hillside," but something less than Mr. 
Arbuthnot's usual reserve, for too much is made of the con- 
trast of the dark figures against the sky, and with such a 
bold cloud effect the design tends to be theatrical. In “ The 
Labourer " the wheel which encircles the figure has, no 
doubt, a decorative purpose, but need not have more emphasis 
than is given to the boy himself. Тһе decorative end would 
have been sufficiently served by suggestion, and, after all, a 
cart wheel is not a thing of absorbing importance. That 
invaluable quality, animation, is always to be noticed in M. 
Demachy's work, and how it is imparted to his portraits of 
young women by deft and expressive handling is perhaps the 
best lesson to be gleaned from them. His contributions do 
not show any advance on what he has exhibited previously, 
but thev will be interesting to students of the oil-process, 
especially in showing its responsiveness to touch and its 
diversity of texture. 
The Hero of the Show. 
| Baron de Meyer must be regarded as the hero of the show, 
If we count his score of twenty-eight, which no doubt con- 
Stitutes а record, but the question suggests itself whether a 
few, say the odd eight, might not have been dispensed with 
to make room for as many British workers. “ W. Ranken, 
Esqre.," a portrait of a youth, is broadly and expressively 
treated in delicate tones. This work, however, has already 
been favourably commented on in connection with another 
show. ‘‘ The Guitar Player," which has also been seen 
before, is remarkably expressive, but this is an instance of 
the merit being due rather to the model and to the arrange- 
ment than to the treatment. A much wider range of tone 
is employed than in the previously-mentioned portrait, and 
there are violent contrasts without correct statement of the 
highest light and the darkest shadow. Тһе collar to the left, 
with the light on the other side, should have been subdued, 
the prominent hand is as brilliant as the high light on the 
shiny surface of the instrument, and the high lights near 
the right-hand edge of the picture are inaccurate and dis- 
tracting. The picture has plenty of life, and would be very 
good if corrected. I wonder if it has occurred to the majority 
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of photographers that the wider they extend their scale the 
more urgent is the call on them for precision in the use of 
the increased resources employed, and also the greater are 
the chances of error. In a picture which has a soft grey for 
its darkest accent severai gradations can be generalised into 
one tone, but when the range is from white to black, many 
shades call for attention. Baron de Meyer also shows several 
autochromes, and though it is true that his and other 
examples prove that some progress is being made, one finds 
little evidence of the cultivated perception of colour harmony, 
which is the only thing that can make these transparencies 
valuable. The “ Water Liles,” on a silvery shell, are pretty 
in themselves, but the discordant note introduced in the mass 
of metallic green destroys the effect. “ White Chrysanthe- 
mums "' is delicately conceived, but here the process fails to 
bring out the nuances of tone which belong to such a theme; 
in fact the medium is seen to more advantage in bold 
arrangements of hot colour, such as those provided by Mr. 
E. J. Steichen in “ Red Nasturtiums " and ''Red Ger- 
aniums.'" Cool tones, the blues and greys of the sky, and 
the colour variations of shadows, seem to escape notice, and 
as they are the pervading principle of natural scenes, serving 
to give value to strong hues on their rare occurrence, the 
process must be regarded as deficient in an essential par- 
ticular. Іп his arrangements of vivid colour, Mr. Steichen 
shows a recognition of how the best use is to be made of the 
invention. Still, strong hues cannot produce their due im- 
pression if not helped out by quiet tones. Mr. Steichen 
shows a number of monochromes in which he exemplifies the 
principle of securing attention by hard hitting. Не gives us 
astonishing contrasts, high lights lavishly distributed and 
apparently intensified by body-colour (though it may only be 
white paper), and a general disregard of such unexciting 
things as tone and values. This method, with all its in- 
trepidity, is, of course, in continüous danger of sinking into 
crudity, and does not escape it in such works as “А the 
Steeplechase " and '' After the Grand Prix." One of the 
most favourable examples is “ Nocturne, Versailles," chiefly 
because it has concentration of effect. Тһе ‘‘ Portrait of 
Lady Ian Hamilton ” is interesting as an instance of 
original composition. 
Partnership in Art. 

It is a novel idea for two photographers to work in col- 
laboration, but detrimental to individual expression—a sup- 
posed object of the '' Linked Ring." Perhaps the concep- 
tion of one is modified by the treatment of the other. Іп апу 
case І cannot see the purpose of exhibiting the realistic repre- 
sentations of the nude, by Mr. A. Steiglitz and Mr. C. H. 
White. Тһе subject is one that, if dealt with at all, needs 
to be beautified by poetry, delicate perception of light, colour, 
and line, and all the refinements of art, but the more delicate 
shades are alwavs those most liable to perish in the give and 
take of a partnership. I prefer Mr. Clarence White alone, in 
his graceful ‘ Nude Boy," though the emphasis given to the 
rocks is disproportionate to the reserved treatment of the 
figure, and tends to overwhelm it. 

Mr. Walter Bennington's bold design, '' The Bridge," 
requires a graduated tone for the structure as it recedes in 
aerial perspective. His '' Night ’’ would be better in mono- 
chrome than in colour, for he misses the cool lights and 
warm shadows which produce the mysterious glow of moon- 
light. Mr. А. L. Coburn shows ‘‘ St. Paul's," without the 
characteristic atmosphere of London; in fact the cathedral 
seems to be resting on the bridge beyond which it is sup- 
posed to be seen. The ‘‘ Court of Honour "' is romantic and 
pictorial, with fine texture; but the “ Rainy Evening at the 
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Exhibition ” wants the poetry of that fascinating hour when 
lights are being lit and daylight wanes. “ Saltwood Castle ”’ 
is bold, and entirely without atmosphere. *' Fireworks," 
with the lights hard and sharp against the sky, neglects 
their dazzling, almost bewildering influence, for they are 
never seen solidly fixed in the air, but are always appreciated 
in association with their movement, and their appearance а 
moment before and a moment after. One would think that 
a snapshot, if not absolutely instantaneous, would give some- 
thing of this effect. Мг. Е. Н. Evans, in “ Le Moyen Age," 
conveys much of the romance, charm, and texture of an 
ancient building. 'Mr. A. H. Blake provides a sympathetic 
rendering of a child looking at a sculptured design in “ The 
Medallion,’’ with grace of composition and a commendable 
appreciation of light. Miss Bland's '' Cockfighting "' pic- 
tures suggest painting rather than photography, and do not 
make clear what kind of artistic emotion she, or the Selec- 
tion Committee, derive from this ''manly"' sport. Mr. 
Frank Eugene's “ Prince of Bavaria ” is a pretty boy, but 
a nice arrangement is spoilt by the repetition of the high 
light on the collar and socks. “ Minuette " is an original 
design, by Mr. Eugene, showing the back view of the 
dancing figure, in a pleasing arrangement of line. Excel- 
lent tone and natural sea and sky distinguish Mr. J. H. 
‘Anderson's “ Steam Trawfers off Yarmouth," but the work 
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©. The “Red Book” Night at the New Gallery. 


HE Affiliation of Photographic Societies held their annual 

gathering at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
New Gallery, on Friday evening last, September 18. There was a 
very full attendance, nearly 400 members of various societies being 
present, representing 49 societies. The meeting, which took place 
in the North Room, was presided over by P. Bale Rider, the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. The chairman welcomed the 
members of affiliated societies on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and in the course of a short address reviewed the work of 
the Affiliation for the past year, mentioning that the committee 
had added several new lectures to those available for circulation, 
and referred to the extended scope of the Red Book under the 
editorship of Dr. A. R. F. Evershed. He also spoke on the new 
consular scheme, which has now been well started. The London 
district has been mapped out into certain areas, and the scheme 
has been energetically taken up by the various societies. Не 
stated that the matter of reduced railway fares for photographers 
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suffers through the excessive darkness of the boats—another 
instance of neglected aerial perspective. “ On the Schwerin 
Lake," by H. W. Müller, is much better than most coloured 
prints, though the green patch is not quite in harmony with 
the colour scheme. Mr. F. J. Mortimer's ** In Arcady ” has 
the merit, almost unique in this exhibition, of conveying the 
sentiment of a natural scene without any straining after 
effect, and “ The Mill " has atmosphere. In reference to 
his ** Peace,” I would particularly direct attention to the well- 
suggested details in the distance beyond the barge, whereon 
the pretty Dutch girls make a useful and attractive point of 
emphasis. Тһе reflection, however, 15 rather solid. Mr. 
J. Craig Annan's portraits are notable for qualities of tex- 
ture and sound technique, but for the most part lack the dis- 
tinction that the touch of imagination brings. The exhibi- 
tion, as a whole, is characterised by a kind of “ go-as-you- 
please ” style that loftily disregards principles. Few of the 
photographers represented have even thought it worth while 
to find their highest light or their darkest shadow, made 
use of effective emphasis, or arrived at the correctness of 
values which testifies to the study of light and atmosphere. 
Nature will be a long time “ catching up" to this show. 
In fact her chance of doing so is almost equal to the prospect 
that an express train, running North and South, has of over- 
taking a cyclist who glides off to the East. 


had been in hand, but no definite arrangement had vet been made 
with the railway companies. The chairman impressed on all 
societies the importance of cultivating a spirit of mutual friendli- 
ness, and expressed the hope that members of one society would 
welcome members of another society at their meetings so far as 
this was possible. He claimed that phetographic societies were 
doing important work, both scientifically and artistically, in this 
country. Artistically they were of considerable importance in cul- 
tivating the taste for things beautiful. Those who were devoting 
time and trouble to photographic work could take encouragement 
to themselves that they were assisting in a useful national move- 
ment. The 1908 set of competition slides were shown on the 
screen, and the critical notes by that well-known authority, 
W. R. Bland, of Derby, were read by W. Davenport. The vote 
of thanks to the R. P. S. for granting the use of the Gallery on 
this occasion was proposed Бу Е. R. Bridges and seconded by 
E. Human. 
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The “Rajar” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar P.O.P. 
has been awarded to D. Abrahams, 49, Chapel Street, Cape 
Town, S.A., his print having been judged the best during August. 
The paper on which the print was made was purchased from 
Messrs. E. H. Oakley and Co., Adderley Street, Cape Town, S.A. 


Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—When the 
council of the P. C. U. K. hold their next meeting, they will have 
a most difficult task before them, nothing less than the selection 
of places to be visited by the members when they meet at Canter- 
bury next July. A motor run round the most interesting villages 
and towns was made a few days since by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
Mr. A. H. De Ath, Mr. Walter Potter and Mr. F. A. Bridge. 
The tour included Rye and Winchelsea, Faversham, Davington, 
Osprenge, Ashford, Charing, Wye, Chilham, Patrixbourne, Bekes- 
bourne, Bridge, Littlebourne, Ickham, Wickham, Wingham, Ford- 
wich and Sturry. To these will certainly be added Maidstone 
and Rochester, so that the meeting, irrespective of Canterbury, 
should be a good thing for the film and plate makers. Тһе photo- 
graphic possibilities of the counties of Kent and Surrey are well- 
nigh inexhaustible. 


An Exhibition of Autochromes.—On the opening night of the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, for the. winter session (Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 13), there will be an exhibition of autochromes in the large hall, 
to which admission is free. The autochromes will be shown on 
the screen in a gold frame setting, and every endeavour will be 
made to render the exhibition worthy of the process. The mem- 
bers of the audience will be provided with cards on which to record 
their votes, and gold, silver, and bronze medals respectively will 
in this way be awarded. Landscapes, architecture, and genre pic- 
tures will alone be eligible. Full particulars and entry forms will 
be forwarded on application to Robert Mitchell, Director of Educa- 
tion, Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 


Eastman Kedak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra 
dividend of 24 per cent. upon the common stock of the company, 
pavable November 1, 1908, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 3o. 


Mr. А. J. Anderson, from whom a communication appeared in 
last week's A. P. AND P. N. in the form of a letter, writes us that 
he is unable to reply to private correspondence on the subject of 
the present Salon. We would remind those of our readers who 
are interested in the matter that the pages of the А. P. AND P. М. 
are open to them for discussion of this or any other photographic 
topic. 

Hackney Photographic Society.— The twentieth annual exhibi- 
tion of the society will be held at the King's Hall, Hackney 
Baths, from November 4 to 7. In both the members’ and open 
sections a gold medal is offered for the best picture, and medals 
or bronze statuettes will be awarded in each of the various classes. 
Entries close October 19, and full particulars can be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Walter Selfe, 7o, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 


Peckham, Dulwich, and Camberwell, etc.—Photographers living 
in either of these districts will be interested to learn that a course 
of lessons in practical photography will be again given at the 
* Oliver Goldsmith" Commercial School, Peckham Road, S.E. 
Lectures are to be given on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the 
first lecture takes place on Tuesday, September 29, at 7.30 p.m. 
A full syllabus of lectures can be obtained on application to the 
principal, Mr. A. Pinhorn, at the school. The lectures last two 
and a-half hours, but the second half is given up to practical 
work in the dark-room. The school is fitted up with all apparatus, 
and chemicals, etc., are provided. Тһе fee of 2s. ба. covers all 
expenses from September to June, 1000. In addition, students 
have free use of an enlarging-room for private work, and a library 
of photographic books is at their disposal. 
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FIXING THE NEGATIVE PLATE BEFORE DEVELOPING THE IMAGE. 


Some few amateur photographers fail to realise 
that it is possible to fix the plate immediately it is 
removed from the camera, whereby the film is reduced 
to a condition of glass-like clearness, and also made 
completely insensitive to light ; then, at leisure, and in 
full daylight, may the development be carried out. 
This kind of possibility was known in the old wet- 
collodion days, and the method has been carried out 
with certain advantages not only in connection with 
the wet-collodion process but also with the collodion 
emulsion dry plates that were on the market before the 
advent of the gelatino-bromide emulsion plate. 

Writing in the Photo-Revue, M. Coustet considers 
at some length the advantages and disadvantages of fix- 
ing first and developing afterwards. Тһе gain to the 
tourist is obvious, as fixing is a very simple operation, 
and, moreover, an operation in which no careful dis- 
crimination is required : thorough fixation and sufficient 
washing being the essentials. Тһе plates being once 
fixed and washed, all danger of spoiling by opening 
of the packages for inspection is at an end, while 
occasionally it may be an advantage that the negatives 
which are to be, have the appearance of plain glass. 
Another material advantage is that the delicate work 
of development may be conducted in full daylight, but 
a countervailing disadvantage of the method is the 
slowness of the developing operation, and the fact that 
in some cases a longer exposure than ordinary is re- 
quired. Тһе extra exposure appears, however, to be 
by no means a necessary condition of the method, as the 
experiments carried out by Dr. Neuhauss some ten 
years ago (see p. 754 of Тне AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
September 23, 1898) show that with rapid plates of that 


time, any exposure from a full ordinary exposure to 
about twenty times this exposure will serve well: this 
liberal degree of latitude of exposure being realised 
without any material departure from the routine of 
development for normal exposure. Dr. Neuhauss refers 
to the brilliant success of the method and the magnifi- 
cent negatives that are obtained. 

For developing the negative image on the fixed or 
glass-clear plate it is necessary to employ a developer 
of the kind that tends to deposit silver, or, according to 
the recognised term, a '' physical ’’ developer, and the 
choice is wide. It must, however, be remembered that 
those developers which deposit silver rapidly are un- 
satisfactory, and the slow or stand system is desirable : 
about twelve hours being required with the following : 
a mixture recommended by Dr. Neuhauss. 

To тоо c.c. of distilled water add ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide 24 grammes, silver nitrate 4 grammes, sodium 
sulphite 24 grammes, hypo 5 grammes, and то per cent. 
potassium bromide solution 6 drops. Of this stock 
solution take 6 c.c., mix with 54 c.c. of water and 
2 c.c. of rodinal. Should the mixture show any 
indication of turbidity, it must be carefully filtered. The 
development being complete, nothing beyond washing is 
required. 

If plates specially suited for development after fixa- 
tion were on the market, the method would probably 
be much used. А vehicle of collodion, either plain or 
organified with gelatine by Vogel's process, should 
serve well, or possibly agar-agar might be better. The 
film should be thin, but highly charged with silver salt, 
and there is no reason why such plates should be in any 
way unsuitable for the usual methods of development. 


— — — e olte— — — — 


CLEANING OR BLEACHING ENGRAVINGS OR 
PRINTS. 

An article in the Photographische Weit gives а few 
hints as regards that cleaning or bleaching which is so often 
desirable as а preliminary to photographing. If a plain solu- 
tion of the so-called “ chloride of lime” or “ bleaching 
powder " is employed to whiten the engraving or print, it not 
unfrequently happens that a grey deposit covers the black 
lines and tends to make the photograph weak and unsatisfac- 
tory, but a dilute acid bath, after the treatment with the 
bleaching solution, removes this deposit. It may ordinarily be 
better to use acid in conjunction with the chloride of lime 
solution, as by this means the bleaching effect is much in- 
creased. The following is a satisfactory routine. The print 
being laid in a dish of water to soak, half an ounce of fresh 
“ chloride of lime " is thoroughly stirred into a quart of water, 
and the solution is filtered, after which the print is transferred 
from the water to this solution. Penetration being complete, 
an ounce or so of the solution is poured off, and to it a dozen 
drops or so of hydrochloric acid are added, the mixture being 
now returned to the dish. This cautious addition of acid must 
be repeated as many times as may be necessary to bleach the 


print, and then a plain acid bath consisting of one volume of 
hydrochloric acid to fifty of water should be used; but after 
this a thorough washing is necessary. To ensure flatness the 
print may be squeegeed down to a plate of glass, and allowed 
to dry in contact with the glass. 


SOLUBILITY OF SILVER IODIDE IN AMMONIA. 


The discordant results obtained by various observers are 
attributed by M. Baubigny to the circumstance that the solu- 
bility increases considerably with any elevation of temperature. 
DETERMINATION OF ALCOHOL AND ETHER 

WHEN MIXED. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal (September 5, 1908, p. 280) will 
be found an account of researches by Fleischer and Frank, who 
have elaborated a working method which is based on the fact 
that ether-alcohol is miscible with either water or  benzine, 
but if to the ether-alcohol both benzine and water are added, 
the mixture, after agitation, separates into two layers, the ether 
going over to the benzine and the alcohol to the water. The 
amount of the ether may be deduced from the increase in 
volume of the benzine, and the amount of the alcohol may be 
deduced from the increase in volume_of the aqueous layer. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SiR,—Let me frankly state that the one (supremely meritorious) 
print which I submitted to the Salon Selection Committee was 
rejected—I will not say with contumely—but still, indubitably 
rejected. Partly, therefore, to see from what sort of Eden this 
monumental work had been cast, I made use of that consolatory 
ticket which admits one to the private view. 

And now to become more serious, and to tell the truth, I found 
this year's Salon a pleasant Eden in which there is quite a fair 
sprinkling of flowers and also a fair number of weeds. Some 
people on visiting a show of this kind, where the number of frames 
is numerically moderate, take first а rapid glance round the walls 
and then settle down to a more serious study of the individual 
prints. That was my method, and its result —I'm afraid I must 
own it—was that my estimate of the exhibition as a whole was 
distinctly lower at the end of a couple of hours than it was at the 
end of the first ten minutes, and I hazard the opinion that this will 
be the experience of not a few unprejudiced people. 

During the first rapid survey one's critical faculty is more or less 
quiescent, and one is abandoned to enjoyment of the novelty and 
cleverness of many of the prints. But later the critical faculty 
more fully awakens, and one becomes alive to certain facts. The 
first is perhaps this: that there are amazingly few prints one 
would care to live with. One would be quite likely to grow very 
tired of a large number of even the cleverest of them. Why? Be- 
cause in many cases behind and beyond the mere cleverness there 
is nothing to give recurring and sustained satisfaction. 

To go no further, take as examples Arbuthnot's prints, with 
which the catalogue commences. If you think them out, what 
are his first print, “The Pool," and his last, “Тһе Bathers 7? 
Nothing more than cleverness whimsically applied to no very 
worthy end. After all, self-respecting art has little to do with 
freakish glimpses through the out-of-focus wheel of a bathing 
machine. But this is only typical of very much else that is in the 
exhibition. There are endless presentations of fleeting “ effects ” 
and “ impressions °; poses, moods, attitudes, mere silhouettes, as 
it were, glimpses narrow and intense. In short, the accidents of 
life and nature are dealt with much more often than their permanent 
essentials and characteristics—and much more successfully. 

Take portraiture, for example. In this domain serious art is 
surely concerned primarily with the realisation and presentation of 
character. Well, consider Steichen’s "Ladv Ian Hamilton.” 
There is here not only no presentation of character, but a sub- 
mergence, an obscuration of it. Poor Lady Hamilton has been 
no more than an accessory used by Steichen for the production of 
a somewhat bizarre and meaningless * effect." 

Indeed, the 1908 Salon is weak in portraiture of any lasting or 
satisfactory kind. Craig Annan's work is singularly uninspired 
this year, and Kipling has been sorely mishandled by one Sidney 
Carter. As an attempt to present personality, his print is a com- 
plete failure. All that the author has succeeded in doing is to 
preserve well in view the watermark on the paper on which his 
print is made, and to present us with an easily recognisable 
semblance of Kipling's ever recognisable physical features; but 
of the essential spirit of the man there is no suggestion. It is 
as innocent of character as might be the average amateur portrait 
of Mr. Brown, of Battersea, or Mr. Smith, of Surbiton. Which is 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR 


SIR,—It was with a not unnatural feeling of disappointment that 
I received some days ago the usual polite notice from the Photo- 
graphic Salon informing me that the committee had been unable 
to accept апу of my works for exhibition. I was, however, quite 
prepared to believe that a committee composed of men having 
the aims and ideals which one always associates with the Linked 
Ring, would not reject work unless they had a sound reason for 
doing so, and I felt that at least mv work had had a fair chance, 
had been found wanting, and that the onlv thing to do was to 
try again. I have since discovered that most of the other English 
contributors have been treated to a similar fate, being either 
rejected altogether, ог represented very badly, whilst the 
Americans are in more than usual strength. This becomes 
very significant when it is remembered that five Americans 
were on the Hanging Committee, and stil more significant 15 
the fact that two of them are represented by 39 and 21 works 
respectively. 

Of the other members of the Ring, English Links show only 19 
works and English outside contributors show 18, as against 65 
last vear. What at first sight looks like a rather sweeping con- 
demnation of English work, becomes on further investigation sus- 
piciously like а prearranged monopoly. It is hardly conceivable 
that well-known photographers who have exhibited in the Salon 
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a pity; for character is precisely the thing that Kipling possesses 
to be conveyed. 

Contrast, indeed, the bulk of the Salon portraiture with the 
virility, insight, patient completeness of observation and grasp of 
essentials that is evidenced by a good deal of the portrait work 
of Mr. Furley Lewis, and the distinction I am driving at between 
the convevance of mere impressions and the final presentation of 
character will be sufficiently well illustrated. 

A survey of the bulk of the landscape work at the Salon—the 
little there is of it—impels one to much the same kind of criticism. 
Most of it is self-conscious work done with a constant forward 
glance to the exhibition walls. If I mention the name of J. M. 
Whitehead, it is conceivable that a superior smile might wreathe 
the lips of here and there a “ Link" (especially a Selection Com- 
mittee “ Link ") at the thought of the producer of photographic 
work so simple and “ straight." 

Yet where is the breadth, the intimacy, the reverent love of 
nature and the power of simple and satisfying interpretation of 
landscape that characterises much of J. M. Whitehead's work? It 
simply is not there—except in a very few cases. Its grip and at 
the same time its humility are absent. One feels that behind some 
of the Salon frames their authors seem to stand and sav, “ This 
is nature as I have been clever enough to вес it"; whereas а 
Whitehead print seems to say, “This is nature as God has been 
loving enough to make it." 

The final fact is statistical. According to the catalogue, there are 
now 75 members of the Linked Ring. Twelve onlv of the Links, 
however, were chosen to represent the Ring as a Selection Com- 
mittee. How many of these acted I do not know—but what every- 
one can know and verify from the catalogue is that out of 137 
prints hung, 82 are by members of the Selection Committee 
themselves. That is to say, that sixty per cent. of the prints hung 
are produced by the few persons who did the choosing as to what 
ehould and what should not be hung. The other Links and the 
outside pictorialists who essayed to contribute were adjudged to 
he worthy of being drawn on to the extent of forty per cent. of the 
exhibits, but the selectors supplied sixty. 

Pro-deegious! How badly supported, and what a quandary they 
must have been in, poor fellows! 

True, there is some ground for their faith in themselves, for most 
of them are clever; but seriously, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that this small inner rng has become too much of a 
mutual self admiration society. For though two of them have no 
prints hung—(I don't knowzhether they submitted any)—no other 
member has less than five, and four selectors run into double 
figures with their contributions. I can draw attention to this with 
all the greater freedom, because I am neither a Link nor ever likely 
{о become one. This undue preponderance of work by the 
selectors is regrettable for two reasons. First, because some of it 
is not good enough to be hung, and secondly, because some of 1t 15 
so good that it is a pity that the selectors should be deficient in 
self criticism, and that any of them should become spoiled 
children. If they excluded any of their own work, they have not 
been sufficiently rigorous. But there is a good deal that is excellent 
in the Salon. J. А. WILSON, М.А. 

91, Grove Park, Denmark Hill, S.E. 
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for years would suddenly drop off in the quality of their work to 
such an extent that none of it was worth showing. 

It would seem that the Selection Committee have rejected as 
much outside work as possible in order to display their own efforts 
to better advantage; but if this sort of thing is to continue, the 
general contributor ought to know beforehand. He could then 
avoid the trouble and expense of submitting work to a committee 
having no intention of hanging it, and he might, as a desirable 
alternative, arrange with his fellow workers to run an exhibition 
which should fairly represent international pictorial photography, 
instead of vainly contributing to what is practically a three man 
show. 

Messrs. Steichen, Coburn and De Meyer have already had an 
exhibition of their own. They are now having another at the 
expense of the Linked Ring, but if the Ring is wise and intends 
to carry out its aims and ideals (which, by the way, are not put 
forth in the catalogue this year), it will see to it that these gentle- 
men have run the show for the last time. It is one thing to run 
a "one man show"; it is a very different matter to advertise a 
public one, and the Linked Ring must decide before next year 
which it intends to do, and give some proof in either case that it 
will do the thing thoroughlv.— Yours trulv, 

Park Row, Heaton, Bradford. WILLIAM А. STEWART. 
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HERE is no doubt that the present exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, now open at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, is representative in a high degree, not only of the pictorial 
advance of photography during the past year, but also of the 
photographic trade. By this we mean that the visitor who is 
regaled with the results of the work of the leading photographers, 
has also an opportunity of inspecting the means and materials by 
which the results were obtained. 

The fact that the scope of the exhibition includes an excellent 
show of apparatus and material by most of the leading firms puts 
a touch of completeness on the display that must inevitably appeal 
to every visitor. We have already been informed by numerous 


readers who have specially journeyed to London from the provinces 
“to see the shows" that an inspection of the goodly array of 
apparatus and material on view at the New Gallery, most of which 


has been described and ай4уешізед in 
afforded them a great пос o flier 
Ме 
t 


the photographic press, has 
sfaction. 


The Ilford Stall. 


amateur has a certain love for observing and handling good 
Icameras and lenses and having processes demonstrated to him. 
At the Royal he has the pick of a dozen high-class firms! goods 
for his inspection, and under one roof, in addition to the exhibition 
of pictures. Moreover, if he times his visit for the evening, he 
has a good lantern lecture thrown in. 

The visitor, on entering the fountain court, is confronted with 
the stall of Ilford, Ltd. This is the first time the Ilford firm has 
had an exhibit of this character at the Royal, although visitors will 
remember the excellent display of pictures made on Ilford papers 
shown in the North Room at last year's show. At the company’s 
stall this year the visitor is shown the different varieties of Ilford 
products by means of excellent examples. Specimens of work on 
Ilford plates and printed on Ilford papers, and transparencies 
showing the range of tones obtainable on Ilford '* Alpha” plates, 
are on view. Тһе fact that free samples of Ilford plates and papers 
are distributed to all visitors renders the central stall one of the 
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most popular in the exhibition. Our illustration gives a good idea 
of the stall, which is daintily contrived in white and gold. 
Immediately on the left of the entrance is the Waltonesque stall 
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Wellington and Ward. 


of Messrs. Wellington and Ward. Тһе Elstree firm again estab- 
lish their right to be considered among the few leading firms who 
know how to make a tasteful and effective display, and the visitor 
will find much to interest him among the fine show of pictures and 
transparencies displayed here. These are by various well-known 
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The Platinotype Company. 


workers, including Mr. Wellington himself. Having been pro- 


duced on Wellington ; 
plates and papers, the 
specimens are, needless 
to say, of the highest 
order of excellence. Ex- 
amples о! the various 
brands of Wellington 
plates, including the 
“Extra Speedy," аге 
shown, and comparative 
examples of work оп 
Wellington Iso. and 
ordinary plates provide 
ocular demonstration of 
their capabilities. The 
interior of this stall 
should be thoroughly 
inspected by every visi- 
tor. It will well repay 
investigation. 

Kodak, Ltd., occupv 
their accustomed position 
to the right of the en- 
trance, and keen Kodak f = , 
users—their name 15 “аза эе 
legion—will find much to 
interest them in the fine 


display of pictures on Kodak papers with which the stall is 
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work showing the capabilities of the firm 
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their well-known papers. This comprehensive exhibit will be found 


on the walls of the North 
Room, and should amply 
demonstrate the  excel- 
lence of the firm's pro- 
ductions. 


J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
of 25, Newman Street, 
W., also occupy their 
usual position at the en- 
trance {о the South 
Room, and exhibit in 
their well-filled showcase 
some magnificent ex- 
amples of lens апа 
camera construction. The 
Adon lens and the 
Junior Adon are shown, 
and also specimens of 
the Packard Ideal shut- 
ter. The Stigmatic and 
Portrait lenses, for which 
this firm is famous, are 
also мей represented. 
The new Dallmeyer reflex 
cameras are also worthy 
of careful attention, as 
also are the specimens of 
's lenses. 


decorated ; the Kodaks 
in all sizes and at all 
prices; and the de- 
veloping devices for 
which the firm is 
famous. Notable is 
{һе tank for stand 
development of Premo 
film-pack exposures, 
and the Eastman 
plate tank, which has 
already been reviewed 
in our columns. A 
new model of the 
Premograph reflex 
camera is worth care- 
ful inspection, as also 
is the Premoette, one 
of the smallest folding 
cameras for 33 by 21 
pictures. Other new 
models on view in- 
clude the No. 1A 
Special F.P.K. and 
No. 3 Bul's Eye 
Kodak. Demonstra- 
tions are given at this 
stand. Kodak, Ltd., 
have also an excellent 
- display of prints on 

the various grades of 


f. Н. Dallmeyer. 


Sanger, Shepherd 
and Co., of 5, 6 and 
7, Grays Inn Pas- 
sage, Holborn, W.C., 
again make a display 
with their admirable 
colour photography 
specialities, including 
several new and in- 
genious devices for the 
production of three- 
colour negatives. The 
filter fittings and gra- 
dated light filters are 
notable exhibits at 
this stand. 


A lantern display of 
s'ides produced by the 
Sanger - Shepherd 
colour process is also 
given at intervals, and 
the attendant explains 
the methods of pro- 
duction. A series of 
interesting colour 
slides are also on 
view, and a new pat- 
.tern of quick change 
device for three-colour 
cameras. 
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Leto-Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd, 


O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., has a stall replete 
with ‘‘ Sickle” cameras and the “ Fulmenar" lens, which has 
already been reviewed at great length and favourably commented 
upon in these pages. The “Ideal” printing papers and the 
“ Sickle” Mercury Vapour portrait apparatus are also shown. 

C. P. Goerz, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, E.C., occupy the central 
position facing the entrance to the Fountain Court, and here the 
lover of fine optical goods will find plenty to interest him. Goerz 
cameras, including new models of the Goerz Naturalist camera, are 
displayed in show-cases. Included also are examples of the dainty 
Goerz-Tenex, the pocket folding camera that opens or shuts with a 
touch of the finger; the famous Goerz-Anschutz cameras, and the 
Goerz prismatic binoculars. Among the lenses shown is the 
250,000th Goerz lens. This is a magnificent record. Interesting, 
also, in this exhibit is a case showing the stages in the manufacture 
of a Goerz “ Dagor” lens from the raw material to the finished 
product. 


W. Watson and Sons, of 315, High Holborn, display an excellent 
assortment of their well-known cameras, lenses and accessories. Ап 
improved model of their Argus reflex camera should be noted. 
This has a revolving back, new pattern finder, and improved focal- 
plane shutter, which cannot be put out of order by over-winding, 
and many other points that render it an instrument of the highest 
precision. An improved Process camera is also on view. This 
possesses a central screen gear provided with a micrometer stop 
graduated in millimetres. Тһе dark slides are inserted in a novel 
method by which all danger of wedging is obviated, and the con- 
venience of the operator much increased. It has also an improved 
rising motion to the front actuated from the rear of the camera, 
so that the operator can centre his copy without moving from his 
position. Another novelty is Watson's new combined finder level 
and telemeter. There are also various new models of antinous 
releases. 


The exhibit arranged by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
comprises, amongst other features, a double screen displaying 
some very fine negatives, transparencies and lantern slides. 
Amongst “ Tabloid”? chemicals employed in their production, 
“Tabloid” “ Куіоі” Universal developer takes the foremost 
place, the range of colours on lantern slides, by simple develop- 
ment, being especially noteworthy. А colour slide demonstrates 
its suitability for the autochrome process. Other fine examples 
shown are produced with “ Tab- 
loid” metol-quinol, °“ Tabloid” 
pyro-soda, etc. А series of lan- 
tern slides exhibits the wide 
range of colours obtainable by 
the use of “Tabloid”? copper 
ferrocyanide toning compound 
and “ Tabloid”’ sepia toner, both 
of which products are equally 
serviceable for bromide and gas- 
light papers. Many striking and 
original effects may be produced 
by staining prints or slides, and 
attention is attracted to examples 
illustrating the results obtained 
by the employment of “ Tab- 
loid? aniline green dye, 
* Soloid" methylene blue, etc., 
for this purpose. 

The show-case of cameras and 
accessories exhibited by Adams 
and Со. of Charing Cross 
Road, contains some fine speci- 
mens of the productions of this 
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Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 


firm. Most noteworthy are the tiny “ Vesta," one of the best and 
smallest of folding pocket cameras, and the well-known “ Videx." 
Other high-class cameras bearing the hall-mark, “ Made by Adams 
and Co.," are on view, and the firm's representative is in attend- 
ance to explain their working. | 


Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of Croydon, again 
demonstrate their products in an attractive manner that will appeal 
to every type of visitor. For the benefit of the erudite, trans- 
parencies of spectra and examples of dyed gelatine used in the 
manufacture of various special filters are displayed. Ап X-ray pic- 
ture giving a plastic effect by superposing negative on positive also 
claims attention, while comparative examples of work on the firm's 
panchromatic plates and non-ortho. plates demonstrate how easily 
over-correction can be secured. For the younger visitors and others 
a chromatic-top arrangement has been ingeniously contrived in the 
centre of the firm's stand. Ву pressure on a button this revolves, 
and proves that red and green coloured light, suitably amalgamated, 
produces a sensation of yellow. 


The Platinotype Company's stall is always a beautifully appointed 
corner of the Fountain Court, and here may be seen superb 
examples of work on the Company's papers. Practical demon- 
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strations of this process are given each afternoon at 4.30, and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings at 7.30. Every visitor 
should endeavour to see and hear these demonstrations, which 
prove not only the simplicity of the process, but the extent of its 
applications. 

North Room. 

The trade exhibits in this room are confined to pictorial displays 
on the walls. 

The Paget Prize Plate Co. occupy a considerable space, and 
show a large collection of prints on their well-known printing 
papers. These prints demonstrate the excellent results obtainable 
on Paget Self-toning, bromide, Platinoid and Gravura papers, and 
are mostly from winning negatives in their recent prize competi- 
tion. The display is worthy of careful attention by every visitor. 

Ozobrome, Ltd., have а wall space showing the range of results 
obtainable with their No. 2 (Transfer) method. These prove very 
conclusively the value of the Ozobrome process. 

The Leto-Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd., again occupv the 
whole of the north wall and a portion of the west wall with a 
splendid selection of prints on Seltona paper, including the new 
Antique grade, also Tintona, Leto Platino, Chamois, gaslight, etc. 
The firm's representative is in attendance, and will show visitors 
other specimens of Leto specialities. 

The Autotype Co. again have a fine display of prints on the east 
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wall, and The Mattype Co. and The Sciopticon Co. also have 
exhibits. The exhibit by Kodak, Ltd., in this room we have 
already referred to. 
South Room. | 

Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, are to be congratulated on 
their excellent pictorial displav in the South Room. The whole of 
the west wall is occupied with a notable collection of enlargements 
from negatives by Н. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. These enlargements 
are not only technical achievements that speak highly of the 
quality of the original negatives, but also of the makers of the 
prints and their method of production. The enlarging, mounting 
and framing has been undertaken Бу Messrs. Raines, and every 
visitor to the exhibition will recognise that here is something far in 
advance of the “usual thing” turned out by the ordinary trade 
enlarger. Each print has been carefully considered and made the 
most of, both in the production and treatment of the enlargement, 
in the method emploved for mounting, and lastly in the framing. 
When it is realised that this firm is prepared to place the know- 
ledge, skill, and artistic taste here displayed at the services of 
every customer, there is no doubt a great number of exhibition 
prints will find their way to Ealing for treatment by the “ special- 
ists." We have frequently drawn the attention of our readers to 
the “Raines Service.” At the К. Р. S. show they will have 
ocular demonstration of its worth. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we have referred to the excellence 

that generally characterises the mounting of prints submitted in 
the weekly competitions, and this week our readers have certainly 
reached a remarkably high standard in this respect. The general 
quality of the prints and their method of production are now 
above the average of similar competitions of previous years, and 
we propose exhibiting the prize and hon. mention prints every 
week at the offices of the А. P. AND P. N., for inspection of any 
reader who cares to call and see them. A further announcement 
will be made next week. In the competition for the week ending 
September 18— 

The First Prize is awarded to W. H. Edgar, Weybridge, Surrey. 
(Title of print, “Ап Eastern Scene.”) Technical data: 1-12 
Goerz lens, F/8; 3.30 p.m., April; metol-quinone; sepia-toned 
bromide; Imperial S.R. plate. 

The Second Prize to Francis C. Williams, 15, Fountavne Road, 
Stoke Newington, М. (Title of print, “ St. Paul's бот Bank- 
sile.") Barnet ortho. backed; 1-25th; Beck-Steinheil Unofocal 
lens, F/6; 3.30, June; metol-quinone, stand developed; ozobrome, 
from bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk, N.B. 
(Title of print, “Тһе Flock in а Snowdrift.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho.;  r-40th. sec.; Goerz Celor; enlargement from 
half-plate negative оп platino matt bromide paper. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Carlyle, 4, Bank Street, Paislev. 
(Title of print, “А Street Scene, Greenock.") Technical. data: 
Paget ortho., backed; Bausch and Lomb, F/8; 1-25th sec. ;4 p-m., 
September; pvro-soda; enlarged negative from very small portion 
of quarter-plate, and printed on С.С. platinotype. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Mrs. Clarke-Lens, Belsfield House, 
Bowness-on- Windermere. (Title of print, “А Lazy Afternoon, 
Lake Windermere.”) Technical data: Imperial rapid; snap-shot ; 
3-45 p.m., August; M.-Q. developer; enlarged from quarter-plate 
by уаз davlight enlarger оп Kodak platino matt. bromide 
pap*r. 

Hon. Mentions. 

“Thought,” by W. Walden Hammond, 38, St. Andrews Street, 
Cambridge. 

“Тһе Stinging, Ringing Spindrift,” by T. W. Donald, Grendon 
Lodge, Helensburgh, N.B. 

“Mighty Cliffs of Cheddar," by F. C. Boves, 13, Coventry 
Road, Ilford. 

" Interested,” by J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Skinner 
Lane, Leeds. 

“In the Glade,” by E. W. Barlow, Ditton Lodge, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth. 

"On the Derwent,” by 
Tadcaster. 

* Morning Mist, Barmouth,” by F. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Shefħeld. 


Wm. Knipe, 3, Hazeldene Villas, 


" Honest. Toil," by W. H. Hawker, 129, Gloucester Road, 
Bristol. 
"Gooseberries," by J. Maddison, 149, Grange Road, E. 


Mid lesbrough. 


"The Harbour Tug," by R. M. D. Davies, 84, Belmont Road, 
Вескепћат. 

“Тһе Garment of Winter," Бу С. C. S. Ingram, 12, Richmond 
Road, Cardiff. 

“А Portrait," by T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury. 

Class I. 

Frank Bolton, Hull; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Arthur Smith, 
Nelson; W. Bailey, Chichester; J. Ilesford, St. Helens; J. E. 
Hadheld, Manchester; C. 5. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; J. B. 
Scott, №. Shields (2); J. Parker, Beeston; А. G. Else, St. Helens 
(2); J. R. Richardson, Burnley; J. W. Young, Leicester (3); 
W. Lockey, Bedlington (2); Т. W. Walker, Sunderland; Miss 
Peard, Exeter; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; Wm. Simpson, Govan; 


J. P. Chettle, Stockport; Е. Richardson, Penzance; A. A. Е. 
McLennan, Govan; W. Е. Rogers, Reigate; Chas. Webb, 


Northumberland; Н. Waldron, Huddersfield; Miss Wray, Settle; 
Thos. Hardie, Grangemouth. 


Clase II. 

H. Field, Wood Green, N.; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; Chas. Kemp, 
Cambuslang; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop's Stortford; T. Lord, 
Castleton; Н. El. Herraur, Cairo; Donald Walters, Long Eaton; 
A. Н. Yelland, Wolverhampton; Mrs. D. Mahoney, Dalkev; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; A. P. Williams, Sutton; Miss F. T. 
Tounsend, Switzerland; A. D. Wier, Highbury; A. 5. Ashby, 
Frome; D. Smith, Sheffield; Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, Barons’ 
Court (2); Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); Chas. Wills, 
Streatham (2); S. N. Banerjee, Cambridge; C. Lonsdale, West 
Hartlepool; Thos. Duxbury, St. Helens; Miss E. Alder, Lyming- 
ton; W. J. Williams, Liverpool; J. Pilkington, Brooklands. й 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

J. L. Barron, Weybridge; Miss Chynoweth, Streatham; А. б. 
Rollason, Dudley; W. T. Hearn, W. Norwood; C. б. S. 
Ingram, Cardiff; E. J. Bisson, Jersey; H. M. Purcer, Birming- 
ham; Miss Shakoor, Cyprus; J. Workman, Brynmawr; W. Р. 
Barker, Hull; J. Bosch, Liverpool; W. А. Gadd, Birmingham; 
Miss A. Archdale, Coltishall; Chas. Wills, Streatham (2); T. W. 
Boot, Egremont (21; 5. W. McDonald, Streatham; А. Mounsev, 
Manchester; W. Donkin, Camborne; Miss А. Jarvis, New Cross; 
A. Scott, W. Dulwich; W. S. G. Proctor, Darwen; A. A. Е. 
McLennan, Govan (2); Е. Shingleton, Balham; E. Pelly, Berks ; 
J. Merrill, Dunwich Park; W. Foster, Kettering (2); Miss M. E. 
Power, Waterford; W. J. Hyatt, Bristol; D. P. Blades, Chirn- 
side; А. V. Culver. W. Dulwich; F. Cole, Middlesbrough; 
M. Knaggs, Middlesbrough ; T. Proctor, Burnley; Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster ; J. J. Hampson, Longsight; M. R. Hornsbv, 
Folkestone; E. А. Barnwell, Birmingham; Е. Н. Gaskell, 
Bramhall; R. Mill, Long Eaton; H. L. Brownlow, Henlev-on- 
Thames; L. E. Walker, Acton Green; E. С. Thomas, Witney ; 
H. E. Vine, Bridgwater. 
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this page. 


in the Advertisement 


us A selection oí. queries Írom our correspondents ol 
z ле? general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
А answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
/ 1) query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
Г. y pages. 
a INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
C must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Тш” чш Уды латы ЕР ы ч л аты ЕР goma, ана а ала че 


Titles оп Negatives. 
Would you kindly give me directions for the best way 
to title negatives? 1 am not expert enough to write back- 
wards, and, failing this, I bought a much advertised 
outfit and stamp to transfer lettering to negatives, but it 
is a dismal failure at the best. R 


Write with a pen charged with Photopake on a thin sheet of 
celluloid or gelatine (right way about), and interpose it be- 
tween negative and paper when printing. Тһе result will be 
white letters on the usual ground, but it is best to select a 
clear part of the negative for the letters to appear. 


Gelatine Mountant 
Is there not a mountant (made with gelatine) that is 
warmed for use, contains very little water, and is not 
prone to cause ''cockling "? Please give a formula. 


Куто. 
Gelatifie--a: ede e t айы ааа ынты 2 02. 
Glycérine em j 02. 
hic E 7 OZ. 
Methylated -SpLITlt 525202499 мақты Eoo EE YR 3 02. 


Soak the gelatine in the water until quite soft, and then dis- 
solve it by heat in a water bath. Then add the glycerine and 
stir well, and finally add the spirit in а very thin stream, with 
continual stirring. It will be better to heat the spirit slightly 
by immersing the bottle in warm water for a few minutes 
before adding it to the gelatine. It should be added a little 
at a time, and the stirring should be kept up, and no further 
addition made, until the slight cloudiness which will first 
appear (owing to the precipitation of the gelatine by the 
alcohol) has become clear. With care, the whole of the spirit 
can be added. It should be stored in small wide-mouthed 
bottles, and it will be necessary to place this in hot water 
in order to liquify before use. Тһе prints should be quite dry 
and flat, and the mountant should be applied sparingly with a 
bristle brush. 


Mounting without CocKling. 
How can I mount prints on thin card without their 
cockling the mounts? A. D. 


If a really first-class solution of white lac in alcohol (1 oz. 
of lac in 2 oz. alcohol) be thinly applied with a stiff brush, 
the print may be placed upon the mount as soon as the alcohol 
is sufficiently evaporated to cause a °“ tacky ” feeling when 
touched with the finger tip. It is, of course, quite impossible 
to move the print in the slightest degree when once it has 
been placed in contact with the mount; therefore it is necessary 
to decide instantly the exact position it is to occupy. Another 
very good plan (although, unfortunately, the mountant is 
likely to perish in the course of time) is by coating both the 
print and the mount with a solution of indiarubber in chloro- 
form. Both print and mount must be thinly coated with the 
solution, and they must then be allowed to dry; the print is 
then brought into contact with that part of the mount it is 
intended to occupy, and the two are forced together under 
pressure. The indiarubber remaining upon the mount (outside 
of the print) can be removed by rubbing it gently with a piece 
of soft indiarubber. 


Copyright in U.S.A. 
Will you kindly inform me as to the cost and formalities in 
getting a small book of photographic views copyrighted in 
America? I believe the English copyright does not cover 
that country. E F. 


It will be necessary (if you wish to prevent individual piracy 
of them) to register each print separately. The fee for record- 
ing each claim for copyright is 50 cents (2s. 1d. English), and 
another 50 cents for the certificate. Certificates covering more 
than one entry are not issued. Two complete prints of each 
subject must accompany each application, together with the 
fees, and be addressed to the “ Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A." Тһе best plan will be to first write to 
that address and ask for the necessary instructions and forms 
of application to be sent to you. 


Grain in Copying. 
I have been trying to copy a black and white print, but my 
negatives show considerable grain, as you will see by rough 
print enclosed. Will you kindly say (1) where I am in 
error, and (2) the remedy ? G. L. 


(1) You are lighting the original too much from one side, and 
so throwing the grain into high relief. (2) If you equalise the 
lighting more and give a fuller exposure, you will get better 
results. 


Formaldehyde in Fixing Bath. 
Under the head of “ In Reply," June 3o, 1908, you gave а 
formula for acid-hardening hypo bath. (1) Is this suitable 
for celluloid films? (2) What is meant exactly by '' for- 
maldehyde solution”? (3) Would the quantity stated 
(4 oz.) be correct, if using photo-formalin? Weds Te 


(1) Yes. (2) It implies a 40 per cent. solution of formalde- 
hyde, which is sold commercially ав “ formaldehyde solution." 
(3) Yes. 


Pencil Worhing upon Rollable Films. 

І have read many articles describing processes of working 
on glass negatives by coating with paper or varnish and 
then using pencil or other agency. I have tried backing 
rollfilm negatives with papier-minéral by bringing them 
into contact when wet, in order to lighten flesh tints or back- 
grounds in portraits by working on them with powdered 
lead and paper stumps. The result is not satisfactory. 
The grain of the paper shows distinctly in the worked por- 
tions, and the paper declines to retain more than a very 
thin layer of lead, so that the lightening is inconsiderable. 
(1) To what extent are film negatives capable of being 
worked by processes similar to those employed for glass 
negatives? (2) What processes can be recommended for 
this purpose ? Miss E. L. 


(1) They are very troublesome in such cases, owing to their 
liability to curl. We would suggest your attaching them (by 
their edges) to glass plates and then treating them as glass nega- 
tives. The grain of the paper is bound to show when in close 
contact with the negative; that is why it should only be 
attached by the edges. (2) Precisely the same as are appli- 
cable to glass plates. 


Terme ef Subecription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 

and Photographic News," sont poet free on date of 
| publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 105, 104. 

Canada s eee дуў » 65. 6d. И » 125. 

Other Countries... у » 75. Od. j » 165. 


Cheques to be made fayable to HAvEL*, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. | 
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strations of this process are given each afternoon at 4.30, and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings at 7.30. Every visitor 
should endeavour to see and hear these demonstrations, which 
prove not only the simplicity of the process, but the extent of its 
applications. 

North Room. 

The trade exhibits in this room are confined to pictorial displays 
on the walls. 

The Paget Prize Plate Co. occupv a considerable space, and 
show a large collection of prints on their well-known printing 
papers. These prints demonstrate the excellent results obtainable 
on Paget Self-toning, bromide, Platinoid and Gravura papers, and 
are mostly from winning negatives in their recent prize competi- 
tion. The display is worthy of careful attention bv every visitor. 

Ozobrome, Ltd., have а wall space showing the range of results 
obtainable with their No. 2 (Transfer) method. These prove very 
conclusively the value of the Ozobrome process. 

The Leto-Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd., again occupv the 
whole of the north wall and a portion of the west wall with a 
splendid selection of prints on Seltona paper, including the new 
Antique grade, also Tintona, Leto Platino, Chamois, gaslight, etc. 
The firm's representative is in attendance, and will show visitors 
other specimens of Leto specialities. 

The Autotype Co. again have a fine displav of prints on the east 
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wall, and The Mattype Co. and Тһе Sciopticon Со. also have 
exhibits. The exhibit by Kodak, Ltd., in this room we have 
alreadv referred to. 

South Room. 

Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, are to be congratulated on 
their excellent pictorial displav in the South Room. The whole of 
the west wall is occupied with a notable collection of enlargements 
from negatives by Н. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. These enlargements 
are not only technical achievements that speak highly of the 
quality of the original negatives, but also of the makers of the 
prints апа their method of production. Тһе enlarging, mounting 
and framing has been undertaken by Messrs. Raines, and everv 
visitor to the exhibition will recognise that here is something far in 
advance of the “usual thing " turned out by the ordinary trade 
enlarger. Each print has been carefully considered and made the 
most of, both in the production and treatment of the enlargement, 
in the method emploved for mounting, and lastly in the framing. 
When it is realised that this firm is prepared to place the know- 
ledge, skill, and artistic taste here displayed at the services of 
everv customer, there is no doubt a great number of exhibition 
prints will find their wav to Ealing for treatment by the “ special- 
ists." We have frequently drawn the attention of our readers to 
the “Raines Service." At the К. P. S. show they will have 
ocular demonstration of its worth. f 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we have referred to the excellence 

that generally characterises the mounting of prints submitted in 
the weekly competitions, and this week our readers have certainly 
reached a remarkably high standard in this respect. The general 
quality of the prints and their method of production are now 
above the average of similar competitions of previous vears, and 
we propose exhibiting the prize and hon. mention prints every 
week at the offices of the A. P. AND P. N., for inspection of any 
reader who cares to call and see them. А further announcement 
will be made next week. Іп the competition for the week ending 
September 18— 

The First Prize is awarded to W. Н. Edgar, Wevbridge, Surrey. 
(Title of print, “Ап Eastern Scene.") Technical data: 1-12 
Goerz lens, F/8; 3.30 p.m., April; metol-quinone; sepia-toned 
bromide; Imperial S.R. plate. 

Тһе Second Prize to Francis C. Williams, 15, Fountavne Road, 
Stoke Newington, М. (Title of print, *“ St. Paul's from Bank- 
side.") Barnet ortho. backed; 1-25th; Beck-Steinheil Unofocal 
lens, F/6; 3.30, June; metol-quinone, stand developed; ozobrome, 
from bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize о D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk, N.B. 
(Title of print, “Тһе Flock in а Snowdrift.”) Technical data: 
Barnet ortho.; 1-goth sec.; Goerz Celor; enlargement from 
half-plate negative on platino matt bromide paper. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Carlyle, 4, Bank Street, Paisley. 
(Title of print, “А Street Scene, Greenock.") Technical data: 
Paget ortho., backed; Bausch and Lomb, F8; 1-25th sec. ; 4 p-m., 
September; pyro-soda; enlarged negative from very small portion 
“ор quarter-plate, and printed on С.С. platinotype. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Mrs. Clarke-Lens, Belsfield House, 
Bowness-on-Windermere. (Title of print, “А Lazy Afternoon, 
Lake Windermere.") Technical data: Imperial rapid; snap-shot ; 
3-48 p.m., August; M.-Q. developer; enlarged from quarter-plate 
by .Eestman's daylight enlarger on Kodak platino matt. bromide 
paper. 

Hon. Mentions. 

* "Thought," by W. Walden Hammond, 38, St. Andrews Street, 
Cambridge. 

“Тһе Stinging, Ringing Spindrift,” by T. W. Donald, Grendon 
Lodge, Helensburgh, N.B. 

“Mighty Cliffs of Cheddar," by F. C. Boves, 13, Coventry 
Road, Ilford. 

" [nterested," by J. Н. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Skinner 
Lane, Leeds. 

"In the Glade,” by E. W. Barlow, Ditton Lodge, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth. 

"On the Derwent,” by 
Tadcaster. 

* Morning Mist, Barmouth," by F. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Shetheld. 


Wm. Knipe, 3, Hazeldene Villas, 


" Honest Toil,” by W. H. Hawker, 129, Gloucester Road, 
Bristol. 
"Gooseberries," by J. Maddison, 140, Grange Road, E., 


Middlesbrough. 


“The Harbour Tug,” by R. M. D. Davies, 84, Belmont Road, 
Beckenham. 

“The Garment of Winter," by G. C. S. Ingram, 12, Richmond 
Road, Cardiff, 

“А Portrait,” by Т. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury. 

Claes I. 

Frank Bolton, ‘Hull; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Arthur Smith, 
Nelson; W. Bailey, Chichester; J. llesford, St. Helens; J. E. 
Hadheld, Manchester; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; J. B. 
Scott, N. Shields (2); J. Parker, Beeston; A. G. Else, St. Helens 
(2); К. Richardson, Burnley ; W. Young, Leicester (3); 
W. Lockey, Bedlington (2); Т. W. Walker, Sunderland; Miss 
Peard, Exeter; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; Wm. Simpson, Govan; 


J. P. Chettle, Stockport; F. Richardson, Penzance; А. A. F. 
McLennan, Govan; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; Chas. Webb, 


Northumberland ; H. Waldron, Huddersfield; Miss Wray, Settle; 
Thos, Hardie, Grangemouth. 


Clase II. 

H. Field, Wood Green, N.; F. C. Boves, Ilford; Chas. Kemp, 
Cambuslang; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop's Stortford; Т. Lord, 
Castleton; Н. El. Herraur, Cairo; Donald Walters, Long Eaton ; 
A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton; Mrs. D. Mahoney, Dalkev; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; A. P. Williams, Sutton; Miss Е. T. 
Tounsend, Switzerland; A. D. Wier, Highburv; А. S. Ashby, 
Frome; D. Smith, Sheffield; Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, Barons’ 
Court (2); Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); Chas. Wills, 
Streatham (2); S. N. Banerjee, Cambridge; С, Lonsdale, West 
Hartlepool; Thos. Duxbury, St. Helens; Miss E. Alder, Lyming- 
ton; W. J. Williams, Liverpool; J. Pilkington, Brooklands. ' Ё 


Clase III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

J. L. Barron, Weyvbri!ge; Miss Chynoweth, Streatham; А. С. 
Rollason, Dudley; W. T. Hearn, W. Norwood; C. G. S. 
Ingram, Cardiff; E. J. Bisson, Jersey; Н. M. Purcer, Birming- 
ham; Miss Shakoor, Cyprus; J. Workman, Brynmawr; W. Р. 
Barker, Hull; J. Bosch, Liverpool; W. A. Gadd, Birmingham ; 
Miss A. Archdale, Coltishall; Chas. Wills, Streatham (2); T. W. 
Boot, Egremont (2); S. W. McDonald, Streatham; A. Mounsey, 
Manchester; W. Donkin, Camborne; Miss A. Jarvis, New Cross; 
A. Scott, W. Dulwich; W. S. G. Proctor, Darwen; A. A. F. 
McLennan, Govan (2); F. Shingleton, Balham; E. Pellv, Berks; 
J. Merrill, Dunwich Park; W. Foster, Kettering (2); Miss M. E. 
Power, Waterford; W. J. Hyatt, Bristol; D. P. Blades, Chirn- 
side; А. V. Culver, W. Dulwich; Е. Cole, Middlesbrough ; 
M. Knagys, Middlesbrough; T. Proctor, Burnley; Miss M. Wight, 


Kidderminster ; J. J. Hampson, Longsight; M. R. llornsbv, 
Folkestone; E. А. Barnwell, Birmingham; Е. Н. Gaskell, 


Bramhall; R. Mill, Long Eaton; H. L. Brownlow, Henlev-on- 
Thames; L. E. Walker, Acton Green; E. С. Thomas, Witney ; 
H. E. Vine, Bridgwater. 
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А selection of queries {rom our correspondents ol 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
Іп order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
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Titles on Negatives. 
Would you kindly give me directions for the best way 
to title negatives? 1 am not expert enough to write back- 
wards, and, failing this, I bought a much advertised 
outfit and stamp to transfer lettering to negatives, but it 
is a dismal failure at the best. R. A. R. 


Write with a pen charged with Photopake on a thin sheet of 
celluloid or gelatine (right way about), and interpose it be- 
tween negative and paper when printing. Тһе result will be 
white letters on the usual ground, but it is best to select a 
clear part of the negative for the letters to appear. 


Gelatine Mountant 
Is there not a mountant (made with gelatine) that is 
warmed for use, contains very little water, and is not 
prone to cause ''cockling "? Please give a formula. 


Куто. 
Сеа пе оета аана тан асан қашыра а 2 02. 
Сусе пе ааа ЫЫ а жарайма 2 OZ. 
WAter ОО УЛО ыры О О О duce ta тыда 7 02. 
Methylated: Spirit с.е атак йт» 3 oz. 


Soak the gelatine in the water until quite soft, and then dis- 
solve it by heat in a water bath. Then add the glycerine and 
stir well, and finally add the spirit in a very thin stream, with 
continual stirring. It will be better to heat the spirit slightly 
by immersing the bottle in warm water for a few minutes 
before adding it to the gelatine. It should be added a little 
at a time, and the stirring should be kept up, and no further 
addition made, until the slight cloudiness which will first 
appear (owing to the precipitation of the gelatine by the 
alcohol) has become clear. With care, the whole of the spirit 
can be added. It should be stored in small wide-mouthed 
bottles, and it will be necessary to place this in hot water 
in order to liquify before use. Тһе prints should be quite dry 
and flat, and the mountant should be applied sparingly with a 
bristle brush. 


Mounting without CockKling. 
How can I mount prints on thin card without their 
cockling the mounts? 


If a really first-class solution of white lac in alcohol (1 oz. 
of lac in 2 oz. alcohol) be thinly applied with a stiff brush, 
the print may be placed upon the mount as soon as the alcohol 
is sufficiently evaporated to cause a °“ tacky” feeling when 
touched with the finger tip. It is, of course, quite impossible 
to move the print in the slightest degree when once it has 
been placed in contact with the mount; therefore it is necessary 
to decide instantly the exact position it is to occupy. Another 
very good plan (although, unfortunately, the mountant is 
likely to perish in the course of time) is by coating both the 
print and the mount with a solution of indiarubber in chloro- 
form. Both print and mount must be thinly coated with the 
solution, and they must then be allowed to dry; the print is 
then brought into contact with that part of the mount it is 
intended to occupy, and the two are forced together under 
pressure. The indiarubber remaining upon the mount (outside 
of the print) can be removed by rubbing it gently with a piece 
of soft indiarubber. 


Copyright in U.S.A. 
Will you kindly inform me as to the cost and formalities in 
getting a small book of photographic views copyrighted in 
America? I believe the English copyright does not cover 
that country. E. Е. 


It will be necessary (if you wish to prevent individual piracy 
of them) to register each print separately. Тһе fee for record- 
ing each claim for copyright is 50 cents (2s. 1d. English), and 
another so cents for the certificate. Certificates covering more 
than one entry are not issued. Two complete prints of each 
subject must accompany each application, together with the 
fees, and be addressed to the “ Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A." Тһе best plan will be to first write to 
that address and ask for the necessary instructions and forms 
of application to be sent to you. 


Grain in Copying. 
I have been trying to copy a black and white print, but my 
negatives show considerable grain, as you will see by rough 
print enclosed. Will you kindly say (1) where I am in 
error, and (2) the remedy? 3 


(1) You are lighting the original too much from one side, and 
so throwing the grain into high relief. (2) If you equalise the 
lighting more and give a fuller exposure, you will get better 
results. 


Formaldehyde in Fixing Bath. 
Under the head of “In Reply," June 30, 1908, you gave а 
formula for acid-hardening hypo bath. (1) Is this suitable 
for celluloid films? (2) What is meant exactly by “ for- 
maldehyde solution "? (3 Would the quantity stated 
(4 oz.) be correct, if using photo-formalin? W. S. T. 


(1) Yes. (2) It implies a до per cent. solution of formalde- 
hyde, which is sold commercially as “ formaldehyde solution." 
(3) Yes. 


Pencil Worhing upon Rollable Films. 

I have read many articles describing processes of working 
on glass negatives by coating with paper or varnish and 
then using pencil or other agency. I have tried backing 
roll-flm negatives with papier-minéral by bringing them 
into contact when wet, in order to lighten flesh tints or back- 
grounds in portraits by working on them with powdered 
lead and paper stumps. The result is not satisfactory. 
The grain of the paper shows distinctly in the worked por- 
tions, and the paper declines to retain more than a very 
thin layer of lead, so that the lightening is inconsiderable. 
(1) To what extent are film negatives capable of being 
worked by processes similar to those employed for glass 
negatives? (2) What processes can be recommended for 
this purpose? Miss Е. L. 


(1) They are very troublesome in such cases, owing to their 
liability to curl. We would suggest your attaching them (by 
their edges) to glass plates and then treating them as glass nega- 
tives. The grain of the paper is bound to show when in close 
contact with the negative; that is why it should only be 
attached by the edges. (2) Precisely the same as are appli- 
cable to glass plates. 
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The exhibition of pictures which were accorded the 
distinction of rejection by the Salon committee this 
year, opens at the little gallery at the offices of THE 
A. P. AND Р. N., 52, Long Acre, after this issue has 
gone to press. A detailed notice of the exhibits is 
therefore held over until the next issue, but those of our 
readers who are in town during the time the Salon and 
'* Royal ’’ are open, are cordially invited to pay а visit. 

е Фф e 

The object of this little exhibition is not to invite 
comparison with any contemporary show, but tc 
enable the admirers of the pictorial work of our 
leading British photographers to see some of the 
best of the year’s productions. When we say 
that some of the best works by Alex. Keighley, Charles 
Job, Frederick Н. Evans, Ward Murr, 
Morton, |. H. Anderson, J. M. Whitehead, C. Н. L. 
Emanuel, Cruwys-Richards, Mrs. Barton, Harold 
Baker, David Blount, S. С. Kimber, Arthur Marshall, 
A. H. Blake, E. O. Hoppé, Furley Lewis, Percy G. R. 
Wright, J. C. Warburg, F. T. Hollyer, Agnes War- 
burg, Dudley Johnston, Oscar Hardee, G. E. H. 
Rawlins, C. H. Hewitt, Dr. C. Grindrod, W. Thomas, 
W. J. Clutterbuck, J. Gale, Bertram Park, J. A. Sin- 
clair, E. T. Holding, E. Warner, W. A. Clark, Basil 
Schón, Aubrey Harris, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, and 
others, аге on the walls, the quality of this little “ Salon 
des Refuses ” may be readily estimated. 

ese 


Our readers are reminded that the closing date for 
the “ manipulated " and ''straight ° print competi- 
tions is the last day of this month (September 3oth). 
Prizes of two guineas, one guinea, and two of half a 
guinea each, are offered for pictures produced by the 
oil-pigment or bromoil processes, and, in addition, six 
consolation prizes, each consisting of an album of five 
photogravure reproductions of the works of the late 
А. Horsley Hinton, will be awarded. Ав the pictures 
entered in this competition will largely depend for their 
success upon the manipulative skill of the author when 
making the prints, the °“ straight " print competition 
will be for the best “© straight '' prints from untouched 
“© straight" negatives. А first prize of two guineas 
will be given for the best print in any direct printing 
process, such as platinotype, P.O.P., carbon, bromide, 
or gaslight paper, made from an untouched negative. 
A. sccond prize of one guinea for the next best, and two 
prizes of half a guinea each for the prints next in merit, 
will also be given, and six consolation prizes, each con- 
sisting of an album of five photogravure reproductions 
of the works of the late A. Horsley Hinton. The nega- 
tives of the winning prints must be produced for our 
inspection if required. 

е е Ф 

Several readers have inquired whether bromide en- 

largements and prints from enlarged negatives can be 


Cavendish . 


entered for this competition. Such prints we should 
consider quite eligible, provided, of course, that neither 
the prints themselves nor the negatives from which 
they are made have been worked upon by hand, or pro- 
duced by other than strictly photographic methods. At 
the time of writing the number of '' straight " prints 
entered is far in excess of the oil and bromoil prints. 
Entry forms for these two competitions are published in 
our advt. pages this week. 


Readers are also reminded that the Annual Lantern 
Slide competition closes on October 5. Тһе classes are 
(1) landscape, (2) sea subjects, (3) portraiture and figure 
studies, (4) architecture, (5) flower and still life, (6) 
miscellaneous. Тһе ncw A. P. AND P. М. plaques will 
be awarded in each class, and colour workers should 
note that special attention will be given to autochrome 
and other colour slides. Each set of slides in each class 
consists of six, and another entry form is given in this 


Issue. еее 


Most of our readers may have heard of the expression 
“* Raines’ Service," and there are doubtless many who 
have fully realised just what the expression denotes. 
From time to time we have had occasion to refer to the 
work undertaken by Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, 
but not until recently, when we wanted some frames 
made in a hurry, did we fully realise how careful organi- 
sation and application of skilled labour could be pressed 
into the service of what may be termed “ time elimina- 
tion." Тһе exhibition of Н. С. Ponting's fine work in 
the south room at the present exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, сап be regarded as а good 
example of '' Raines' Service." The entire exhibit is 
a notable one, and apart from forming an excellent little 
one-man show of work by one of the best known photo- 
graphers of Japan, is an instance of how good pictures 
may be still further enhanced by careful enlarging, 
tasteful mounting, and suitable framing. Elsewhere in 
this issue a reproduction of Messrs. Raines' exhibit is 
given. o 8e 


А new and admirably printed booklet is to hand from 
Messrs. Lumiére, regarding the autochrome plate; it 
possesses a coloured frontispiece showing the disposi- 
tion of coloured starch grains, etc., and a historical 
introduction to the subject of colour photography, whilst 
various improved methods of working, recently dis- 
cussed in the press, are included in the general instruc- 
tions. Тһе whole of the matter contained in the original 
booklet remains more or less intact, and the present 
edition of “Га Photographie des Couleurs et les 
Plaques Autochromes,"' is thus as useful a little hand- 
book on the working of the plates as one could desire, 
having the additional attraction of being obtainable for 
the asking. 
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HINE AND KISSES. 
au From the Royal Photographic Secietys Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Strect. 
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' POSTCARD PRINTING FOR AMATEURS 


THE T 
Enamelled silver prints А еее “Bells”. well - 
known series; 28. 6d. per gross post free (less 
per 1090) BELL'S PHOTO CO., Ltd., 
А I! Park, Westoiiff-on-Sea. 
eT 
RAYNERS, BUILDERS, Southall, 


PLANS 
SUBMITTED TO 
CUSTOMERS’ 
REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Estimates Free. 


= git OFFER, 
m FEW WEEKS 
ONLY. 


Quality No. 1. No. 2, 


12 ft, by 8 ft, - £13 106. 27 10s. 
161 by oft. . .., 16 15s. 9 158. | 
20 ft, by ло tt. «48 21 10s. 12 10s. 
24 ft. by 12 ft. с 30 10s. 16 108. 


FULL SPECIFICA TION UPON APPLICATION 


——— ————————— 


ODOURLESS 
SEPIA TONING by the SULPHIDE PROCESS 
for BROMIDE and GASLIGHT PRINTS 
(а sllglit smell of ammonia only when diluted for use), 
No Yellowish Tones on Gaslight Prints. 
Ask your Dealer for the ** Cubrome " 
Thiomolybdate Toner. 

1, 2/6, and 6- per set. 
Н, EDMUND & CO., Ezra St., LONDON, E. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURS 
CHARMING 


TEXTURES 
Sample Book 64, 


| ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
| 37, NFWARKE STREET, LFICESTER 


Che GAME 


JU-JITSU 


Second Edition. 


` or the Use of 
Sehools-and Colleges. 


AND 


YUKIO TANI. 
WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price Бө. net. | 


B | 
TARO MIYAKE | 
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PORTRAITURE 
MADE EASY. 
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Dealers, Railway Bookstalls, 
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LANGASTERS NEW ‘ENLARGING APPARATUS. 


J. LANCASTER 4 SON, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad Street, BIRMINCHAM. 
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or for taking lartern slides from any size negatives. PRICES— This Enlarger.has new байда of great werk. to an amateur, 
25 Ж 21/6 The whole camera folds up into the smallest possible compass апа 
Whole plate, - 10х8, 24/ has rackwork adjustment for focussing: horizontal swing for 


12x 10, 92/6 15x 12, 40/- negative adjustment to front and vertical swing to back of camera. 
Adjustable carrier for negative so that any portion be enlarged. 
~ j g any p can beenlarg 
LANCASTERS ENLARGING There are two scales showing enlargements for different sizes. 
LANTERN Achromatic lens with varying stops and shutter. PRICE— 
10 х8, £1 I5s. — 12x 10, £2. 
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To carry customers’ camera and te with туч: adjustment. 
Russian fron body, with 54 in.,. 64 in., or 8}in. condensers. а 
Adjustable carrier, enabling any portion of negative to be дате " ELS EEE Res — 


PRICES— Are all built on -the best optical system, and have fi finest quality 
With 53 in. condenser .. T. 13 і 17 6 condenser and achromatic Petzval objectives PRICES— 


GA ing 4) н ук ov 744. 4. 0 With 4 in. condenser, 17/6. 21/-, 22/6, 25/., etc, 
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LANCASTERS' PARABOLOID LAMP. “ELLIPSOID ENLARCER.” 


Over 3,000 sold. This is made on 
scientific principles, giving a wonder- 
fully brilliant image when used 
with any ordinary camera, The 
camera fits on to front of lamp like 
a dark slide fitment. Focussing is 
done by the camera adjustment. 
Other patterns are made with bellows 
fronts with screw adjustment to suit 
customers’ lenses, and others c»m- 
plete with fine quality enlarging 
lenses. The elliptical mirror is now 
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giving magnificent enlargements 
- СС oe I YT. mE from any size negative. 

Over 10,000 of hasa реч have жул old. They are Anwaloable 

for enlarging at night, and give a beautifully еу are and clear Prices from 12/6 each. 
enlargement, free from patches or shadows. They are made for Catalogues free. 
magnesium ribbon, íncandescent gas, acetylene or incandescent | LANCASTERS' SUNLICHT ENLARCER. 

electric lamps. Direct light enlager. 


Prices from 3/6 each. Particulars now ready. 
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Safe, 
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“EXHIBITION” PAPER 
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LE MOYEN AGE. А - By FREDERICK Н. Evans. 
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HE number of inquiries we have received during 

the past few weeks indicate that the '' enlarg- 

ing " season has fairly set in. Тһе holiday 

negafives have all been developed, and the 
makers of prints are hard at work producing pictures of 
varying degrees of excellence, ог the reverse. Тһе 
tendency to make large prints from small negatives is 
undoubtedly on the increase, and the reign of the small, 
'" good " folding hand camera appears to be well 
established. 

The desire for mere bigness, however, should not 
blind the producers of enlargements to defects that may 
not be obvious in the smaller original. Some of the 
prints at current exhibitions, for instance, are impres- 
sive only on account of their size. They may lead the 
unthinking observer to the conclusion that pictorial 
merit and the glamour of well-produced enlargements 
are the same. А closer inspection and analysis of these 
subjects will frequently disclose the presence of the very 
ordinary snapshot, which, shorn of its size and tone, 
multi-mount, and catch framing scheme, becomes 
aggressively ordinary. 

The real picture does not need the services of the 
enlarger, except to emphasise its points of beauty or 
strength, which may otherwise be on too small a scale 
for full appreciation, but at the same time an application 
of the diminishing glass ought not in any material 
manner to affect its successful and satisfying form and 
conception. 

The beginner, therefore, who enlarges everything he 
takes commits an error that he will repent of later 
when he learns the value of concentration, and the possi- 
bility of good pictures being expressed in small compass. 

In the following notes we deal with the gist of several 
correspondents’ queries, and the fact that the topic is 
seasonable should render the matter of interest to 
practically every reader. 

The prospective enlarger should have borne in mind, 
both in the treatment of his subjects and in the develop- 
ment of his negatives, something of his ultimate desires, 
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Р. 239 
—'! Summer" (7. P. S. Exhibition), by Mrs. 
G. A. Rasta + - - . - p.340 


OF THE WEEK 
P EDITOR- 


for the negative par excellence for enlarging is not by 
any means the negative most suited to, let us say, 
P.O.P. printing. The ideal negative from which to 
make perfect bromide enlargements should be somewhat 
thin, but full of delicate gradation and detail. 

Much control is possible in exposing the paper; more- 
over, there is nowadays an almost infinite choice of 
bromide papers, so that little difficulty should be experi- 
enced in obtaining the results one seeks. Тһе negative 
to be enlarged from should, however, contain more than 
the actual subject; the inclusion of a little ‘‘ extra "' is 
often as salutary in an enlarged picture as its omission 
in a small one, and further, by enlarging the image to 
twelve by ten, it often happens that two or three quite 
pleasing variations of the subject of a size eight by six, 
or less, can be obtained. 

The choice of an enlarging apparatus is a matter for 
some discussion. Shall we use daylight, or shall we 
employ an artificial illuminant? Certainly, where 
uniformity is wanted, the ordinary enlarging lantern is 
the better, more especially since, by its independence of 
the sun, it is always ready for use in the evenings. Day- 
light is of so varying a character that it will be found 
very trying to deal with in winter time, whilst every 
experiment made with a steady artificial light adds 
experience which is of value in future work. There can 
be no doubt, however, that daylight possesses a 
"quality" that no artificial illuminant can ever approach 
for enlarging purposes. 

Emerson tells us of a friend who said that the beauti- 
ful sunsets we get must surely be due to the thousands 
of years the sun has had to practise. [t is certainly 
practice which is necessary in enlarging work, as 
comfortable mastery over technical details clears the 
way so admirably for the exercise of artistic skill. 
We must, therefore, choose an enlarging lantern 
with all the necessary movements yet embodying sim- 
plicity, and an illuminant on which we can rely for 
uniformity. Тһе advantage of a note-book may be men- 
tioned, by the way, in which a record of negative, paper, 
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exposure, development, and result should be entered for 
future reference. 

The incandescent lamp is very convenient, and a 
flexible tube may be used for adapting it to the nearest 
gas Jet, the burner of which should be removed to admit 
of more pressure. The air-spirit lamps now made for 
lighting an incandescent mantle give an admirable light, 
but require a good deal of attention, and their power is 
liable to vary somewhat. 

In our opinion, also, the large area of the mantle is an 
undesirable factor, the ideal illuminant being confined 
in as small а space as possible. For this very reason the 
electric Nernst lamp, the limelight, and the arc are the 
nearest approach to the ideal; the last named will cer- 
tainly be found most economical for trade purposes, as 
the exposures are so enormously reduced. 

The condenser must, of course, be large enough to 
cover the total area of negative one requires to enlarge. 
A five and a half inch condenser is suitable for quarter- 
plates, whilst much larger ones are necessary for larger 
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sizes. А moment's calculation will tell us how large the 
condenser should be. Suppose, for example, we wish 
to enlarge a five by four negative. Square five and four 
and add them; twenty-five and sixteen make forty-one. 
Now take the square root of forty-one; this is almost six 
and a half. This is the diameter of the condenser 
required. 

Тһе carrier for the negative should be fitted with 
interchangeable smaller carriers, so as to enable one to 
use as large a range of negatives as possible. It should 
never stick, and if it can be raised or lowered, or shifted 
laterally by suitable means, so much the better. Many 
excellent carrier devices for enlarging ]anterns have 
recently been introduced. A reference to our advertise- 
ment pages will indicate several. 

A little extra money spent on a conveniently built 
enlarger will be very wisely invested. For the rest, a 
bromide paper of good latitude, and a not too vigorous 
developer, are all that are wanted to add to patience and 
a little careful practice. | 
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Vegetable Lenses. 


^ Poor old blundering man 

keeps оп wasting centuries 

in discovering what 18 under 

his nose and in making 

things which аге literally 

more plentiful than the leaves іп  Vallambrosa. It 
has before now been pointed out that Nature has 


during all time been photographing, although we dull-witted 
people have only, after many thousands of years, noticed and 
cribbed the idea. In similar fashion have we been writing 
down reams full of mathematical formule, and grinding tons 
of various kinds of glasses, when it appears that we are sur- 
rounded by ready-made lenses which are quite capable of 
taking photographs, as was demonstrated at this year's British 
Association, when Professor Wager showed several interesting 
portraits, landscapes, and still-life studies, photographed on 
ordinary dry plates by means of these ''universal" lenses. 
These optical necessities for obtaining photographs меге 
obtained from the outer covering of leaves, many varieties of 
which are covered with small transparent convex lenses, which, 
it is thought, enable the plant to perceive the difference be- 
tween sunshine and darkness, and thus regulate its move- 
ments and growth. 


Frauduient Fakes. 

The arguments as to the possibility of obtaining photographs 
of the departed still continue to fill many columns. Those 
who long to be deluded may find what they need in the articles 
upon ''Spirit Photography," which the Ven. Archdeacon 
Colley is contributing to the Penny Pictorial Magazine. It 
would, however, be well for those who wish to believe to care- 
fully avoid the numbers of John Bull for the six weeks pre- 
ceding September 19. It is noticeable that, as is usual when 
this subject comes to the front, the late J. Traill Taylor 1s 
cited as an unassailable witness that spirits can be imaged by 
a dry plate. But at his memorable lecture on the subject, 
given before the “І. and P." in 1893, he particularly stated 
that he expressed no belief of his own, and characterised the 
results he had obtained as “ bad and fraudulent looking." А 
full report may be consulted in the Aritish Journal of Photo- 
graphy for March 17, 1893. From the summary of the dis- 
cussion it appears that the general opinion was that the 
alleged “ spirit forms " which Mr. Taylor succeeded in record- 
ing were merely copies of photographs which had “ somehow ' 
impressed their images on the dry plates used, and were no 
more genuine than are those of Archdeacon Colley. 


Beware of Plate Foggers. 
“ Photographers sometimes throw away plates on the plea 
that they are spoilt by markings, and take another photograph 
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By the Magpie. Ж 


of the sitter. Frequently these markings are the effect of the 
vital fluid.’’ This important discovery by Commandant 
Darget, particulars of which appear in Zight of September 12, 
should be printed on every box of plates, so that the over- 
harassed platemaker may in future be able to, in advance, 
refer his customers to the cause of all defects in the emulsion 
which may show after development. Amatéurs should be 
careful of the company they keep, particularly when they have 
their dry plates with them, as the same authority states that 
those beings who are endowed with the special powers which 
enable them to become successful ‘‘ mediums " or “ magne- 
tisers," are capable of fogging dry plates, merely by the 
exercise of will power. This seems to point to a satisfactory 
way of baulking the nefarious photography of that sometimes 
unwelcome person known as the “ camera fiend,” for it would 
only be necessary to have one or two of these professional 
plate spoilers in one’s entourage to fog every dry plate which 
is brought near enough to enable a snap-shot to be made. 
Photographic Howlers. 

Quite the worst case that I have heard of in the way of “ howlers " 
was that of a young lady, the possessor of a magazine camera, 
whom І observed one morning at a coast resort. She emerged from 
a chemist's shop with a packet of plates, and, crossing the road, 
placed herself on one of the esplanade seats; she then opened the 
box of plates and calmly proceeded to load up the magazine. 
Some days ago a photographic dealer of my acquaintance had a 
call from an exceedingly irate customer, who reproached him with 
charging three shillings for film that was quite useless; producing 
a long strip of black paper, still dripping wet, he declared that he 
had developed it for twenty minutes without a trace of the pictures 
showing. He had thrown away the films, and confined his atten- 
tion to the protecting paper. 


ill-paid Work. 


I am glad to find that Miss Atkinson, writing in the 
Chronicle, rather dissuades women from taking up photo- 
graphy as a good money-making pursuit. Too often the random 
remarks of rapid writers act like a disastrous Jack o' Lantern 
in leading poor and struggling women to discourage and im- 
poverish themselves in the swamp of the sweater. I remember 
well on one occasion when referring casually to the fact that 
certain women had made money in various ways by aid of photo- 
graphy, hundreds of letters poured in from the needy sister- 
hood in all parts of the country, many of them being intensely, 
although not intentionally, pathetic, and not a few written 
by those who would fall an easy prey to the fraudulent employ- 
ment swindler. Some of them were simple-minded to a large 
degree. Living far away from any town, never having made 
even а solitary photograph of any kind, one lady asked 
whether, with a little advice, she could be told how to earn 
£100 per annum by occasional photographic home work. 
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No. III. -CTHE PREPARATION 


DRY PLATE is so called in contradistinction to 
the wet collodion plates of the early photo- 
graphers; it is merely a glass plate coated with 
a gelatine emulsion of silver bromide and 
If we first consider its preparation, it will then 


iodide. 
be easier to trace what follows on exposure and develop- 


ment, etc. The following method of making an emul- 
sion is therefore given, the formula and details being 
quoted from Eder’s “ Grundlage der Photographie.” 
Ав seen in the previous chapter, gelatinous solutions 
of one or more of the reacting salts are necessary to form 
the emulsion. Тһе following solution is therefore 


prepared :— 
Water а TA 250 c.cm. 
Gelatine ME 40 gm. 
Ammonium bromide ..................... 40 gm. 
то per cent. potassium iodide solution 8 c.cm. 


The salts having been dissolved, the gelatine is allowed 
to soak in the solution, which is then warmed until the 
gelatine has, with the help of stirring, dissolved. 

The silver nitrate solution is prepared thus :— 
Distilled water 250 c.cm. 
Silver nitrate 30 gm. 

When dissolved, add just sufficient ammonia to com- 
pletely redissolve the brown precipitate at first formed. 
“ Ammonio-nitrate of silver " is then formed, which 
possesses far greater chemical activity than plain silver 
nitrate, producing silver bromide of far greater sensi- 
tiveness. | 

The temperature of the gelatinous salts solution being 

140 deg. Fahr., and that of the silver 68 deg. Fahr., 
Eder tells us to mix the two—of course, in red (or green) 
light—preferably by adding very slowly the ammonio- 
nitrate of silver solution to the other, stirring continu- 
ously. The mixed emulsion now contains silver bromide 
(and silver iodide) :— 

AgNO,+(NH.)Br=AgBr+(NH.)NOs 

Ammonium Ammonium 
bromide. nitrate. 
But since the molecular weight of ammonium bromide 
is 98, and that of silver nitrate 170, 40 grams of the 
bromide will react with 
40X 170 


or about 70 grams of silver nitrate. But only Зо grams 
were used, as we have seen. Thus there 15 a great 
excess of bromide present (for the o.8 gram of potassium 
iodide only requires about its own weight of silver 
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OF SENSITIVE EMULSIONS. 


nitrate). ^ Rapidity, or sensitiveness, is obtained by 
increasing the temperature of the solutions when mixing 
the emulsion, whilst increasing the excess of soluble 
bromide and adding iodide to prevent fog.* Тһе hard 
varieties of gelatines, we are told, also give rise to foggy 
plates more readily, though this tendency may be 
counteracted by the admixture of a certain proportion of 
softer gelatine. Hard gelatines similarly produce plates 
which require longer development, as the film is more 
impervious to the developer. 

The mixed emulsion is kept at 104 deg. Fahr. for 
three-quarters of an hour, and is continually stirred 
meantime. During this digestion the grains of silver 
bromide apparently become built up and in increasing in 
size obtain more potential energy. The emulsion is 
then allowed to harden or set, by pouring it into a well- 
cooled dish. The jelly is squeezed through netting, or 
such canvas as is used for fancy needlework, and is then 
placed in a vessel and washed for three hours in running 
water or many changes. The ammonium nitrate and 
excess of bromide is thus removed from the jelly, which 
is then drained, and again remelted on a water bath. 
Such an emulsion may be coated at once on glass, but, 
if too thick and viscous, water should be added. The 
thickness of coating may be judged by comparing the 
opacity with a manufactured plate. A small quantity 
of 1 per cent. chrome alum solution is recommended to 
render the finished plates immune from frilling, and to 
raise the melting point of the film. Should a more rapid 
plate be wanted the set emulsion is allowed to remain 
10 to 20 hours before washing it. The coated plates 
must be dried in а cool, well-ventilated room in 
darkness. 

Rapid emulsions, says Eder, have a considerable 
tendency towards becoming foggy, so that immediately 
after washing and remelting one adds a small quantity 
of ammonium bromide to the emulsion. 

The above is a very brief sketch of the making of a 
rapid emulsion. А hundred and one factors require 
consideration in practice, which practice alone can 
dictate. In many cases, for instance, only a portion of 
the gelatine is used for emulsification, as recommended 
by Child Bayley,t the bulk being added afterwards. 
Viscosity of the reacting solutions, temperature, 
pressure, and so on must necessarily have their influ- 
ence on a chemical emulsion so dependent on physical 
state for its behaviour towards light. 


* Eder, Handbuch der Photographie, 366. 
+ The Photogram, ii., 152. 


——— SS 


The Chelsea and District Photographic Society open their 
winter session at the South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea, on October 1, at 8 p.m., when the awards made at the 
annual exhibition will be distributed, after which will be shown 
John A. Hodges’ well-known lantern slides, “ Through Devon. 
Any lady or gentleman visitor will be welcomed at any of the 
meetings, held fortnightly during the winter. 


Stereoscopic workers are invited to write to the secretary of 
the United Stereoscopic Society for particulars of their club. 
Applications should be received by October 15, so that they may 
be considered at the next committee meeting. The annual sub- 
scription is 2s., and an entrance fee of 1s., to members in the 
British Isles. The secretary is A. J. Snow, 74, Lloyd Road, 


Walthamstow. 
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Retouching and Colouring Carbon Prints. 


HE touching out of slight imperfections in carbon 
T prints is not a very difficult matter, it being only neces- 
sary to have the paint used to fill up the spaces or take 
out objectionable marks of the correct tint for the picture. 
Water-colours may be used most easily ; and in the case of 
double transfer, if possible, touch out all that is required 
before reversing the image, and thus do away with the 
slightly different surface produced by laying the paint on the 
film. In following this hint, the paint will, of course, be 
beneath the surface of the picture, and even the keenest 
eye will fail to discover its presence. 

The paint for this purpose should be thickened by the 
addition of a very little gelatine solution, to which a trace 
of bichromate has been added. Оп drving, this will be 
rendered insoluble through the action of light, and will 
consequently transfer with the remainder of the picture. 

From retouching to artificial colouring is but a step, and. 
if rumour speak truly, it is a step not infrequently taken bv 
painters with little skill and less honestv. 

Carbon prints, if made in light pigments, may be coloured 
by either of the three general methods, namelv, pastel, 
water colours, or oil colours. 

In applying the dry or “ pastel ” colours, stumps are used, 
and with these a delightfully velvety appearance 15 obtained. 
The colours should not be applied thickly; one of the first 
maxims in colouring photographs must be, * Be moderate." 
A dusting of colour which can be ultimately increased, if 
necessary, is put on, and if there be any tendency to blow 
off or to come away too easily, the surface of the print can 
be made slightly more adhesive by gently breathing upon 


— 
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To necessity of keeping bromide prints moving for the 

first few minutes after immersion in the fixing bath is 
recognised by most workers, but neglect of this pre- 

caution is often the cause of bad stains on the prints. 

This is particularly the case when following the instruc- 
tions of some makers in transferring the print straight from 
the developer to the hypo without intermediate washing. 

When using the thicker grades of paper, it will be found 
that the prints float on the surface instead of sinking to the 
bottom, as in the case of thin papers. If the print be placed 
in the hypo face upwards and allowed to float, it is obvious 
that the fixing salt is not given a fair chance to do its work, 
and that there is a probability of some of the developer 
remaining on the face of the print, causing by oxidation 
an unpleasant and irregular stain. 

It is best, therefore, not to attempt to fix too many prints 
at a time, and to devote a little more than the usual scant 
attention to the operation of the tixing bath. 


By FRED G. PALMER. . 
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it. The edges of the colours may be readily fined off or 
left sharp according to the exigencies of the particular case. 
Water-colours lend themselves without any difficulty or 
preliminary treatment to this form of work. Тһе carbon 
surface is admirably suited to the process, and each succes- 
sive shade may be worked on very easily and simply. 
Though not necessary, a sizing solution is sometimes 
applied, consisting of— 
Isinglass 


IU gld5S жынын a aA terna Ee REUS 4 gm 
Tr capt 100 C.C. 
Methylated Spirit 2:29:45 тыра ыы ры 100 С.С 


This should be mixed іп a flask or jar, and warmed in а 
saucepan of hot water until solution is complete. It should 
be put on the print with a wide, flat brush while still fairly 
warm, and, of course, allowed to dry before being used. 
This sizing is only applicable to papers which are very 
absorbent or have an extremely rough surface. 

Glossy papers, after being painted, lose their sheen, and 
have instead а smooth, clear appearance which is very 
pleasing, and shows no lack of depth or transparency. 

For the laying-on of an oil colour, sizing is a sine quá 
non. The isinglass solution mentioned above may be used. 
and two coats given. On this the oils will be found to work 
smoothly and evenly, and very pleasing results are to be 
obtained by the worker who has a little skill and judgment. 

If a picture be coloured bv either of these methods, and 
be called what it is, “а coloured photograph," no one can 
object to it; but it is plaving the game rather low down to 
classify such a work as a painting. 


47. 


STAINS ОМ BROMIDE PRINTS. 


By E. D. RODWAY. 


There is a cure, however; and even in the case of prints 
apparently spoilt, the stain may be removed, or at any rate 
obliterated, by toning in one of the ferricyanide-sulphide 
baths, or, better still, by the hot hypo-alum process. 

Stains on white papers sometimes prove more obdurate 
than on the cream-tinted papers, and in these cases the 
ferricyanide-copper toning bath may be used with advan- 
tage, as with this a slight tinting of the white is obtained, 
which in many instances has a pleasing effect, and as the 
tint deepens with the length of immersion, the print may be 
left in the bath long enough to hide any trace of the stain. 

But prevention is better than cure; and if a little care is 
bestowed on the prints for their first few minutes’ immersion 
in the hypo, there should be no trouble in this direction. 

These hints apply. of course. only to stains caused bv 
oxidation of the developer on the surface of the bromide 
prints; other stains may be occasioned by a variety of 
Causes, requiring other protective measures. 


— in 


The Congress of Photographers at (һе Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion.—On Saturday, the 26th ult., the “ White City " was inundated 
with cameras; every make and pattern were to be seen in the 
grounds, the actual number of permits issued by the hon. 
secretary being 957, whilst fully 1,500 photographers and their 
friends attended. This is probably a record in photographic 
meetings. At the meeting in the Congress Hall at 7 o'clock 
over 3oo put in an attendance, in spite of the counter attrac- 
tions in the grounds, and addresses were delivered by the 
following gentlemen: Sir John A. Cockburn, Chapman Jones, 
С. Н. Oakden, Dr. Lindsay Johnson, and the hon. secretary, 
Ernest Human, T. E. Freshwater being in the chair. This 
meeting ought to be to the benefit of both the trade and the 
various photographic societies. The experiment is worthy of 
repetition another year. It has been suggested that an exhibi- 
tion of the results obtained on the occasion should take place 
in the Congress Hall during the present month. Some 


good results should be got together in view of the number of 
plates exposed. If one takes the average number of plates 
used as twelve per camera in the grounds, a total of 11,484 
plates for the day is arrived at. Some of those attending 
changed their plates three and even four times. 
—— ا‎ 

Lectures on ““ Boardoid " Photography for Societies.—The Leto 
Co. advise us that the great interest which this novel method 
has aroused, and the repeated applications for demonstrating 
same received from various societies, have induced them to pre- 
pare а lecturette, occupying from 14 to 2 hours, for the use of 
any member wishing to give an evening. Тһе lecturette com- 
prises a full description of plate marking, etc., and includes the 
new Leto method of titling prints. The loan of a full set of 
finished specimens and materials accompanies the lecturette. 
Owing to the necessary preparations in arranging these sets, it 
is desirable to give the company at least a fortnight's notice. 
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HEN the air 15 full 
W of hurtling anger, 
E and many men аге 
breathing threatenings and slaughter against the Select- 
ing Committee of the Salon, it is not for me to enter into 
the party politics of photography. I should not write 
on this subject at all, but that a most important fact 15 
being overlooked, namely, that this year's failure is not 
of one Selecting Committee, but of both. At no time 
have I taken a partisan attitude in the various Royal 
versus Salon controversies, but I have supported the 
high aims of the Linked Ring, while maintaining the 
value and important influence of the exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society. Moreover, I have 
never attempted to become an exhibitor, hence there 
are no personal ''rankling sores" or “ахев to 
grind.” 

The Object of the Salon. 

The object of the Salon and of the pictorial section of 
the R. P. S. is, I take it, to make representative shows 
of the best that has been achieved by the pictorial 
photographers of the world. Though some, even mem- 
bers of the Linked Ring, have contended that the Salon 
is a ‘“‘ private " exhibition, which does not invite the 
work of outsiders, this can only be taken as a piece of 
special pleading, used for special and temporary pur- 
poses. For the whole history of the Linked Ring has 
shown its alertness to encourage, and even to take great 
pains in seeking for, that which is really good and dis- 
tinctive. 

The Salon Fiasco. 

Of the two failures, that of the Salon is the more 
striking, the more startling, and but for its occurrence 
it is probable that attention would not have been drawn 
to the failure at the other show. The Salon attempts to 
represent the pictorial work of the world, and this year 
it proclaims to those outside photography that either 
(a) there are only eight photographers worthy of contri- 
buting considerable numbers of pictures, or (b) the 
Salon has failed to attract entries from more than eight. 

I have no sympathy with those who talk of '' American" 
methods of selection, and who charge the Salon Com- 
mittee with having ‘‘ looked after ” their own work and 
rejected the work that would compete with it. Dis- 
honesty is not distinctively American, and the men who 
acted on the Selecting Committee are well known to all 
of us. Pictorially they may be extremists, but person- 
ally they are all honourable gentlemen; and we all feel 
sure, when the momentary anger at rejection has sub- 
sided, that their selection was the result of honest con- 
viction. It may be—nay, it must be—that the convic- 
tion was tinged by strong personal preference. Several 
members of the committee are extremists; their work is 
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extreme, and they naturally prefer that kind of work, 
or they would not produce it. They have had to fight 
for their positions, against much opposition and pre- 
judice, and such conditions tend toward strong convic- 
tions rather than toward catholic views and broad 
sympathies. With such a committee, acting honestly 
and strongly, the exhibition was bound to be pretty 
much what we find. It was the misfortune of the 
selectors—not their fault—that the world only contains 
about a dozen men doing work that they can admire, 
and that only seven or eight of these submitted work to 


the Salon. 
But what of the Royal? 


If the Salon has suffered through the exclusion of too 
many good things, the Royal can complain of having 
hung far too much that is bad. And the harm that can 
be done by the Royal is far greater than can possibly be 
done by this year’s Salon. Thousands of would-be 
picture-makers go to the exhibitions for guidance, and 
in the Royal show they will find far too many misleading 
signposts. Even in an exhibition which aims at far 
greater catholicity than the Salon, we have a right to 
expect that every picture shall either (a) have evidence 
of inspiration or novelty of outlook and suggestion, or 
(b) have good technique and avoid the more ordinary 
palpable faults. Yet one can go around the West room 
and point out quite a hundred prints which have faults 
that are glaring, and which certainly have no inspiration 
or high aspiration to atone for these faults. If the 
walls were sparsely covered, one might feel regret that 
the committee had been overpowered by the poverty of 
the work submitted; but the show, as a whole, would 
gain very much by simple exclusion. The remaining 
prints would decorate the room much better, they could 
convey their message of encouragement much better, 
and there would be opportunity to group little collec- 
tions, with advantage from every point of view. If all 
the work were bad, a little more or less would not 
matter; but there is good work enough to make a very 


strong exhibition. 
The Royal Failure. 


The failure of the R. P. S. Committee cannot be attri- 
buted to strong prejudices, but rather to tenderness of 
heart, and probably to want of time. Іп going through 
the great number of frames submitted_to the Royal, 
even the most alert and robust Selecting Committee must 
reach a state of satiety and weariness, and this, I 
imagine, is what caused the rejection of W. R. Bland's 
* Whitby," one of the very few original—even 
audacious—and absolutely strong works of the year. 
Such a work would come as a shock after a few hun- 
dreds of the mediocre °“ rejected. ' and some scores of 
the respectable, more or less conventional “ accepted ””; 
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and its rejection was assured unless there was ample 
time for studying the works—in spite (or perhaps partly 
in consequence) of the fact that its producer was on the 
Selecting Committee. 

The Position of the Exhibitions. 

Photographers who love their craft, who believe it to 
have pictorial possibilities, and who wish to see the very 
best shown to a critical world, have the right and the 
duty of criticising the exhibition managements and ask- 
ing tor an account of their stewardship. То establish 
photography's position as an art craft, we must have 
adequate representation of all that is best, and there is 
something seriously wrong when the two great exhibi- 
tions are open simultaneously, practically without the 
work of Frederick H. Evans, Alexander Keighley, 
Charles Job, David Blount, W. К. Bland, W. T. Great- 
batch, Ward Muir, Arthur Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby, and most of the Germans, who were so strong 
last year. 

I purposely omit the names of many who did not sub- 
mit pictures for various reasons, including several who 
have done many good things during the year, and 
whom we should try to attract if the shows are to be fully 
representative. Even amongst those who can have no 
personal complaint about rejection there are some whose 
work might have been accepted in larger quantities and 
hung in panels or blocks, with advantage to the shows 
and to the total presentation made by photography to 
the world. Such are Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Caleb Keene, 
F. J. Mortimer, A. H. Blake, Rudolph Dührkoop, E. O. 
Hoppé, John M. Whitehead, and the Warburgs. 

Revision Needed. | 

The dissatisfaction which has arisen, more particu- 
larly from the Salon rejections, offers a great oppor- 
tunity to, and imposes a very real responsibility upon, 
the organisers of pictorial photography. It will be a 
thousand pities, however, if the agitation subsides with- 
out taking notice of the complementary failure at the 
Royal, for too free acceptance is even more dangerous 
to the craft than too drastic rejection. There is much 
wild revolutionary talk within the Linked Ring, but the 
best will not be obtained from the situation by a mere 
revolution, by the change of a Salonical King Stork for 
a Salonical King Log, or bv anything which does not 
attempt to touch the whole of the rcally earnest pictor- 
ialists. The composition of the Selecting Committees 
seems to be the important thing—and some scheme 
whereby adequate time can be secured for their work. 
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A Suggestion. 

To allay the jealousies which seem inseparable from 
photographic selecting, it is desirable that the com- 
mittees should include a larger number of non-exhibi- 
tors. If acceptable painters are obtainable, they may 
be useful; and there is a small body of men whose ser- 
vices would be most valuable if thev could be secured— 
in those art critics who are not photographers, but who 
have devoted special attention to photography—such as 
George Bernard Shaw, Antony Guest, А. C. R. Carter, 
and F. C. Tilney. 

Behind any committee, however, if it is to work suc- 
cessfully, there must be a strong, educated, and 
focussed opinion of the aspirants and workers. The 
Linked Ring was formed to foster and focus opinion and 
effort, but when we find that of its seventy-five mem- 
bers some fifty are almost out of active work, or, at 
least, are no longer in the forefront of the movement, it 
is obvious that this part of the intention has not been 
successful. Мг. Warburg’s attempt to form а 
‘‘ pictorial wing ’’ of the Royal had the same aim, 
and possiblv failed because the time was not quite 
ripe. 

The Future? 

Some years ago I suggested a federation of the 
Linked Ring and the R. P. S. as almost within the realm 
of practical politics, but the present time seems scarcely 
opportune; and it is difficult to propose any single 
solution of the whole dilemma. Without doubt, the 
Salon of next year will be on broader lines of inclusion, 
or it will have ceased to represent even the Linked Ring. 
It is to be hoped that the Royal will greatly raise its 
standard, and reject much more strictly. But even so, 
the pictorial workers, as a whole, will be left without 
any direct organised means of making their influence 
felt. The exhibitors, as such, have no voice even in 
the election of the selecting committees, and surely this 
is not a sound state of affairs. Тһе subject seems а 
suitable one for correspondence in these columns, and 
possibly for a meeting of those interested іп the pic- 
torial side, with a view to giving the exhibitors a more 
direct interest in the control of the exhibitions. It 
should not be impossible for members of the Royal and 
of the Linked Ring to act together, and at a time when 
the President of the Roval Photographic Society is a 
pictorial worker, highly respected in both camps, it 
seems like an excellent opportunity for him to give a 
lead. I hope he will do so. 


----- —— 


THE FOCUSSING SCREEN AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


By FREDERICK GRAVES. 


O the serious pictorial worker there is one important 

auxiliary that is of particular moment if he is to 

achieve success; that 1s, the focussing screen. The 
plate of ground glass upon which he composes his subject 
is almost as valuable to him as is his lens. Probably few of 
us realise how important a part it plays till we happen to 
break it; perhaps not even then. 

To be out for a field day and break one’s screen is almost 
a calamity ; yet if one exercise a little thought and ingenuity, 
the loss may not be serious, for it is generally possible to 
extemporise some sort of a substitute. 

Although in hand camera work we generally dispense 
with the use of a ground glass screen and trust to straight 
aiming with the help of a view-finder, the serious worker 
must have a screen upon which to observe the effects of light 
and shade and the massing of the lines of his composition. 

Most screens are made of thick glass rather coarsely 


ground. This heavy glass not only adds considerably to 
the weight of the apparatus, and especially when we are 
using large sizes, but is also, apart from its cumbersome 
character, very liable to breakage. 

Moreover, many screens do not give the best view of the 
subject. There are many ways of applying a remedy in case 
of breakage. A number of things have been recommended 
in lieu of the ground glass—celluloid, matt varnish, gela- 
tine films, fixed washed plates, paper—tracing, oiled, and 
tissue—and so on. 

Glass has undoubtedly a good many advantages. A thin 
plate of glass finely ground or coated with a good matt var- 
nish, though of course liable to fracture at critical times, no 
doubt gives us the best screen. So in the ordinary way we 
use a substance one side of which is polished and the other 
matt, giving us a translucent medium upon the matt side of 
which the lens casts its image more or less distinctly. Glass 
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coated with wax solution or with white lead thinned with 
turpentine and benzine may be used. 

Matt varnish is awkward to apply and apt to run into 
uneven patches. Still, if one happens to be away on a 
journey and the ground glass gets smashed, it is easy to 
strip the film from a plate and coat it with the matt varnish. 

Baryta gelatine does very well. When a solution of a 
barium salt is mixed with a sulphate of an alkali, as sul- 
phate of potash, or with sulphuric acid, we get a heavy, fine 
white precipitate of barium sulphate, and if this is precipi- 
tated in a film of gelatine it gives a good surface. 

In an emergency it may be done as follows :—Take a new 
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dry plate of the size required, fix it without exposing, then 
wash, immerse it in a strong solution of barium nitrate or 
chloride; after soaking, dip in water to remove excess of 
barium; then immerse in a solution of Epsom salts (mag- 
nesium sulphate) or Glauber salts (soda sulphate) The 
precipitation should be done in about half an hour, when all 
that remains to be done is to wash and dry the plate. 
Tracing cloth may be used as a screen if rendered water- 
proof by linseed oil or by being bichromatised. А plate 
slightly fogged by match light, slightly developed, fixed, 
washed, and dried, may be tried. The thoughtful and 
experimental mind will devise other substitutes. 


Some Notes on the Exhibition at 52, Long Acre. 


Ву ANTONY GUEST. 


THE А.Р. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., сап be 

regarded as an event ot more than passing interest 
in the world of pictorial photography. Тһе happy thought 
on the part of the Editor to bring together a collection of the 
work that did not appeal to the fastidious Selecting Com- 
mittee of the Salon this year is reminiscent of the starting 
of the New Gallery for the purpose of exhibiting the works 
rejected from the Royal Academy. Incidentally it also de- 
monstrates that the rejected pictures are frequently of much 
higher artistic merit than those accepted in the original 
show. The collection has been organised and arranged with 
admirable discrimination, and no visitor to the little gallery 
in Long Acre can inspect the exhibition without having the 
thought that here at least is a display of pictorial photo- 
graphy of a remarkably high average. 

The note in the Exhibition catalogue is worthy of careful 
consideration by every modern pictorial photographer. It 
reads : 

“ The progress of art will not be advanced by startling 
innovations or by the endeavour to gain ephemeral notoriety 
by means unworthy of the artist's high vocation, but by the 
gradual and keener perception and expression of nature 
and beauty, apart from mere temporary art crazes and 
artistic shibboleths. "' 

The cream of the work in this dainty little Salon is effec- 
tively hung in a series of groups, which give adequate repre- 
sentation to the exhibitors, a high average standard being 
thus secured for the main portion of the show, while the 
remainder, which is displayed in the corridor and on the 
staircase, helps to convey a just idea of the degree of progress 
attained in the British pictorial movement. 

In some particulars the work is of exceptional merit, and 
the first sensation is one of astonishment that it could have 
met with wholesale condemnation from impartial judges. 
The character and sentiment of the Salons of the past are 
agreeably revived, notably in the leading part taken by 
Alexander Keighley. 

The Progressive Spirit. 

A further evidence of the progressive spirit, which for 
several years has been apparent in his productions, is to be 
welcomed in “ The Sail-makers," a fine design combining 
several valuable qualities. There is decorative feeling in the 
composition, with useful, but not insistent, emphasis on the 
expressive group of figures, marked appreciation of the 
beauty of sunlight, and an admirable sense of aerial perspec- 
tive, for the distant houses go back and take their places so 
well that one feels the spaciousness of the scene. The 
flickering sunflecks and shadows make a most interesting 
study. think, however, that some of the shadows in the 
foliage might have been a little less dark, and that the most 
distant high light should have been modified. 

Another exhibitor who always meets with appreciation on 
account of the refreshing out-door feeling that he gets into 
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his work is Charles Job. His ‘‘ Sussex Lane," with its 
striking trees decoratively arranged, and forcible shadows, 
is full of the opulence ot summer. The sky, also, is well 
treated, but perhaps the work might have been improved 
by more transparency in the darker tones. His '' Gleam of 
Sunshine " gives a vigorous rendering of trees in shadow, 
and light on the grass and wild flowers in the foreground. 
The sky is very good, and the picture makes a harmonious 
whole. l should, however, have emphasised the central 
group of trees by keeping the others in more delicate tone. 

Close by is H. Hewitt's wild and mysterious 
“ Haunted Pool," which represents the sentiment of the 
scene rather than its detail. The almost bare trees against 
the sky are very effective, and the murky tone is appropriate. 

The Oil Process. 

F. J. Mortimer again exemplifies the rich quality of the 
bromoil process. А striking illustration of the velvety 
tones yielded by the new method is provided by this 
exhibitor in ** Bruges," where the houses, illuminated by the 
setting sun, are reflected in the canal in contrast with deep 
shadows. This is a very effective composition, and though 
some of the poetry of the tone is lost in the strength of 
contrast, the richness of quality is a compensation. *' The 
Lion's Whelps," by the same exhibitor, has a special in- 
terest as a representation of the '' Indomitable " on her 
return from Canada. Тһе picture has a pleasant, open-air 
tone, obtained by bromoil, and does justice to the magnifi- 
cence of the battleship and her little fleet of boats, which 
explain the title. 

t is notable that the oil process meets with further de- 
velopment in J. Н. Anderson's happy experiment of oil- 
painting on Japanese paper. This gives a beautiful texture, 
which, by its softness, helps the atmospheric effect, and by 
its transparency imparts a very desirable quality to the 
shadows. His °“ Windmill " stands out against a vapoury 
sky, in which the light is well concentrated, and makes an 
effective design. “А Winter's Day ” has also fine quality, 
though more atmosphere might have been obtained through 
less heavy printing іп the trees. “ Castle Wharf, Vaux- 
hall," with the figure-heads boldly ranged against the sky, 
is a telling bit of picturesque London. 

On the same wall attention is claimed by the exceeding 
delicacy of Cavendish Morton's “ White and Pearl," a 
girl's head represented in most tender tones, with the pearl 
ear-ring telling as the highest light. An imaginative per- 
ception is manifested in this dainty rendering, which not 
onlv illustrates the beauty of delicate treatment, but also 
suggests the refined charm of the subject. 

A bold and original design is Dudley Johnston’s 
* Old Frankfort," with the deep-toned curve of an arch ex- 
tending across the picture, and, beyond, a group of delight- 
ful old houses, which, while treated with enough reserve to 
keep them distant, vet display their character. 

“ Snow on the Hillside,” ‘also by Dudley Johnston, is a 
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splendid picture. It gives a wild, atmospheric effect, with a 
windmill on the hill against the sky, and is, I think, the best 
of the many snow scenes that I have seen at the photographic 
exhibitions of the year. There is well observed emphasis іп 
the foreground, the quality of snow is cleverly rendered, and 
the tone of the sky is nicely hit. The Rev. F. C. Lambert's 
'* Wind and Rain," with the solitary figure broadly empha- 
sised and a pervading generalisation of detail, shows a com- 
mendable desire to depict an atmospheric effect in preference 
to mere objects, and conveys the desired impression. 


Picturesque Architecture: 


The pictorial aspects of architecture form a strong feature 
of the Exhibition. Frederick H. Evans is specially happy in 
“ Maison Jeanne d'Arc," with its sparkling, sunny gleams 
on the beautiful old houses, which are very sympathetically 
depicted. “Іп Rheims Cathedral " conveys a strong sense 
of the dignity and solemnity of the succession of perpendicu- 
lar lines, with beauty of tone and texture in the columns 
as they fade into distance. There is also a pretty effect of 
light from Bourges Cathedral. S. G. Kimber brings a 
very selective and discriminating spirit to bear on “А Citv 
Portal," in which two figures cast long shadows in the light 
of the setting sun as they pass under the arch of the old 
gateway. Тһе design is suggestive of brightness lingering 
outside the citv, while the low rays leave the streets in shade. 
The light is full of colour, and the effect is obtained without 
forcing, by the bringing together of the highest light and the 
darkest shadow near the figures, the combination making a 
strong point of artistic emphasis and of interest. 
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A. H. Blake's “ St. Mary le Strand " illustrates a familiar 
bit of London at a happy moment, when the light falling on 
the steps and columns outside provides a contrast with the 
comparative darkness within. An excellent memento of 
‘“ The White City," showing an appreciation of its charac- 
teristic tone, and generally admirable in technique and 
quality, is contributed by J. C. Warburg. 

Among the subject pictures, J. Cruwys Richards's 
“ Anxiety ” is very notable for its suggestive treatment and 
concentration of interest on the two watching figures at the 
window The depth of rich tone is appropriate to indoor 
atmosphere when the light is waning outside. E. T. 
Holding's “ The Craftsman " represents а young woman 
fashioning a metal plate. She is portrayed in a reserved 
tone with a certain quiet grace, and the picture gains expres- 
siveness from her intentness on her task. There is appro- 
priate emphasis on the hands, and on the plate which they 
are holding. Тһе work is very tasteful, and calls for high 
commendation. 

Ward Muir, Rudolph Dührkoop, Mr. and Mrs. Cadby, 
Miss Hilda Stevenson, Mr. and Miss Warburg, Arthur Mar- 
shall, E. O. Hoppé, C. Wille, Harold Baker, J. M. White- 
head, W. A. Stewart, Bertram Park, Percy G. R. Wright, 
Mrs. G. A. Barton, W. Thomas, David Blount, Oscar 
Hardee, and G. E. H. Rawlins are among other strong 
exhibitors. Тһеге is much more to interest visitors, and to 
convince them that British pictorial photography is still very 
much alive. Further notes on this Exhibition, which ought 
to be seen by every reader of THE А.Р. AND P. N., will be 
given in a future issue. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be vaned to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the moming and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, f/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For f/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies... ... ... | 4 [25 вес. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadow 

in foreground. Shipping studies ог sea- 145 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes .. ... ... / » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/6 a 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes ... ... | 1/4 5 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes, with heavy foliage ... | 4 /2 " 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... .. ... | 2 уз 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... 6 5% 


аннан денені‏ | س 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Exita гаре Ultra Rapid 
1/40 вес. 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. 1/120 вес. 
1/25 , 1/45 , 1/60 ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/10 ,, 1/20 , 1/2b . 1/30 ,, 
1/6 5 1/12 , 1/15 ,, 1/20 , 
1/8 5 1/6 T 1/8 » 1/10 , 
1i 99 1 7% 1/2 99 1/3 99 | 
5 99 3 99 2 ээ 1i 99 


As а further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The spee 


Uitra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Rocket. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 

Уз Seal. " rtho. | 
CADETT, Royal Stardard Ex.R. CADETT, Special Rapid. 
Gem, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

» Portrait. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
lLronp, Monarch. GEM, Meteor. 


Bathed. 


Barnet, Film. 


of other plates on the market will 


WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome ài 


Rapid Plates. 


given on application. 
MARION, Portrait. 
Landscape. 
Pacet, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar. 
ВакмЕт, Ordinary. 


Когак, N.C. Film. 

Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 

LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and С. 
Mawson, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEX, Isochromatic. 


Pa enith. ILFORD, Special Rapid. CapETT,Royal Standard Rapid W i 1 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 4 Professional. wee nstantaneous. Epwarps, Medium. 

is Orthochrome S.S. LUMIERE, Blue Label. Сі.кком, Roll Film. ELLINGTON, Films. ILFoRD. Chromatic. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. Marion, Instantaneous. T Flat Film. WRATTEN, Ріпасуапо! Bathed. »  XWUrdinary, 


MARION, Supreme. ENsiGN, Film. 


» 50. 
MawsoN, Felixi. 


Mawson, Celeritas. Ortho B, EpwARDS, Inst. Iso. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. Pacet, XXXXX. 1 
Warwick, Double Instan. » Special Rapid Medium. 


WELLINGTON, Speedy. 
Wratren, Speed, Verichrome 


WARWICK, Special Rapid T 
and Panchromatic. 


WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. ” 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 
GEM, Isochromatic. i 


IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. ^ 
Sovereign. 
.F. 


IMPERIAL, Ооу 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET: oa 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK. Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
hromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD, Empress. 

» Rapid Isochrom 
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THE CRAFTSMAN. By E. T. HOLDING. 
From the < Salon des Refuses,” open at the Offices о) “ The A. P. and Р. N., 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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A VENETIAN NOCTURNE. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. 
From the “Salon des Refuses,” open at the Offices of “ The A, P. and P.N.," 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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THE QUAY SIDE By AkTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P S. 
From the “Salon des Refuses,” efen at the Offices of “ The A. P. and Р.Х,” 52, Long Acre, WAC, 
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By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 


THE POOL. 


From the Photographic Salon, now open at 5а, Pall Май East. 
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New Gallery do not reach a very high standard, 
they are interesting as pioneer examples of certain 
possibilities of the oil process. Mr. Arthur Marshall 
has proceeded with a good deal of boldness and in- 
genuity, and has produced an agreeable softness of 
texture which is helpful to atmosphere, and, if accompanied 
by truth of tone, would be very satisfactory. But whether 
the fault is in the pigment employed, or in the difficulty of 
retaining and conveying the impression, the hues of Nature 
are not attained. Natural colour, whether forcible or 
dreamy, is always full of life, and it is this quality which is 
missed. Heaviness is the prevailing defect. Some attempt 
has been made to correct it in '* A Zeeland Pastoral," a 
pretty composition, by the emphasis on the children, the 
high light on the house and its red roof, which, however, 
are too strong for a misty effect, and the light on the grass, 
which lacks vitality of colour. '' The Quayside " has varied 
hues applied with some reserve, but is deficient in atmo- 
»phere, chiefly because the gradation of green from the fore- 
ground in the overhanging trees has been neglected. This, 
however, is the most satisfactory of Mr. Marshall's works. 
His “ Awaiting Royalty ” shows an insufficient appreciation 
of the part taken by strong colour-accents in harmonious 
composition, for the flags, especially that at the top left- 
hand corner, are distracting points of emphasis. Mr. 
Warner's “ Monk Wood, Epping,” is pervaded bv a hot 
orange-brown, which is destructive of atmosphere, and his 
“ Afternoon ” represents some picturesque old buildings, but 
has no quality to justify its title. If he intended afternoon 
sunlight his failure is complete. In other works he does not 
capture the characteristic tones of London. 

A notable instance of the uninstructed use of colour is 
“ The Butterfly," by Mr. J. Dudley Johnson. The little boat 
with the light brown sail was no doubt a fascinating object, 
and one can understand his desire to represent it. To find 
the tone of that sail would be difficult even to an experienced 
painter, but Mr. Johnson gaily sets down the local colour, 
and the thing is done—wrongly, for it was the reflected 
colour that needed to be sought, not the local colour. Pro- 
bably there is nothing more variously tinted by its surround- 
ings than a sail. “ An Indian Spinner," by Messrs. Warburg 
and Hollyer, arrests attention by its hot Eastern colour, 
vellow and orange hues being used with much liberality. 
Yet no colour-harmony is accomplished, for the reason that, 
while all effort has been concentrated on the hot tones, the 
importance of the complementaries has been overlooked. 

It may be useful for those who embark on this kind of 
work to remember that the more forcibly the primary colours 
are employed, the more need is there to look for their com- 
plementary tones. Blue is always to some extent present in 
the shadows accompanying the hot glare of sunlight, and 
effect is given to the light by means of the correctness of the 
shadows. Moreover it is an axiom that, in the production of 
a colour-harmony all the three primaries must have a part. 
This, too, is one of Nature's lessons. 

The Touch of Nature. 

The touch of Nature is always a refreshing influence, even 
though it be incompletely felt, and I am glad to note that 
her guidance has been sought by several exhibitors of mono- 
chrome. It is present in the fascinating cloud edged with 
light and the well.rendered sea in Mr. G. H. Capper's 
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[ ! HILE the achievements  '' Sailing Home," though the ships are not 
| in colour work in the quite іп tone, and some reflected light would 
present exhibition at the have been valuable in the near water. The influence is less 


apparent in Mr. de Nagyrév's ‘‘ Winter," for the treatment 
is somewhat hard for a winter scene, and the atmospheric 
effect is consequently missed. The woman with sticks 
should have been emphasised by toning down the trees. 

А more sympathetic representation of winter is Mr. В. E. 
Weeks’s “ Homeward Bound," with cart and horses plod- 
ding through the snow, the merit of this work lving chiefly 
in the delicate modelling of the snow. Snow, in fact, is one 
of Nature's most elusive puzzles, and one need not be sur- 
prised that neither Mr. Walford's nor Mr. Pickering's good- 
will and perseverance have been quite equal to solving it in 
'" Snow Shadows," which title both have chosen. 

While on this subject attention should be directed to Mr. 
Н. Stuart's °° January,” а creditable representation of 
winter, with light and aerial perspective. Mr. Goulstone's 
‘“ Calm ” has an open-air tone, and there is plenty of reflected 
light in the sea. Тһе little dark accents, however, should 
have been kept more quiet. 

Mr. E. Sevmour has observed the delicate texture which 
Nature has bestowed on “ Shirley Poppies,” and he has 
judiciously used the light to obtain a point of emphasis. 

Мг. W. Thomas's “ Sunlight and a Brittany Onion Lad ” 
shows more appreciation of the lad than of the light, and 
does not sufficiently take into account Nature's peculiar 
habit of making shadows darker than illuminated objects. 
On the other hand, Mr. J. A. Sinclair has overdone the 
shadow to enhance his strong effect of light in *In Old 
Cahors." Тһе sense of natural light would have been better 
conveyed by printing the whole work in a higher key. 

Mr. Е. W. Beken’s “А Silver Sea ” is notable for the 
interesting treatment of the water, and might have been 
quite poetical if he had not embellished the yacht with hard 
black lines, which cause it to jump out of the picture. The 
touch of Nature has been sacrificed to the realistic likeness 
of the vessel. It is better preserved by Mr. J. L. Tucker, in 
“ Showery Weather,” which has a good sky and broad, sym- 
pathetic treatment, but the distance is toe dark, and requires 
gradation of tone from the foreground. Мг. W. H. Evans 
shows appreciation of atmosphere in the reserved and quiet 
tone of his landscape, “ Light and Shade." 

** Dispersing the Gloom,"' by Mr. J. C. Batkin, gives an 
excellent rendering of lifting fog disclosing the Tower 
Bridge, while the river barges begin to take definite shape. 
There is a feeling for the mystery of Nature in the delicately- 
rendered fishing boats, which Miss E. L. Willis depicts as 
they come “ Through the Mist." 


Artificial Light. 

Lamplight gives a legitimate opportunity for the play of 
vigorous contrasts between the deep shadows and the illumi- 
nant, but Mr. C. F. Stuart does not seem to have realised, in 
* The Bridge Players,” that the light itself must be stronger 
than its reflection on the shirt-fronts of the men at the table. 
These should have been slightly modified in tone, while the 
highest light should have been found in the lamp, where 
there is no obstruction from the shade. Neither are the 
gleams and contrasts of artificial light hit by Mr. A. F. 
Corfe in “ Good Night "'—a girl going upstairs with candle; 
but allowance must be made for the special difficulties of the 
subject. “А September Morning," by Mr. Н. Nutter, is 
prettv and imaginative. 
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Mrs. Barton, in “ Morning," gives an attractive picture of 
a young girl at her toilette, with the morning light playing 
on the objects in her pretty bedroom. The etfect, however, 
could have been strengthened by making more of the light 
in the window. The fine old gateway at Rothenburg, by 
Dr. Schrakamp, is interesting. Mr. F. E. Roofe's '' In the 
Park ” is characteristic of the Row when the nursemaids and 
perambulators are out, but the shadows are too heavy for 
outdoor tones, even in London. А pretty little study of a 
small boy in sunlight, though with excessively black 
shadows, is Mrs. К. M. King's “ Dolce far Niente." Mr. 
Orr's “ Studiously Inclined ’’ is a sympathetic rendering of 
a child reading, and the soft high light on the face is an 
evidence of the discrimination that pervades the design. 

Mr. J. Moffat might have greatly improved his interesting 


SPECIAL TO 


a N hour’s washing in running water, or in several 


changes." This sentence (minus a verb), or 

its equivalent, is so well known that it is 

quoted, stated, and recommended wholesale. 
Washing is a matter that is looked upon as so common- 
place that few amateurs devote any thought to it. 
Photographic sages tell us that it is because prints are 
insufficiently fixed—not insufficiently washed—that they 
fade or become discoloured. This is in part true, but 
much depends, nevertheless, on washing, which is a 
matter of much import, and one which therefore deserves 
our attention. 

The Gelatine Film. 

Something must be understood of the nature of gela- 
tine in order to appreciate what washing has to do. The 
film of a print or negative, after the latter has been 
immersed for some time in water, becomes swollen, and 
is, to all intents and purposes, a jelly. Through this 
jelly liquids can still pass, and solid matter contained in 
the liquids can be deposited in the gelatine; thùs a film of 
gelatine swollen to the full extent, if placed in a solution 
of a red dye, will become red, showing that the dye has 
penetrated the gelatine. If a leaf of gelatine be swollen 
in a solution of some substance such as sodium chloride, 
and be then dried, the water will evaporate, and the salt 
will crystallise on the surface of the gelatine; a certain 
amount of salt will also remain in the gelatine itself, 
which does not become absolutely dry. 

Moreover, if two solutions be mixed which cause some 
chemical reaction to take place, resulting in the forma- 
tion of some insoluble substance, and a sheet of gelatine 
be partially swollen in one of them, and then completely 
swollen in the other, the reaction would take place within 
the gelatine, and some of the insoluble substance would 
be precipitated within it. Now, let us suppose that this 
substance, itself colourless, reacted with a certain sub- 
stance, also colourless, which gave with it a new and 
coloured substance. By placing the colourless gelatine 
containing the first in contact with the second, the new 
coloured product would be formed. This is, in effect, 
what takes place in a badly washed film when ultimate 
discoloration takes place. 

The Removal of Hypo. 

Sodium hyposulphite is the chemical which has to be 
washed out of the film in dealing with ordinary plates 
and papers, as quite small quantities of it, if allowed to 
remain, will ultimately cause fading or discoloration. 
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picture of an old woman with white cap and ribbons if he 
had carefully sought and made decorative use of his highest 
light. More variation of tone is wanted to give atmosphere 
to Mr. Evershed's romantic effect, “ The Three Pines.” Mr. 
Porterfield's “ Pittsburg " is notable for its originality of 
design, and for the aerial perspective which he has judi- 
ciously applied to the bridge. Among other works which 
deserve appreciative attention are Mr. Gale's “Тһе Mill, 
Ypres,” Mr. Percy Wright's ‘‘ The Paddler,” Mr. Rennie's 
odd and amusing “ Water Baby,” Mr. Lissett's “ Miss L.,”’ 
a head presented with breadth and charm; Mr. Batkin's 
“ Grime and Gloom,” Mrs. Coburn's “ Italian Types," Мг. 
J. Н. Gear's “Тһе Thames,” Mrs. Pitchford's “ The Crystal 
Goblet,” Mr. W. A. Clark's “ Іп Old Caudebec,’’ and Mr. 
S. G. Kimber's '* A Ray of Light." 


By COLVILLE 
STEWART. 


Hypo contains what may be regarded as an abnormal 
amount of sulphur in its constitution, and it is this 
sulphur which is of danger to the silver image, silver and 
sulphur combining to form sulphide of silver. 

Now a solution of hypo in water is heavier, bulk for 
bulk, than plain water; if a very strong solution of hypo 
were gently poured into ordinary water, it would be 
quite easy to see the heavy fluid sinking downwards in 
the light one. Ultimately, however, complete diffusion 
would take place, and the water and hypo solution would 
mix together and form a weaker solution. This should 
be remembered, as it has so often been stated that by 
suspending prints film downwards in water, they wash 
very rapidly, since the hypo dissolves in the water, 
making a heavy solution which sinks and thus leaves the 
film free. 

The great bulk of hypo may be rapidly removed from 
the film in this way, it is true, but several changes of 
water must be used in order to get rid of it entirely. 

By far the most important thing to remember is that 
plates and prints must be well separated during washing. 
How many amateurs put a dozen bromide or P.O.P. 
prints in a comparatively small dish, and leave the dish 
under a running tap for an hour? Perhaps they occa- 
sionally turn them over, but constant separation is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Washers and Washing. : 
Space, therefore, is one essential in the washing 


apparatus. Twelve consecutive changes of water in a 
small dish with one print may easily do better than many 
gallons of running water on a dish containing several 
prints in too little space. Тһе print washers sold, which 
cause the prints to constantly turn over and over in the 
always changing water are very good things, and de- 
serve adoption by those who like to '' do ” several prints 
at one time. 

Plates are usually washed in a trough, and in each lot 
of water in the trough the bottom layers become more 
fully charged with hypo than the top. If a trough full 
of plates be left under a running tap it will be the top- 
most water which is most changed, instead of the hypo- 
laden water. It is not, therefore, so easy to thoroughly 
wash plates in a trough as one would imagine. In a 
properly designed washing tank or trough the water 
should enter at the bottom and flow away at the top. 
Here the hypo-laden water is constantly replaced by pure 
water, and the washing is rendered quite thorough. 
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OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, A 

EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. ZE 

( THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.L.C., and E 
THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


THE NATURE OF THE LATENT IMAGE PRODUCED BY X-RAYS. 


Dr. Lippo-Cramer contributes an admirable article 
on this subject to the last issue of the Photographische 
Rundschau. In experimental work done on the nature 
of the image, it was found that an exposed plate could 
be physically developed after primary fixing. A 25 per 
cent. solution of thiosulphate was employed for fixing, 
and, after this, half an hour’s washing in running water 
was given. The physical developer employed was that 
of Neuhauss, as follows :— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide 


mA 24 gm 
Crystallised sodium sulphite .......... 24 gm 
Sodium thiosulphate .................... 5 gm. 
WV BOE: ашалар Н 80 c.cm 


To this is added slowly, with constant shaking, 4 gm. 
of silver nitrate dissolved in 20 c.cm. of distilled water. 
To each то c.cm. of this solution, 9o c.cm. of water are 
added, and 2 c.cm. of rodinal solution, or its equivalent 
of another alkaline developer. 

The primarily fixed image develops but slowly in this 
solution, yet gains sufficient density in a few hours. 
The latent image can be destroyed by treatment with 
the hypo-ferricyanide reducer before development. 


This, as well as other experiments, tends to show that 
the latent image produced by the X-rays is similar in 
character to that produced by ordinary light. 

The difference in behaviour of gelatine and collodion 
plates is again drawn attention to, which was first 
investigated by Eder and Valenta. Whether gelatine 
fluoresces under the action of the rays or not, it cer- 
tainly seems essential to the rapidity of working of a 
photographic plate. Bromo-iodide collodion plates 
exposed and subsequently treated to physical develop- 
ment will yield an image, but the exposure necessary to 
obtain it is very much greater than is the case with 
bromo-iodide gelatine plates. 

The usual difference in sensitiveness to daylight from 
that to the X-rays is noted and discussed, very rapid 
plates of the ordinary kinds being little sensitive to the 
X-rays, whilst plates specially prepared for radio- 
graphic work are very slow for daylight work. 

The field for research in X-ray work, from a more 
especially photo-chemical point of view, is very large, 
and the article by Dr. Lippo-Cramer now referred to is 
well worthy of °“ filing " by those interested in this 
branch of photographic science. 


————— — —$- 0-9 ——— ——— ——— 


MR FRANHKLIN-ADAMS' 
CH.ART. 


Mr. Franklin-Adams hopes to finish his chart photographs of 
the northern hemisphere early in October. The counting and 
classification of the star images will then be commenced, and 
his proposed method will soon afterwards be laid before the 
Royal Astronomical Society. So successful have his later ex- 
periments been that he anticipates having to repeat some of the 
earlier ones in order that they should compare favourably. 


A CONCENTRATED М.О. DEVELOPER. 


The following useful potash formula has been recently given 
for the preparation of a concentrated metol-hydroquinone 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STAR 


developer :— 
Water ооо ытында 1,000 c.cm 
Hydtoquinolie oie dtes pese те ON Erba то gm 
MetOl РЕНИН КТ ГЕТЕ 5 gm 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) ........................ 160 gm 
Potassium carbonate ................................. 200 gm 
Potassium bromide ....... RN зала а 4 gm 


One part of this solution is mixed, for use, with four or five 
parts of water. 


PROTECTIVE ACTION OF BROWN GLASS 
AGAINST LIGHT. 


It is interesting to note, from a communication to the Zeit- 
schrift für ges. Brauwesen, that dark, reddish-brown glass offers 
the best protection of beer against the destructive action of sun- 
light. The permeability of bottles to chemically active rays, 
says the Pharmaceutical Journal, was determined by filling them 
with a solution containing 1.2 gramme of ferric ammonium 
citrate, 1 gramme of potassium ferricyanide, and 2 grammes of 
oxalic acid in a litre of water. In the blue-green bottles tested 
this liquid was turned dark blue after three hours in sunlight, 
whilst in the brown bottles it was only coloured faintly yellow 


during the same time. The experiments merely show, as we 
need hardly point out, that ferric salts are more sensitive to 
blue-green rays than to deep red rays, and that beer is affected 
by light similar to that which is chemically active in photo- 
graphy. 


RAPID DRYING OF NEGATIVES. 


The Photographische Industrie draws attention to the advisabi- 
lity of keeping alcohol which has been used for the rapid drying 
of negatives іг a dark bottle in the dark-room. After it has 
been used for some time a sediment will be found, and when 
this has been formed the clear alcohol should be decanted before 
further use. go to 05 per cent. alcohol should be used, and 
when through absorption from the films it has become too much 
diluted with water it should be relegated to the spirit lamp. 


UNACCOUNTABLE RESULTS IN EMULSION 

MAKING. 

Practically all emulsion chemists who have had very long 
experience have come to the conclusion that bacteria are the 
cause of all the unexpected things which happen—but should 
not happen according to previous experience—in making sensi- 
tive emulsions. To bacteria must perhaps be added the photo- 
graphic activity of certain substances. Levin and Ruer have 
found samples, says Chapman Jones in Knowledge, from differ- 
ent sources of potassium chloride, sulphate and carbonate to 
exhibit photographic activity without exception, so that it may 
be supposed that it is potassium which is the active ingredient. 
The effect is slight, being equal to about one-thousandth of the 
effect of the 8 radiation of uranium oxide. Whether potassium 
salts would exercise any photographic effect when present only 
in the vehicle of the sensitive salts is difficult to say, but cer- 
tainly, in the case of unwashed emulsions coated upon paper, 
the salts might be deposited in crystalline form in the pores 
of the paper support, in which case they might be supposed to 
be more physically active. 
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LA. LTHOUGH it may be going too 
Wan А far to say that a photograph 
may be “made or marred " by mount 
and frame. yet no one who has given any serious atten- 
tion to the question of mounting and framing photographic 
prints will hesitate for a moment about admitting very great 
effect which the mount and frame may have in the general eftect. 
Therefore readers, when looking at the half-dozen pictures from 
the Royal which are reproduced in this and the last issue, 
must remember that the reproductions are not quite the same 
thing as the framed and mounted prints on the walls of the 
exhibition, but are sufficiently good to enable the folowing 

notes to be followed. 

* Morning.” Mrs. G. A. Barton. (Reproduced last week.)— 
A young girl in her bedroom is putting on her slipper. The 
apartment is lighted by a rather small window, which gives 
somewhat strong lighting on and about the figure, while some 
other parts are in strong shade. The figure strikes me as rather 
too much confused by the immediate background. This at once 
introduces an element of eye confusion. Speaking generally, 
the scene is overcrowded with a conglomeration of too many 
things. These may all properly be found in a young lady's 
room, but that does not necessitate their presence in a picture. 
Near to us, on our left, is a blurred dark mass, which we 
suspect may be a chest of drawers, but, be it what it may, its 
absence would have been preferable to its presence. Тһеп, 
again, the difference of definition (sharpness and fuzziness) is 
so marked as to compel notice, and the high position of the lens 
above floor level has made the floor seem to be running uphill 
in the way that is so often seen in lens pictures of small rooms. 
The colour of the print seems too hot to suit the subject 
entirely. In spite of all these points, which may perhaps convey 
hints to others, one leaves the picture with regret, for it has the 
attractiveness of youth and sunlight, two things among the best 
that this world has to offer us. The idea or theme also has all 
the attraction of freshness, life, and spontaneity. 

“ Waterside, Chesham.” J. C. S. Mummery. (Reproduced 
last week.)—A riverside rural scene. The first impression is 
that the print is handicapped by the over-generous dimensions 
of the very light mount. This large expanse of mount tends to 
dwarf the print both in size and interest. In the print itself 
the first feature to compel attention is the clump of leafless trees 
on our right. Foreground leafless branches in photography are 
very seldom satisfactory. Their lininess, do what опе may, is 
almost always aggressive and frequently irritating. Quite the 
most interesting part from the pictorial point of view is the 
middle-distance part of the river portion, where a sympathetic 
tenderness of treatment engages our attention ; but to the right 
of the foreground-tree group is a strip of meadow land, which 
also tends to run away with some of our attention. If the visi- 
tor will cover up a strip on the right an inch or so wide he will 
probably find this an improvement in giving the sense of rest 
and completeness to the scene. It should be noted that while 
the sky part is devoid of cloud forms, yet it is a long way from 
being void. There is just enough variation of light and shade 
in the sky part to suggest atmosphere or sky without being 
insistent. 

“Тһе White Bowl." А. H. Blake. (Reproduced this week.) 
—A man in his shirt sleeves has a white bowl, or basin, 
resting on his knees. The unthinking imitative tendency in man 
(and woman) has led to some very curious habits, but perhaps 
few are more comic than that which led some admiring pupil to 
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slice off portions of the anatomy of a 
figure on paper in imitation of an 
original which had been cut or creased 
by accident. The present writer entirely fails to see or 
imagine апу  pictorial gain which сап һе assigned to 
this style of slicing pieces off the head апа back of 
the figure in this manner. From the technical photo- 
graphy point of view the work is thoroughly capable and 
impressive, but it is not easy to see where the pictorial motif 
comes in. This strikes one as a distinctly clever study—but а 
study is not necessarily a picture. As a matter of composition, 
one feels that it was a mistake so to arrange matters that the 
spectator's interest passes from the white bowl up the figure's 
right arm to the large, forceful mass of light on his shoulder— 
or what is shown of it—and so right out of the picture. Ву 
caling the picture “ The White Bowl" one may reasonably 
conclude that this bowl is one of, if not the chief object of in- 
terest—but in that case was it not a pictorial mistake to permit 
the large competing patch of strong light on the shoulder and 
upper arm? 

“Тһе Convent Well." J. Н. Gear. (Reproduced last week.) 
—The corner of а cloistered courtyard. А girl stands near а 
fountain basin or well-head. Тһе picture as a whole is dis- 
tinctly pleasing, but at the same time one may question whether 
a quieter and stronger picture would not have been obtained 
had the very light figure of the girl against the strong, dark 
background of the fountain basin been omitted. Оп the other 
hand, the light figure possibly helps in giving value to the dark 
well. Beyond the roof of the courtyard building is seen a square 
tower, which comes nearer the centre of the picture than is quite 
satisfactory, and, moreover, this tower also seems to be too near 
us—an effect possibly due to the clearness of the air. In this 
instance I do not care for the employment of the strongly pro- 
nounced, narrow black band round the print, which echoes the 
narrow dark frame surrounding the mount. Тһе feature which 
appeals to me most of all is the admirable suggestion of trans- 
parency and luminosity in the shadows of the picture. Those 
who think that sunshine can be expressed by hard lights and 
black shadows may advisedly study this print with care. 

* Summer." Mrs. G. A. Barton. (Reproduced this week, 
р. 340).—A young girl іп a hat is seen facing the camera іп 
strong sunlight. I confess that this picture does not engage my 
active sympathy. I find the expression a little forced and the 
pose too prominent and stiff. The very dark shadows of the 
hat seem unduly heavy and solid. But at the same time it must 
be admitted that when this print is seen at a distance of a few 
yards it becomes quite the most telling of the group in which it 
is situated. One always has to bear in mind that the picture 
which looks well when in the hand is seldom at its best when 


on the wall, and vice versá. 

* Sunshine and Kisses." E. T. Holding. (Reproduced last 
week).—A sunlit interior. Near the window are two children 
kissing. The sentiment which clings around the sayings and 
doings of children nearly always engages the sympathetic in- 
terest of the “ grown-ups.” We thus start off in this picture 
with a favourable general impression. The suggestion of sun- 
light has been managed with considerable skill, despite the de- 
tracting element of a noticeably over-generous display of very 
light mount. The strong light behind and beyond the children's 
heads seems to force our attention to the fact that their faces 
are emphatically dark. There are two patches of strong light in 
the lower part of the picture which are of very doubtful aid. 


чач ч аи. “Айыбы. d 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The members of the 
society had an enjoyable outing at West Tilbury on the 
26th ult. The weather was delightful, and the old village 
afforded ample material for camera workers. Тһе pond with 
its flock of geese, accounted for a number of plates, and the 


photographers were fortunate in getting a group of horses 
who came down to drink. A glade close by, the village green, 
etc., and the ancient church would furnish many pictures, as 
also the marsh lands in the near neighbourhood. Good cloud 
studies are also obtainable here. 
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SOME NEW ENLARGERS FROM 


MONGST a host of good things for those who desire to 
make enlargements, Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons have 
turned out what is really an ideal enlarging lantern for the 
amateur photographer. This is the “Record ’” enlarger. Тһе 
front of this lantern is fitted with rising and falling carrier stage, 
actuated by rack and pinion. But what will especially appeal 
to the practical and artistic worker is two rackwork motions to 
the negative carrier, one of which tilts it in either direction, 
whilst the other raises or lowers it. By yet another arrange- 
ment, the negative can also be fixed at an angle with the plane 
of the condenser. By means of these eminently useful move- 
ments, distortion in the negative can be corrected in the en- 
largement, and centreing the picture is easily and quickly 
accomplished. The woodwork is of beautifully polished and 
thoroughly well seasoned mahogany, and the lantern part, 
which is of ample proportions, though conveniently narrow, is 
fitted with a clamp to the sliding motion. Incandescent gas or 
any desired illuminant may be used. The apparatus possesses 
almost every possible movement, yet is thoroughly strong and 
a very practical instrument. The body is made of Russian iron 
on a sliding base, and has triple extension tubes for condenser. 
One side of the body is fitted with a special form of light-tight 
door, with an orange glass panel, which will serve as a method 
of lighting the workroom while enlarging is being proceeded 
with. Тһе front bellows are of leather and have long extension, 
and a portrait objective of large aperture is supplied with the 
outfit, which is sent out complete in a stained wood case. The 
prices for this excellent piece of apparatus, which we can well 
recommend, are :—5łin. condenser, for quarter-plate, without 
objective, £4 15s., with objective, £5 15s. ; 6j in. condenser, for 
5 by 4, without objective, £5 15s., with objective, £7; 8} in. 
condenser, for half-plate, without objective, 27 15s., with objec- 
tive, Z9 10s. ; 11 in. condenser, for whole-plate, without objec- 
tive, £13 55., with objective, £18. 
А simpler enlarging lantern with sliding motion to the lan- 
tern and front, with bellows for focussing, is also made, at a 
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price which places it within the reach of every amateur. This 
is the * Coronet," which we have found to be a sound little 
enlarger for practical work. Тһе prices of the “ Coronet,” com- 
plete with objective and trial packets of paper and developer, 
are :—Quarter-plate, with 54in. condenser, £2 12s. 6d.; 5 by 4 


or postcard, with 6} in. condenser, £3 12s. 6d. ; half-plate, with 


THE “ RECORD " ENLARGER. 


8}1п. condenser, £5 5s.; whole-plate, with 11in. condenser, 
£13 10s. ; whole-plate, without lens, £9 105. 

Our readers should write to Messrs. Butcher and Sons (Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.) for full descriptive pamphlets 
of their enlargers and a little booklet entitled “How Can I 
Enlarge?" giving brief and useful instructions in making en- 
largements. The booklet will be sent free on application. 


— — — — 


The Southampton Exhibition.—Entries for this exhibition 
close on October 6. Тһе awards are silver vases, and Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., is the judge. Entry forms 
may be obtained from 5. С. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, 
Southampton. 

Portsmouth Camera Club's Exhibition.—The exhibition of this 
club (late Southsea Photographic Society) will be held from 
November 2 to 11, and is the third of the three Southern shows 
organised by Southampton, Hove, and Portsmouth Photographic 
Societies. Readers should note that the date of this exhibi- 
tion will permit the inclusion of exhibits from the Royal, the 
Salon and the Salon des Refusés at Long Acre. The club has 
ample storage room for exhibits which arrive early. No effort 
will be spared locally to make the exhibition a great success, 
and the classes and awards will be worthy the attention of 
every exhibitor. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the sole 
judge. Entry forms are now ready, and obtainable from the 
hon. secretary, F. J. Lawton, 2o, Clarence Square, Gosport. 

Photographic Classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, City.—The instruction given by John H. Gear, on Wed- 
nesday evenings at 6.30 and 8 p.m., will recommence next 
Wednesday, October 7. Тһе success of the students attending 
these classes has been very great in the past, both technically 
and pictorially; at the present R. P. S. exhibition many ріс- 
tures are by students who have been trained in pictorial work 
at these classes. Students learn the correct use of their appara- 
tus, to make good negatives and prints in almost every branch 
of photography, and especially the building up of landscapes 
from several negatives. An important feature will be Mr. 
Gear's method of the oil-pigment process, and those wishing to 
take up this method of picture making cannot do better than 
attend. The classes are for practical work, as well as lectures 
and demonstrations. Full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Manager of the Institute, or Mr. Gear will 
be pleased to see anyone wishing advice before the commence- 
ment of the classes оп Wednesday evenings. А similar course 
is given on Thursday evenings at 7 o'clock at the Polytechnic, 
Thornton Heath. 

The Gaumont Company have produced an excellent collection of 
45 by 107 millimetre stereoscopic transparencies of the White City, 
including the principal buildings and most interesting parts of the 
exhibition. The above comprises twenty pictures, which are for 
sale, and can be viewed at their showrooms, at 5-6, Sherwood 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


Members oí Affiliated Societies and the R. P. S. Exhibition.— 
The Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society has written 
us as follows: “Тһе Red Book was published before it had been 
decided to have six lantern lectures weekly instead of three, as 
in previous years. Holders of Red Book tickets can obtain 
admission by them on all occasions when the gallery is open." 

Visitors will be most heartily welcomed at the meeting of the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association on Thursday, 
October 8, when Mr. T. E. Freshwater will deliver a fully illus- 
trated lecture upon “ Bees." Тһе annual supper will be held оп 
the 15th, at the rooms, the “ Apple Tree and Mitre," 39, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., when the committee hope to be 
favoured with the presence of many old friends. Full details may 
be had for the asking from the hon. secretary, Ernest Human, 
43. Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex. 

Heaton and District Camera Club.—The exhibition will be 
held from October 27 to 31. Entries close October 12, and the 
last day for receiving pictures is October 24. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, George C. Urwin, 24, 
Tenth Avenue, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The “Okro”  Competition.—The competition 
organised by Messrs. Rae, Ltd., of 134, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, for the best prints toned with “ Okro,” proved 
rather difficult to decide, owing to the entries being so different 
in character. The awards could not be given for the best- 
toned prints, as nearly all the prints were good. The prints 
had, therefore, to be judged on their pictorial and technical 
merits. The-first prize has been awarded to Robert Burnie, 
86, Woodlands Road, Glasgow, for his picture < Roses," 
which for both pictorial and technical excellence is amongst 
the best of its kind to be seen anywhere. Тһе second prize 
has been awarded to George Anderson, 77, Braeside Street, 
Glasgow, for his picture “ Yea Aisle of Car Fergus," which 
1s the best of his three, and is well up to the standard of the 
best of its kind. The third prize has gone to Peter Orr, 3, 
Alexandria Terrace, Govan, for his portrait study, entitled 
“ Studiously Inclined,’’ which is the finest portrait study sub- 
mitted, and shows reserved pictorial treatment of a simple 
everyday subject. Had there been another prize it would have 
gone to George Maddison for his < Fruit Studies," but they 
suffer in comparison with Mr. Burnie's. Other competitors worth 
mention are H. J. Black, D. L. Richards, Rev. E. T. Clark, 


A. J. Thistleton, and J. Lowrie, whose entries are all of equal 
merit. 


recently 
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THE LANTERN SLIDE EXCHANGE CLUB. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—There аге, по doubt, many amateurs who аге now making 
lantern slides from the negatives they have obtained during the 
summer, and who would be glad of help, advice and hints on this 
most interesting and useful branch of photography. I have been 
a member of the above club for eighteen years, and have always 
found it most useful and interesting. Each member sends in 
eight slides each year in October, and these slides are sent round 


to each member, and at the end of the year are exchanged, so that 
each member gets eight slides back. A book for remarks and 
advice is sent with each box, so that one gets a great many very 
useful hints. As the subscription is only 1s. per annum, I feel 
sure many will like to join, and all information can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, J. S. Hawker, Mutley House, Plymouth. 
—Yours truly, H. HARVEY-GEORGE. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


Sig,—Your correspondents on the Salon fiasco fail so far to 
note one point. In the entry form sent out there was no men- 
tion of the intention of autochromes being exhibited, it being 
an unwritten law—foolish though it be—that transparencies are 
not art, and have therefore never been accepted. 

Why, then, was this dumping down of autochromes per- 


THE WEEKLY 


mitted without due notice beforehand? And how comes it that 
out of the sixty-six shown all but four are by members of the 
Selecting (?) Committee? These items and the acceptance of 
work already shown in London, and your Salon des Refusés, 
should give this farcical business the finishing touch.— Yours 
truly, FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


COMPETITION. 


T competition for the week ending September 25 has 
again brought a notable number of prints for our judg- 
ment and criticism. The average size of the prints in this 
competition is somewhat smaller than usual, but the quality is 
still high. As announced last week, the prize pictures and 
those receiving hon. mention will, in future, be retained for a 
fortnight, and will be on exhibition in portfolios at the offices 
of the A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre. The portfolios can be 
seen by any reader who cares to call and inspect them. 


The First Prize is awarded to Miss Florence C. Van Damm, 
309, Regent Street, W. (Title of print, “Тһе Monk.”) Techni- 
cal data: Marion’s plate; 7 sec.; Ross lens, F/6; carbon D.T. 

The Second Prize is awarded to John Reid, Polbeth Terrace, 
West Calder, N.B. (Title of print, “ Violas.") Technical data: 
Imperial S.R. plate; exp. 1 min.; F/32; pyro-soda developer; 
print on Albumat. 

The Extra Prize to F. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
(Title of Print, “ Study of a Child.") Technical data: Salon 
plate; т ѕес.; g}in. Heliar lens, F/4.5; September, 2 p.m.; 
pyro-ammonia developer; carbon print. 

The Mounting Prize to John Maddison, 149, Grange Road 
East, Middlesbrough. (Title of print, “Yellow Plums.”) 
Technical data: Edwards’ N.F. plate; 3 min. ; Busch R.S., F/16; 
3X screen; 2.30 p.m., September; M.Q. developer; self-toning 
C.C. paper. 

The Beginners’ Prize to R. G. Vaughton Dymock, The Tower, 
Woolston, Southampton. (Title of print, “Evening in the 
Teign Estuary.”) Technical data: Platinum print from part of 
enlarged negative; exp. 1-5th sec. ; F/8; 6 p.m., April; sun just 
visible through rainy cloud to left of print; Rainbow rapid 
plate, backed. 

Hen. Mentions. 
рі A Toiler of the Deep," by W. ]. Williams, 376, Park Road, 

ive Я 

“The First Off," by Miss Peard, East Wonford Lodge, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter. Е 

*'The Rookery,” Бу Н. W. W. McAnally, 6, Inverness Gar- 
dens, Campden Hill, W. 

“ Across the Transept, Wells," by Е. C. Boyes, 13, Coventry 
Road, Ilford. | 

“ Meadowsweet," by Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, 
Lincoln. 

“ The Hedgerow," by Е. C. Boyes, 13, Coventry Road, Ilford. 

* Wondering Eyes," by Geo. Rose, East Neuk, Motherwell, 


N.B. 

“А Flash of Sunlight," by David Turbitt, 100, Main Street, 
Cambuslang, N.B. 

“Тһе Egg Seller,” by Chas. Lindsay, 658, Tong Moor Road, 
Bolton. 

“ Elsie,” by C. Н. Rogers, 33, Glanmor Crescent, Swansea. 

*Lac Leman," by W. H. Hawker, 129, Gloucester Road, 
Bristol. 
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‚ “Old Dutch," by Т. Н. Duddell, 21, Waterloo Street, Birm- 
ingham. ; 
Claes I. 

C. F. Smith, Wallington; C. M. Hamilton, Birkenhead; A. S. 
Ashby, Frome; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield; John Wood, 
Leeds; Hy. Marle, Bristol; T. W. Donald, Helensburgh ; Thos. 
С. Hardie, Grangemouth; E. A. Briscoe, Bedford Park, W.; 
A. D. Robertson, Swanley; F. Richardson, Penzance; J. H. 
Williams, Kettering; К. M. D. Davies, Beckenham; C. S. 
Coombes, Holborn, W.C. ; T. C. Beynon, Newbury ; J. B. Scott, 
North Shields; W. A. Wilson, Maidstone; Miss E. M. Glad- 
stone, Baron's Court, W.; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; T. K. 
Hackett, Dublin ; T. A. Ward, Leicester ; W. F. Rogers, Reigate ; 
Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; F. Lumbers, Leicester; J. P. 
Chettle, Disley; C. F. Lonsdale, West Нат! ; А. Bates, 
New Mills; Victor Hey, Scarborough; Miss G. Openshaw, 
Bury ; Frank Bolton, Hull; Dr. С. A. Farrer, Brighouse; E 
Brookings Wisbech ; J. Pilkington, Brooklands ; W. Wainwright, 

ipon. 

Clase II. 

H. C. Buckle, Shrewsbury ; Ohas. Wills, Streatham (3); Hy. 
Marle, Bristol; R. F. Oxley, Barnsley; Miss May Barker, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws y Coed; Hy. Warner, W. Ken- 
sington (2); M. Brady, Wealdstone; Chas. Webb, Morpeth ; 
B. R. H. Evans, South Hackney; A. H. Watson, Hornsey ; 
Thos. Duxbury, St. Helens; Miss Wray, Settle; F. E. Barnet, 
Dulwich, S.E.; A. G. Else, St. Helens (2); H. Hardaker, Tod- 
morden; T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; E. J. Hoult, Spark- 
hill; Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester (2); W. S. G. Proctor, 
Darwen; A. H. Robinson, West Ayton; C. H. Krauss, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W.; A. D. Robertson, Swanley; C. F. Lonsdale, 
West Hartlepool; Tom Lord, Castleton; E. J. Brooking, Wis- 
bech; A. Bracewell, Bradford; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

Clase III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

N. Clough, Leeds; M. Stilliard, Birmingham; Thos. Eaton, 
Nottingham ; Chas. Wills, Streatham; W. M. Foster, Kettering ; 
W. H. Blight, Lewisham; H. S. Taylor, St. Helens (2); W. 
Wood, London, S.W.; F. W. Ashelford, East Finchley; H. A. 
Кон, Wimbledon ; W. С. Holmes, Belfast (2); Mrs. D. Forbes, 
South Africa (2); T. E. David, Liverpool; W. Waite, Tunbridge 
Wells; W. J. Martin, Blackheath; H. Werner, Southsea; M. 
Dyer, Hampstead, N.W. ; Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws y Coed ; Miss L. 
Coates, Wembley ; A. H. Watson, Hornsey ; D. Turbitt, Cam- 
buslang ; T. S. Low, Brockley ; J. Currie, Glasgow (2); H. W. 
Gilkes, Reading; С. Hitchcock, Streatham Hill, S.W.; Miss 
M. E. Power, Waterford ; H. Law, Burton-on-Trent ; J. T. Fen- 
ton, Ipswich ; F. C. Prior, Anerley ; J. J. Hampson, Longsight ; 
Miss F. T. Tounsend, Switzerland; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster ; Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes, I. of W. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 

this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or ' Criticism " on the outside. 
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Vinegar Berrel ae Storage Tank. 
I have a 60o-gallon vinegar barrel which I should like to 
make a storage tank for washing plates, etc. Would the 
acid from the vinegar affect the plates? J. W. 
Not at all, provided you gave the barrel a good washing with 
hot water, a little soda, and a stiff brush, giving a final soak- 
ing for a night with clean water. The water could also be 
safely used for prints, but would not do for diluting developers 
until all trace of acidity had disappeared. 


Sensitising Fabrics. 
(1) Can you give me a fairly simple way of sensitising linen 
for printing on? (2) Is there any book that gives instruc- 
tion in silver printing on linen or silk and preparing 
them ? 
(1) Wash thoroughly to free the fabric from all “ dress," and 
in the meantime prepare the following bath :— 


A SL annii. квн ике отым Кайы арр бо gr 
Distilled “ае ое нымен ын 3% oz 
B= Common salt ононеро ыы ы бо gr 
AtÍOWIOO etai reru er калай a бо gr. 
ACPHC асі «ишаны данные ы жыра т ааа 4 oz. 
Distilled water isn Saas 3} oz. 


Dissolve the arrowroot in the water with gentle heat; then add 
the other ingredients, and mix А and B. This forms the salting 
bath, in which the fabric must be immersed for three minutes. 
Then dry the material and sensitise by immersion in the follow- 


ing bath : — 
Distilled water геа o PU ERR HERR 2 OZ. 
Silver Nitrate aeree ones exi epe us ra tke cb d 100 gr. 
Nitric acid oos Exe ro xv ы с а РОТОРЕН ОКИ I minim 


Dry in the dark. Print deeply and wash, tone (preferably in 
the sulphocyanide bath), and fix as usual. (2) None devoted 
entirely to the subject. 


Mounting Manipulation. 

I often find that the edges of my prints curl away from 

and leave the mounts while all the other parts stick down 

all right. What is the cause, and how can I prevent it? 

T. Gay. 
Probably the cause is that when laying down the print on the 

mount your fingers remove some of the mountant from the edges 
of the print. You must try to learn the art of handling the 
pasted print with your finger-tips only, and see that the tips do 
not touch the edges of the print. As soon as the print is on the 
mount, cover it with a sheet of robosal or fluffless blotting- 
paper. Then pass a squeegee over the print, commencing the 
rolling from the centre of the print. This will squeeze out a 
little of the mountant towards the edges of the print. The 
robosal is gently peeled off the print, and any excess of moun- 
tant that has been squeezed out between print and mount is at 
once removed by a bit of fine soft damp Turkey sponge, kept 
for this purpose only. If you find any difficulty in stripping 
the blotting-paper from bromide or P.O.P. prints, you can use 
a sheet of waterproof paper, such as is used by the grocer for 
wrapping up butter, etc. 


Hand Camera for Press Work. 
What kind of hand camera, 5 by 4 or half-plate, can you 
recommend for snapshotting for press work? F. B. H. 


For press work, as a rule, one requires an instrument which 
can be got into action as quickly as possible. It therefore 
should be as simple as possible as regards opening and closing, 
adjustment of lens, changing of plates or films, otherwise an 


event may occur and be past before the camerist can prepare 
and operate. Most pressmen prefer quarter-plate to anything 
larger, on account of portability and weight. A small camera 
is not so likely to be noticed in a crowd as is a larger instru- 
ment. Your best plan will be to obtain the catalogues of several 
well-known camera makers and dealers, and select an instru- 
ment at your price which combines as many of the following 
features as you can find:—Box-form or automatic opening on 
pressing a button, and infinity catch for quickly setting camera 
front and lens; easily seen focussing scale; good sized brilliant 
reflecting finder or direct view finder on top of camera; 
changing of plates or films should be simple and certain in 
action ; lens working not slower than F/6 or F/6.5; focal-plane 
shutter working with as little noise as possible. It should 
permit of the shutter speed being altered after or before the 
setting of the shutter. 


Focus of Lens. 
Can you please give me a definition of the focus of a lens? 
Т. Т. 
By ''focus"' we presume you mean the *' equivalent focal 
length " of a lens. Instead of a definition we think an explana- 
tion of how to ascertain this “ focus " will be more useful. Set 
up the camera facing a window from which you can see two 
well-defined objects at some considerable distance, i.e., a hun- 
dred yards or more away. In the daytime a couple of chimneys 
seen against the sky, or a couple of street lamps in the evening, 
will do quite well. They must be at such a distance apart that 
both are visible at the same time on the focussing screen when 
the lens under consideration is in use in the camera, and the 
best definition possible is obtained with the largest stop. It is 
convenient, but not essential, that the selected object should be 
at or about the same level, and come somewhere near, say within 
half an inch or so of, the right and left margins of the focus- 
sing screen. With the aid of two tiny V-shaped bits of gum 
paper mark the positions of the two objects on the ground glass. 
Without disturbing the position of the camera, remove the lens 
and substitute a pinhole (say 1-25th to 1-5oth of an inch 
diameter) made in a thin card or piece of metal. Then with 
the focussing screen of the camera adjust the distance between 
the pinhole and ground glass until the two chosen objects 
occupy the same position on the grcund glass as they did when 
the lens was in use. Now measure the distance between the 
pinhole and focussing screen, and you have the “ equivalent 
focal length," commonly called '' the focus ° of the lens. Of 
course the pinhole picture will not be sharply defined like that 
of the lens, and at first the beginner may have difficulty in 
locating the test images on the ground glass; but by using a 
good large opaque focussing cloth and keeping the head well 
covered and eyes closed for a minute or so, one can see quite 
enough for the purpose. If approximate accuracy only is ге- 
quired, one may conveniently employ a couple of lighted candles 
in a room at night. The greater the distance between the candles 
and the camera the better. 


Torme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Phetographer 


and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 55. 54. Twelve months, 10s. tod. 

Canada | io %% » 65. 6d. $5 - 135. 

Other Countries 7 » 75. ба. M se 2156 


Cheques to be made fayable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, Lp., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The success of the ‘‘ Salon des Refusés,”’ 
at the offices of Тне A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, 
was assured from the first, and the fact that the collec- 
tion of the pictures on view was undertaken with no 
competitive idea has rendered it acceptable to every 


now open 


exhibitor and visitor. Тһе presence of members of the 
Salon Selecting Committee on the opening day speaks 
highly of the novelty of the show, and no doubt the 
attractiveness of the little exhibition has satisfied the 
host of inquiries after the work of many of the leading 
British photographers. Owing to the extreme pressure 
on the wall space at our disposal in the little gallery at 
Tue A. P. AND P. N. offices, no exhibitor has more than 
three prints on view. А considerable number of others, 
however, have a place in the corridor, and on the stair- 
case leading to the “ Salon des Refusés.’’ 128 pictures 
are hung altogether, and, if our space had permitted, 
double that number of equally good prints were 
available. е ® e 


Тһе attendances at the Royal Photographic Society's 
exhibition at the New Gallery have not been, perhaps, so 
great as last year, when the autochrome plate was at its 
first blush, and when, moreover, there was no White 
City to provide a counter attraction for the exhibition- 
goer; but the lecture hall has been well filled evening 
after evening, and the popularity of the lantern lecture 
shows no signs of being on the wane. It was a bold 
experiment to throw open the gallery every evening in 
the week, and also to give five repetitions of a particular 
lecture, but Mr. McIntosh has every reason to be satis- 
fed with the reception that has been accorded to his 
trinity of lectures on the subject of the Thames, illus- 
trated entirely by autochrome slides. 


е е e 


Тһе illustration on the opposite page is a reproduction 
of another of Rudolph Dührkoop's splendid examples of 
portraiture, and one which is worth careful study for 
the lessons in lighting, pose, and shadow treatment it 
discloses. Тһе illustrated article on Herr Dührkoop's 
quarter century of photography in last week's issue, has 
directed considerable attention to this master of por- 
traiture, and we hope, from time to time, to reproduce 
examples of his work, with notes thereon, for the 
benefit of our readers who essay this phase of picture 
making. Іп the present example, as in many of 
Dührkoop's pictures, mystery is again suggested with 
telling effect, and the general breadth and suppression 
of unimportant detail increase the idea of dignity and 
strength. Dührkoop's chief victories lie in seizing 
subtle expression and expressive action, victories which 
demand an acuteness of artistic vision amounting almost 
to inspiration. ее е 


The article by Colville Stewart in the present issue 
dealing with washing prints and negatives, very clearly 
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points out the causes of deterioration by hypo in the 
film. We would supplement the author's remarks on 
the elimination of hypo by mentioning the following 
tests, which may be easily applied to the last washing 
waters for traces of that chemical. (1) Put some of the 
water in a glass beaker and introduce a scrap or two 
of granulated zinc into the water and a few drops of pure 
hydrochloric acid.  Moisten a piece of filter-paper with 
lead acetate solution, and press this firmly over the top 
of the beaker. If hypo be present, the paper will 
quickly stain brown or black, showing the formation of 
lead sulphide. (2) Put some of the water in a beaker 
and stand it on white paper. Then add just sufficient 
potassium permanganate solution to tint it to pale rose 
colour. The solution should also contain a little potas- 
sium carbonate. If hypo be present, the colour will 
gradually disappear, or become faint brown. 
ее e 

Saturated solutions, so called, are a frequent cause 
of trouble when making up chemicals. А certam 
amount of water will dissolve a definite amount of 
a chemical substance at one temperature only; àt 
another it will dissolve less or more. Some photo 
graphers use a '' saturated ’ solution of hypo, having 
always an excess of (undissolved) hypo present; à 
quantity is taken and mixed with water to form the 
fixing bath. Now when dealing with self-toning papers 
the strength of the hypo bath is often of great ım- 
portance; on a very hot day the saturated solution of 
hypo may contain considerably more hypo per cubic 
centimetre than on another very cold day. This differ- 
ence would be quite sufficient to affect the working of 
the paper in question. Saturated solutions, in which 
an excess of the substance is left undissolved, will 
become saturated at any temperature, and their compo- 
sitions will therefore be variable. Тһе solution should 
be made saturated for the normal temperature, about 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and the solution then 
separated from the excess salts for future use. |t is 
important in photographic work of a chemical nature to 
minimise the uncertain factors or ‘‘ variables." 

е е & 

Тһе introduction of penny postage to the United 
States from this country will not affect photographers 
beyond their ordinary correspondence. It was hoped 
that the new regulation would cover the picture post- 
card, and that a relative reduction would also be made. 
The new rule, however, which became operative on 
October 1, permits letters only to be sent from the 
United Kingdom to America at the rate of 1d. for each 
ounce, instead of 23d., as formerly. А similar reduction 
15 made in the postage of letters from the United States 
to this country. At present there is no alteration in the 
rates of postage on postcards, printed, and commercial 


papers, and sample packets passing between the two 
countries. 
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By Mss. G. A, BARTON- 


SUMMER. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Sti ect. 
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CORRESPONDENT writes us during the 
week, and voices a matter that is probably in 
the minds of a great number of amateur photo- 
graphers at the present moment. His letter 

relates to the possibility of useful photographic work in 
towns during the coming winter. КЕ | 

There is still a deep-rooted impression in the minds of 
a great number of amateur photographers that the win- 
ter is a dead season for the camera. This in spite of 
repeated advice given from time to time through the 
usual mediums of instruction. There is, nevertheless, а 
largely increasing number of amateurs who profit by 
the advice given, and whose powers of observation have 
been nurtured until they have themselves realised the 
possibilities of pictorial work during winter. But these 
generally go to nature as she is found beyond the towns 
and cities. Our correspondent more particularly makes 
inquiry as to the advisability of continuing active photo- 
graphic work in the city, where he resides, and asks our 
advice as to the possibility of work in the more or less 
confined area at his disposal. | 

During the greater portion of the year this reader has 
been in the habit of carrying a small camera with him 
nearly every day, and as a result has secured a consider- 
able number of interesting pictures in the streets through 
which he has occasion to pass during the hours of day- 
light. These, although admittedly snapshots, contain 
the elements of many fine pictures, and have undoubt- 
edly led to the production of excellent compositions 
which have been founded on the suggestion conveyed by 
the original and sometimes adventitious snap. 

Our correspondent is not, therefore, altogether to be 
classed with the type of individual who cannot see pos- 
sibilities for picture making in any material but that 
which is pointed out to him, or is otherwise perfectlv 
obvious. We have on more than one occasion met the 
man possessed of a hand camera and a knowledge of its 
use, who has complained of a dearth of subjects. He 
has said, “1 may go out for an entire day and never see 
а picture worth taking. There is absolutely nothing to 
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photograph. І believe everything worth taking has 
been ‘done.’’’ Individuals of this type are evidently 
not opportunists. They want their pictorial matter 
served up “ ready made,” and, even then, unless it 
appears in the guise indicated by some already well- 
known formula, it is passed over unrecognised. 

To this class of photographer—and unfortunately he 
constitutes a somewhat large class—we say, ‘‘ Go out 
into the streets of the town and look about you. If the 
endless panorama that is put before you on an ordinary 
busy weekday does not provide material enough for half 
a dozen satisfactory exposures, there must be a latent 
defect that no amount of coaching will put right.” 

It is an undoubted fact that the foreigner visiting this 
country for the first time sees a wonderful beauty in the 
atmospheric effects that obtain, even in our most grimy 
cities. The London Streets, for instance, on the wet, 
foggy days peculiar to our autumn are anathema to 
those who have spent their days in the city, but the 
foreigner, especially if he is of artistic bent, and not 
affected by the personal discomfort attending the 
weather, will return to his native land loud in praise of 
the beauty of a London fog and the busy streets. 

If he is a photographer he sees opportunities at everv 
turn, and seizes them, and, as a result, many Continental 
and American photographers have come to this countrv 
for a short stay and secured far finer representations of 
our street life than the blasé Englishman who sees it 
every day. The converse is, of course, equally true, and 
possibly the best pictorial photographs of foreign street 
life have been secured by tourists from this country— 
including, possibly, the same individuals who com- 
сас that "there was nothing left to photograph 

ere.’ 

The amateur photographer who essays photography in 
the streets at all times of the year should be equipped 
with a certain amount of self-reliance, a ready eye to 
grasp possibilities, and at the same time have a camera 
that is neither too cumbersome, nor yet too complicated 
for instant use and adjustment. 
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There is no doubt that the best camera for street 
photography is the reflex type, but during the dull days 
of winter there is a chance that, unless the lens is work- 
ing at a large aperture, the image on the focussing 
screen will not be sufficiently bright to enable the picture 
to be followed with ease. 

The fact, also, that the eyes of the photographer are 
buried in the hood of the reflex renders photography in 
a busy street somewhat hazardous. But, nevertheless, 
the reflex type has many advantages in its favour in the 
shape of accurate focussing and the possibility of quickly 
arranging the'subject on the screen. 

Next to the reflex type the small folding camera is 
probably to be commended. Іп this case the small 
pocket type now оп the market taking plates 23 by 3%, 
is the ideal for the purpose. This, if possible, should be 
used with direct vision finder at the eye level. 

The photographer should accustom himself to using 
this finder by frequently practising with it on subjects that 
do not require undue haste. It is surprising with what 
celerity the idea of a picture can be grasped, and the 
little camera placed to the eye and the shutter released, 
when once the apparatus 16 fully understood. 

The correct moment for exposure must also receive a 
full measure of attention. If this is not watched for 
very carefully, the best grouping and background 
setting may be spoilt. Undesirable objects appear- 
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ing suddenly in the field of view may entirely upset a 
carefully chosen scheme, and the coveted group will pro- 
bably have dispersed before the coast is clear again. 

It is well, therefore, to first select a suitable setting of 
buildings, and usually every business thoroughfare has 
at least one striking aspect that will serve the purpose 
of an effective background for a picture. Blind snap- 
shotting at anything or everything that comes along is, 
of course, not advocated, but after a little observation it 
will be seen that little groups of two, three, or four 
people walking in certain directions help the line of the 
composition started by the background. 

Passing cabs, or other vehicles, may also be taken into 
account, and if the thoroughfare is a busy one, the 
photographer will not have long to wait for his oppor- 
tunity. А possible combination of figures will soon be 
anticipated, and, if a keen watch is kept, their arrival 
at a certain position from different directions can be 
anticipated by a few seconds. 

There is no excuse, therefore, for not making full use 
of the camera for street work during the brighter davs 
of winter, and we can suggest to our readers that winter 
scenes in the streets of any city are likely to give better 
pictorial results, on account of the presence of atmo- 
spheric effects, than during the bright sunshiny days of 
summer. Some further notes on the use of the small 
folding camera will be given in a future issue. 


More Photographic Howlers. 
There is nothing which diversi- 
fies and seasons the dull round 


of technical verbosity so plea- 
santly as a recountal of some 
of the absurd mistakes that 
the careless amateur is constantly making. One of the 
most recent of these describes how а customer com- 


plained to a dealer that the self-developing plates he had 
bought, which required ‘ water only," refused to develop. 
After probing for the possible cause of failure, the dealer 
elicited that in order to ensure rapid action and complete 
success, the ingenious amateur, remembering the general advice 
not to stint solutions, had placed his quarter plate in a vessel 
containing two gallons of aqua pura! Another man—who is, 
however, no mere tyro, but claims to be a bit of an authority 
on matters photographic—showing me a negative which hap- 
pened to be badly peppered with pinholes, explained that they 
were due to the presence at. the time of exposure of '' minute 
deposits of dust on the lens!” If readers know of any 
genuine photographic howlers which will beat the foregoing, 
send them along to the old bird, and “ faith, he'll prent ‘ет. 


Blissful Ignorance. | 

Why do the bulk of amateur photographers simply loathe 
art, either in the abstract or the concrete? Few things are 
sadder than the abyssmal ignorance of that divine language 
whose permutations make the commonplace glorious which 1s 
displayed by members of local photographic societies. Апа 
yet these same individuals have a fierce and an unquenchable 
thirst for praise of their pictorial abilities. So strong is this 
desire in them that they go to almost incredible trouble to 
* organise " exhibitions, so arranged that their ofttimes puny 
pictorialisms shall receive the pinchbeck praise of the local 
rag. Looking back at my experiences of provincial photo- 
raphic societies, whenever anything calculated to improve 
the “artistry " of members has been proposed, it has been 
almost invariably rejected. Many people, realising that schools 
of art cannot manufacture Turners, jump to the conclusion that 
all art teaching is Tommy Rot.” АП such should remember 
that even poets, who we know are born with the gift of 
immortal song, have to go to school and learn the three R's, 
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and a good deal more besides. Wherefore, immature  pic- 
torialist, do not forget to study the grammar of Art. 


The Most Ргес:оив of Ail. 

How often do we find that while the most meritorious insti- 
tutions are beset with troubles, the little and unimportant ones 
carry through the most monumental projects ‘‘ without an 
itch.” As if the Salon had not suffered enough misfortune 
by its casual supporters “ spending nearly all their ready cash 
or tin" on the fascinations of the White City, including a 
sixty-minute ninepenny photographic congress, and by its 
usual exhibitors being barred out. I hear that the most de- 
lightful function of the photographic vear—the Salon Smoker 
—is threatened with temporary extinction, due to the 
presence of the pagoda.like '' rabbit hutch which has been 
erected to the glory of de Meyer and Steichen in the centre 
of the gallery. After all, it is not at Secessionist exhibitions 
that these smokers have hitherto been held, but at the Linked 
Ring Exhibition, which, as everyone should know, has this 
year been held in the A. P. Gallery. Why not also hold the 
smoker in the same room, so that once more the old familiar 
faces and frames may continue to stare at each other? If, 
however, our busy editor won't take on the above crowd of 
notabilities, why should not the Links requisition the Blenheim 
Club? 


Art Criticism. 

What a young thing pictorial photography is, after all! uiu 
Ellen Terry's just.published autobiography there is one passage, 
at least, which irresistibly evokes this trite reflection. The great 
actress was married, at sixteen, to G. F. Watts, the painter; 
and writing of their life at Little Holland House, and of the 
clever folks who foregathered there, she says: “ All the women 
were graceful, and all the men were gifted. Тһе trio of sisters 
—Mrs. Prinsep (mother of the painter), Lady Somers, and Mrs. 
Cameron, who was the pioneer in artistic photography as we 
know it to-day — were known as Beauty, Dash, and Talent... ." 
And yet, to some of us, Mrs. Cameron's name sounds like that 
of an almost prehistoric being. By the bye, in reviewing the 
book to which we allude, a certain critic quotes a famous 
Frenchman, who said of art that all styles are good “ except 
the style that bores." The malicious query is aroused: Was 
he thinking prophetically of an American Salon? 
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No. IV.—DIFFERENT TYPES 


HE sole difference between a slow and rapid plate 
is that the salts of silver incorporated in the film 
are less or more sensitive to light. Silver 
bromide is the most sensitive to light of any of 

the silver salts, and silver chloride is far less sensitive. 
By making an emulsion of silver bromide without using 
ammonia, it is quite easy to make bromide paper, whilst 
by making the emulsion of silver chloride, a still slower 
preparation can be obtained suitable for “ gaslight "' 
paper, 1.е., paper so slow that it may be developed and 
manipulated in gaslight without fogging. The follow- 
ing method of making a gaslight paper emulsion is 
given in Eder's ‘‘ Die Photographischen Kopierver- 
fahren mit Silbersalzen ’’ :— 


Make up the three following solutions :— 


A.—Silver nitrate ................................ 60 gr 
Distilled water .............................. 192 min 
В.—Се!айпе нвн 64 gr 
Dissolved in water ........................ 114 oz. 
C.—Sodium chloride ........................... 16 gr. 
Potassium citrate .......................... 16 gr. 
ic ger ER 192 min 


Solutions А and B are warmed to 150 deg. Fahr., and 
mixed; C, heated to the same temperature, is then 
added. The emulsion is then set and washed in the way 
previously indicated, for thirty minutes, and then re- 
melted. Paper can be coated with the emulsion by 
pouring the latter into a clean dish, and floating cut 
sheets upon it for two minutes, then pinning them up to 
dry, and drying in darkness. 

| The emulsion given last week for plates сап be used, 
if prepared without ammonia, for bromide paper, as it 
will be much slower. 

We have not seen in what way the light-sensitive film 
is prepared. Тһе coating of plates and paper on a large 
scale involves many modifications, but these hardly 
affect the chemical side of the question. We have now 
to see what happens when the plate or paper is exposed 
to light, and we shall suppose that by means of a suit- 
able arrangement, such as the H. and D. exposing 
machines, the emulsion, which has been coated on glass, 
receives in segments different exposures related definitely 
to each other. Thus, suppose one section of the plate 
receives an exposure 2E, the next 4E, the next 8E, and 
so on, whilst one section is covered and therefore un- 
exposed. Тһе effect of the light is to cause a develop- 
able change; thus a rapid plate, given a brief exposure, 
will blacken on development. The nature of the change 
is a matter of some speculation, though for the sake of 
explanation it is very convenient to assume that partial 
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OF SENSITIVE EMULSIONS. 
reduction takes place; a sub-bromide, may, in fact, be 


produced : Ag.Br.— Вг= Ар.Вг+ Br. 


The above equation assumes that a small quantity of 
bromine is set from a molecule of silver bromide. It is: 
interesting to note that the more highly absorbent of 
bromide the gelatine in an emulsion is made, the greater 
will be the rapidity, i.e., the less the inertia, of the 
plate. There may be more complex sub-bromides of 
silver; AgiooBra, may be a possible formula, the bromine 
liberated by light being so small as not to admit of 
identification. However little it be, once the reduction 
has been started, the developer is able to discriminate 
between it and the normal bromide, which remains un- 
reduced, whilst the light-affected bromide quickly 
becomes converted to metallic silver. 

Whether a sub-bromide be formed, or whether the 
change be one of ionisation, or of physical stress in the 
gelatine surrounding the AgBr grain, the latent image is 
one of highly characteristic properties. This will be 
realised when we remember that an exposed plate can 
be fixed until the film appears absolutely transparent, 
and that even then the image can be developed by suit- 
able means. The latent image is insoluble in the fixing 
bath, therefore. ^ Physical development will render it 
visible, and will indeed produce a negative as vigorous 
as that ordinarily developed and fixed. That the gela- 
tine plays a prominent part in the latent image forma- 
tion is evidenced by the comparative difficulty of physi- 
cally developing collodio-bromide plates, primarily fixed. 

If one part of a plate be exposed twice as long as 
another, it seems reasonable that on development it 
should be twice as black, i.e., give rise to the reduction 
of twice as much silver bromide to metallic silver. Asa 
matter of fact, there is a definite ratio between the 
density of a negative and the length of exposure, but 
this ratio varies within very wide limits, and, moreover, 
only remains definite within certain limits of exposure. 
Our plate, therefore, which received on successive por- 
tions the exposures 2E, ДЕ, SE, etc., will yield on 
development portions whose density was A, B, C, etc., 
the difference between B and A being the same as that 
between C and B. This difference would be greatest in 
a plate which gave the harshest contrasts, and least in 
one which gave the softest contrasts. Опе has only to 
compare plates of very slow and very rapid varieties to 
see how much more contrast the former give than the 
latter under average conditions. The unexposed por- 
tion of our plate will also develop to some slight extent, 
thus showing that a plate has a natural tendency to fog; 
a slight latent effect exists through the film, which can 
never be completely isolated. | 
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А photography class has been started this year at the L.C.C. 
evening school, Plassy Road, Catford. Instruction is given in 
every branch of photography, including all the newer processes, 
and candidates are prepared for the examinations. The meet- 
ing nights are Monday, Wednesday and Thursday, from 7.30 


to 9.30 p.m. The first hour is given up to a lecture, and the 
remaining time is spent in practical work. The teacher is H. H. 
Featherstone. Further particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Plassy Road Evening L.C.C. School, 
Plassy Road, Catford, S.E. 
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sands, of amateur 
photographers who 
aabitually make their prints 
trom P.O.P. are beginning 
to discover that the uncertain 
light of autumn gives them 
very little opportunity for 
making prints, and as there 
must be an immense number 
of amateur photographers 
who have not yet made all 
the prints that they want 
from their summer negatives, 
it is proposed in this article 
to give an explicit and excep- 
tionally easy method of getting out big batches of prints 
with absolutely the least possible trouble. О a 
Notwithstanding the popularity of gaslight printing, it is 
really astonishing to see what poor prints many photo- 
graphers produce on these slow bromide papers. This is 
usually due to a lack of system in making the prints, and it 
is really a very easy matter to overcome. | 
АП the results are so satisfactory when they are dealt with 
in a methodical manner, that anyone who attempts to pro- 
duce a batch of prints in the way described in this article 
will never regret the experiment. 


Sorting the Negatives. 


The first thing to do is to get all the negatives together 
from which prints are to be made, and roughly sort them up 
into three batches. We will assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there are sixty negatives of one sort and another 
of which either duplicate prints are required, or negatives 
that have not produced satisfactory results by daylight 
printing processes. All the thin negatives should be put 
together, all the bright black ones together, and the third 
heap should contain all those that are fairly dense. Now, 
from each of these piles select one representative negative 
for making tests. The next thing is to select the source of 
light which is most convenient, not necessarily the brightest 
light available, but one which will mean the greatest ease 


in working. 


H UNDREDS, if not thou- 


N. 


Тһе Light. 

It is a curious fact, but somehow it always seems that the 
particular light that the maker's instructions recommend is 
not the one that the photographer happens to have at hand. 
If the exposure is given for a fish-tail gas-burner, perhaps 
the amateur will find that the only available light is fitted 
with an incandescent mantle. If, on the other hand, an 
incandescent burner is mentioned, the reader may live in 
the country, far away from all such modern conveniences as 
gas mains, and only have an oil lamp handy. Or, again, 
he may be one of those fortunate individuals who has electric 
light at his command. | E 

Well now, it is not always convenient to hold a printing 
frame up to a gas bracket. It’s a tiring job at the best, and 
there's very little room for more than one frame at a time, 
if there is a convenient ledge or shelf on which to stand the 
frame, so we will assume that gas and electric luminants 
are out of the question, and we will make exposures with a 
small oil hand-lamp. Тһе light, again, by paraffin is rather 
vellow. and a longer exposure would be required than with 
the brighter light given by gas, but, as events will show, 
this is a convenience rather than an objection. 
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Gaslight Printing. 2 
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The Paper and Printing. 


The question of which gaslight printing paper to use does 
not matter very much. If one studies the advertisements, 
the reader will probably notice that every manufacturer 
claims that his particular make possesses every possible 
advantage, and is undoubtedly the best, so there cannot be 
much question on the subject of selection. Speaking 
generally, all reputable makes of gaslight papers are good 
in their way, and provided that an intelligent interest is 
taken in the whole procedure, the prints are bound to be 
good. 

Load three printing frames with the three selected nega- 
tives—the thin one, the medium, and the dense one. Take 
the frame containing the thin negative and cover it with a 
large card, carry it to within six inches of the oil lamp, and 
place it in such a position that no shadow from the burner- 
fitting falls upon it. 

di The Exposure. 


We will assume that the manufacturer's instructions sug- 
gest an exposure of то seconds, at a distance of six inches 
from an incandescent gas-burner. This would mean about 
2 minutes for a good average negative at a distance of 
6 inches from an oil lamp, because the light is so much 
more yellow. But ім this instance you are dealing with a 
thin negative instead of an average one, so instead of being 
about 2 minutes, the time would be, perhaps, 1 minute. 

As this negative is to receive five different exposures in 
strips, first cover four-fifths of the negative with the card, 
and print one-fifth for 15 seconds. Now move the card so 
that two-fifths of the negative is exposed, and give another 
15 seconds. At the end of 15 seconds move the card again, 
and expose three-fifths of the negative for 15 seconds. Опе 
more move, and four-fifths of the negative will be exposed 
for yet another 15 seconds. Now take the card away, and 
expose the whole negative for 30 seconds more, and then take 
the frame away from the light. 

Now this print will bave received varying exposures in 
strips of 3o seconds, 45 seconds, 1 minute, 1!4 minutes, and 
1$ minutes. Don’t develop it, but lay the frame aside 
while you go through just the same procedure with the 
medium negative, only in this case, as the negative is a bit 
denser, make the division of time, instead of 15 seconds, 
20 seconds for each section, and 4o seconds for the whole 
negative. 

With the third frame containing the densest negative, 
expose with the card just in the same way as you did the 
two previous ones, but alter the time of shifting the card 
to 30 seconds. 

All this takes a long time to describe, but it takes an 
extremelv short time in practice, and the three test prints 
can be made and developed with the utmost deliberation 
inside ro minutes, and this short trial will give you a range 
of exposures that will enable you to make prints from all 
the rest of your negatives blindfold. 

Having ascertained the best all-round exposure for each 
class of negative, you take one heap at a time, and give 
them all the same exposure, finishing all your printing 
before you start developing. If your tests are carefully 
made, and the negatives have been correctly sorted, you 
will find that every print is just the very best you can рес; 
and as you are giving your whole attention to one thing at 
a time, you will not have some of the exposures under- 
timed, and others hopelessly over-printed. 
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Developing Procedure. 

The process of development is so simple that it need 
hardly be described ; but to make the method complete, we 
тау spare just a few lines for it. 

Have four dishes, or two photographic dishes and two 
basins, on the table in front of you. Put the developer in 
dish one, renewing it for every dozen prints, and not using 
more than just enough solution to cover one print at a time 
thoroughly. In the second dish or basin have about a pint 
of water in which the developed print can be swilled for a 
second or two before being placed in the fixing bath. This 
intermediate washing 1s not always recommended, but it 
prevents development going too far, and, if not overdone, 
prevents discolouration. 

In the third dish the hypo solution should be kept. Plain 
hypo and water can be used if desired; but in order to 
avoid the bugbear of bromide printing, a staincd print, I 
prefer a bath made up like this:— 


HY pO: ааа ада О а btt 4 OZ. 
Potassium meta-bisulphite ........................ 15 OZ. 
Di E 20 02. 


This bath does not discolour like a plain hypo solution 
does, and it can be kept from дау to day if required. 
The prints must be submerged in the hvpo, and not 


allowed to float on the top. or mvsterious brown stains 
(caused by partial oxidation) will appear. Each print 
must be kept separate, and no clogging allowed. Keep 


them on the move with a piece of thin smooth wood or bone 
shaped like a paper-knife, and let each print have at least 
six or seven minutes for complete fixation. 

The fourth bowl should contain plentv of fresh cold 
water, which should be changed frequently. Prints can be 
lifted out of the hypo on your flat paper-knife and dropped 
into the wash water one by one without contaminating your 
fingers. If you can manage it, have a bath, a lavatory 
basin, or a sink to drop the prints into for washing, or you 
can give a final washing in the bathroom after you have 
finished. At any rate, don't let vour washing dish or bowl 
get too full of prints. 

Developers. 

Almost any developer can be used for gaslight papers, 

but the most frequently recommended are amidol and metol- 
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hydroquinone, and not without reason. Both of them give 
absolutely perfect results on gaslight or bromide papers; 
and properly developed results with either amidol or metol- 
hydroquinone are indistinguishable one from the other. 

Amidol has a slight disadvantage of staining the fingers, 
it does not keep, and has to be made up freshly for each 
batch of prints. 

Metol-hydroquinone, on the other hand, is very clean, and 
keeps in solution for a reasonable time; and perhaps, there- 
fore. we had better confine ourselves to this. 

The follewing formula is a very good one, although it 
involves the use of grains, which, for some reason or other, 
always confuses the man who 1s not in the habit of making 
up his own developers : — 


rcg 20 OZ 
Soda carbonate crystals ........................... 2% oz 
Soda sulphite оао e Ae dac Sada I OZ. 
A ССО MC кырын ОЕ Е ыы ды налыда 1б рт. 
IIVOFOQUIBOI: аон раене unt 55 БІ. 
Potassium bromide 32 зек карау кете лет 3 БІ. 


Cartridges and packets of metol-hydroquinone сап be pur- 
chased so cheaply and, provided the brand 15 a well-known 
one, they are of such excellent quality, that it is advisable 
to purchase the developer ready-made if the question of cost 
is not a matter of the highest importance. 

Ready-made developers are a bit more expensive than 
those which one makes up at home, but the convenience and 
accuracy with which they are compounded often compen- 
sate for the slightly greater cost. 

If more developer than is required for the work in hand 
is made up, it should be bottled off in small bottles filled to 
the neck. | 

In making up 20 oz. of the concentrated developer for 
gaslight printing, it is highly improbable that the full 
quantity will be required for one evening’s work, but four 
small bottles, each containing 5 oz., can be filled, and three 
of them set aside for future use. Тһе developer will oxidise 
and go brown if an empty space is left between the top of 
the solution and the bottom of the cork. If there is no air 
in the bottle, there is no oxidation, and it will always be 
just as fresh and active as when you made it up. 


EVENINGS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tq x. attendances at the Royal Photographic Society's exhi- 
bition at the New Gallery have not been, perhaps, so great 
as last year, but must be regarded as highly satisfactory, and the 
three lectures by Mr. McIntosh on the subject of the Thames, 
illustrated entirely by autochrome slides, have so far received a 
very favourable reception. 


Lecturers and Lectures. 


Mr. А. Н. Blake, as usual, delighted a large audience with 
his lecture on the Romance of London. It is certainly not 
every Londoner that knows his metropolis. Mr. Blake has 
gone from Regent Street to Petticoat Lane, and from Mayfair 
to Smithfield in search of the old and the curious, and has 
found many remains of a bvgone London, such, for instance, 
as the memorial of the last of the ducking ponds, in Shepherd's 
Market, Mavfair, and the upright bars at the entrances of 
Lansdowne Passage which were placed there after the escape 
down the passage of an eighteenth century highwayman who 
had committed a highway robbery in Piccadilly. Especially 
remarkable were Mr. Blake's pictures of London's dust disposal. 
The dust collected from London houses is transferred into river 
barges and taken to a remote part of the coast of Essex or 
Suffolk. Here the ash is sifted away and used for brick-making 
purposes, whilst the remainder, after any valuables have been 
extracted, is packed into a large heap and set on fire, and 
may be burning for six or eight months. 

Mr. Blake says that the photographer in search of dainty 
children as subjects should go to Soho or Spitalfields, where 
the little ones, largely of French extraction in the one instance 
and of Flemish in the other, have a native grace which is not 
usually seen in the British child. 

Mr. W. Farren occupied an evening with one of his interesting 
Nature-study talks, and showed on the screen what rewards 
attend infinite patience in the study of the bird and insect 
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world. Mr. Farren elaborated his idea that where protective 
devices are to be found in Nature they most commonly take 
the form, not so much of the approximation in colour of a 
creature to its environment as of the breaking up of the formal 
outline of an animal by means of its stripes and markings. 
Thus the tiger and the zebra have peculiar stripes which break 
up their outline and make it difficult to discern them in the 
jungle or on the plains, and the same applies to the caterpillar 
on the branch, and the mottled egg hidden in the shingle. It 
ig bad news for those who love the beautiful in Nature to hear 
that the swallow-tailed butterfly has been reduced almost to its 
last stronghold in this country—a spot in the Cambridgeshire 
Fens. 

Of the other lecturers, Mr. W. L. Wastell described a tour 
to a remote part of the Fatherland, and the Rev. T. T. Norgate 
followed in the footsteps of Napoleon on the Emperor's famous 
retreat from Fontainebleau to the little Mediterranean island of 
Elba, where for a few months he enjoyed the ghost of a 
sovereignty before the debacle of Waterloo. Тһе spring of the 
year is the ideal time to make this excursion on a bicycle, for 
then the wind is usually at one's back, and a run of sixty 
miles a day, with plenty of time for photographic work, be- 
comes easily possible. 

Last Tuesday evening Mr. Martin Duncan took us through 
“ Zooland.? Mr. Duncan makes friends of the animals, апа 
at Regent's Park he has his own special models, many of 
whom, particularly in the monkey world, appear to know 
exactly what he wants. There was distinct humour in many 
of his studies, and pathos in not a few. Mr. Duncan has 
visited most of the Zoological Gardens of Europe, and he says 
that our own collection, although not the largest in extent, is 
decidedly the best from the point of view of the condition of 
its inhabitants, their general interest, and the possibilities for 
picture-making. 
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A New Method of Printing with Copper. 

The raw paper is first floated, says Photo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, on the following 
solution for two minutes : — 


Water ....e- mem 2 02. 
Ferric chloride — solution 

(s.g. 1.53 to 1.60) ......... 13 min 
Copper chloride ............ 100 gr. 
Pure hydrochloric acid ..... 12 min. 


The paper is dried in the dark, and is then 
exposed under a normal negative for about 
twenty minutes. Ferrous chloride is thus 
produced in the printed image. The print 
is fixed for ten to twenty minutes in the 
following : — 


Water ..eeeeee I 2 Oz. 

Potass. sulphocyanide, 8 to 12 gr. 

Sulphuric acid .............. . Imin. 
The sulphocyanide converts the copper 


chloride into white, insoluble copper ferro- 
cvanide, owing to the presence of the fer- 
rous chloride. Тһе print is now washed 
for an hour, and then the image made 
visible as follows: 

About one hour's immersion іп the solu- 
tion given below will give a reddish pic- 
ture : — 

Water 2 Oz. 
Potass. ferricyanide, 60 to 120 gr. 
The print is then washed until the whites 

are now long stained yellow. 

Another toning formula is given thus:— 


Water ........................ 2 Oz. 
Ferrous sulphate ......... 333 gr 
Ferrous chloride ............. 134 gr 
Hydrochloric acid .......... 267 min 


One to five minutes’ immersion in this bath 
gives a violet to black tone. 


Intensifying Weak Autochromes. 

Very weak and flat autochromes сап be 
advantageously intensified, says Photo- 
graphische Notizen, by first bleaching them 
in the following mercurial bath :— 


Mercuric chloride ............ 40 gr 
Sodium chloride ............ 40 gr 
Potassium bromide ......... 40 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid ......... 123 drops 
Water  ......................... 4 Oz. 


The bleached plate is well washed and then 
reblackened by redevelopment with the 
amidol developer used in the ordinary rou- 
tine. Special density and brilliance may be 
obtained, if desired, by using a то per cent. 
solution of ammonia for the reblackening. 


Length of Night Exposures. 

Some useful hints regarding the length 
of exposures for night subjects are quoted 
by the Deutsche Photographen Zeitung. 
The following list of exposures is given : — 
Streets and squares, etc., 20 min, with 
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Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us Írom our readers, 


LPFUL HINTS < 
ACTICAL WORKER 
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ot be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


F/11; stations, etc., 4 min. with Еј, 
moonlight landscapes, up to 3 min.; snow- 
scapes іп moonlight, 15 min. with F/11. 


A Glycin Developer for Bromide Paper. 


Clear, bright pictures are obtainable on 
bromide paper by means of glycin, which 
gives the photographer a great amount of 
control owing to the slowness with which it 
works. The tone of the prints is pure 
velvety black. The following special formula 
is recommended in the current issue of 
Photographische Welt for the purpose : — 


A.—Hot (boiled) water ... 7 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ...... 3oo gr 
Glvcin ......... ЕГЕСІ . борт 

B.—Water ...... РУ 7 02. 


Potassium carbonate .. 300 gr. 


For use, take one part each of A and B, 
and mix them with three parts of water. 
Use bromide as (and if) necessary. 


Brown Tones on Gaslight Papers. 


The following developer has been stated 
to give excellent brown-black tones on 
gaslight paper or postcards :— 


A.—Adurol .................... 1 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ........ 2 OZ. 
Water ese tcr rm IO OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate .... 14 oz. 
Water oio tor Hora ТУРУР IO 02. 


For use, take two and a half ounces of A 
and B, mix them, and add an ounce of 
water. If any tendency to fog is found 
add two drops of ten per cent. bromide 
solution to each ounce of developer. 114 
too much contrast is obtained, add more 
water after mixing the А and B solutions. 


Removing Stains from the Hands. 

Most development stains on the skin 
can be removed with lemon juice. Silver 
nitrate stains are more difficult to remove, 
but a solution of water 4 parts, chloride 
of lime 1 part, sodium sulphate 2 parts, 
applied with a tooth-brush, will generally 
be found efficacious. 

Pyro stains can easily be removed with 
a ten per cent. solution of oxalic acid, 
but it should not be allowed to get into 
any cuts. Amidol stains are more diffi- 
cult, but lemon juice or citric acid will 
generally answer. 

Nitric acid stains are the worst, as this 
acid corrodes the skin. Тһе application 
of a solution of potassium permanganate 
and a thorough rinse afterwards, should 
be tried. 


Keeping Sodium Sulphite Solutions. 


It is well known that solutions of sodium 
sulphite will not keep properlv, and for this 
reason alone it is always necessary to pre- 
pare the ordinary amidol developer a short 
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time before use. By the addition, however, 
of potassium metabisulphite to the sodium 
sulphite it is possible to make a solution 
of really good keeping quality, and the fol. 
lowing formula has been recommended:— 


Sodium sulphite  ......... e 5 0L 
Potassium metabisulphite — 1j oz. 
Water ........ — —— 30 04. 


This gives а 20 per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite, which may be diluted or not as 
required. In making up a developer five 
ounces of the solution would be used in- 
stead of one ounce of dry sodium sulphite, 
and if the bulk were already sufficient, the 
developing agent, etc., could be dissolved 
at once in the solution without the addition 
of further water. 


An Orthochromatic Plate without Screen. 

Ordinary dry plates colour sensitised by 
means of i and silver nitrate are 
sufficiently highly sensitive to give good 
results without the use of a yellow screen. 
The following sensitising bath, due to 
Scolik, is recommended in the current issue 
of the Wiener Mitteilungen : — 


1:1000 solution of erythrosin 100 parts. 


Distilled water ....... — . 300 + 

1:20 silver nitrate solution... 2 » 

Ammonia (0.91 specific 
gravity) ei 8 , 


The plates are bathed for one minute 10 
the above solution. Тһе erythrosin solu- 
tion, it may be noted, is prepared with dis 
tilled water, not alcohol. 


Clearing Bromide Prints. 

Surface markings, slight fog, and yellow 
stains on bromide prints can often be re- 
moved by placing them in the following 
clearing bath : — 


Walter ырымына тати то OZ. 
Thiocarbamide ............... 20 Pr. 
Citric Acid. өседі баға 10 gf. 


The prints must be thoroughly washed бе. 
fore using this bath, which has а slight re- 
ducing effect upon the image. 


Silver Stains on Negatives. 


A correspondent of the Photo-Revut 
gives the following suggestion for the 16 
moval of silver stains from negatives. A 
mixture of equal parts of the two solutions 


below is used : — 


A.—Ammonium  sulphocyanide 30 $1. 


Water ................. NT І 01. 
B.—Nitric acid ..................ӛ. 30 gt. 
Water мсек ы ы ере 1 02. 


Тһе plate is immersed іп the mixture until 
the stains disappear. Тһе use of tincture 
of iodine, followed by hyposulphite, à 
another method. 
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Yi € алайын the Negative for Enlarging. 


By the Rev. Ғ. С. 


LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S 


SPECIAL TO “ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


T is seldom that the beginner, or, indeed, for matter 
of that, the worker of some little experience, 
adequately realises that a short time spent in the 
careful preparation of the negative selected for 

enlarging will not only save his time subsequently, but, 
moreover, ''prevention ’’ by careful preparation of the 
negative will give better quality of results than can be 
obtained by any “сиге” applied to the enlargement in 
the majority of cases. At the same time, one must not 
attempt to make any cast-iron rule in this matter, 
because there are some few failings in the negative 
which can occasionally be better dealt with when the 
enlarged print has been made. 
Removing Foreign Matter. 

The first step is to clean the glass side of the negative 
with care, as any little speck of backing, emulsion, or 
other '' dirt" may produce a mark which the worker 
may naturally fail to locate on the film, for the very 
simple reason that it is not on the film side. 

Next, the film side should also be cleaned by rubbing 
with a bit of rag slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. Finger marks on the film may escape the atten- 
tion of the inexperienced worker, and yet may show on 
the print. In the case of stale plates, a slight stain of 
an iridescent or bluish metallic appearance is apt to 
result, and may escape attention until the film side ts 
examined by reflected light. This stain may be removed 
by rubbing with rag and methylated spirit. A bit of 
twill calico makes a good rubbing rag for this purpose. 

Retouching and Spotting 

The next step is to put the negative in the retouching 
desk and use a sheet of smooth (but not very shiny) white 
card or a sheet of quite clean white blotting-paper, as 
reflector. Either of these is to be preferred to a mirror 
reflector. One must have a good strong light on the 
reflector, so that one may easily sce the '' pinholes ” or 
clear spots caused by particles of dust on the film. 
These must be stopped out by a minute touch of water 
colour mixed with gum water, applied either with the tip 
of a very fine brush, or a clean steel mapping pen. Try 
to get both the colour and density as near to that of the 
surrounding part of the negative as possible—but it is 
better to err, if at all, on the side of putting on a little 
too much than too little pigment. Yet any great differ- 
ence should be avoided for various reasons. Ав regards 
colour, one can generally match the tint of the negative 
with lampblack and a trace of yellow ochre. 

Experience shows us that as long as there are numer- 
ous clear spots or °° pinholes "' left unattended to in the 
negative, the eye is very apt to overlook other defects, 
such as dark spots, and other uneven patches, which 
require a little retouching. After spotting out the pin- 
holes comes the retouching and strengthening of the 


over-thin parts. Now, in all retouching with pencil, 
brush, or knife, one must keep well on the conservative 
side, for it is easier, and in every way better, to add a 
little more work after a trial print shows this to be 
necessarv than it is to undo the work already done. 
This remark applies the more especially to the use of the 
knife or scraper than to the pencil. Because one can 
easily remove pencil work and begin de novo, but if too 
much be taken off with the knife, it is by no means so 
easy to make good the deficiency with the pencil. 
Removal of Scratches. 

The glass side of the negative should be examined for 
any scratches on the surface of the glass. Frequently a 
tiny scratch of this kind will produce more effect in the 
print than one might imagine. Тһе easiest way to deal 
with such scratches is to fill them up with gum water. 
A small lump of gum arabic should be kept along with 
one's retouching kit. If a fine brush be moistened with 
water and rubbed on the lump of gum, one can, in a 
few seconds, get a drop of gum solution of creamy con- 
sistency with which the crack can be filled. When the 
gum dries the scratch will be all but invisible. 

Bloching Out. 

I have, of course, assumed that the negative has 
already been chemically treated (if need be) for the 
removal of developer stain, reduced or intensified, as the 
case may have suggested. We may also suppose that а 
portion onlv of the negative is to be used for the making 
of the enlarged print. It is strongly advised that all 
parts of the negative which are not to be used be blacked 
out. A piece of thin, opaque, black paper is cut of such 
a size that when the negative is laid upon it and the 
paper folded up all round the edges of the negative, we 
have an overlap of about one-eighth of an inch or so, all 
the way round. Thus, for a quarter-plate negative (41 
by 31), the paper will measure about 44 by 34. 

In this paper, at the proper place, is cut an opening a 
shade larger than the part of the negative selected for 
enlarging. Тһе paper is laid flat down on a sheet of 
white card. Тһе negative is laid film side down оп this; 
the white card enabling us to locate the opening. Тһе 
edges of the mask are brought up and folded over on to 
the glass side—a few touches of paste enable us to fix 
the overlap to the glass side. The mask may be 
removed in a trice at any time, and no harm done to the 
film of the negative. The advantages of this system of 
masking are (1) it enables us to locate the required 
image on the enlarging easel; (2) it simplifies focussing, 
as our attention is only given to the picture part of the 
negative; (3) it minimises the quantity of scattered and 
reflected light by limiting it to the part which is to be 
used for the making of the print; (4) it is a convenience 
in the handling of the negative, and reduces the chances 
of finger-marking the film. 
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A Reply 


R.FREDERICK 
GRAVES so gently 
and  unsinuatingly 

tries to ‘‘ draw ” me in his 

recent article with the above 
title (A. P., Sept. 15), that I wax bold enough to 
occupy an hour in a country inn ten miles from anywhere 
in trying to point out some fallacies that still obsess him. 

“ No matter hos perfect. technique may be, unless 
there is a brain behind the hand there will be no work of 
arl." But there must be a brain behind the hand before 
anything, even technique, is achieved; the technical hand 
does nothing without a brain to guide it ! 

°“ Personality is the soul of the picture, etc." But 
what personality? The dead, uninspired sort gives us 
technique only, of a sort; but the living, the art per- 
sonality, gives us Art, ‘‘ the touch of life." Technique 
apart from personalitv is impossible; the only question 
is, what sort is the personality—uninspired, uninformed, 
or alive, full of suggestion? 

“*“ Would I say that the man who composed a great 
epic must have written it in copper-plate and perfect 
caligraphy before it could be qualified as art?" No; 
because the perfect caligraphy is not needed to express 
or convey the epic; it may even be printed, dear Mr. 
Graves, and that in Baskerville or the bluntest of com- 
mon types! 

“ Technique only plays its part in the production and 
reproduction." Of course, but it depends on the quality 
of the technique as to whether we sense the “ statue, 
symphony, or epic,” as the mind composed it. If a man 
cannot say out what is in him, no one will know what he 
wanted to say; the better his technique, the better his 
expressive powers, that is, the better we shall learn his 
message, know what he wants to do or say. But to 
come closer to the real subject : what is perfect technique 
in a photograph? I should say, a balanced and sugges- 
tive composition; a lighting that perfectly exhibits its 
main and characteristic beauties, its mood and meaning; 
a proper focussing and exposure to fully reveal its planes 
and gradations; this as far as the negative goes.  Print- 
ing means the same spirit and hand using the same 
living control. But, dear me, this will result in a picture 
if we are not careful! Perhaps Mr. Graves will say I 
should not have included composition or lighting, since 
they are the two things one cannot teach in photography, 
where and when to expose. But they are merely the 
living, the personal elements of the technique that 
results in the picture, if the other elements are also faith- 
fully carried out. 

A badly composed, badly lit, badly focussed and 
exposed —which implies the absence of technical know- 
ledge and skill—never yet resulted in a '' finest photo- 
graphic picture ”; unless, maybe, it was re-created in 
oils or gum, and then it was not a photograph at all, and 
the technique was reserved for the pigmenting, and that 
can't be done by the technically inefficient! And in this 
connection it is eminently satisfactory to find that 


PERSONALIT Y. 


TECHNIQUE ib. 
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INDIVIDUALIT Y. 
by FREDERICK H. EVANS. | 


‘‘ oilers ’’ are discovering that faulty negatives will not 
yield a gelatine relief that will °“ oil up ” satisfactorily; 
to get a best oil print we must make a best nega- 
tive. Technical again—dear ! dear! 

Though Tue А. P. AND Р. №. is certainly not the fittest 
medium in which to discuss a musical question, yet, as 
Mr. Graves again refers to what is apparently his pet 
aversion, the Pianola, I should like a short paragraph in 
which to dispose of him here also. I am a confirmed 
admirer of, and believer in, this best of piano-players 
from a daily use of it, when not travelling, of at least 
an hour, more often two hours. Му critical aspect of it 
is based оп a lifelong study of pianism. І vividly 
remember Arabella Goddard at the Monday Pops, and 
have heard and studied every great pianist who has 
visited London since then, down to Master Lengzel of 
last year. With all this as a background, I still con- 
sider the Pianola to be the most valuable and wonderful 
gift musical people have had made to them by modern 
science. But everything in this world of attempts— 
even we critics, Mr. Graves—has its limitations, and the 
Pianola will not, and never can, be looked to do all that 
the best trained fingers can do on the piano. For all 
that, I would like Mr. Graves to really consider, if he 
thinks it a fair test to condemn the Pianola as a mere 
soulless machine because it cannot '' give us a different 
touch on, say, three notes played simultaneously." How 
many pianists has Mr. Graves heard who can do it, and 
in how large a proportion of music does he find this 
almost miraculous nicety of touch needful? It could 
only be observed, even by so acute a listener as Mr. 
Graves, in the slowest of tempi, and only recognised by 
the very highly trained ear and brain. 

Of course, the Pianola cannot do it, nor is it needful 
that it should, for a complete and little short of perfect 
appreciation of most of the best in piano music, from 
Scarlatti, say, to Debussy. I played some little time 
back for an hour and a half to a distinguished and 
popular British musical composer, and after the first 
half hour I asked him what he thought now of the 
Pianola, as he had started in a state of militant pre- 
judice ; the reply was, “ Pon my soul, I had forgotten 
all about the thing, I was thinking only of your music! "' 
Higher praise neither I nor the Pianola could desire, 
and it should show that there is a good deal beyond 
'' perfect technique ’’ to be got from it by those who 
are musicians first, and study it as they would any 
other instrument. I feel sure if Mr. Graves could hear 
me play he would sav exactly the same, only he would 
most likely add, '' It is not the Pianola, it is you,” not 
the dead machine, but the living you. Precisely; the full 
control of its perfect technique is formed by a musicianly 
spirit, which is equivalent to my photographic doctrine, 
full technical control of our tools informed by an art 
spirit and training, neither being of any use without the 
other, in either case, Pianola or camera; and this may 
fitly, I think, Mr. Editor, dismiss technique and piano- 
players from your pages for a decade or two. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. By E. Т. HOLDING 
From the ' Salon des Refuses,” now open at the Offices of “ The A. P. and P. N. 52, Long Acre, И.С: 
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LA SÉRÉNADE, By ALFRED AND MARIE BRACEWELL. 


From the Royal Photographic Society s. Галтон, now open at the New Galery, Regent Strect, 
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IN ГІМЕ ARRAY. 


By JANET ALLAN 
From the Royal Photographic Societys Erhidition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Sizer 
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BASKET OF PEONIES. 2 | T By E. L. MARILLIER, 
From the Royal Photographic Societys Exhibition, now ofen at the New Gallery, Regent Street. 
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HOUGH the cheerful aspect of summer has 

already disappeared, we must not conclude that 

our country rambles will henceforth be deprived 

of their interesting characteristics. True the 
hedgerows are no longer smothered with a surfeit of 
multi-coloured flowers, but nature is offering us instead 
a wealth of wild fruits which, to the photographer, at 
any rate, will prove just as entertaining. 

At the present moment the oak trees are shedding 
their acorns, and we must lose no time if the camera 1S 
to record them. The same may be said of the horse and 
the edible chestnut, whilst haste must also be made if 
the walnut is to be secured, for the farmers and 
gardeners have already begun to pick them for market. 
Having obtained these fast-fleeting examples, we may 
turn our attention more leisurely to other things of 
interest. The rowan, or mountain ash, should be con- 
trasted with the true ash. The latter has clusters of 
greenish-black fruit hanging in groups, somewhat after 
the fashion of bunches of keys, hence its fruit being 
named ''keys." The former bears sprays of globular 
red berries which will require careful photographing on 
colour-corrected plates, if accurate results are to be 
anticipated. A weak light must be rigorously avoided, 
or the berries will show up as though they were not a 
vivid red, but a dull lifefless black. 


Berries and Fruit. 

The fruit of the privet is common enough this season, 
though, of course, it will only be found where the bushes 
have not been constantly clipped or visited by birds. 
With many things, we shall find it somewhat difficult to 
select our berries so that a supply of leaves will also be 
included on the same stalk, but this cannot be said of 
the privet, as its leaves remain on the branches until 
next season's supply come and shake them off. 

We all know that the hawthorn, or may, is now full 
with berries. One of the chief characteristics of this 
bush is its habit of interweaving one branch with 
another. This point might well be depicted in our 
studies, so that a correct impression may be gained. 
The hips of the wild rose, with which the hawthorn is 
often confused, are also awaiting our pleasure. Аз 
there are three kinds of them, the dog-rose, the field- 
rose, and the sweetbriar, each should be made the sub- 
ject of a picture. 

There are many other trees now bearing fruit. Let us 
recall to mind a few of them: the plane, frequently 
found thriving in towns, e.g., Victoria Embankment; 
the elder, with blackish-blue berries in clusters; the 
beech, its mast reported to be somewhat scarce in 
many parts of England this year ; the service, a tree 
resembling the rowan; the thorn apple, with its fruit 
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having much the same outward appearance as the horse- 
chestnut; and the spindle tree, possessing delicate pink 
berries. 

Of specimens other than the foregoing, attention 
should be given to the woody nightshade, a tall plant 
belonging to the potato family. In photographing this 
example it is a good plan to select a spray where the 
berries range in colour from green through yellow to 
crimson, for it is one of its characteristics to possess 
(ruit of a variety of tints on the same bunch. Bryony, 
sometimes confused with the woody nightshade, has 
also many points of interest. 

Method of Work. 

In making studies of all the above, it will be extremely 
difficult to snap them on the trees or bushes as they 
grow. Usually, the berries will not only be hung out 
of reach of the camera, but in such a way that they will 
be constantly vibrating; in addition, any picture made 
under natural circumstances will necessarily depict the 
subjects on a small scale. Considering all these points, 
it is suggested then that a large and generous portion 
of the branch bearing the fruit should be cut off and 
carried home to be photographed. Once there, it may 
be taken at leisure, under favourable lighting condi- 
tions, and on a scale, if desired, equal to that of nature. 
The background, too, may be chosen to suit the special 
requirements, leaves may be picked off to avoid crowd- 
ing and confusion, whilst the fruit can easily be poscd' 
so as to stand out plainly from all surrounding foliage. 
We must be careful, however, to obtain a portion of the- 
plant large enough to allow the leaves to hang naturally. 

Fungi. 

October is undoubtedly the month for dealing witli 
fungi. At present they can be found on almost any 
piece of waste meadow ground, especially if at all 
damp. There are hundreds of varieties, and some arc 
extremely difficult to recognise. It may be well for 
London readers to remember, if a doubtful specimen 
cannot be identified after referring to the available text- 
books, etc., that a good deal of assistance may be 
obtained by comparing the unknown variety with the 
models of fungi on exhibition at the South Kensington 
Museum. Ав these subjects are very frail, it will be 
absolutely imperative that they should be photographed 
amidst their natural surroundings. Those that are 
found in the grass or on tree stumps are easily managed, 
but others, such as the prickly cap, which grow high up 
on tree trunks, are more difficult; for them a low-power 
telephoto lens, a planiscope, for instance, is almost 
necessary. Orthochromatic plates and a suitable screen 
are essential, as the colours range from pale yellow to 
orange brown and bright scarlet. 
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HERE was once an exceedingly clever weaver 
who set up his loom in a city of Germany. The 
people saw this weaver making all the motions 
of weaving, and yet they could discern neither 

woof nor web, so they told the king. 

The king visited the weaver, who received him on his 
threshold, explaining that he was making some mystic 
cloth of gold, visible only to the pure of heart. His 
majesty then entered the workshop, and after listening 
to the weaver's explanation of a marvellous pattern, 
all floreated and diapered, pretended to examine the 
same lest he should seem to lack purity of heart. 

The nobles and ladies purchased this imaginary 
material, fashioned it into imaginary garments, and 
wore it publicly. The wicked scoffed inwardly, but the 
good professed to admire the texture lest they should be 
found guilty of evil thinking. 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., have just added to their 
exhibit in the Fountain Court at the New Gallery an interest- 
ing group of portraits taken with the Dallmeyer-Bergheim 
lens, by Messrs. Notman and Son, Montreal. They are fine 
examples of “ straight photography " in sepia platinotype, and 
bear comparison with the works of the English masters in por- 
Hue which are shown in the various sections of the exhi- 

ition. 


The Glasgow Art Circle.—The work of the season has been 
opened by an address by the president, A. Н. Duncan. It is a 
difficult matter to find a presidential theme that shall be new 
and novel; in fact, one might almost say that it is impossible 
to find a theme that some grumbler will not say has been done 
before. Mr. Duncan's lecture was a plea for personality in 
photography, and, talking of printing processes, he spoke of the 
lamentable spectacle of a capable worker deserting a process of 
which he is master and exhibiting in the /atest printing process 
simply because it is the latest, and before he has mastered its 
technicalities. To be odd, Mr. Duncan tritely remarked, is not 
the same as to be pictorial. Pictures are a study in harmony 
or contrast, but let them be pictures, not oddities where the 
Pictorial has been thrown to the winds that the odd may pre- 
vail. Individuality should mark the work of each қуа кекті ола 
and if we have not yet got the length of one exposure опе pic- 
ture, the mark of individuality in our pictures should be as 
good as the signature to an artist's work. А high ideal should 
be cultivated, and should not be lost sight of in the mere names 
of a process, however good or new the process may be—a pro- 
oess is only a process, after all; it is the personality that counts, 
and not the process, camera, lens, or any part of the apparatus. 
If the photographer in his work is led, for however brief a time, 
to think not only of the beauties of nature, but of the Creator 
of all these things, his work has not been in vain. Тһе secre- 
tary has undoubtedly been afoot; his programme includes 
J. Craig Annan, who will lecture on “ Photography as a Means 
of Artistic Expression," and J. M. Whitehead, who will give а 
one-man show. Тһе members maintain their old enthusiasm, 
and a successful season is anticipated. 


The Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society will commence the 
winter session on October 16. А full syllabus has been рге- 
pared, and demonstrations will be given on all subjects, first 
of which will take place on Friday, October 23, at 8.30 p.m., 
on °“ Developers and Development." The hon. sec. will be 
pleased to hear from any amateur in the neighbourhood desir- 
ous of joining the society. Applications and all enquiries 
should be made to 8, Adys Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 
The $Society's headquarters are 148, High Street, Peck- 
ham, S. E. 
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Suddenly a little child cried, “ They've nothing on! ” 
and the bubble burst. 
II. 


There was an exceedingly clever photographer who is 
still living. This photographer met with a serious failure, 
and made a portrait that was without form and void. 

Remembering the story of the weaver, the photo- 
grapher sent this picture to the Salon. Не was wise, 
for the hanging committee feared to reject it, and the 
critics and public feared to scoff, lest they should be 
termed Philistines. 

Some of the most honest amongst the Links owned 
that they could not understand No. 71 of the 1908 
Salon; others hypnotised themsclves, until at last they 
imagined they could understand it; a few, alas, pro- 
fessed to admire this abortion. 

Then a little child cried, “ He has sent in a waster, 
to mock us! ” and the bubble burst. 
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Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society.—At the annual 
general meeting, held on the 3oth ult., the hon. secretary's 
annual report showed the Society to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with a substantial cash balance in hand. E. H. Roberts 
was elected president for the ensuing year. А. С. Buckham 
has undertaken the duties of secretary in place of Mr. Harrap, 
who has resigned. Тһе hon. secretary will be pleased to hear 
from any lady or gentlemen desirous of becoming members, and 
to furnish all particulars. His address is 103, Borough Road, 
S.E. Meetings are held every Wednesday at 8 p.m., and an 
excellent syllabus of lectures and demonstrations has been 
arranged. 


A course of Practical Instruction, both elementary and 
advanced, is to be given at the Blackheath Road L.C.C. Science 
School on Monday and Friday evenings from 7.15 to 9.45 p.m. 
А complete syllabus may be obtained on application to the sec- 
retary at the school, or any other information may be obtained 
from the lecturer. А great feature of this class is its photo- 
graphic library for the use of students for home reading. An 
exhibition of students! work is held annually, and medals and 
plaques are offered for competition. The fee of 2s. 6d. admits 
to all benefits from September to June. Special attention is 
given to all students desirous of taking the photographic exami- 
nations of the London Chamber of Commerce and City Guilds. 


Lantern Slide Sets for Photographic Societies.—Hon. secs., 
please note. Messrs. Staley and Co., of 10, Thavies Inn, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., inform us that they have ready for exhi- 
bition before the photographic societies during the coming 
season a fine set of lantern slides. These slides have been 
made with the Series II. Е/5.6 Euryplan amastigmat, by Mr. 
Fincham on a journey from Paris through Chartres to 
Grenoble, and will number about 120 slides. Messrs. Staley 
will start booking dates from January next. The firm also 
inform us that they received so many applications last year 
for the loan of the set of Dutch slides that they were obliged 
to refuse several societies, and are therefore booking dates for 
the coming season for those societies who had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the slides last year. They have now only a 
few dates open for the Dutch slides. 


Postal Photographic Club.—The members of the Club will 
have their annual meeting to view the autumn photographic 
exhibitions on October 14. The New Gallery will be visited 
in the morning, and the Photographic Salon at 3.30 p.m. After 
having partaken of the tea provided by the Salon at 4.30, 
doubtless the members of the Postal Club will feel sufficiently 
revived to come along and inspect the exhibition of “ rejects ” 
at the offices of THE А.Р. AND P. М. 
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PERMANENCY ВҮ TONING: 


The not unnatural inclination of the amateur photo- 
grapher towards methods that are easy, rapid, and 
economical is perhaps responsible for the reversion 
during recent years to the combined toning and fixing 
baths of about fifty vears ago; baths to which gold was 
added, but frequently the warm brown tone was chiefly 
due to sulphur. In the early and mid sixties these com- 
bined baths fell into disrepute, as many prints so pro- 
duced had been observed to fade rapidly, and gold toning 
before fixation became almost universal. А thorough 
toning with gold, palladium, iridium, or platinum may be 
regarded as giving to the silver print the greatest prac- 
ticanle measure of lastingness; and gold, though perhaps 
not equal to platinum or iridium on the score of per- 
manency, has three quite material advantages : the work 
is easy, even though rather complex; inspection shows 
whether a satisfactory amount of the precious metal is 
deposited, and a rather wide range of tones may be 
obtained. Herr Waldemar Weissermel, in the Photo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, gives instructions for a 
thorough toning with gold; such toning, in fact, as may 
replace two-thirds or more of the silver by the more 
lasting metal. Ап ordinary modern printing-out paper 
may be used, whether the base is gelatine or collodion, 
the exposure in the printing frame must be so prolonged 
as to almost obliterate or '' burn ош” the image, оп 
removal from the printing frame the print must be 
washed in several changes of water to remove all traces 
of soluble silver salts, and all is now ready for the actual 
deposition of gold, the bath used being as follows :— 
Water 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 4 fluid drachms, gold 
chloride 30 grains. The print should remain in this bath 
until the denser parts of the image appear reddish violet 


MAGNETIC AND THERMIC INFLUENCES ON 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 

The older photographic workers шау remember experiments 
by Braham, Reichenbach and others regarding the influence of 
magnetic poles on the photographic plate, it being asserted that 
a developable impression results from the magnetic influence. 
Those, however, who have studied the matter can scarcely fail 
to realise the difficulties that beset such investigations, and it is 
interesting to find an indirect confirmation in recent researches 
by Berndt, detailed in the September issue of the Journal of {ле 
Chemical Society, which show that, in certain instances, the 
heat due to solution is affected by a magnetic field. А remark- 
able pamphlet published at Antwerp, and entitled *' La Photo- 
graphie de l'Invisible," has come into our hands; arguments as 
to occult or psychic influence on the photographic plate being 
put forward on extremely slender bases. Thus, for example, 
the markings that the fingers will produce on a plate while in 
the developing solution, are attributed, not to heat, but to a 
spiritual influence. Ап experienced photographer will often 
bring about active local development by applying his fingers to 
the back of the plate while it is held face downwards in the 
developing bath, and by the exercise of care and delicacy in 
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VIOLET AND BLUE TONES BY GOLD. 


by transmitted light, after which there must be ten 
minutes' washing, and the foundation of the gold deposit 
being thus laid the print is transferred into an ordinary 
combined fixing and toning bath containing ammonium 
sulphocyanide. Іп this bath the toning action con- 
tinues, and the print, at first bluish-violet, becomes red- 
lilac, and passes through a number of tints, the final 
stage being cornflower blue. 

So thorough a replacement of the silver image by 
gold as is involved in the method described, naturally 
entails the use of a considerable amount of chloride of 
gold. The author cautions those who employ the pro- 
cess against carrying portions of one solution into 
another, as departures from what may be termed 
'* chemical cleanliness ’’ lead to stains or spots. Хо 
formula is given for the final combined bath, but the fol- 
lowing may be taken as an exemplar formula :— Water 
1 pint, hypo 5 oz., ammonium sulphocyanide 5 drachms, 
and fused sodium acetate 3 drachms. These ingredients 
being completely dissolved, an addition is made of 
2 drachms of alum dissolved in 5 oz. of water. А few 
cuttings (about 6 square inches) of unfixed printing-out 
paper are allowed to remain for a day in the solution, 
after which the liquid is filtered, and the following is 
added : Water 5 oz., gold chloride 15 grains, апа 
ammonium chloride 30 grains. 

The above may be regarded, in the main, as a plea for 
the use of the noble or precious metals as toning agents, 
and, further, as a plea for thorough toning with these 
metals. Although it is roughly estimated that two- 
thirds or more of the silver is replaced by gold in carrv. 
ing out the above-mentioned process, it should be 
remembered that complete substitution is possible. 
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touch the local treatment with the fingers may be on the film 
side. 


ROLL FILM COATED ON BOTH SIDES WITH 
EMULSION. 


A German publication refers to а revival of Warnerke's 
system of coating both sides of the roll film with emulsion ; this 
being an admirable preventive of halation, and, moreover, the 
system acts in a partially automatic way, as a preventive of 
mischief from specks or defects. Іп addition there is the advan- 
tage of non.curling. 


ABRADING THE FILM BY FRICTION WITH 
ALCOHOL. 


It 16 general knowledge that strong alcohol, if rubbed on the 
surface of a gelatino-bromide negative with a cloth, or the tip 
of a finger, will cut into the film and produce the effect of 
local reduction. In the September number of Photo Studia, M. 
Albert de Crosnes emphasises the value of wooden points or 
stumps covered with tow, as a means of frictioning the film 
with alcohol, especially when the aim is rather fine retouching. 
The tow itself is rather abrasive, and the abrasive effect may 
be increased by mixing tripoli with the alcohol. 
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latter being revolved with a spiral axis so that it rises 
alwavs, and thus, similar to a phonograph record, differ- 
ent successive portions of the transparency come con- 
tinuallv before P, and thus the amount 

of light which passes through the pic-  * 
ture and is then reflected on to the 
selenium cell is proportional to the 
densitv of the photograph each instant. 
An electric current from a battery B 
passes through the cell S, and passes 
thence into the telephone line as 
shown. 

The earlv difficulty with selenium 
was that it did not respond with 
sufficient rapidity to the quick 
changes in the light falling upon it. 
But Prof. Korn has overcome this by 
utilising a second compensating cell, 
of low resistance and high inertia, 

| В which, placed in a “ bridge ’ with 
pP the original cell of high resistance and small 
in the now obsolete way to be anticipated. It is inertia, causes the response to be very rapid and to start 
possible to have a picture in London of some event and finish abruptly. 
which has taken place in Paris an hour, or less, after The compensated method enables the transmission 


HE telegraphing of pictures to-dav occupies а 
fixed position amongst commercial scientific 
processes. It is being used in England, 
France, and Germany for journalistic purposes, 

and enables photographs of current events sent by post 


1 


The picture as it 
appears in the press, 
but without fine etch- 
ing or working up 
of any description. 


the event has taken place, the only 
obstacle being the inability, 
during the daytime, to obtain the 
telephone line if it does not happen 
to be free. 

The apparatus in daily use by 
the Daily Mirror, which is the in- 
vention of Professor Korn, of 
Munich, has already Бееп 
described іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, and can easily be 
understood by means of the 
diagram shown above. On the 
left-hand side is seen a diagram- 
matic representation of the send- 
ing apparatus. L is a Nernst 
lamp with single filament, C a 
condensing lens; and a beam of 
light is optically arranged to pass 
through a glass cylinder K, so 
that at P it is practically a 
'' point"; after passing through 
the cylinder, it is reflected by a 
45 deg. prism upwards on to a 
selenium cell S. This cell has the 
peculiar property of varying in its 
electrical resistance, according to 
the amount of light which falls 
upon it, the resistance dropping 
as much as 50 per cent. when 
illuminated. 

Now a photographic enlarge- 
ment upon celluloid, i.e., a flexible 
transparency, 1s wrapped round 
and attached to the cylinder, the 
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Tue First LADY CAB-DRIVER ім Paris. 


Telegraphed from Paris to London in twelve 
minutes. The picture same size as received. 
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of a photograph, 13 by 24 centi- 
metres in size, to be carried out in 
twelve minutes, the glass cylinder 
rising one millimetre in each re- 
volution; a spiral line nearly 
one millimetre in thickness is thus 
used to vary the resistance of the 
selenium cell, being expanded by 
a lens system so as to cover the 
whole cell. 

The cylinder is revolved by 
means of an electro-motor, which 
generates a small alternating 
current sufficient to work a fre- 
quency meter, the latter showing 
at a glance the precise speed at 
which the motor is running. Тһе 
picture, as explained below, is re- 
ceived on another cylinder, or 
drum (M in fig. 1), and this 15 
worked by a similar motor, but at 
a slightly greater speed, so that M 
completes its revolution a moment 
before К does во. It is then auto- 
matically stopped by a check, the 
motor continuing and working 
against a friction clutch. When, 
however, the cylinder K in the 
sending machine has completed its 
revolution, a special contact is 
made which sends an electric 
signal through the line; this 
actuates a “© relay,” which causes 
a magnet to remove the check in 
the receiver, and thus M starts off 
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again in unison with K. By this delicate and ingenious 
method of synchronism the two cylinders are made to 
revolve in absolute concord. 

The transmitting motor is usually run at about 49.5 
revolutions per second, the receiving motor at 50. 5 per 
second, so that M only rests for a fraction of a second 
when checked each time. Each motor is provided with 
a very delicate sliding resistance, by means of which its 
speed can be regulated with extreme precision. 

The receiving instrument in the Korn apparatus is 
even more ingenious than the sending part. In fig. 1, 
La is a Nernst lamp which, by means of the condensing 
lens С», concentrates a beam of light upon а small 
piece of magnesium foil F, which 
is attached to two exceedingly 
fine silver wires, through which 
the current flows which is re- 
ceived from the sending instru- 
ment. These fine silver wires 
are placed in a very powerful 
magnetic field, and move laterally 
therein according to the strength 
of the current passing through 
them. By a small lens system 
the shadow cast by foil just 
covers a triangular diaphragm 
placed in the optic axis, so that 
when it is in the position of rest 
(corresponding to the deepest 
* shadow ” in the transparency, 
and therefore to minimum cur- 
rent), the aperture is quite 
covered, and hence no light can 
pass through the dark-box on to 
the receiving film at P. The 
beam which passes through the 
triangular aperture is condensed 
down to almost a point image 
(real) on the receiving film, which 
is attached to the drum, and 
which revolves synchronously 
with the sending cvlinder. 

A photo-telegraphic picture, 
as transmitted by the Korn apparatus, consists in 
reality, therefore, of a continuous spiral line of light, 
broadening or thinning according to the intensity of the 
original photograph, and the opening or closing of the 
triangular aperture by the shadow of the foil F. A 
picture transmitted from Paris to the Daily Mirror office 
is seen on the previous page, where the spiral line 
becomes, on removing the picture from the receiving 
drum, a series of parallel lines inclined at a very small 
angle to the end of the photograph. 

The Daily Mirror installed the first apparatus in this 
country, in November, 1907, and communication with 
Paris was then established. Pictures of topical subjects 
—mostly portraits—are transmitted almost nightly, 
and one has already become quite familiar with the daily 
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‘° photo-telegraphic portrait." Тһе whole system is 
being demonstrated at the Franco-British Exhibition, 
in the Daily Mirror's pavilion, and the Paris picture is 
received every evening at 7 p.m., the line permitting. 
In October last year the writer was present at the first 
trials between Berlin and Paris, and assisted in the 
transmission of a number of pictures between the two 
capitals, most of which were signally successful. 
The two hundred volt battery used in transmitting 
sends only a very minute current to the receiving 
machine, as the resistance of the selenium cells is very 
high. Тһе maximum current, corresponding to the 
brightest part of the picture, is rarely more than one 
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apparatus for receiving and sending photographs by wire. 
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milli-ampére, and often less than .5 milli-ampére. In wet 
weather there is a considerable amount of induction from 
neighbouring lines, and at times one can distinguish 
distinct Morse messages across the pictures, whilst 
regular bands or stripes across them are caused some- 
times by the Baudot telegraphic system in use in Paris. 

When experimenting between London and Paris the 
Daily Mirror has the use of the telephone line at 7 p.m., 
but when working between Paris and Berlin the time 
is invariably two o’clock in the early morning. London 
and Berlin have been put in telephonic communication 
at 2 a.m. on several occasions for experimental work, 
but no really successful picture has so far been trans- 
mitted, though there is every reason to believe that 
future trials will be successful. 
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Redhill and District Camera Clubs.—The tenth annual exhibi- 
tion will be held in the King's Hall, Colman Institute, Redhill, 
on November 20. The judges will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
and Tatton Winter, R.B.A. There are open classes in addition 
to those reserved for members only, and medals and certificates 
will be awarded. Entry forms can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, ]. Paterson, Ness House, Redhill, and must be 
returned to him not later than November 7. 

The Editors of the international review, Za Fotografa 
Artistica, in Turin, inform us that their director, Annibale 
Cominetti, has recently been made Knight of the Crown of 


Italy. The distinction conferred by His Majesty the King of 
Italy on the proposal of S. E. the Minister of Public Instruc- 
поп is a proof of the high esteem in which the director is 
held for his long and disinterested work in art matters. 


Watford Camera Club's Exhibition.—The Club will hold its 
sixth annual exhibition on October 28 and 29. There are 
several open classes, including one for novices, who have 
not previously taken an award in any exhibition. The judge 
wil be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entries close October 22, 
and full particulars may be obtained from W. Branch, гоо. 
High Street, Watford. 
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The Prize Lantern Slides for 1908 start for their six months' tour on October 20. 
The itinerary has been arranged to fit dates, and to make the rail 
Any society desiring these slides for an evening should endeavour to fix time and place in 


Societies where the slides will be shown, and the dates. 
Journeys as short as possible. 
accordance with the list. 
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“a. D. AND Р. М.” PRIZE LANTERN SLIDES. 


The following is the list of 


19c8-9. Dec. 17—Longton. Feb. 9—Workington. 

Oct. ao—Chichester. » 21--І.сек. »  16—Carlisle (Border City). 
»  22—Dover. » 22—Hanley. »  17—Carlisle and County. 
»  23—Sutton. » o 23—Chester. »  22—Barrow-in-Furness. 

»  26—Salisbury. »  29—Burnley. ә  23—Preston. 
»  28—Stratford (G.E.R. Mechanics’). »  3e—Horwich. » 2§—Hull. 
»  3o—Clerkenwell (Wrench S.S.). »  31— Rochdale. »  26—Goole. 

Nov. 2—Margate. Jan. 4—0Oldham. Mar. 1—Cleveland (Middlesbrough). 
i 3—Faversham. 2 6—Dukinfeld. 25 3—bouth Shields. 

E $—Southend. E 7—Leigh. Pe 4—Tynemouth. 

Yi g—Southampton. jü 8—Bury. a 8—Jarrow. 

»  11—Acton. »  11—Widnes. 2 9—Blyth. 

»  1a—Richmond. »,  I2—St. Helens. »  Ia—Aberdceen. 

»  17—Watíord. »  14—Bolton. »  17—Dennistoun. 

ә  18—Bedford. » 1§—Brighouse. »  19—Wishaw. 

»  19—Leicester. »  18—Scarborough. »  2z2—Glasgow and W. of Scotland. 
ә  20—Loughborough. ^», 2o—Huddersfield. » 23--Аігагіе (Monklands) 
»  23—Boston (Y.P.U.). 4. c2—Bradley. » 26—Harthill. 

»  24—Boston (C.C.). 4,  28—Attercliffe (P.S.). »  3o—Glasgow (Southern). 
»  a6—Rugby. 4.  28—Attercliffe (Friends! P.S.). Apr. 1—Glasgow (Eastern). 
»  a8—Edgbaston. 4 o 29g—St. Matthews’ (Sheffield). T 5—Belfast (Ulster P.5.). 

Dec. 2—Coventry. Feb. 2—Nelson. n 6—Belfast (Y. M.C.A.). 

Р 7—К idderminster. е 3—Chorley. “ »  15$—Limerick. 
4—Darwen. »  26—Great Yarmouth. 


ер 8—H ereford. МЫ 
ГҮ 10—C агай. [E 
»  1$—Neath. 33 


$—Colne. 


8—Grange-over-Sands. 


» 28—Portsmouth. 
30—Lincoln. 


May ж-ӛһейеій. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE enormous number of entries for the “ Straight " and 

“ Manipulated " Print Competition does not appear to have 
greatly affected the number of entries in the Weekly Competi- 
tion. We were quite prepared to note a sudden decrease in the 
number or quality of prints sent in for the Weekly Competition 
in view of the fact that so many of the frequent competitors 
were also competing in the Special Competition. The sizes of 
the prints, however, are generally smaller in the competition 
for the week ending October 2, but the prize pictures are still 
up to the usual standard. 


The First Prize is awarded to Dr. Humphrey, 8, St. John’s 
Street, Chichester. (Title of print, “ The Awakening.") Tech- 
nical data: Marion iso. plate; Rodinal developer; Aldis lens, 
F/6; September; 1-sth second. 

The Second Prize to E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worth. 
ing. (Title of print, “А Sunlit Glade.") Technical data: 
Barnet ortho. plate (backed); about 1 sec.; Cooke lens, F/8; 
5 p.m. ; amidol. i 

The Extra Prize to G. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. 
(Title of print, “ Once an Easy Task.") Technical data: 
Edwards’ iso. plate (backed); 10 sec.; portrait lens, F/8; 
2 p.m.; September; pyro-soda developer; Lilywhite Cream 
Crayon bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Wm. Knipe, 3, Hazeldene Villas, Tad- 
caster, Yorks. (Title of print, “ A Study in Profile.") Tech- 
nical data: Imperial S.S. ortho.; 5 sec.; euryscope, F/6; 
6 p.m. ; June; pyro-soda developer; platinum. 

The Beginners! Prize to A. V. Elsdon, 88, Elliscombe Road, 
Charlton, S.E. (Title of print, * In Parham Park, Sussex.") 
Technical data: Paget XXX ; Wray R.R. lens; pyro-ammonia ; 
enlarged from quarter-plate on Lilywhite bromide. 


Hen. Mentions. 

* Mist on the River," by J. W. Dobson, 24, North Bridge 
Street, Sunderland. 

* A Guardian of the Moor," by W. Harper, 13o, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

* The Hills at Sunset," by D. Lumgair, The Priory, Selkirk. 

“ Sunrise," by Н. B. Bradley, 143, Ashton New Road, Bes- 
wick, Manchester. 

* Portrait," by W. W. Hammond, 38a, St. Andrew's Street, 
Cambridge. 

* A Sunlit Corner," by H. L. Stansfield, 368, Burnley Road, 
Colne. 

* Windless," by John Wood, 2o, Welton Mount, Leeds. 

* A Break in the Clouds," by E. W. Barlow, Ditton Lodge, 
Stourwood, Bournemouth. 

* The Mill," by J. R. Moult, 2, Prospect Terrace, Bishophill, 
York. 

“ The Edge of the Moor," by Newton Gibson, Hebden Bridge. 


“ The Sunlit Door," by C. Е. Smith, “ Purston," Woodcote 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. 

" The Woodman,” by Bertram Сох, 12, Queen's Crescent, 
Lincoln. 


Cless I. 


Miss G. Openshaw, Bury (2); A. G. Else, St. Helens; F. J. 
Nierbauer, Camberwell; J. C. Malden, W. Kensington; A. F. 
Ball, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Т. Findle, Colne; N. Gibson, 
Hebden Bridge (2); C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; H. M. 
Hames, Boston; W. E. Cork, Nelson; А. D. Robertson, 
Swanley Junction; J. Hesford, St. Helens; J. A. Lomax, Car- 
diff; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court, W.; A. Wenborn, 
Homerton, N.E.; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech (2); W. D. Embry, 
lowestoft; E. J. Hoult, Birmingham; D. and С. Smith, Staf- 
ford; S. W. Smith, Plymouth; К. M. D. Davies, Beckenham; 
D. L. Richards, Merthyr Tydfil; H. E. Anson, Sydenham ; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; W. Pye, Gainsborough; W. Н. 
Hawker, Bristol; T. S. Irvin, N. Shields. 


Class II. 


S. Rhodes, Burton-on-Trent; Miss May Barker, Cambridge 
(2); T. W. Donald, Helensburgh; J. Pilkington, Brooklands; 
A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton; Miss Wray, Settle; D. B. 
Lennard, Hadleigh; Chas. Green, Birkenhead (2); C. Jones, 
Dawlish; F. Roberts, Swindon; J. Hesford, St. Helens; A. D. 
Robertson, Swanley Junction; J. Laing, Birmingham; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park, W. (2); F. J. Spinks, Bradford; 
W. Hume, Harthill; Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; A. G. Else, St. 
Helens; W. T. Barker, Poplar, E.; T. Aitken, Lerwick; A. S. 
Ashford, Frome; Miss G. Nash, Bishops Stortford; F. Richard- 
son, Penzance; T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; S. Shackleton, 
Nelson; W. P. Barker, Hull; E. J. Drake, Bridgwater; A. F. 
Middleton, Upton Park, E.; A. K. Croad, Glasgow; Miss E. C. 
Galloway, Bedford; F. C. Prior, Anerley, S.E. 


Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Chas. Green, Birkenhead ; Miss Pleasance Bruce, Burnham; 
E. J. Thomas, Witney ; G. B. Clark, Edinburgh; P. J. Collins, 
Croydon ; W. M. Foster, Кейегіпр; H. Limbrick, Birmingham; 
Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; J. С. Richardson, Clacton-on-Sea ; 
O. Chapman, Sandbach; C. Jones, Dawlish; W. A. Page, 
Chelmsford; C. V. N. Shortland, Hampstead (2); J. Watts, 
Deddington; J. Kerby, Stafford; F. Hallam, Dudlev ; Miss M. 
E. Power, Waterford; С. Waugh, Dudley; D. Hutchison, Not- 
tingham; J. Howard, Norton-le-Moors; A. S. Norton, Nor. 
wich; F. Rust, Sale; P. Robson, Ryton; W. F. Bewley, New. 
castle-on- Tyne; W. Longmuir, Larkhall; Chas. Green, Birken- 
head ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster. 
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general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
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Grains, Grams, and С.С. 
Can you please tell a beginner the difference between grain, 
gram, and gramme? What does c.c. stand for? What is 
100 C.C.? А BEGINNER. 


Gram and gramme are only two different ways of spelling the 
same thing. The gram is equivalent to 17.43 grains. But for 
all practical purposes we may take this as 174, or indeed in most 
ordinary cases as 17, grains. The letters c.c. stand for cubic 
centimetre. This is practically equivalent to 17 minims. Thus, 
100 C.C. is 1,700 minims, or practically 34 fluid ounces. 


Faulty Exposure, etc. 
(1) I have a negative of an interior which was insufficiently 
exposed. Тһе arches and pillars are dense enough, but 
the near choir stalls in foreground are too thin, although 
the details are fully visible. Ought this to be reduced 
with ammonium persulphate? (2) I have a negative of the 
reredos, which was over-exposed, and consequently slightly 
fog-veiled. Is there any better way of removing fog than 
with Farmer's reducer, which I find stains the plate a 
yellow colour? Is Blitzski's reducer better? 
Е. FOSDYKE. 


(1) If the shadow detail is already very thin, you are likely 
to make matters worse by reducing. In this case your best 
plan will be to make a positive, either by contact or through 
the camera, and from this make a new negative. For your 
positive and new negative use a slow plate (backed, of course). 
Give enough exposure to penetrate the densest part, and 
develop with dilute rodinal. (2) Belitzski's reducer, if stored 
in the dark, keeps for some time in working order, but, beyond 
this, presents little, if any, advantage. over the Farmer 
method. By employing the following procedure stains may 
be avoided. First immerse the negative in hypo (fixing bath) 
solution, which must be clean and previously unused, and let it 
there remain for ten minutes. Meanwhile prepare the reducer 
by taking 2 oz. of this clear fixing bath in a graduate. 
Pick out a bit of potass. ferricyanide about the size of a 
large pea. Hold this under the tap for three or four seconds, 
so as to wash off any adhering powder. This should leave 
you a deep ruby red crystal. Throw this into the graduate. 
Crush the crystal with a knob.ended glass rod, and stir until 
the fine particles are dissolved. Remove your negative to a 
clean dish, and pour over it your developer, being careful 
to avoid permitting any undissolved particles to pass. The 
safest plan is to filter the reducer by putting a bit of cotton- 
wool in the throat of a funnel and filtering it. It quickly 
passes through the wool, which catches any solid particles. As 
soon as the reducer changes colour, throw it away and make 


a fresh lot. 


Damp Walls, etc. 
Having moved into a new house recently, I stored my 
camera, etc., on a shelf near the wall, and now find it has 
tarnished and works very stiffly. Will the damp have 


affected plates, P.O.P. and negatives, etc. 2 
F. E. T. (Oxford). 


For the storing of all photographic apparatus and materials 
one should select a dry and cool place. Open out your camera, 
removing ground glass, lens panel, etc., and place it on the top 
of cupboard or bookcase in a dry room, or one 1n which a fire 
is often used. Ав it dries the working parts will move more 
easily. Do not attempt any lubricant, such as oil, etc., for the 
woodwork, but moving parts of metal on metal may have just 
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a minute trace of best machine oil. We cannot possibly say 
if the damp has affected your plates and P.O.P. This you сап 
easily find out for yourself. Any negatives that you value may 
be put in a plate rack and left on the kitchen mantelpiece over- 
night. If the boxes or wrappers of the paper or plates show any 
signs of damp you had better transfer the plates and paper to 
other dry boxes or wrappers. 


Camera Permit. 
Who must I apply to for permission to photograph inside a. 
cathedral? Is there any charge? STUDENS. 


Write legibly, politely, and concisely to * The Right Rev. the 
Dean of ——, Тһе Deanery,” etc., and enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. А fee is charged іп some places ; 
in others no fee is charged. In the latter case it is customary 
E add a contribution to the restoration fund or fabric repairs. 

ox. 


Developers from Gaslight and Bromide Papers. 
Can I use the same developer for gaslight and bromide 
papers? If so, can you give me a good formula? 
R. WHITE. 


Yes, you can use most, if not all, the gaslight developers for 
bromide work, but it is generally advisable to dilute the gas- 


light developer for bromide paper. Below are two good 
developers : — 
GASLIGHT PAPERS. 
i2 dC EH T 10 OZ. 
Soda. sulphité оао eene ete I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ................................... 2 gr. 
AnidoL ао ties ox cte Pro амалдан pins 50 gr. 
BROMIDE PAPERS. 
Water xed ei T IO OZ 
Soda ӨШІрімезесевау ныл SE NIU Ыр j oz 
Potassium Әтопійе.................................... 5 gr. 
AMIGO] | оогоор rt Sane 25 gr. 


Both these developers should be used within twenty-four hours 
of their being prepared, as they do not keep. 


Fixing Bromide Prints. 
How can I tell when a bromide print is thoroughly fixed, 
for after the first few seconds after immersion in the fixing 
bath I can see no alteration? JEx. B. 


One cannot tell by merely looking at the print. But the safest 
plan is to use plenty of fixing bath and allow plenty of time, 
being careful to see that the bath is not colder than бо deg. F., 
and that the prints do not stick together nor float on the top 
so as to be exposed to the air. Allow one ounce of fixing bath, 
usual strength, for each quarter-plate print, and give it ten 
minutes, 7.e., for a dozen quarter-plate prints use 12 oz. of 
fixing bath, and then throw it away. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada TP 99 9% 6s. 6d. „э Т; É 13s. 
Other Countries ^ » 75. 6d. 33 N 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WaTsON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The ‘‘ Salon des Refusés,’’ at the offices of THE A. Р. 
AND Р.Х., has become not only a great success from the 
point of view of the visitors, but its complete justifica- 
tion has been generally acknowledged by the more im- 
portant organs of the Press in the most felicitous terms. 
In the present issue appear several reproductions of 
pictures from the walls of the little gallery at 52, Long 
Acre, in addition to others appearing at the Royal and 
Salon. Тһе visitor to London to see the exhibitions has 
an unusual treat this year, as in addition to the shows at 
the New Gallery and Pall Mall, he can see the highly 
interesting Salon des Refusés at Long Acre, and may 
then still further regale himself with an inspection of a 
small collection of “ giant '' gum prints in multi-colour 
at the offices of our contemporary, ‘‘ The B. J.," 24, 
Wellington Street. These prints are by Messrs. T. and 
D. Hofmeister апа Н. W. Müller, and admirably 


demonstrate the Тешопіс temperament in pictorial 
work. ә S9 6 


The entries for the Annual Lantern-slide Competition 
appear to be well up to the average, but at the time of 
going to press it has not been possible to arrive at a final 
Judgment in the various classes, owing to the numbers 
entered. We hope to announce the prizewinners in the 
next issue. е ® % 


On page 360 we publish the list to date of bookings 
for THE A. P. ахр P. N. Prize Lantern Slides. Тһе 
dates run well into Mav, 1909, but there are occasional 
small blanks between the time of the starting of the tour 
on Oct. 20 and the last date. Secretaries of societies 
which may be advantageously situated geographically in 
regard to the tour may still be able to squeeze in an 
evening for the slides. А careful inspection of the pub- 
lished list should therefore be made, and, if possible, we 
will endeavour to fit in any other dates, provided the rail 
journeys permit of easy delivery to the next on the list. 
We must ask the kind co-operation of our friends the 
hon. secretaries to assist in making the tour a success, 
and this can only be achieved by the prompt dispatch of 
the slides after use, and notifying us of times of arrival 
and sending off. We shall also be glad to know imme- 
diately of any damage the slides sustain in the course of 
their long journey. e е g 


The arrangements for the forthcoming international 
photographic exhibition which opens early next year in 
Dresden are nearing completion. It is already an- 
nounced that travelling parties will Ве organised for 
tours in various parts of Germany, and speciallv 
appointed committees are at work arranging the details. 
The State railways of Germany offer reduced carriage 
for goods going to Dresden, and thev will be carried 
back by the railways free of charge. There will be no 
duty payable in Germany on goods sent to the exhibi- 
tion. All exhibits which have not been patented in their 
respective countries will be protected during the exhibi- 
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tion by the German Government. 
be held during the time that the exhibition is open: (1) 
for the furtherance and discussion of all matters relative 
to applied photography ; (2) for the discussion of 
ordinary photographic matters; (3) for the first time the 
leading pictorial photographers of the world will meet 


Three congresses will 


to discuss their aims and methods. France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Germany have voted municipal 
funds by the aid of which representatives will be sent to 
the exhibition to study the various exhibits and to report. 


е e cg 


In view of the openings offered by the Dresden exhibi- 
tion for the extension of the British photographic in- 
dustry, it should be noted that one of the foremost archi- 
tects in Germany has been instructed to design a special 
palace for the exhibition of English photographic in- 
dustries; but notice of space required must be sent in at 
once by the different firms, or it may not be possible for 
the project to be carried through. When it is remem- 
bered that at a very moderate estimate 2,000,000 people 
are expected to pass the turnstiles, and that the Атеп- 
cans are very strong in the field, the British manufac 
turer will do well to make his application for space with- 
out delay, and so ensure the building of the special 
palace for our home photographic trade. 


е & & 


Several readers have written recently asking why we 
do not publish the rules of THe A. P. Weekly Com- 
petition more frequently. Тһе principal reason is that 
there are no rules beyond what are clearly stated on the 
coupons. Тһе only other points that may appeal to 
new rcaders who desire to enter this popular competition 
are the amounts of the prizes. These consist every 
week of a first prize of ten-shillingsworth of materials 
chosen from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND 
P. N., a second prize of five-shillingsworth of goods, 
frequent extra prizes of the same value, a prize of five- 
shillingsworth of material for the best mounted print, 
and another of the same amount for the best picture 
entered in the class specially set aside for beginners, 1.6.» 
those who have never won an award of anv kind for 
photographic work. The competition for any week closes 
on the Friday of the weck in which the paper is pub- 
lished, but for the benefit of those living at a distance 
the coupons are dated to allow of their use during the 
week following. Foreign and Colonial readers can use 
coupons of any date, and all readers should note that 
when a sufficiently stamped addressed wrapper or enve- 
lope is enclosed with the entries, all prints, with the 
exception of the prizewinners', will be returned to their 
owners with a written criticism. Every week, if space 
permits, the names will be published of all those whose 
work has been awarded hon. mention, first class, and 


second class, also the names of all the entrants in the 
beginners' class. 


October 13, 1908. 
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" І күт Bv J. М. WHITEHEAD. 
From the " Salon des Refuses now open а? the Offices of “Түс A. P and P.N. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN. | By RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP 
From the '* Salon des Refuses,” now орен at the Offices of “ The A. P. and Р. №,” 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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All our goods тау be had on approval fora fortnight. 


Wynne's Infallible Negative Exposure 
Meter. 
The correct exposure for 


PRICE 6/- NET. Fost Free 
Го be Up-to-Date 
Find’ of subject plate on any 
every con оа of light, қ r 
"A found simultaneously Mor be fitted with a new 0 
every stop, by the simple 

; amovement ol опе scale 
: ma Ihe Meters are now fitted ES 

B with a Yellow Glass Ех- 


"AU? posure Shutter. bv the lat 
Ws UMP) Berrylands House, Surbiton, EE 

AT е? "y Surrey, Jan. 3ot h, 1905. | SHUTTER. 

Centlemen—4As the winner | Н | 

of the £50 prize recently given by the '* World and | ORSLEY INTON 
His Wife," for the best photograph of an interior, == - - 
it may Interest you to know that ! made the ex | 

posure for negativo of same by use of your ‘‘in- 


fallible " Exposure Meter.— Yours faithful АК ^^ st 7 : “ХУ, 
R. PREDERIO TYLER. FI Чу PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUC- 
Price, in handsome Solid Nickel Silver Cases, | nt ) T. Ж “St EM У Ww Ж 
— gach; ا‎ zs Silver Hall- fu deve tes Алтыны аа. TIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
eac xtra of Instructions wit peed List à 
of Plates, 3d. each, New Glass and Dial, with Weeds and Rushes, 
correct poa Tints and Yellow Glass Exposure | | 
Shutter, 1 Па J H 
IMPORTANT. New Dials with Scale of U: S, | 7 M | F Recessional, 
stops and speed numbers for Kodaks, еїс.‚ may | es NN JIE 1j 
now be had at rod. per pair. M Iton M adows 
zu Solid Silver h AR. Lip A aren eed | е е , 
ocket Meter, 98., an olle о оске! Meter, - 
138. 6d., are also beautiful and effective instruments, » | Fleeting and Far, 
The Patent Infallible utter Spe ester, in- | eu UM p X ^ 
valuable for instantly finding the speed of any ышы а Niagara, 
photographic shutter, 38 = зт | 
ynne's in ible | . 
Салу узуы Most Reliable, ON PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, 
нутра o SIZE 15) by 11. 


ШЕ! Рог automatically in- | Of the 
B dicating the correct ex- G ۹% А ———— - 
| олүк "*latinot gpe, | reatest ccuracy, With a Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 
шет, Ел err gl нор | And gives the | Notes on his Photographic aims and ideals, 
Prints, etc, with abso- | : d ici f Fi Pict by 
lute accuracy, and with- | Highest Speeds. орай. RT Ls ык KA INL 


out any calculation 
им € seh fret LONDON: 
ШИ ing the speeds o! photo- | 1 
graphic ЫСА & ee W K N OTT PARIS HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo., 
Price, іп Electro-plated Cases 56, 6d. Extra = ЕМ б 3 - | 52, LONG Acre, W.C. 
packet of Exposure Strips, 6d. Extra Books, ad. е ' 
The INFALLIBLE METER EXPOSURE 00., WREXHAM. 


FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS |5- 


Can be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


WRITES LIKE А QUILL. WILL NOT RUST. 
rc c c RE I аны ME LOOKS LIKE GOLD. 
WILL NOT BREAK. 


TT C 
лысын 


The Relief Pen . . 
adapts itself to your : 
RACERS . v. ТОН СГ 


Sold in Gd., l-, and 3/- boxes by all 
Stationers and Booksellers throughout the Country. 


BECK'S CATALOGUE or CAMERAS AND LENSES 


Post Free of В. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, Е.С. * 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Four Lancaster Enlargersof 


Real Value G Exceptional Merit. 


xw THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


FOR DAYLIGHT ENLARGING IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH YOUR OWN CAMERA AND LENS. 


SUITABLE FOR USE WITH ANY BELLOWS 
CAMERA. ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ENLARCER 
WITH CAMERA ATTACHED READY FOR WORK, 


“7 Кге ы Г.Ж 
547 e Jit m Ni FAM, ЫТ 
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Lancaster's *Multum-in-Parvo" Enlarger is fitted 
with Wynche Screw Focussing Adjustment, enabling accurate focussing 
without removing your eyes from focussing screen. Adjustable Carrier 
for any bellows camera, fixed to Carrier with tripod screw. The small 
bellows connection will fit any lens mounted in “ Unicum "' or similar 
shutters 


PRICES—}-plate, 81 5s. Od. ; 
£1 12s. 6d. ; 15 x 12, £2. 


FOR DAYLIGHT ENLARGING OR ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
ENLARCING WITH THE AID OF THE ** PARABO- 
LOID" ENLARGING LAMP OR THE “ EUREKA” 
CONDENSER АТЛЫ (See New Catalogue.) 


SOLD AS A COMPLETE EN- 
LARGER, OR FOR USE WITH 
CUSTOMER'S OWN LENS. 


10 x 8, £1 7s. 6d.; 12x 10, 


Lancaster's No. 2 Amateurs' C.M.P. En'arger, 
fitted with two Wynche Focussing Screws to negative end and to lens, 
enabling accurate focussing from ground glass end of enlarger. Achro- 
matic Enlarging Lens, two Diaphragms, Exposing Shutter, Screen, and 
Dark Slide, etc. 

PRICES—10 х 8, £2 Bs. Od.; 12 x 10, £2 7s. 6d.; 
15 x 12, &3. Extra for Special R.R. Enlarging Lens, 10 x 8, 7s. 64. 
12 x lO and 15 x 12, 10s. "'Paraboloid'" Enlarging Lamp, from 
3s. 6d. "Eureka " | Condenser Attachment, 15s. 
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NEW DIRECT ARTIFICIAL LIGHT ENLARGER, 


FOR USE WITH YOUR OWN CAMERA AND us 


LENS OR OWN LENS ONLY, OR AS A 
COMPLETE ENLARCINC LANTERN. CON- 
DENSERS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. CIVES PERFECT 
ENLARGEMENTS. 
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Lancasters's "Sunlight" Enlarge d fitted with high 
pressure burners and Paraboloid reflectors giving most brilliant illumina- 
tion. Between the burners and negative carrier is fitted a most 
ingenious double diffusing screen perfectly- diffusing the light quite 
evenly over the entire surface of negative. 

PRICES — For use with customer's camera and lens: j-plate, £1; 
5x4or p.c., £1 2s. 6d.; )-plate, £1 10s. With bellows front for 
use with customer's lens only: 4-ріме, 81 86. 6d.; 5 x 4 or pc., 
£1 12s. 6d. ; }-plate, £2. Complete with eg ; plate, £1 13s. éd. - 
5 x 4or p.c., £1 178. ба.: j-plate, £2 78. 6 


FOR ARTIFICIAL LICHT ENLARGING WITH CON- 
DENSER AND ANY ILLUMINANT. 


SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT FRONT OBJECTIVE, 


Lancaster's No. 4 Enlarging Lantern, of selected 
polished mahogany, Russian iron body, taking any illuminant, rack- 


work focussing adjustment. 
PRICES, with Incandescent Burner or Oil Lamp: With special 


quality objective, j-plate, with 54 in. Condensers, $2 129. 6d.: 
pate £5 5s. Without objective, j-plate, 62 58.; 1-р!а!е, 
S. 


Write for Full List of other Enlarging Lanterns, post free. 
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WRITE AT ONCE FOR A COPY ОҒ THE 1909 ENLARGING APPARATUS 
POST FREE ОМ REQUEST. 


LANCASTER & SON, LTD. 
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Chem ica l Note 3 


R chardson 


“Ла мае іп 


from ‘‘straight’’ negatives, апа “ой or 

bromoil'' prints, having reached such large 
figures, and being of such outstanding merit, demand 
more than a passing reference in the shape of a list of 
prize-winners. 

The inception of the competition was brought about 
by the present extraordinary vogue of the oil print, and 
many workers who advocated the claims of pure, un- 
manipulated photography expressing a desire for a 
competition in which their own productions should 
receive undivided attention. 

The result of this competition has been to demonstrate 
that there are considerably more producers of 
“ straight " photographs who are prepared to guarantee 
the '' purity "' of their productions, than there are pro- 
ducers of manipulated prints, that is, so far as readers 
of THE А. P. ann P. М. are concerned. When we say 
that the prints numbered many thousands, it can be 
gathered that the collection was a fairly representative 
one. The proportion of “ straight ’ prints to mani- 
pulated prints was about four to one. Practically the 
whole of the latter were of exceedingly good average 
quality, and instance the skill of their producers. 

The *' straight ” prints include many pictures of even 
higher excellence, but, at the same time, a very large 
number of prints of a verv low degree of merit. Among 
the prints of the ‘‘ straight ’' variety the tendency has 
been to make pictures lacking in atmosphere and tonal 
qualities, and, in many cases, no attempt has been 
made to modify what the lens and plate have produced; 
the hardness of many of the results has been their chief 
fault. 

The producer of the straight print has necessarily to 
confine his treatment to variations in the colour of his 
print, trimming and mounting, and selection of part of 
negative to make his picture, that is, assuming he has 
not specially taken a negative for the purpose in view. 

On the other hand, the competition demonstrates that 


HE number of entries in the competition recently 
organised by this paper for '' straight ’’ prints 
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a considerable number of readers have a feeling for the 
beautiful in nature strongly developed. The subjects, 
however, into which the individual genius of the pro- 
ducer is called into greater play, and in which advan- 
tageous phases of nature are of little assistance, are 
portraiture, architecture, and still-life studies. 

In each of these the subject itself supplied practically 
the whole motif of the picture. It has depended upon 
the photographer to pose his subject, or to select his 
point of view to the best advantage, and, where pos- 
sible, render it with the utmost fidelity. The question 
of lighting has been almost entirely іп his own hands. 
This is not the case when dealing with landscapes and 
other outdoor subjects. 

Here, when atmosphere or mist is present, it is 
possible, with a straightforward rendering, to secure a 
result, provided composition, lines, and masses have 
had due attention, that no amount of after treatment or 
manipulation could ever equal. Тһе proper selection 
and treatment are, however, reservations to be insisted 
upon, as in many of the “ straight "' prints submitted in 
this competition the ideal combination has been hope. 
lessly missed. 

We find that the prints in which the most delightful 
effects of atmosphere are present frequently lack utterly 
the elements of pictorial composition. The mist itself 
has evidently attracted the producer of the prints to 
expose a plate, and make the most of the circumstances. 
The points of interest in the picture in the shape of pre- 
dominant subject, or light and shade, have been entirely 
overlooked. 

On the other hand, manv of the prints which are more 
or less perfect, both technically and from the point of 
view of composition, are what is usually described as 
‘hard as nails,” and utterly lacking in atmosphere. It 
has also been thought desirable by competitors, in manv 
instances, to send huge enlargements, and, as long as 
thev have fulfilled the conditions of the competition, 
they have been perfectly eligible, but, in most instances, 
the enlargement has onlv tended to increase the faults 
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which should have been obvious in the smaller original. 
Most of the prize-winning prints do not exceed то by 8 
ог I2 by ro size. 

It must not be thought that mere size will in any way 
enhance a picture. It has been stated by teachers of 
painting that no amount of good painting will ever 
disguise bad drawing. Neither will enlarging in any 
way assist or render more  pictorial a subject that is 
originally lacking in that quality. 

Another point that impresses itself upon us when 
investigating these prints is the failure іп many 
instances to spot the prints correctly. Spotting is quite 
permissible in the production of straight prints, as the 
flaws may be due to small mechanical faults in either 
plate or paper. Unless, however, the spotting is done 
in a colour that exactly matches the original, the result 
is frequently worse than the unspotted print. There 
are many instances of bad spotting in the present com- 
petition, and in not a few cases spotting has been done 
in such a way as to render it more obvious than if the 
print had not been touched. 

This is due, in most instances, to a choice of colours 
that do not match the tone of the original print. It may 


Booming. 


An astute hon. sec, who 
skilfully baits his request with 
the following prelude: '' Know- 
ing you have а mind of un- 
bounded fertility," asks me to 
suggest some new attraction for a club fixture. To which I 
instantly reply, Why not try a photographic “ Congress "? 
It is both easy and glorious—even ''splendiferous." This is 
how you do it. First fix up a date, any one will do, although 
the very beginning of the second month in spring is an ideal 
day for such a gathering. Then send postcards to the twenty 
greatest photographers you know of, such as Abney, Human, 
Steichen, and Professor Stickieback, asking them to lecture. 
Next imvite two hundred minor lights to discuss the aforesaid 
lectures. Finally postcard the rest of the amateur world. Тһе 
congress is best held in the local club room, provided that it 
forms part of an hotel or tavern; otherwise outside premises 
should be borrowed. Suitable meeting-places, which сап be 
had for the asking, are the Albert Hall, Harrod's Stores, 
Billingsgate Market, and Bethlehem Hospital. Not more than 
one hour should be wasted on jawing; this allows ample time 
for six lectures and discussions. По not forget to have photo- 
graphic fireworks, which should be guaranteed by Dr. Mees 
to be panchromatic. In case none of the bigwigs turn up, be 
sure and have a strong attraction up your sleeve as a stop- 
gap. A good subject for discussion is '' Tripe and Onions 
as an Aid to Photographic Knowledge." 


Earthquakes and Eclipses. 

The present year will undoubtedly become notorious in the 
annals of photography for the large proportion of photographic 
upheavals, cataclysms, and eclipses which have already been 
forthcoming. For instance, no less than three technical jour- 
nals have suffered permanent eclipse, and yet another is 
threatened by the cold shadow of eternal darkness, while 
certain well-known makers of photographic materials have 
similarly faded into oblivion. As for upheavals, they have 
been “ too numerous to mention." The Salon has had the row 
of its life, whilst amongst individualistic  cataclysms 
are the cases of no less than four quondam editors of photo- 
graphic publications who have escaped from the ruins which 
fell around them. Chief interest centres round the one-time 
much-appreciated Mr. Thomas Bedding, whose editorial connec- 
tion with the Photo Miniature has been cut short. Rumour 
states that he is now interested in a cinematograph show, for 
which position his histrionic proclivities should fit him. Fancy 
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be taken as an axiom that, unless the original print is in 
such definite colours as green or red, a neutral grey or 
brown, such as that given with ordinary Indian ink, 
will serve to spot any print of almost any colour, and 
look perfectly invisible in the finished result, provided it 
is neatly done and the spots are not too large. 

In deciding upon the prize-winners in the straight 
print competition we have been careful to note to what 
extent the producers have made use of nature herself in 
the production of the pictures. A straight print does 
not necessarily mean a hard, glossy print from a hard, 
technically clean negative. There are phases of nature 
that occur with great frequency, in which the tenderest 
tones and most delightful nuances of light and shade are 
perceptible. It depends considerably upon the tempera- 
ment of the photographer whether these are made the 
most of with the wonderful power that photography 
gives, or allowed to go by unobserved. 

It has been our endeavour, therefore, to find prints in 
this competition which indicate that these phases of 
nature can be well rendered in a straight print from a 
straight negative, and we are glad to record that the 
number far exceeds our anticipation. | 


— ———— — — 


By the Magpie. x 


pictures him whacking away at a big drum, and shouting, 
“ You pays yer money and takes yer choice; walk up and see 
the battle of Waterloo or the relief of Ladysmith!" But 
perhaps his billet is less picturesque and far more respectable. 


A Confusion of Ideas. 


The colour slides by means of which Mr. McIntosh during 
the past five or six weeks has been depicting the Thames 
from source to mouth at the R. P. S. Exhibition, have caused 
some confusion of mind, because, although his plates depict 
the Thames, they are not “ Thames" plates. These latter 
consist of those long-looked-for productions which Mr. Finlay 
has been perfecting ever since that memorable “І. and P.” 
hoax, when all photographic London was invited to see what 
had not then been discovered. However, they are now actual 
and visible facts, and if they do not in all respects as yet 
“lick creation," it must be borne in mind that at the very 


` crucial moment of their entrance into general use their inventor 


broke his arm, and otherwise seriously damaged his anatomy 
by means of a motor car. Anyhow, ‘ from information re- 
ceived," there is a certain specialist on the track of the Thames 
plate who will, unless I am very much mistaken, soon put 
the finishing touches to this '' All.British " invention, which 
everyone will hope may prove a credit to the country. 


Pictures for the People. 


The hesitation, care, fear, and trembling with which some 
amateurs approach negative and print making is a good deal 
overdone. I do not, of course, advocate ''slap-dashery," but 
could not help forming the above opinion when two or three 
days ago I was spending a few minutes at a certain press 
illustration agency. As I stood in a yellow-lit room a boy 
rushed in with some dark slides containing red-hot snap- 
shots of '' passing events"; a youth took them into a dark. 
room and within seven minutes handed out several negatives; 
one of these was pushed into a lantern, a few seconds' expo- 
sure was given to bromide paper, this was thrust into a de- 
veloper for about half a minute, whipped out, rinsed, laid on 
a sheet of glass, and its shadows lightened with Farmer's 
reducer, rinsed, put back for another short spell of develop- 
ment, given about a minute to fix, and washed inside thirty 
seconds, and rapidly dried by means of spirits of wine and a 
fan, so that within about six minutes all told it was handed 
over to the block maker. About half an hour later I saw the 
stereo whirling round in a big rotary printing machine, which 
was turning out pictures for the people at the rate of some 
forty thousand an hour. 
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IMPERIAL PLATES 


ORTHO S.S. -- ORTHO S.R 
H. & D. Speed, 275. H. & D. Speed, 200. 
|| Ш 


ORTHO М.Е. 
H. & D. Speed, 175. 


For correct rendering of the beautiful 


Autumnal Tints. 


IMPERIAL P. 0. P. 


Unrivalled in brilliancy, wealth of detail and 
delicacy of tones. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO. Ltd, Cricklewood, London, N.W 
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HAVE YOU BOUGHT 
„ ENLARGER ? 


IF NOT, 


DON’T 


UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN 


THE NEW 
THORNTON-PICKARD 


RUBY ENLARGER 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
AT THE PRICE 
ON THE MARKET. 


Do not be put off with other makos 


which happen to be in stock, but Insist on seeing the Ruby Enlargers before buying. 
The Ruby is one of the very few Enlargers sold under its maker’s name. 


Our new Booklet, “ Enlargements, and How to Make them,” is sent post free on 
demand from 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANFG. CO., LTD., ALTRINCHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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NO. V.-FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


PLATE which has been exposed in sections for 
varying times will yield, on developing, as 
already seen, densities which increase for in- 
crements of exposure. But this takes place 

only up to a certain point; further increments of ex- 
posures give then smaller increases of density, until 
finally the density becomes less, instead of greater, with 
more exposure. Abney tells us that this phenomenon 
of the reversal of an image is due, in the majority of 
cases, to the oxidation of the sub-salt of silver which 
is formed by the first impact of light on the exposed 
silver salt. If a plate sufficiently over-exposed in 
parts to cause reversal be removed from the de- 
veloper for a moment, rinsed, and the solarised por- 
tion be brushed over with a solution of an alkaline 
bromide, and then the plate be again developed, the 
reversal effects will be greatly mollified. Тһе current 
issue of the Annalen der Physik contains a communica- 
tion of much interest on the subject of solarisation, by B. 
Walter. In the author's conclusions it is stated that 
there is in general no connection between the sensitive- 
ness of a plate and its solarisation properties. Different 
plates of similar speed, in fact, exhibit extraordinary 
difference as regards reversal. Тһе results аге different 
with X-rays than when dealing with ordinary light. 
When employing different developers, the beginning of 
solarisation, i.e., the maximum density, as measured 
from developed sensitometer tests, tends with normal 
development towards a similar exposure, no matter what 
developer, despite the intensity of the silver deposit. It 
appears, finally, that all the ascertained results favour 
the solarisation theory of the formation of a distinct and 
different decomposition product of ‘silver bromide, in the 
case of reversal. 

The normally exposed silver bromide 15 reduced by 
the action of the developer to black metallic silver. Here 
it may be mentioned that this chemical reduction is a 
process of depriving a salt of its radicle, or depriving 
any metallic compound of its non-metallic elements. 
Take, for example, the production of iron; if the reacting 
substances are ferric oxide, limestone, and coke, heated 
in a blast furnace, the gas carbon monoxide is formed, 
and this reduces the iron oxide according to the follow- 
ing equation :— 

Fe:0.+ 3CO-7 ЗСО. + 2Fe (metallic iron). 


The carbon monoxide, CO, becomes converted into car- 
bon dioxide, СО. It becomes, chemically speaking, 
oxidised—the reverse of reduced. If, then, silver 
bromide be reduced, we shall get silver in the metallic 
silver. Scraps of copper introduced into a solution of 
silver nitrate will precipitate reduced silver in the form 
of leaf-like crvstals. Тһе copper, meantime, becomes 
oxidised to copper nitrate, which, being blue, colours the 
Паш blue. 

It may be assumed that a small proportion of the 
exposed silver bromide (which, either through being a 
sub-bromide, or owing to phvsico-molecular strain, is 
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more susceptible to reduction than the unexposed normal 
silver bromide) dissolves in the water of the developing 
solution, and being at such great dilution, dissociates 
into ions of silver and bromine. А reaction takes place, 
the silver ion losing its positive charge and becoming 
deposited as a metallic particle, whilst the bromine goes 
to oxidise the developer, by reacting with the water, 
combining with its hydrogen, and setting free its 
oxygen, which oxidises the developing agent. This is 
a very easy way of getting out of an explanation of 
development, which is in many cases considerably com- 
plicated. Thus in the case of Andresen, silver bromide 
and ordinary hydroquinone developer gave him а 
mixture of potassium bromide and hydrobromic acid, 
and an organic oxidation product as follows :— 


C.H.(OH);* Na;SO,* 4Br - CCH;O;NaSO,* 
NaBr-t 3H Br. 


What we have got to remember, in essence, is that on 
dissociation into ions, silver bromide—Ag Br—becomes 
electrically charged ions—Ag'Br'—Ag being positively 
charged, Br negatively. Тһе important reaction takes 
place between the silver kation and the anion of 
the reducing agent. Suppose we take the case of ferrous 
oxalate; here the iron is divalent, and its ion would have 
two positive charges—Fe'. Now, let us add оп the 
positive charge of the silver ion, which it relinquishes in 
precipitating, as an insoluble metallic particle. 
Fe“+(2)= Fe". 
The ferrous salt gains an extra positive charge, gained 
from the silver, and becomes oxidised to ferric oxalate. 
The development is, in fact, brought about by the con- 
tinued transference of this electrical charge, and as the 
silver is deposited, more dissolves, and the image is 
built up. The alkaline constituent of the developer 
accelerates its action, and combines with any acid 
formed; any hydrobromic acid is thus converted into 
potassium, sodium, or ammonium bromide. 
Temperature and concentration affect the rate of 
development, and increase in the latter varies the scale 
of gradation of the image. This gradation, as already 
indicated, depends very largely on the nature of the 
emulsion; two emulsions with the same formula, each 
subjected to different physical conditions, will yield 
plates with absolutely divergent characteristics. The 
greatest density obtainable depends on the thickness of 
the film, the fineness of the grain, and the maximum of 
density (previous to reversal), which a given developer 
will yield. Ап average thickness of film is 0.025 milli- 
metre. Тһе thickness has doubtless an influence on the 
effective sensitiveness, as observed by Schaum and 
Belach. According to their microscopic observations, 
moreover, the number of the reduced silver bromide 
grains in an average negative was 270,000 per square 
millimetre. With incrcase of exposure and length of 
development, the number of silver grains in the upper- 
most film is constant, whilst the number of grains per 
unit volume, and their size, becomes greater. 
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By E. C. RICHARDSON. 


too, it is mainly the form of the subject which 
we desire to express. Suppose that subject to 
be a round, white ball. It is evident that a mere circle 
will give no idea of its true form, which is that of a 
solid—not a flat body. Shadow has to be added, but 
shadow alone is not enough, as anyone can test for him- 


self by simply blackening 
a e ж 


one half of a circle evenly 
рь о 


RAWING has been defined as the '' expression 
р of form оп a flat surface,’’ and in photography, 


all over. But if, instead 
of representing the 
shadow by an even tone 
of black, we blacken one 


edge of the circle only, Camera Siffer 
and then by adding a 
series of slightly lighter Source of Lighf 


tones gradually let the 
small blackening on one 
side pass through a series of greys to a small patch of 
pure white on the other (as in fig. 8), an appearance of 
solidity will at once be conveyed. From which it is 
evident that the representation of form on a flat surface 
depends upon the gradual melting of light into shade 
—in other words, upon the gradation of the shadows. 


Fig. 1. 
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Now the great- 
est amount of 
gradation ob- 
tainable by any 
worker in black 
and white 15 
that between 
dead black (the 
black, for in- 
stance, of the 
carbon process) 
and the white 
of white paper 
or canvas. Ве- 
tween these two 
extremes there 
may be an infinite number of steps of darker 
and lighter greys, but between these two extremes 
the worker is strictly limited. Subjects which 
have a degree of contrast outside these limits, as, for 
example, the head of a sitter near a window in a darkly 
furnished room, cannot be faithfully represented at all. 

The problem, therefore, which faces the maker of por- 
traits by photography is a twofold one. Firstly, he 
must see that the shadows on the face of his sitter are 


Fig. 2. 
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properly graded; and, secondlv, he must see that the 
degree of contrast which he has to portray is not out- 
side the limits of his medium. It is just here that the 
skilled draughtsman succeeds, and that the ordinary 
photographer fails, as a cursory examination of the 
photographs displayed in the first shop window will 
convince everybody. Flat foreheads and cheek bones 
are the rule everywhere, due either to faulty gradation 
or to excess of contrast, or commonly to both. How, 
then, is the twofold problem to be solved? The old- 
fashioned device was the reflector, and when properly 
placed the reflector is certainly of assistance. 

The correct position for the reflector is that shown at 
B in fig. І. In this position reflected light is thrown 
most strongly on to the shadow side of the face just 
where the shadow and the high light meet, and the 
gradation is consequently improved. 

The wrong (and, alas! common) position for the 
reflector is that shown at A, where the only effect is to 
throw a false light on the extreme edge of the shadow, 
exactly where it is not required. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
irritating effect of this. 

The series of photographs—figs. 3, 4, and 5—show 
results obtained by placing the reflector in position B, 
and moving it either nearer to or further away from the 
sitter. It will be noticed that in this position no glar- 
ingly false light is thrown on the deepest shadow, as in 
fig. 2, but, nevertheless, the gradation is still far from 
perfect. In fig. 5, in which the reflector is far off, the 
light side of the face shows no delicate gradation, owing 
to the fact that the contrast in the subject was too great 
to show gradation on the shadow side, the light side 
teing over-exposed. 

Fig. 4, which had a shorter exposure, and in which 


Fig. s. 
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the reflector was brought nearer, is better, but here an 
unpleasant staring effect appears in the eyes, due to the 
cross light from the reflector showing at the edge of the 
pupils. In fig 5 the reflector was brought quite close, 
the face becomes absolutely flat, and the staring effect 
worse than ever. 

Fig. 6, which in the original is far better than any of 
the foregoing, though the difference is less noticeable 
in the reproductions, was taken without any reflector in 
a room containing no specially light furniture or wall- 
paper. The exposure on a fairly bright day was two 
seconds at F/4. The source of light was an ordinary 
window. But a diffuser was used. 

What is a diffuser? 

In this case the diffuser consisted of a hoop covered 
with thin tracing cloth, interposed about half-way 
between the bust of the sitter and the light. 

The diffuser performs two functions. Firstly, it im- 
proves the gradation, and, secondly, it reduces the 
degree of contrast to within workable limits. Іп other 
words, it solves the problem stated above. 

As regards reduction of contrast, a simple experiment 
will suffice to show its efficacy. Іпдисе a friend to stand 
close to an ordinary window, and note the strongly 
marked contrast between the light and the dark sides of 
the face. Then request the model to hold an ordinary 
pockethandkerchief between his face and the light. The 
contrast is immediately enormously lessened, as 15 
evidenced by the dark side now appearing considerably 
lighter than it did before, though in reality this is an 
optical illusion due to the reduction of light on the bright 
side. The gradation of the shadow is also far better, 
and the reason for this will be apparent from a con- 
sideration of figures 7 and 8. Here again we return to 
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our white ball S; L represents a source of light in both 
cases. Іп fig. 7 rays of light LH LP strike the subject 
directly. Н being a point on the surface situated 
nearest to L, will be the most brightly illuminated spot 


on the sphere. PP are points on the sphere, beyond 
which the light from L does not strike it at all, and 
beyond which there is, accordingly, deep shadow. The 
gradation is in this case extremely short, extending over 
the ball only from H to PP. 

Now let DDD, a diffuser (a pocket-handkerchief, if 
you will), be placed between L and H, as in fig. 8. The 
light from L is now broken up by the diffuser, and 
though it will still strike the sphere most strongly at H, 
which is opposite the middle D, some light will proceed 
from the extreme D's and strike the sphere at PP, 
which are here situated 
= much further from H than 

ZI ГГ in fig. 8. The gradation 
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inexperienced lecturers, 


HINTS FOR LECTURERS. 


"SCHOLASTICUS.'' 


2 [The writer of the following topical notes, which are intended chiefly for the guidance of 4 


has had considerable experience in the teaching of public speak- 
ing. Тһе hints he gives, both the beginner and old hand may find useful at this time of 
year—the lecture season at every photographic society. The notes will be divided into four 
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will, in consequence, be considerably longer and greatly 
improved. i 

The conclusions to be drawn from all this are that a 
diffuser, a muslin curtain is admirable, should be placed 
between the sitter and the window. That the diffuser 
should be as near the sitter as possible, and that in all 
but very darkly-furnished rooms a reflector is not only 
unnecessary but positively mischievous. Note, how- 
ever, that the diffuser should intercept only that light 
which falls upon the sitter. All other light should be 


allowed to enter the room freely, to be reflected from the 
walls and ceiling, and throw a gentle general illumina- 
tion (not amounting to the cross-lights illustrated in 
figs. 3, 4, and 5) on the shadow side of the face, and so 


D 


D 

Fig. 8. 
further lessen any extreme contrast. It is quite useless 
to cover up the entire window with tissue paper or 
ground glass, and the only effect of so doing is to in- 
crease exposure without any corresponding advantage. 


parts. The first part, given this week, deals with the Preparation of the Lecture; the second 
ү | part with the Method of Delivery; the third with special pointers for a Lecture Demonstra- 
tion; and the fourth and last is concerned with the Lantern Lecture.—ED.] 


SAY, Smith, I want you to give us a paper on your 
method of, etc.," says the hon. secretary in his accus- 
tomed honeyed tones. 
“Му dear fellow, I should be delighted, delighted! but 
I'm no good at all at lecturing : never attempted anything 
of the kind . . .’’ replies Smith, who instantly has a fit of 
** quakes ” at the very thought of attempting a lecture. 

And yet I daresay that this selfsame Smith not only knows 
his subject, but also talks easily and intelligently about it if 
one gets him quietly in a corner with only two or three people 
around ; in fact, all Smith wants is just a little quiet coach- 
ing in talking to fifty people instead of to five. 

As there are in every photographic society several excel- 
lently good fellows—a little nervous perhaps, a trifle shy and 
inexperienced in what seems to them a rather formidable 
matter— who really ought to develop up into useful lecturers, 
I am venturing to place before the readers of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. some practical hints, partly gleaned from my own mis- 
takes, partly observed while teaching others how to speak in 
public, and partly gathered from having had to °“ sit under ” 
indifferent lecturers from time to time. 

It may be said that the lecturer, like the artist or poet, is 
born, not made; and while some voung fellows take to 
public speaking with ease, confidence, and success—as the 
proverbial duckling does to water—yet from personal experi- 
ence I can say that an immense improvement in the art can 


be brought about in the case of most of those not so gifted 
by nature by a little advice and practice. 

As an old member of a photographic society, I, also, am in 
favour of inducing our own and every other photographic 
society to encourage and cultivate the art of lecturing. It 
is a good thing for every society to feel that it can always 
call upon some of its own members for an evening's dis- 
course, should some fixture with a visitor have to be upset 
at short notice. Of course, it is not good for any society 
to rely entirely on its own members ; but, on the other hand, 
it is very desirable that the society should do all in its power 
to encourage its own members, so that its exchange lectures 
may be sought after. 

There is also another reason why I advocate the cultiva- 
tion of lecturing as an art—viz., that the preparation of a 
lecture calls for some extra study and revision of the subject. 

I have heard various first attempts at lecturing, where the 
lecturer on being asked a few quite simple and pertinent 
questions could only reply, '* I forgot to look that up. . .. 
I did know, but can't quite remember. . . . I'm not quite 
sure if it is black or white,"' etc. And once again I say that 
the proper preparation of a lecture is desirable, for it often 
leads the lecturer to look up and enquire into various little 
nooks and corners of his subject which afford all kinds of 
unexpected and interesting chips of knowledge. Often these 
odd fragments join up wonderfully well with other oddments 
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which crop up in the discussion and form topics of further 
profitable study. 

As an old * coach," I тау sav that one never knows how 
little one knows about anv subject until one attempts to 
teach that subject, and the same thing largelv applies to the 
preparing of a lecture. 

But enough of preliminaries and generalities. It will be 
seen later on that I am a great believer in svstem, so let 
us attempt at the outset to svstematise this paper. Our 
subject is the gathering together of hints for young and in- 
experienced lecturers who have something useful to sav, but 
do not know how to put their information in the form most 
agreeable and helpful to the audience. 

Now, we mav convenientlv divide lectures into three 
groups. First of all comes the lecture proper, where the 
speaker faces his audience and talks to them, and possibly 
hands round specimens. Next comes the lecture-demonstra- 
tion, where the person talks and also shows how some opera- 
tions are performed. Thirdly we have the so-called lantern 
lecture. 

Consider your Audience. 

The first eonsideration is the subject-matter of the lecture, 
for this is really more important than the manner of its 
delivery. Assuming that the main topic has been selected, 
we have next to consider the general lines of the proposed 
treatment. We must therefore imagine the audience is 
assembled and consider its composition. There may or may 
not be present some who know nothing whatever of our 
subject, others who are experts, others again who have some 
general but no very definite ideas on the subject in hand. 

For the beginners one must provide such points as will 
enable them to get hold of the subject from the start, or they 
will not get hold of it at all, and probablv depart in dis- 
appointment. But the lecture must not be for the beginner 
only, ог the old hands will call it ‘* twaddle.” One must 
also provide а few nuts to crack for those who are “ spoiling 
(or a fight." Опе can always introduce a little quite ele- 
mentary matter, such as may be necessary for the beginner 
to know, by, “ Probably evervone present already knows," 
** You will forgive me for just reminding vou," “ We must 
not forget," etc. 

Not too Elementary, not too Abstruse. 

One should, as a rule, with a mixed audience, avoid the 
extremes of treating the audience as though thev were ail 
beginners or all hoarv old experts. Тһе former mistake is 
apt to invite those who happen to know something of the 
subject to displav their knowledge in the discussion. Тһе 
other method is likelv to earn for the lecturer some such 
title as “ Conceited Puppv."' 


Notes. 

Bv all means let vour notes be full, vet concise. Апа as 
vou go along, gathering hints, ideas, illustrations, quota- 
tions, always keep one eye on the fact that these notes will 
have to be revised, and that the selection must only include 
what has a direct bearing on the subject. 

The first lot of notes may be on апу odd scraps of paper. 
And, indeed, it is a convenience to have them thus discon- 
nected at this stage, because it is an easy matter to spread 
them all out on à big table and then arrange them into 
some sort of order. 


Written or Extempore? 

We have now arrived at the stage when we have to decide 
between reading a written paper, or speaking with or with- 
out notes. If the paper is to be written out in extenso, then 
this may be now done from the notes—of course, after due 
selection and arrangement. If tbe lecture is to be extem- 
pore—t.e., from notes—then from the scrap notes I strongly 
advise a full ** synopsis ” or outline being made on foolscap 
sheets of paper, and a good two-inch margin left blank along 
the left-hand side of the page. 

I have seen more than one capable talker come to grief 
through relying on a handful of scrap notes, which had got 
hopelessly mixed up. Have we not all һай experience of 
the man who every few minutes says, * Oh, I forgot to 
say,” “I can't find my notes on that just now," etc. ? This 
quite needless muddle may easily be avoided Бу a properly 
prepared synopsis, which should be concise and yet not so 
terse that the lecturer will forget what the note means. 
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The synopsis should be carefully arranged under headings 
А, B, C, and then again under sub-divisions Ат, А2, АҘ, and 
so on, 

These divisions are to be clearly marked in the margin, so 
that, should the speaker branch off for a moment, he can 
easily find his connecting link ayain. This maryin also pro- 
vides space for anv additional notes, reference to required 
apparatus at a demonstration, or special reference to апу 
lantern slide. 

Classification. 

In arranging the notes, we must aim at a natural sequence 
of thought, so that the hearers may not only follow us step 
by step, but also when thev get home and are thinking over 
the lecture, they will be able to trace it step by step by reason 
of this natural sequence of topics. 


Weeding Out. 

One must guard against including matter which does not 
really belong to the subject in hand. This is a very im- 
portant point to bear in mind, because with many of us there 
is a great temptation to incorporate all sorts of interesting 
and uscful items which do not really belong to our subject. 
Their inclusion—no matter how interesting they may be— will 
onlv tend to confuse and overburden the minds of those who 
are not already fairly familiar with the subject. 


Not too Long 

Lecturing may be compared with love-letter writing, when 
we call to mind the valuable hint given on this latter subject 
bv that expert authority Sam Weller, who put the matter in 
a nutshell when he said that the art of this matter consisted 
in making the reader ‘‘ want some more." Ву reason of 
our own interest in a pet subject, and anxiety to impart 
all we know, it is an easy matter to load up a beginner 
with rather more than he can carry at one sitting. There- 
fore we must not onlv weed out the non-essential part, but 
also we must not dwell at too great length upon the essential 
parts. For this reason again it will appear most desirable to 
make ourselves so familiar with the subject that we can sav 
our say concisely, and have done with it. 


Not too Condensed. 

At the same time it is possible to flv to the opposite ex- 
treme and give the matter in such a highlv condensed form 
that it strikes the hearer as only a skeleton and not a com- 
plete or real, practical, and interesting theme. 


Not too Many Quotations. 

With some writers and speakers who are gifted with good 
memories, there is a temptation to overload the lecture with 
too many quotations and statements of what others think 
and do. This is apt to give the hearer the notion that the 
speaker really knows verv little about the matter himself, 
and is driven to these extracts in order to fill up time. Hence 
the personal touch, those bits of practical experience, the 
failures and successes which give the talk its own character, 
mav easily be lost. 


Simple Words and Sentences. 

Long words, technical terms, and long, involved sentences 
seem to convey а Mesopotamian comfort to some speakers, 
but these long words and sentences are seldom appreciated bv 
the audience. І advise not only short words and simple 
Saxon forms, but also short sentences, both in writing and 
speaking. For this and other reasons a slight pause at the 
end of the sentence is usually desirable. It enables. those 
who mav be at the opposite end of the room to catch the 
end of the sentence. lt is grateful to those whose hearing 
is not quite as good as it was twenty vears ago. And it 
is a real help to many who cannot think quickly. [t gives 
the mind time to take breath, as it were, between the various 
thoughts. 

Variety 

is always pleasing if in due moderation and does not over- 
step good taste. For this reason the lantern lecturer must 
not make his talk only guide-book gossip. А historical paper 
may be relieved by an experiment. А demonstration talk 
тау well include a few sentences dealing with the history 
or theory of the matter. Іп all such cases, a personal anec- 
dote, if apposite, often gives the light and shade, which 
is not onlv agreeable, but also forms, аз it werc, a land- 
mark in the line of thought. 
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LATITUDE IN BROMIDE WORK. “Т^ 


By C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE, F,R.P.S. 


(Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Мемғ.”) 


O say that the greater the latitude in а printing 
process the greater its value for pictorial and 
other purposes might, at first hearing, appear 
unsound, since one might well reply that the 

greater the play the more irregular the fit, or the more 
difficult to obtain an accurate rendering. ; 

From a mechanical point of view, this might apply, 
but in connection with chemical and optical laws it has 
to be considered in a different light. 

In printing-out papers, such as carbon, platinotype, 
P.O.P., etc., there is practically only one form of lati- 
tude, and that is its resistance to light action. It is, 
therefore, in a sense, automatic with the negative. 

Bromide paper, being a development paper, may 
claim to have three forms of latitude: (1) that due to 
the inertia of the paper itself, which we may conveni- 
ently take to be the combined resistance to light and 
developer ; (2) exposure; (3) chemical control during 
and after development. 

In printing-out papers the action of light creates a 
definite effect which, for all practical purposes, is a 
fixed quantity, subject to little or no alteration. 

In a development paper the action of light creates an 
effect which is unfixed and amenable to chemical 
manipulation to be fixed in any desired condition. 

This unfixed effect is the great charm in bromide 
paper to the skilful worker. Іп the hands of the care- 
less it as often leads to most weird and wonderful 
results as it does to disaster. 

Letitude of Inertia. 

This may conveniently be likened to the usual house 
built with cards; one of the foundation cards slips partly 
and throws the whole of the edifice under a strain; this 
is the effect of the action of light on the paper. Тһе 
application of the developer is equivalent to knocking 
the card completely away, causing the units, or cards of 
which the edifice is built, to come tumbling down. At 
the end of this tumble some cards may be still in a 
standing position, but gradually falling, another push 
in the form of stronger developer hastens the downfall, 
although it would be only a matter of time for them to 
fall of their own accord, since their equilibrium had been 
upset. 

If, now, this card house be strongly built a greater 
push is required to upset it, and it will subside com- 
paratively slowly, lying down in fairly even lumps or 
solid layers of cards. 

Thus are represented the gaslight paper with its high 
inertia, requiring a strong developer and greater or 
longer light action, the layers of cards representing the 
deposited silver being few, but well defined, in imitation 
of the gradation scale. 

The rapid bromide paper is like the lightly-built 
house, requiring a lighter touch to upset it, and the 
result of its rapid tumble being to spread out to a 
greater area in less defined layers. 
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Latitude of Exposure. 
This is simply a question varying the amount of slip 
of the foundation card, leaving the developer to com- 


plete the downfall, which will be more or less rapid as 
the case may be. 


Latitude of Chemical Control. 

If (1) we arrest the downfall by pasting together at 
any period, or if (2) we apply our hands and remove the 
cards one by one till we have lowered it as far as we 
require; or if (3) we take some cards and place them on 
another part of the edifice, we are exerting chemical 
control by (1) fixation with normal development; (2) 
fixation after slow or tentative development; (3) fixation 
after the use of bromide of potassium. Other methods 
of control during development are possible, but need not 
be given here. Then subsequent chemical control may 
be represented by adding to or taking away cards from 
the pasted-up edifice; this is intensification and reduction 
by means of bleaching and redevelopment. 

To put the foregoing into practice the following 
points should be remembered :— 

(1) Gaslight papers have a higher inertia than 
bromide, requiring a greater exposure—either of a 
longer duration or to a more powerful light. The 
gradation scale is more sudden, more defined, but of 
smaller length. А more powerful developer is required, 
but its resistance to chemical treatment is greater in that 
it is not so sensitive, and less in that it will not stand 
such vigorous or prolonged application without deter- 
іюгайоп. Correct exposure and rapid development аге 
almost a sine quá поп. 

(2) With bromide paper the exposure may be carried 
considerably beyond that required to just print through 
the highest light, and a most excellent result obtained 
by slow, weak development and the judicious application 
of bromide of potassium, further correction for a lack of 
density in the blacks being obtainable by bleaching and 
redeveloping after fixing. 

(3) Above all things, it is necessary to remember 
that, as in all other printing processes, the quality of 
the print is initially absolutely dependent on the original 
negative, although the possibility of corrections for the 
imperfect negative are greater than with any other 
process. 

Your perfect negative is one in which the exposure 
necessary to produce gradation through the highest 
light on development to infinity, is sufficient to produce 
maximum density in the shadows. 

If your contrasts are too great, your print will be flat 
from over-exposure—and consequent partial reversal of 
your shadows. If the contrasts are too slight, your 
print will also be flat, owing to insufficient exposure 9 
the shadows which will fail to obtain sufficient density 
by the time the high lights are printed through. 
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IF YOU WANT 
™ TABLOID? =» 


PERFECT 
CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER 


OIL on BROMOIL 
PRINTS, 


SINCLAIR'S 
PIGMENTS 
BRUSHES. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Some Customers’ remarks: 


“Your Sepia Ink is excellent. It gives results 
like a carbon print.” 


This illustration ts a reproduction 
of a print from a Negative, one 
half of which has been treated 
with ' Tabloid’ Chromium In- 


C. Н. Hewitt, Esq., F.R.P.S., ваув:-“І have used ensifier. Note the і анын 
the Sinclair Ink since its introduction." E ы aes a қ 
LE жалына guany; 
А. W. Hill, Esq., Shotts, N.B., writes:—«“I am 


bound to say your Ink is far and away the best | 
have ever used.” 


‘TABLOID’ CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER 
simplifies the process of intensification. 


“ HOW TO MAKE OIL AND 
BROMOIL PRINTS.” 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, Now 
Ready, and includes :— 


“THE RAWLINS PROCESS.” 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


“ТНЕ BROMOIL PROCESS.” 
By C. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 


SIXPENCE, POST FREE. 


Brings out detail. 


Saves many a cherished 
exposure. 


Contains no scheduled poison. 
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Is sold by all photographic 


chemists and dealers. 


Height 23 in. 


Sold ín cartons containing materials for 
50 ounces of solution. Price 6d. per carton 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & Co, Lta., 
54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W., 
Contractors to Н.М. 


Attractive booklet sent gratis and post free on request 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
13, Snow Hill Buildings, Lonpon, Е.С. 


PHO. a354 (COPYRIGHT 


Government. 
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PERFECT 
RESULTS 


PERFECT 
COMFORT 


“ORDINARY” GRADE 
“PORTRAIT” GRADE 


MATT AND GLOSSY in each Grade. 
SATIN in Portrait Grade, a lovely surface. 


ALSO POSTCARDS. 


Of all dealers, in 6d. and 1/- Packets. 


BE THOROUGHLY CONVINCED. 


Send Sixpence for an Assorted Packet 

containing each surface, but вау if 

“PORTRAIT” or “ORDINARY” Grade 
is required. Made by 


THOS. ILLINGWORTH 5 CO., Ltd., 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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| Camera. 
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If the light is bright 


you can use it as a hand camera. Іп 


all-round work. 


the late afternoon or on dull days you 
can use it on a tripod. Its simple 
universal swing front makes it invalu- 
able for architecture and interiors. 
Any dealer can sell you a “Sanderson ” 
at prices ranging from £5 5s. upwards. 
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at this time of the year, when light 
loses much ой its actinic power. 


To get fully exposed negatives you must have a lens 


which admits the maximum amount of light, and COOKE 
LENSES do this because they are composed of only 


THREE THIN GLASSES. 


Made in various series, with apertures from //45 to //8, 
and sent on approval through your dealer, or by us direct. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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AND 1186 Broanpway, New YORK. 


Busch Busch 


APLANAT SETS WITH AND 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW 


Conducted by; 


PHOTOGRAPHI 


OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


( THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.1.C., and 
(5.7; THORNE. BAKER, F,C.S., FRPS: 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


LANTERN PLATES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


The lantern plate requires to be prepared with an 
emulsion possessing some subtle qualities. It must be 
extraordinarily free from mechanical and chemical de- 
fects; it must yield contrast and brilliancy without ex- 
cessive density; and it must give, even in the deep 
shadows, a sufficiency of fine detail. Add to these 
qualities another one necessary to enable us to get 
equally good results from a wide variety of negatives, 
and one has some conception of what is indirectly de- 
manded of the emulsion. 

Attention is now being directed to the lantern slide 
question, and it is strongly advisable to make a classi- 
fication both of negatives and requirements. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the warm-toned slide is more 
appropriate than cold black and white for a large per- 
centage of the ordinary subjects. Warm tones can be 
obtained by direct development, or by subsequent ton- 
ing of a '' black tone ” slide. In either case we require 
a different kind of plate to start with. 

It is almost axiomatic that the less sensitive a salt 
of silver is to light, the more readily can it be made 
to give a warm deposit of silver, or reduced halide. 
Silver bromide seems meant by nature to give pure 
black tones, whilst silver chloride is capable of yielding 
quite a wide range of coloured reduction substances. 
Whether or not these are purely metallic silver depends 
on a variety of circumstances. 

The modern lantern plate may be one of three classes. 
There is the bromide plate, which, whilst it contains 
perhaps other salts of silver besides the bromide, de- 
pends chiefly for its silver upon the halide. Black tones 
are readily obtained with bromide plates and moderate 
density and contrast. It is the most suitable of all for 


toning with metallic ferrocyanides. Тһе intermediate 
variety is a slower plate, the emulsion of which is a 
mixture usually of bromide and chloride, very many 
formule for such emulsions having been published dur- 
ing the last few years. It gives perhaps better grada- 
tion though more brilliant contrasts than the pure 
bromide slides, and is apt to yield images of a warm 
black nature, which can be obtained much warmer by 
giving over-exposure and restrained development. The 
third variety is the pure chloride plate, which may be 
handled exactly like a gaslight paper, and requires a soft 
and well gradated negative, if it is to give a pleasing 
result. This again will yield coloured images by over- 
exposure, followed by either a very dilute developer or 
a strong one powerfully restrained. It will give excel- 
lent blue-black tones, treated with amidol or metol- 
hydroquinone developers, which should be more than 
normally concentrated. 

Lastly, as to adaptability to toning. А plate which 
contains silver chloride will always give an image amen- 
able to a gold toning bath, provided the developed 
image be not absolutely black. 

Over-exposure and restrained development will give 
quite bright red and sepia images, but they are usually 
very flat, and too often ‘‘ muddy.” A very bright and 
vigorous negative is therefore the most suitable for use 
with this treatment. As regards the restrainer, this. 
should preferably be an acid sulphite instead of potas- 
sium bromide, though an increase in the amount of the 
latter used is also necessary. Increase of bisulphite 
and decrease of alkali are the two governing factors, 
and these must be varied in proportion to the increase 
іп exposure given. ! 


—— ga IRI 


SLOW MERCURY INTENSIFICATION. 

Le Roy mentions in a recent issue of the Bulletin de la Société 
Francaise de Photographie that the need for prolonged treatment 
with the mercurial bleaching solution is occasioned by traces of 
hyposulphite left in the film through insufficient washing. By add- 
ing a small quantity of commercial hydrogen peroxide solution to 
the bleaching bath, this hyposulphite may be destroyed with con- 
siderable advantage to the process. 


CURING НАРАТ ОМ. 


Athough it is better to prevent than to cure, it is sometimes 
necessary to have recourse, says La Photographie des Couleurs, to 
the latter, and since in bad halation the image caused by reflec- 
tion from the glass of the plate is more especially formed in the 
under layers of the film, it is a good plan to bleach the whole 
image of such negatives, and then redevelop the uppermost layer 
only. This may be accomplished by first bleaching the plate in 
the following solution :— 


Water ОООО О sens oboe hee ЛКК ККК О ГОТ 300 c.c 
Potassium bicbromate .................................... 5 gm 
Potassium bromide ..,.... erecto ern ва наннан носне 2.5 gm 
Мис ас зурны PN de Ne НЗ I5 C.C 


The bleached negative is well washed, then plunged several times 
in a concentrated solution of alum. After a further rinse, it is 
redeveloped with a pyro-soda developer well restrained with bro- 
mide. The developer acts solely on the upper surface of the film, 
апі when the image is sufficiently dense, the plate is fixed. 


PERMEABILITY OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES TO 
HEAT RAYS. 


The following table is given for various substances, in the 
recently published Хезерге und Tabellen of Eder:— 


Plates of Transmission out of тоо of Heat 

Rays from given Lamp Source. 
Colourless rock salt ............................2... 92 
Fluor Spaik ооо o ауан Н 72 
Flint glass: ыы ырымды а А оаа 67 
Plate glass анаа ово анода at 39 
Iceland DI сатен доне ту уйа 39 
Mod eost c RR 38 
Сипсасасияа сериниоодала раны esas ы зы 11 
Scop 9 
Candy sugar она ено аға Si 8 
ICE... nt 6 
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HEN a firm with the high reputation of the Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., announce that they 
intend making and supplying enlargers in addition to their 
world-known cameras and shutters, etc., the photographic pub- 
lic can generally look for something exceptional, both in 
quality and value. 
The model of the Thornton-Pickard enlarger which we have 
seen certainly bears this out, and we have no doubt that 


aS Ais? 


Standard Pattern Model 


the Altrincham firm will find their new departure both popular 
and well appreciated by the public. 

At this time of year when amateurs all over the country are 
preparing to make prints from their summer-made negatives, 
the question usually arises, ‘‘ Shall I enlarge my pictures? " 
In most cases the desire to do so is so strong that an enlarger 
is acquired, and the worker gains fresh impetus and encour- 
agement for his hobby when he finds how easy it is to make 
large and effective prints from his small hand camera пера- 
tives. 

Simplicity in working and soundness in construction, with 
careful attention to the optical qualities, are the essential 
points for a good enlarger, and the T.-P. enlarger possesses 
them in a marked degree. 

The “ Ruby " enlargers are being made in four patterns. 
Model A is a complete enlarger in itself, with extensible 
bellows and portrait lens. Model B is a specially designed 
enlarger for use in conjunction with customer's own camera 
and lens, that is to say, the camera and lens with which the 
negative was taken used as the front portion of the enlarging 
apparatus, a suitable adaptor for the particular make of 
camera employed being fixed to the front of the condenser 
frame or “ stage " of the apparatus, where the negative carrier 
is inserted. 

Model C is specially constructed for use with oil or incan- 
descent gas, and has a long hopper chimney. Model D is 
similar to C, but is designed for use with the customer's own 
camera. 

The model we have inspected (pattern A) is constructed of 
solid mahogany, and is beautifully finished and polished. Тһе 
smoothness of the working parts rendered the use of this 
instrument a pleasure, and made the question of enlargement 
a matter of absolute precision. 

One of the outstanding features of the Ruby enlarger is 
the patent swing movement to the negative carrier and carrier 
stage. In most enlargers the carrier for the plate is prac- 
tically rigid, so far as the vertical plane is concerned. 

By means of the Thornton-Pickard swing movement, the 


The Thornton-Pickard “Ruby” 


Enlargers. 4 


ыс 2-7 EE 


Carrier centaining the negative can be swung in almost апу 
direction. The *'stage " or condenser frame of enlargers 
has generally been made in one single piece, with an opening 
cut centrally for the admission of the negative carrier. Іп 
the Thornton-Pickard Ruby enlargers the ''stage " is made 
in /шо parts. First the condenser frame, and secondly the 
portion receiving the negative carrier, both being quite sepa- 
rate. This negative carrier portion is curved or ‘* bow 
shaped " on the inner side, and is pivoted centrally on to the 
condenser frame, and between the two parts is fitted а minia- 
ture bellows of light-proof material; the result being that the 
pivoted front portion of the < stage," with the negative carrier 
inside it, can be turned to the necessary incline backwards or 
forwards to correct any existing distortion in the negative. 
A small brass strut with clamping arrangement clamps it in 
the position required, and also locks it centrally when the 
swing motion is not in use. 

Brass struts are screwed to the back of the condenser frame, 
making the entire apparatus extremely strong and rigid. 

Other points worthy of notice are the real leather bellows, 
rack and pinion focussing, with two pinion heads, one on 
the right-hand side and one on the left, so that the enlarger 
can be operated from either side. Rising and falling front, 
collapsible triple extension, condenser tubes made of Russian 
iron. The body of the lantern is made of the same material. 
This enlarger, in quarter-plate size, complete with 5} in. 
double plano-convex condenser, rack and pinion portrait lens, 
and orange cap, costs only Z4, and is remarkable value for the 
money. Тһе s by 4 and postcard size, with 64 in. condenser, 
costs #53 and the half.plate size, with 8} in. condenser, 
costs £7. 

Model B lantern is of similar general construction to the 


Model 


56H?" 


standard pattern A, except that it is not fitted with the racking 
extension frame and bellows, and no portrait lens is supplied, 
these being replaced by the customer's own lens and camera, 
which the front of the enlarger is adapted to take. 

The patent swinging motion to the negative carrier is fitted, 
the lantern, condenser, and base being the same as in the A 
pattern. The price of the Model B Ruby enlarger in the 
quarter-plate size is £2 15s. ; 5 by 4, £3 10s. ; half-plate, £5 ss. 

Every reader of THE A. P. AND P. №. should write for 
further particulars of these enlargers, and also for the little 
booklet, “ Enlargements, and How to Make Them," supplied 
free on application to the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Altrincham. 


— — — — e 3A»3i«— — — — 


Animated Pictures at Ноте. —\Ү. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, have issued a booklet 
describing in detail their “ Empire " Home Cinematographs. 
These models are specially intended for use in private houses 
or small halls, and should be the means of providing many 
pleasant evening entertainments during the coming winter. 
Copies of the bcoklet can be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Butcher. 


“Тһе Prism " for August appears in a new and attractive 
cover, and contains a very interesting article on “Тһе Making 
of an Anastigmat." Тһе whole process of the manufacture 
of a high-class lens from start to finish is dealt with, and 
those who wish to secure a copy of this little booklet will do 
well to apply at once, enclosing stamp for postage, to A. E. 
Staley and Co. (19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus), as the 
supply of copies is limited. 
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| A SLOW CONTACT PAPER 
OF UNIQUE QUALITIES. f t * 
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FINE BRILLIANT RESULTS 
WITHOUT HARSHNESS. 


iN NINE DIFFERENT GRADES. 
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Who аге already usiug BECK LENSES. 


THE NEW 


ISOSTIGMAR 


ANASTIGMAT LENS CAN BE OBTAINED IN EXCHANGE 
FOR A BECK SYMMETRICAL OR BECK DOUBLE APLANAT 
LENS FOR A REMARKABLY SMALL SUM. See particulars of our 


LENS EXCHANGE COUPON SYSTEM E 


м Free on application to R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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production of this photograph was done by me. I agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (If a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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HY was 
the 5 by 4 
portrait of 
Mr. Coburn hung 
in the present 
Salon? Why 
were some of 
Mr. — Steichen's 
autochromes SO 
obviously thin? 
Why was——? 

But I have the 
answer to these 
questions, and it 
shows a plot so 
dark, so crafty, 
that I hesitate to 
disclose it. 

I visited the 
Salon last Wednesday evening, and, wearied out with 
over-many impressions, dozed off, and was locked in 
by an equally tired custodian. 

Gradually I became conscious of a slow ticking, 
punctuated by soft cries and exclamations, which added 
much to the comfort of my dreams. І slept as one 
sleeps in the train; then the ticking ceased, and I woke 
as one wakes when the train stops at a station. 

'' Jerusalem! It’s stopped again! ” 

It was a tiny voice that spoke—a sort of 5 by 4 voice 
of trans-Atlantic origin—and, opening my eyes, І saw a 
small figure, high up on the wall, stoop forward de- 
jectedly. Its hands were flapping helplessly over its 
knees, and it seemed very miserable. 

' Je-rusalem! It’s stopped again!" it wailed. 

Now, I shrink from disclosing what followed, it 
sounds so improbable; but, if you believe me, that figure 
deliberately stepped out of its picture frame, grabbed 
the peaked cap off the head of Der Bauer (No. 44), and 
put it on. The cap was several sizes too big for No. 46 
but No. 46 appeared satisfied. 

“ Gee-wizz! " it muttered. 
promulgate a sensation! ” 

It jumped nimbly on to the picture rail, ran to the 
“ Great Mosque, Tangiers,” and, taking a key from the 
inky shadow of the doorway, proceeded to wind up 
No. 42. In a moment the ticking began again; the flip- 
flap flapped downwards, flipped upwards against the 
too solid clouds, until a chorus of microscopic shrieks 
arose from the midget trippers. 

I must have been sleeping some hours, for at that 
moment the clock from some neighbouring steeple 
struck twelve, and No. 46 fled back to its picture frame: 
“ I can't understand them by day; І can't stand them 
by night," it sobbed. ''But they're Steichen's, and 
they must be right."' | 

Poor 46 sank into an uncertain mass, with its hands 
hanging limply over its knees. 

As the clock strike ended, many things happened; but 
I ignore all froth—Arbuthnot's shadowy horse appear- 


* This chapeau will 


ТНЕ DARI& SIDE OF ТНЕ SALON. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 
ing with fully exposed and developed hindquarters, 


Steichen's sculptor hurrying out of the draught, and 
suchlike—and | confine myself to really important 
details. 

“ Steichen! О Steichen! "' Тһе voice was thin, as 
though it had only been partially developed, and husky 
through much exposure. “|І am a real woman, a live 
woman, and Steichen has turned me into something like 
a half-baked bromide;’’ and hopeless sobs rose from 
“ Miss Watson ” (No. 71). “` | 

'" We too are ипһарру!” The sound came from 
the autochrome pent-house behind me. “ Опсе we 
were real people, with blood and colour; now we're only 
ghosts, and the draughts blow through us until we 
freeze." No. 177 was certainly over-transparent. They 
crawled out of their frame, and walked together on the 
floor; they walked leisurely, as though they had no 
vitality. '' It's no good,’’ said Mrs. B. * І can't get 
warm; I’ve no circulation.” 

'* Poor little things! '' answered her husband plain- 
tively. He tried to kiss her cheek, but the kiss went 
right through into the empty air beyond. 

'* Poor little things! Poor, wretched little things! ”’ 

The tones were rich and purple; they came from auto- 
chrome No. 200, which is also entitled “ Mrs. В”; but 
then, as everyone knows, different photographs of the 
same person have different individualities. If you have 
the colour-sense, you will know that a purple voice is the 
sweetest of all. Then the Purple One spoke to me: 

** They were fruit maniacs,” she said.  '' They could 
not resist anything, from Eve's apple to Baron de 
Meyer’s ‘Grapes,’ so Steichen made their faces trans- 
parent.” 

'* [ don’t quite understand,” I protested. 

' Eve's apple didn't matter,” continued the purple 
voice; “ but they would steal the Baron's autochromatic 
grapes, and ruined heaps of twenty-guinea auto- 
chromes. "' 

'" Ah! They can't eat the grapes now.” i 

‘ They can, and do,’’ laughed the Purple One. “ But 
the grapes drop through their cheeks, and return to the 
Baron’s pictures.” 

* But why call the picture ‘The Legend of the 
Apple '? ” 

“ For mystical reasons." Then the voice of No. 200 
changed from purple into a vivid scarlet. ‘‘ Look!” 
she shrieked. 

I looked, and saw a single gleaming eye glaring from 
“ No Title," No. 8r, and shuddered. Тһе Autochrome 
People saw it too, and with a shaking shudder collapsed 
into helpless starch grains on the floor. 

Then I understood why No. 129 had been hung, for 
Cochrane's little black woman left her searching after 
silver, and, sweeping up the fragments, restored them to 
their frames; being half-witch, half-shadow, she was 
immune from the pervading enchantments. 

“АҺ! аһ! E-E-E!" Тһе Countess Mario Ven- 
turini had spoken; and with one glance at her face, I fell 
back in a swoon. 
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If you doubt my story, ask the custodian, who found 
me in the morning, and Mr. Craigie, who had to pay 
for the electric lighting. 

Mr. Coburn seems to have hung the feeble portrait of 
himself, so as to keep his pictures in order; he has 
learnt magic from the scarab on his tie-pin. But Mr. 
Steichen allows his pictures to torture each other, and 
to romp around and frighten people. The voice of 
No. 78 is simply hor-r-r-ible ! 

Of course, the ordinary sceptic will doubt my story; 


October 20, 1908. 


but that brilliant Orientalist, Lafcadio Hearn, tells us 
that a Japanese doll which is much loved and played 
with, gradually acquires a soul. I asked a charming 
Japanese girl, “ How can a doll live? ” 

“ Why,” she answered, '' if you love it enough, it 
will live! ” 

Surely the same applies to photographs, and I have 
formed a “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Photographs,” with Mrs. B. as president, and myself as 
treasurer. All subscriptions should be forwarded to me. 
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URING an instructive demonstration of Velox by W. F. 
Slater, on behalf of Messrs. Kodak Ltd., before the Bedford 
Camera Club, a novel and simple method of printing tinted or 
fancy borders round small prints on large sheets of paper was 
introduced. А short description may be useful to readers who use 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


gaslight papers. The finished resu:ts are similar in appearance to 
prints mounted on the multiple style, and the depths of the tints 
are obtained by long or short exposures. Graduated tints may be 
obtained by holding the illuminant at the corner or side of the 
printing frame, allowing the light action to be stronger at one end 
than at the other. Variations may be introduced by placing between 


Fig. 4. 
the negative and source of light bolting silk, canvas, etc., and here 
again the effects may be made grev or black according to the length of 


exposure. | | 
The method proper consists of making а number of masks and 


Fig. 3. 
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openings of various shapes from opaque paper and fixing them to 
glass of uniform size (old negatives answer admirably) in such a 
manner that perfect register is obtained with any of the combina. 
tions when inserted in the printing frame with their lower left-hand 
corner pushed well home. Take ап example:—Place in the 
printing frame a glass covered with black paper with a circular 
portion removed (fig. 1); over the opening place the negative, then 
the gaslight paper and the back of frame; expose to light and 
remove from frame, taking care to mark the left-hand bottom 
corner of print for future reference. If the paper were now 
developed a circular print on a white mount would appear. But 
we want a border. Place in the frame another glass with a round 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 
mask (fig. 2), cut a trifle larger than the opening previously used, 
and fixed in such a position that if the two were placed together 
an even border of about a quarter of an inch would appear. Over 
this mask place the exposed paper, fix in the back of frame, and 


expose to the flame of half a wax match. If developed at this stage 
we should have a circular print with a white border on a grey 
base. Now repeat this second operation with a larger mask (fig. 3); 
and expose by burning a wax match at the lower end of the frame. 
The bolting silk or other fabrics can be introduced in either of 
these stages, or, if desired, a title may be added by writing on а 
piece of transparent paper the words required (fig. 4) and placing И 
between the mask and the print. Our paper can now be developed, 
when we shall find a circular print with successive borders of white 
and grey, surmounted with a graduated tinted base bearing the title 
(fig. 5). Narrow and wide lines, cut out as shown in fig. 6, аге 
useful openings to make, and when themasks are once made and 
the fabrics obtained the variety of changes that can be rung with 
them is endless. : 
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Glasgow Photographic Art Circle.—The circle was fortunate 
at their second meeting of the session to have a lecture from 
J. Craig Annan оп “ Photography as a Means of Artistic 
Expression." Тһе lecturer remarked that each агі 
describes some esthetic quality, and photography was no 
exception to this. Photography at its initiation was handi- 
capped as an art from the fact that it was taken up for the 
most part by those of a scientific mind—scientists are not 
usually overburdened with artistic imagination. Prints were 
made by these pioneers and shown; these results, which were 
really the fruits of the science of photography, were looked at 
askance by artists. It is now being realised that in pic- 
torial photography a new art.craft is being evolved—an art. 
craft that has not yet achieved any commercial status. One 
of the earliest artistic photographers, D. O. Hill, while an 
artist, was for a time much engrossed in photography, and found 
in it a medium capable of expressing his artistic longings. 


At the Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society Е. Seymour 
highly interested a large audience on the 8th inst. with bis 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Fruit and Flower Photography." He 
uses а whole.plate Goerz lens in а 12 by то plate, copying his 
subjects as near life-size as possible. Gives full exposure, 
develops with pyro without bromide until high lights gain 4 
fair density, then puts straight into hypo, and, if necessary, 
afterwards intensifies with mercuric iodide. He uses Barnet 


ortho. plates without a screen, except for blue flowers, and gets 
fine rendering of textures. 


J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., 275, Broad Street, Birmingham, 
send us their new catalogue of optical lanterns and accessories 
for the coming season. Those who are desirous of obtaining 
sound and up-to-date apparatus for the purpose of lantern 
lectures and entertainments will find in this list descriptions of 
lanterns of all sizes and prices. Copies will be sent on applica 
tion to Messrs. Lancaster at the above address. 
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FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Use ROSS Lenses 


ROSS’ ** HOMOCENTRIC " LENSES. 
ROS8-ZEISS’ ** TESSAR" LENSES. 


Exquisite definition, perfect covering. 
f3.5, f4.5, #5 6, 16.3, Ғ5.8, f8. 


ROSS' NEW TELEPHOTO LENSES. 


NEW MODEL TWIN LENS, FOCAL 
PLANE REFLEX, and UNIVERSAL 
and MINIMUM ‘‘PALMOS” 


CAMERAS, 


with ROSS’ and ROSS-ZEISS' 
Lenses. 
ROSS' New STUDIO CAMERA and 
Stand. 


: Ж. ROSS’ LENSES fitted to Customers’ own Cameras, 
and to mos. of the popular 


x a‏ 27 ا 
Copyright, H. C. f uii Co., 1998. BETWEEN-LENS SHUTTERS.‏ 


TAKEN WITH ROSS’ "HOMOCENTRIC" LEN 
TO BE OBTAINED CF ALL LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


ROSS' OPTICAL WORKS, CLAPHAM 


WAISONS “ARGUS REFLEX CAMERA 


OF BRITISH WORKMANSHIP, 
AN IMPROVED PATTERN NOW READY. 


Intending purchasers of this type of Camera are advised to inspect 


WATSON’S NEW “ARGUS,” 


Undoubtedly the finest Reflex Camera now made. 
Fitted with Revolving Back, Hinged Finder, Shade and Cover, Improved 
Focal Plane Shutter, Continuous Rack motion to Front working with the 
utmost precision and smoothness. 
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Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Price Lists forwarded by post on application. 


COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


Price Lisr.— Including 3 double book-form slides. 
41 by 31 5 by 4 63 by 41 


5-12 105. 5415. S18 105. 


Extra cost for Series І. 4/6 Convertible Holostigmat Lens. 


LT 55. E1 155. £9 IOs. 


This Outfit represents a combination of the best Optical and Mechanical qualities that can possibly be produced. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London. 


Works: Mi IGH BARNET. 
Branoh: ا‎ Establisbed 1837. 


2, Easy Row, BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ALWAYS GIVE SHARP AND BRILLIANT NEGATIVES. 


WRITE, MENTIONING THIS JOURNAL, FOR LIST FROM ALDIS BROTHERS, SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


VERASCOPE 


А perfect camera for amateur photographers. 
Gives true perspective and absolute relief. 


sr. i 1900. See the results at: 


MiLAN 108. ` JULES RICHARD, 23a, Albemarle St., Piccadilly, London. 


“О, Rue Halévy PARIS. TELEPHONE: GERARD 2428, Full Cutalogue free on application. 
£3 95. 


All sizes made from з 
i timetres to order. LL L 
оа Clients' own Lenses fitted 


TO SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY. тес RE ERARE: 


GRANDS 
PRIX 


ł-Plate from 


Before purchasing a 


a e 66 e l" 
Reflex PLEASE SEND FOR LISTS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF THE Mira 


т TALBOT Q EAMER, » 


London Agents: “MIRAL WORKS,” SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 1,4459 


Hand-Camera 
TAYLOR, TAYLOR & Hosson, Ltd. We are Reflex Experts, the original Patentees, and oldest manufacturing Work 
18, Berners Street, W. Firm of this class of instrument in the Country. | 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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NOTES FDOM YODKSHIDE. (By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Doncaster Camera Club Exhibition.—The Doncaster Camera 
Club, I am told, is a very active organisation locally, but 
somehow it appears to be on the fringe of Yorkshire, and 
don’t quite get into touch with the Yorkshire Union—which 
body it is associated with—as much as some societies do. 
Its geographical position may, to some extent, account for this. 
As I have suggested above, this does not prevent it having 
& very active career, and for some eight years it has organised 
a very excellent and representative exhibition. Тһе exhibition 
committee are now busy with their next show, which is due at 
the Dolphin Chambers, Market Place, Doncaster, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November rith and rath. One of the York- 
shire Union judges, Godfrey Bingley, with the assistance 
of W. Fisher Ward, M.D., are to adjudicate upon the 
show of exhibits, and in the open class, which includes any 
subject, two silver and two bronze plaques are at their dis- 
posal. For lantern slides in sets of four they will be awarded 
one silver and one bronze plaque. Тһе exhibition secretary, 
Fred A. Jordan, Claremont, Windsor Road, Doncaster, will 
be very pleased to send entry forms on receipt of postcard, and 
Т may remind my readers that they must be filled up and 
returned not later than Tuesday, October 27th. Exhibits to 
reach 39, Market Place, Doncaster, on or before November 7th, 
marked on the outside of package, '* Photographic Exhibition." 
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The Bradford Syllabus.—The Bradford Photographic Society 
have just issued their winter syllabus of lectures and demon- 
strations, which includes an excellent list of subjects, mainly 
by Yorkshire lecturers. This of itself may be taken as a high 
compliment to the Yorkshire Union list of lecturers, and to the 
prominent members of the Bradford Society who are in the 
syllabus. It may be urged that the Bradford Council know 
what their members want better than an outside critic, but I 
cannot help thinking, and even expressing my opinion, that as 
the Bradford Society is practically the parent of the York- 
shire Union, it would have been a more graceful compliment 
to the “ Lancashire and Cheshire Union ” and the “ Midland 
Photographic Federation " if they (Bradford) had selected at 
least one or two of the interchange lectures, especially this 
year, when an experiment is being tried for an extension of 
the interchange idea. It is realised by all interested in union 
work, that the smaller societies cannot avail themselves fully 
of this privilege of interchange, owing to the cost of railway 
fares, etc., but societies of city standing, with their large 
memberships have not this difficulty to meet. 


Orthochromatics at Sheffield.—The Sheffield Photographic 
Society were about the first in Yorkshire to epen their winter 
session, and a very interesting evening was spent with S. Е. 
Bottomley, F.R.P.S., of Leeds, who discoursed on the real 
meaning of “ Orthochromatism," and showed the difference be- 
tween visual and photographic sensitiveness. Light, says Mr. 
Bottomley, is really a form of energy, and to illustrate it 
showed how a sensitive plate is affected, and how the spectrum 
is reproduced on an ordinary plate. Of course, the ordinary 
plate is sensitive to all colours, said Mr. Bottomley, but out of 
all proportion to visual luminosity, and consequently he urged 
that the spectrum test is not really a satisfactory method 
of testing plates. А very interesting feature of Mr. Bot- 
tomley's demonstration was the exhibition of a number of 
examples of research work done by the students of the photo- 
graphy classes, at the Leeds Technical Schools—of which Mr. 
Bottomley has charge—in sensitising plates for special pur- 
poses. Side by side with the technical results were shown 
the practical applications of such plates to work hitherto 
impossible. ste 

The Home of Photography at Rotherham.—Whilst in Rother- 
ham recently, I visited one of the smartest and best fitted up 
shops it has been my pleasure to come across outside London. 1 
refer to the new premises of Messrs. Leadbeater and Peters, in 
the Imperial Buildings. The shop itself is decorated in the most 
artistic manner, the walls with a flatting of brown canvas in panels, 
and hung with a most complete collection of flower studies by 
the well-known expert, E. Seymour, without mentioning the cream 
of trade exhibits bv Kodak and other firms. The counters are of 
antique oak, and the other fittings are of the same kind of wood. 
The model from which this shop has been taken is a combination 
of the designs used by several London photographic houses, and 
the best in each has been selected. The whole result reflects 
great credit on the energv and artistic taste of Mr. Alfred Peters, 
the managing partner, who, amongst his other accomplishments, is 
an optician of considerable merit. He quite recently received an 
intimation that the council of the Institute of Ophthalmic Opticians 
have just elected him to the fellowship of that select body. The 
membership is confined to those holding the sight-testing diploma 
of the Worshipful Guild of Spectacle Makers, which diploma Mr. 
Peters gained last November. He is also a leading member of 
the Rotherham Photographic Society, and has organised a junior 
society, who meet at the rooms of Messrs. Leadbeater and Peters, 
where thev are taught the latest in photography and then drafted 
into the parent society. 
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MIDLAND FEDERATION NOTES. (By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Birmingham Photographic Society opened its splendidly 
appointed suite of rooms at the Exchange Buildings, New 
Street, Birmingham, on the 6th inst., and the function was well 
attended, members having to retire owing to the crush to 
get inside places, although the new premises are commodious. 
The declaration of progressive policy was made by the presi- 
dent, Harold Holcroft, M.A., who, in a persuasive manner 
appealed to the members for loyal support to photography 
in general and to the Society in particular. The company 
present, among whom we noticed friends from many of the 
Midland Federated Societies, was welcomed to the rooms which 


` are to be the future home of the B. P. S. by his worship the 


Mayor of Birmingham, Ald. Sayer, who, by the way, is him- 
self а keen photographer, and who urged all present to identify 
themselves, collectively and individually, with some ennobling 
hobby, of which, he said, none better could be found than 
in the study of photography. In declaring the rooms open 
he concluded by stating that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to help the club to attain its highest aims to 
become a lasting social institution, in so important a city as 
Birmingham, and he wished it a long, eventful, and successful 
career. енен — 

It was with the utmost pleasure we listened to Dr. Hall 
Edwards, F.R.P.S., to whom was allotted the duty of moving 
a vote of thanks to Birmingham's chief citizen for opening 
the rooms that evening. He fully endorsed all the Mayor 
had claimed as to the important place photography was (and 
is) destined to play in the commercial world. He further 
added that Birmingham should try to uphold its past traditions 
in the domain of scientific research, seeing that it was from 
the Midland metropolis that the first dry plate emanated. 
Then again he urged that the B. P. S. should give more 


encouragement to the scientific side of photography, and in 
this direction he was pleased to note what a stimulus the 
Royal Photographic Society had given such at its exhibition 
this year, and he hoped that the time was not far distant when 
such work would not be relegated to the darkest corner of the 
exhibition gallery, that corner which ultimately developed 
into a rough and tumble cloak-room. Mr. Bayliss having also 
spoken to the resolution, which was carried with much 
applause, the Mayor returned thanks, and the programme of 
music, with its intervals of autochromatic nuances, was much 
enjoyed by all present. _ . . —— 

At Handsworth has just been held a members? exhibition. 
It needs no words of ours to justify the display of the work 
which graced the walls of this society of accomplished photo- 
graphers. They are too old at the camera business to show 
anvthing that is not quite up to date, but we certainly take 
exception to those little tickets of mundane matter as to the 
©“ sale ” side of the affair. We can only look at the president’s 
little glossy unframed quarter-plate picture (similarly labelled) 
as a cynical protest against the innovation just mentioned. 

ee CER 

The Small Heath Society have an exceedingly good bill of 
fare for the coming session. Every want of the amateur seems 
to have had the consideration of the Committee, and a com- 
plete course of instruction underlies the items offered. Mr. 
Roffey is to be congratulated upon his ‘‘ menu ’’? with which 
he seeks to satisfy the palates of the Small Heatheans. 

RE E 

We are glad to hear that our photographic friends at West 
Bromwich are going strongly. We hope to look in upon them 
ere long for a friendly “ confab.” 
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AWARDS IN THE “STRAIGHT” AND “ МАМІ: 
PULATED” PRINT COMPETITION. 
(See Editorial, faye 367, this week. ) 


Straight Print Competition.—First prize, Louis J. Steele, 
Portsmouth (“ The Foothills of the Alps ”). Second prize, 
Dan Dunlop, Motherwell (“Тһе Old Professor ”). Third 


prizes, to Peter Orr, Govan (“А Gray Dawn in the Сау”); 
and W. A. Clark, Birmingham (< Beneath the Grosse Horloge ”). 
Owing to the great number of entries for this competition, we 
have decided to increase the number of copies of the Hinton 
Portfolio to twelve, and these are awarded to the following :— 
Walter Harper, Nelson (* Sunshine and Mist "); Miss Janet 
Allan, Wallington (‘‘ Pros and Cons "); A. W. Walburn, West 
Hartlepool (“А Sylvan Scene"); W. Е. Taylor, Reigate 
( September Mist "); Wm. Howat, Glasgow (‘‘ Sunshine and 
Smoke 7); Ivor Curtis, Blackheath (‘‘ The Commentator 7); F. 
Н. Cliffe, Hertford (“А Sun-Stream ”); W. W. S. Nicholls, 
Brockley (“А Cathedral Porch "); Major Morgan, Bengal, 
India (“ Kinchinjinga ”); Miss А. M. Walters, Tewkesbury 
(“Нараг”); Е. W. Memory, Staines (‘“ With Downcast Eye 
and Modest Grace"); D. С. Urquhart, Leicester (“ Au 
revoir ! ”), 


Oil and Bromoil Prints.—First prize, ‘‘ The Cheshire Plain," 
by Bertram Cox, Lincoln. Second prize, “ Woodland Sun- 
light,’ by Frank E. Huson, Streatham Hill. Third prizes, 
“ The Foy Boat," by Н. P. Wight, Newcastle-on- Tyne; “ Sun- 
shine Before the Storm," by E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth. 
Consolation prizes, “ Moonlight—Teddington Weir,’ Ьу 
Arthur and Frank Read, Brentford; “ Etude," by Mrs. Walter 
Dugdale, Wellington; “ Elaine," by Geo. W. Dunn, Moston; 
“ The Darkness Deepens,” by Wm. С. S. Fergusson, Glasgow ; 
* A Corner of Old Antwerp," by R. Nethercott Brealey, 
Chatham; “The End of the Day," by J. L. Tucker, 
Piccadilly, W. 
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RESULT OF THE “А. D. AND D. М.” LAN- 
TERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


S announced last week, the entries in this competition were 
exceedingly numerous, and the average excellence was 
well up to the average. Тһе following is the list of awards :— 
Class I. (landscape).—Silver plaque, R. J. Delf, Norwich; 
bronze plaque, Edwin Marks, Stoke-on-Trent; certificates, А. 
Powers, Toronto, Canada; and H. Essex, Southampton. 

Class II. (seascapes and river scenes).—Silver plaque, with- 
held; bronze plaques, Thos. Carlyle, Paisley ; and Thos. Fair- 
field, Solihull. 

Class III. (portraiture and figure studies).— Silver plaque, 
А. С. Thistleton, Manchester; bronze plaque, С. W. Dunn, 
Moston; certificates, Norman Blake, Bedford; R. Hancock, 
Stechford; A. Woolford, Leytonstone, N.E.; апа G. J. 
Hughes, Waterford. 

Class IV. (architecture).—Silver plaque, Aubrey G. Raymond, 
Neath; bronze plaque, Alfred Roffey, Birmingham; certificates, 
Н. Essex, Southampton; Harold Hill, Sheffield; and A. Wool- 
ford, Leytonstone. 

Class V. (flowers and still.life).— Silver plaque, J. А. Love- 
grove, New Southgate; bronze plaque, Е. A. Tinker, Sheffield ; 
certificates, H. Essex, Southampton; Percy W. Morris, Bushey ; 
and Richard Hancock, Stechford. 

Class VI. (miscellaneous).— Silver plaque, Richard Hancock, 
Stechford ; bronze plaque, Geo. Н. Rodman, M.D., East Sheen, 
S.W.; certificates, A. Taylor, Whalley, Lancs; J. T. Roberts, 
Gravesend; Е. W. Chipps, Barnes; J. Hlugginson, Airdrie. 

A series of descriptive notes has been written to accompany 
the prize slides, and the complete set of 160 slides starts on its 
six months’ tour among the societies on October 20. A complete 
list of bookings to date was given in last week's issue. Hon. 
secretaries of societies who may wish to see these slides should 
consult the list, and if we can possibly fit in any other dates 
to suit their requirements, we will gladly do so. 


> 13$: — — ——— 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


HE prints entered in the competition for the week ending 
October g contain many excellent examples of oil printing, 
and also a considerable number of carbon and ozobrome, and 
the tendency certainly appears to employ these processes, in 
which the manipulative skill of the producer has opportunity. 


The First Prize is awarded to Jos. Bell, 39, Primrose Crescent, 
Fulwell, Sunderland. (Title of print, " Nearing Home.") Tech- 
nical data: Royal Standard plate, Busch lens, 3 p.m., January ; 
Leto pigment; 4 sec.; Е/8; metol-hydroquinone. 

The Second Prize to Manson Gibson, Ardrossan, N.B. (Title of 
print, “Тһе Hamadryad.”) Technical data: Imperial S.S. ortho. 
plate; r-sth sec. ; F/11; 7.30 a.m., July, 1908; Goerz Celor lens; 
negative developed rodinal factorially; enlargement from portion 
of 5 by 4; printed through bolting silk. 

An Extra Prize to F. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. (Title 

of print, “Тһе Picture Book.") Technical data: Salon plate; 
1 ѕес.; 94 inch Heliar lens; F/4.5; September; rodinal; carbon 
rnt. 
T The Mounting Prize to Aubrey С. Raymond, 50, Plasnewydd 
Avenue, Neath, South Wales. (Title of print, “ Lies with Feet 
Towards the Morn.") Technical data: Imperial ortho. backed 
plate; Aldis lens; F/11; 10min. exposure, August; developed 
with pyro-soda; enlarged by daylight on Tiger Tongue bromide 
paper (cream), and developed in M.Q. 

'The Beginners! Prize to John Currie, 18, Kelvingrove Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ Herring Packers.) Technical data: 
Imperial iso. plate; 1-soth sec.; К/8; R.R. lens; 2 o'clock, 
August; rodinal; Roval Kodak, ozobromed. 


Hen. Mentions. 

Bertram Cox, Lincoln; T. C. Beynon, Newbury; J. К. Richard- 
son, Burnlev; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; P. R. Humphry, 
Chichester; J. A. Clayton, Manchester; J. К. Moult, York; 
E. Е.Н. Crouch, Worthing; С. E. Lyddon, Ilford; B. Hirst, 
South Wales; А. Atkinson, Crouch End, N.; A. Roffey, Birm- 
ingham. 
Class I. 

J. P. Chettle, Stockport ; R. M. D. Davies, Beckenham; 
E. А. С. Samuelson, Banbury; Frank Bolton, Hull; К. Barclay, 
Clonmel; Н. Erdbeer, Stockwell; А. С. Thistleton, Newton 
Heath; Miss С. Openshaw, Brooklands; D. Lumgair, Selkirk ; 
Mrs. D. Forbes, South Africa; E. J. Hoult, Birmingham; H. 


Hucklebridge, Chiswick; H. Field, Wood Green, N.; R. Delf, 
Norwich; J. Pilkington, Brooklands; Miss E. M. Gladstone, 


Baron's Court; E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park, W.; D. L. Richards, 
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Merthyr Tydvill; E. Parlett, Wolverhampton (2); N. C. McLeod, 
Ibrox; Miss F. Cooke, Bristol; Miss Stead, Brockenhurst ; G. A. 
Jones, Cowes; С. and D. Smith, Sheffield; Н. Paterson, Paisley ; 
W. A. Wilson, Maidstone; F. C. Boyes, llford (2); Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Howard, Hampton Hill S.W. (2); Miss M. Barker, Cam- 
bridge; Н. Dixon, Morpeth; A. D. Robertson, Swanley; J. A. 
Clavton, Manchester. 
Class II. 


W. G. Lord, Southport; W. Hunt, Battersea; W. D. Embry, 
Lowestoft; II C. Barrie, Glasgow; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Miss 
E. Alder, Lymington; R. W. Humphriss, Charlton, S.E.; W. B. 
Ward, Peckham, S.E.; Miss E. Sothern, Sidcup; A. H. Scrivey, 
Stratford-on-Avon; J. C. Matthews, Torquay; T. W. Walker, 
Sunderland; M. Teevan, Folkestone; J. Maddison, Middles- 
brough; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; G. W. Robertson, Darling- 
ton; G. Malcolm, Edinburgh; A. V. Hansell, Sutton; J. E. 
Muter, Newcastle (2); Miss F. T. Tounsend, Switzerland; A. H. 
Yelland, Wolverhampton; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; Hv. Warner, 
W. Kensington Park; Thos. Blunt, Stamford; F. Bryant, Wal- 
lington; Miss Gladstone, Baron's Court; J. H. Little, Hull; Miss 
E Richmond, Falfield; T. Bowden, Chingford; W. J. Williams, 
Liverpool; J. O. Trevor, Dudlev; Mrs. D. Forbes, South Africa ; 
A. D. К. Bacchus, Exeter; Miss D. Morley, Cambridge. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class 111. 


Beginners. 
A. W. Tew, Bedford Park, W.; T. Dales, York; Mrs. A. 
Whiting, Long Eaton; А. Roger, Warrington; M. Knaggs, 


Middlesbrough; T. J. Hopcroft, Aylesbury; P. H. J. Lamsden, 
Wood Green; J. G. Tough, Liverpool; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh ; 
W. P. Barker, Hull; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; R. J. R. 
Moffat, Highbury; G. Gillingham, Weybridge; E. J. Bower, 
Birmingham; W. G. Lord, Southport; T. E. Daniel, Liverpool ; 
T. S. Low, Brocklev; Miss E. M. Barlow, Bournemouth ; A. W. 
Levland, Ilford; Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes; G. S. Hazelwood, 
Birmingham; F. A. Knipe, Bradford; D. Hutchinson, Notting- 
ham; T. W. Boot, Egremont (2); F. Cole, Middlesbrough ; Miss 
M. E. Power, Waterford; C. W. Strange, Castle Eden; J. Currie, 
Glasgow; W. Symonds, Bedford; С. L. Whyte, Liverpool; Miss 
Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea; E. L. Mason, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.C.; Mrs. D. Forbes, South Africa (3); Louis C. Becker, South 
Africa; Geo. Motchman, Clapton; Thos. Blunt, Stamford; W. C. 
Stark, Govan; Wm. Bond, Wallasev. 
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Antique 
SELTONA PAPER 


Meets the requirements of those photographers 

wishing for a paper with а medium surface. 

It has a fine grain which gives softness and depth 
without loss of either detail or definition. 


CARBON EFFECT. 


А finished print on Antique Seltona Paper has 


the appearance of a fine carbon, for which, in fact, 

it may easily be mistaken by expert workers. 

The ease with which a variety of shades from 

Sepia to Purple are obtained specially commends 
this grade to every photographer. 


POSTCARDS AND BOARDOIDS 


are now also made in Antique. 


PHOTO MATERIALS 3, Rangoon Street, 
One LE I O COMPANY (1905), Lid. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIO JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


xxii 


Artists' 
Colourmen 


WINSOR «NEWTON 


RETOUCHING MEDIUM. 


In Bottles, &d., 8d., 1/-, and 2/- 


NEGATIVE VARNISH. 


By Special 
Appointment 


In Bottles, 44., 6d., 1/8, and 2/8. 


MONOCHROME TINTS. 
In Tubes and Half Tubes. 
Fer CARBON TISSUES, ENLARCEMENTS, and AUTOTYPES. 
Also suitable for Colouring Backgrounds of Photographs. 


Sole Makers of 


“ WINCHESTER " AEROGRAPH COLOURS. 


Price List, with Colour Chart of Monochrome Tints, post free. 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd., 38, Rathbone Place, 
London, W. 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., 


% s. 


6% by 44 Newman and Guardia Special B, з foci, Zeiss con- 
vertible Protar lens, VIIA., changing-box for twelve plates, leather 
case, good condition; cost over £34 

7 by 5 No. 6 Cartridge Folding Kodak, with Plastigmat lens 
and Automat shutter; cost GIS ................................................... 8 о о 

54 by at Adams and Co.’s Postcard Idento, with Zeiss convertible 


Protar Series VIIA., focal-plane shutter, three best roller shutter 

slides, changing-box, leather case; cost over 4,28 ........................ 18 оо 
s} by 3} Voigtlander's film and plate camera, Collinear lens іп 

Koilos shutter, three plate-holders, and leather case ..................... 900 
$$ by 34 No. зл Folding Pocket Kodak, with Goerz Dagor lens 

in compound shutter, leather case, very fine condition .................. 95020 


st by 34 focal-plane reflex, by City Sale and Exchange, film- 
pack adapter, leather case, Ross Homocentric lens, F/6.3, nearly 


NEW TT 8.00 
$$ by 3} Postcard Sanderson, three double slides, Ross Sym- 

metric anastigmat lens, leather case; cost about £11 103., 

nearly пеш MANI TE D тана ЫНЫ ко өші 8 оо 
s by 4 Adams’ Videx, Goerz 1С anastigmat lens, two roller 

shutters and one ordinary slide, changing-box for twelve plates; 

cost 531155; nice condition „хаав ern pa a селк evo kd ino cx Tes Sep жаты 21 о о 
5 by 4 erz-Anschutz, Celor lens, F/4.8, six slides and leather 

case .......... ror ИОА me AL CPC PUR оо 
5 by 4 Houghton's Ensign, Goerz Dagor lens, III., in nice 

condition; cost Жі ағ 64-222. 4.0206 еее тітанс нта ққ 7 оо 


No. 4 Cartridge Folding Kodak, with Plastigmat lens, in 


£16 16s. 


ТЕКТЕН ТЕККЕ ДЕЛЕ 10 оо 
5 by 4 Sanderson Regular, three book-form slides, changing-box 

for twelve plates, Goerz Syntor anastigmat lens, leather case; 

COS LITO en 8 5 о 
64 by 44 light field camera, three double slides, R.R. lens, 

threefold stand and canvas case, nice condition, a bargain ...... 1 9 6 
64 by ii Lizars' stereoscopic hand or stand camera, Model B, 

pair Beck Biplanat lenses, Е/5.8, three slides, leather case; cost 

over £9, nice condition, a bargain ................................................ 410 0 


44 by i No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with Goerz Dagor lens 


and leather case; cost over бо 159. .......................................... 5 10 
44 by 34 No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, Plastigmat lens, Automat 

shutter; cost £g 4S. ................................................1........и өлке не $1$ 0 
44 by зі twin-lens, by Ross, Ltd., pair F/6.3 Zeiss Tessar lenses, 


s} in., three double slides, film-pack adapter, changing-box for 
twelve plates, leather case, recent small model, nearly new con- 
dition; cost about £20 


96090€600524^592009005800890920990*0006009090060090990605250092209088999992 


IO I$ о 


37, BEDFORD 8T., STRAND, LONDON, WC. Opposite the Civil Service Stores. 
(Established for 30 years at 20, Cranbourn Street.) 
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q ENLARGEMENTS. 


64 “Your Enlargements аге all you claim for them” 
writes an “ A. P. & P. N.” reader. 


4 And our claim is? 


4 Not a string of glowing superlatives but simply 
“ Every Enlargement the best result the negative will 
yield.” 


Q It guarantees satisfaction when you order Enlarge- 


ments from us. 


Q The free booklet, “ Pictorial Photography," gives 
full particulars. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 


ORTHO. SCREENS. 


Wratten K Screens are the most efficient 
Ortho. Screens made. They may be used with any 


camera, lens, and colour-sensitive plate. 


They necessitate the least increase of exposure 
and yield the most apparent improvement. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, LTD., 


CROYDON. 


TO GET YOUR 


UPON THE 


Photographic Market 


ADVERTISE IN 


“The Amateur Photographer 
qud Photographic News." 


GOODS 


RLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


T PHIC NEWS 
October 2c, 1908. AND PHOTOGRA 


Ке сше. ——Є—— 
) 


N REPLY 


A selection of queries from ош correspondents of <2 
general interest to ош readers will be dealt with weekly оп 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism | 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or ' Criticism " on the outside. 
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Concise Query. for the storing of sugar, etc. 


| THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER | 


This must be washed out and 


Mr. Editor, please, re pyro-ammonia developer and dichroic 
fog : (1) cause, (2) remedy, (3) how to avoid. T. M. P. 


(1) Defective emulsion? (2 and 3) Use some other developer 
or brand of plates. 


Passe-Partout. 


What is a passe-partout frame? My framemaker does not 
seem to know anything about this kind of frame that I see 
so often mentioned just now. J. W. (Penrith). 


Passe-partout is the name given, not to a kind of frame, but 
to a method of fixing the mount to a sheet of glass so that the 
frame can be dispensed with entirely. Doubtless you are aware 
of the usual method of fixing together a lantern slide and its 
cover glass by means of a binder strip embracing the edges of 
the two glasses. In place of the positive on glass (t.e., the lan- 
tern slide), imagine you have a paper print mounted on card. 
If now you bind the card mount and cover glass together with 
a strip binder, you get the passe-partout idea in its simplest 
form. Passe-partout framing is a misnomer. 


Glezing Postcards. 


I have been using plate glass and also pulp slabs satisfac- 
torily until quite recently, and now find the prints stick, etc. 
C. LANGRIDGE. 


This sticking may be due to various causes. Тһе glass plate 
or pulp slab must be very carefully cleaned, then dusted with 
powdered chalk (“ French chalk ”), and then well polished with 
an old silk handkerchief. Аз your trouble is only recent, this 
rather points in the direction of some change in your materials. 
Are you using the same paper or card as betore? Тһе manufac- 
turers may now be using a softer kind of gelatine. If the 
" mounting water" is too warm, the gelatine is softened too 
much and so sticks. It is a good plan to dry the prints before 
attempting glossing. Then soak them again in co/d water a few 
minutes, 2.е., just long enough to get them thoroughly well 
saturated. Then mount on the glass. Yes, you may alum them 
if you like. Half an ounce of alum is dissolved in a pint of 
warm water. The solution is allowed to go quite cold before 
using. You must certainly wash the prints after the alum bath. 
Ten minutes' immersion in the alum bath will be sufficient. The 
fiang bath you mention would not influence the tendency to 
sticking either one way or the other. You will probably find 
that drying the print before glazing will put an end to your 
troubles. 


Пееріпб Hypo Crystals. 


I bought some best quality hypo. It was sold to me in a 
cardboard box, and the crystals were then quite dry, but 
have now gone wet. Is it good hypo to do this, and is ıt 
spoiled? How can I prevent the next lot doing the same? 
Hypo. 


Your query suggests to us that you have not stored your hypo 
in a sufficiently dry place. There are various chemical sub- 
stances which attract to themselves some of the moisture that 
is present in the air. For example, caustic potash or calcium 
chloride, if exposed to the air, attract so much moisture that 
they become liquid. That your hypo has become more or less 
wet does not prove that it is useless. Your best plan is to spread 
it out on a clean towel for a few minutes, and then store it in a 
dry place. A convenient way of storing hypo is to use one of 
those earthenware jars with lid such as the good housewife uses 


thoroughly well dried. Тһе dry hypo crystals are put into the. 
dry jar, and then a good handful of newspaper well squashed 
down over the top of the hypo, and the lid of the jar put on. 
This newspaper serves to keep out dust, and also helps to keep- 
the crystals dry. The jar must, of course, be put in a dry place,. 
€.£., in a cupboard in the kitchen. I have kept hypo crystals 
in this way for considerably over a year without their show~ 
ing the slightest trace of moisture. 


Testing Shutter Speed. 


Can you tell me how to test the speed of a shutter? 
К. M. (Plumstead]. 


Invert a bicycle so that the wheels are free from the ground. 
To the rim of one wheel fix a small glass ball silvered inside. 
(This kind of thing is sold at toy shops to be used as Christmas 
tree decorations.) Obtain the assistance of а friend, and let 
him cause the wheel to rotate exactly once per second. Set up 
your camera with your back to the sun, so that the reflection of 
the sun's image on the glass ball gives you a very bright, small, 
sharply defined image. Arrange matters so that you just include 
the entire circumference of the wheel on the ground glass. It 
is desirable, but not essential, to have a dark plain background, 
such as a black shawl fastened to a wall. Insert a plate and 
get your friend to keep the wheel steadily moving at the exact 
rate of one revolution per second. Then fire off the shutter and 
develop the plate very fully; fix, wash, and dry it. You now 
will have a curved streak of light, due to the travelling image 
of the glass ball during the time the shutter was opened. With 
a pair of compasses you can easily complete the circle of which 
this streak forms a part. By comparing the length of this 
light streak with the length of the entire circumference of the 
circle you have the fraction of a second that the shutter was 
open. Thus, if the exposure was 1-roth second, your bright 
streak will occupy one-tenth of the entire circumference of the 
circle. 


Bubbles, Varnish, Blisters, etc. 


(1) Is it necessary to spot out bubbles (? air-bell markings) 
before varnishing a negative? (2) Is it necessary to varnish 
Kodoid films? (3) How can I prevent blisters on gaslight 
prints, etc.? W. J. A. B. 


(1) As varnishing is likely to “ shift" the retouching, it is better 
to varnish first and retouch afterwards. (2) No, not necessary and 
seldom advisable. (3) From the context of your query, we should 
say that the blisters are not so much the result of the constitution 
of your fixing bath as the sudden changes of temperature or change 
of density of solutions. See that the temperature of the fixing 
bath is the same as that of the developer. Then, when the prints 
are all in the fixing bath and sufficient time has been allowed for 
fixing, gradually dilute the fixing bath by adding a little water at 
a time. 


Torme ef Subecription for ‘The Amateur Photographor 
and Phetographio News,” sent poet free on date of 
publication. 


United Kingdom ... Six months, 58. sd. Twelve months, 105, 10d, 
Canada 45% ШУ Сы? » 65. 6d. m is 135. 
Other Countries ... ,, » 75. 6d. 23 5 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The prospectus of the sixth annual Scottish National 
Salon is now available. The locale this season is 
Wishaw, and the High School there will furnish the 
housing. Мг. Robert Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, 
Wishaw, holds the honourable and onerous position of 
Salon secretary, and will be glad to send prospectus or 
furnish any particulars on application. The Salon, is, 
it is needless almost to say, the Scottish photographic 
exhibition. No prizes are awarded, no entrance fees 
exacted, the sole award of merit is hanging; at last 
exhibition at Aberdeen there were some 1,000 entries, 
and about 300 were hung; it is fully anticipated 
that the thousand will be considerably passed this year. 
The Board of Selection shows a change this year, and 
those who, while not cavilling in the slightest degree 
at the ability of the selectors, feared that matters would 
run into a groove should be satisfied. Тһе Board is 
Messrs. Alexander Keighley, Archibald Cochrane, and 
R. Clouston Young, R.S.W. Тһе exhibition is dis- 
tinctly national, in the sense that no other is; it repre- 
sents the progress of Scotland in photographic art. It 
is confined to photographers resident in Scotland, and 
to Scots beyond the confines of the motherland. At last 
exhibition there was a goodly entry from away-from- 
home Scots, and it is hoped that as the years go on 
this will steadily increase. Entries close on 7th Decem- 
ber, pictures must arrive not later than 21st December, 
and the Salon will be opened on ist January. Тһе 
catalogue, illustrated with half-tone illustrations, is sent 
free to all submitting pictures. 

© & % 

The exhibitions of the Royal Photographic Society at 
the New Gallery, and the Photographic Salon at 5а, 
Pall Mall East, will be closed on October 24. Those of 
our readers who have not yet seen the shows should 
hasten to do so, and should also make a point of seeing 
the Salon des Refusés at the offices of this paper. At 
the Royal the visitor will find much to interest him, in 
addition to the pictorial section in the West Room. 
The trade exhibition of pictures in the North Room 
forms a display that calls for careful attention by every 
visitor. Notable in this room is the splendid collection 
of work by the Autotype Co. This occupies the whole 
of the east wall, and for variety and completeness, as 
well as demonstrating the capabilities of the company, 
would be hard to beat. Хо kind of photographic pro- 
duction seems to come amiss to the Autotype Co., and 
moreover, their method of dealing with each picture 
appears to be the very best under the circumstances. 
Ordinary enlargements, in every process, but particu- 
larly carbon; oil prints, ceramic enamels, miniatures on 
a photographic base, photogravures, all are in the style 
that this well-known firm have made their own. This 
exhibit is certainly one of the things that visitors to the 
Royal should not miss. 

ә ве & 
Queen Al.xandra's Christmas book, “ Photographs 
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, 


is not only another testimony that 
the dry plate is mightier than the pen, but also that it 


from my Camera,' 


makes the whole world kin. The passing events of 
home life in Royal circles, the family gatherings, discus- 
sions, celebrations, and holidays, many of which took 
place in the private pleasure grounds attached to Roval 
residences, which Her Majesty has, so to speak, 
“ stricken as by an enchanter's wand,” so that they 
might be reproduced in her book, and thus enchain the 
attention of millions of her subjects, point to lesser 
mortals a way of utilising the camera which is far too 
seldom taken advantage of. If most amateurs would 
follow suit, and compile a photographic album in which 
the interesting events of the family and of its members 
were pictured, even Suburbia and Villadom would, as 
the years roll by, find inexhaustible attractions in such 
photographic archives. That Her Majesty's camera 
records of the high-born personages of many lands will 
have an immense vogue is assured, and that it will also 
ensure a fresh fervour for amateur photography seems 
to be no less certain. 
е е & 

The “ Nature Notes " that Mr. Stanley C. Johnson 
has been contributing each month during the past vear 
have undoubtedly been well appreciated by every reader 
who has done anything in the way of nature study with 
the camera, and have, we hope, interested many more in 
this most delightful phase of camera work. Тһе oppor- 
tunities for study, however, become less as the vear 
draws to a close and nature withdraws within her 
winter mantle. Nevertheless Mr. Johnson will have 
тапу points to give to the readers of THE А. P. AND 
P. М. which will doubtless be appreciated. 

D F P 

The mists which we have been getting of late, and of 
which we may expect to see more during the next few 
weeks, are difficult matters for the photographer to deal 
with. The artist who is seeking to portray the effects 
of mist in landscapes or town scenes—and the latter 
often make excellent subjects—will be just in his 
element, but the photographer who is anxious to get a 
clear and crisp picture will, on the other hand, be at a 
distinct disadvantage. Mistiness has the objectionable 
habit of killing colour, and this means, in many photo- 
graphic instances, the deadening or diminution of con- 
trast. By means of an adequate exposure, and a suit- 
able developer, the effects of mist may be considerably 
mollified. Those, therefore, who want their pictures to 
look as if they were taken in normal weather, should 
resort to a vigorous hydroquinone-soda developer, or 
else, having given a fairlv full exposure, should use a 
little extra bromide. The sort of mist we are getting at 
the present time consists chiefly of good plain “ damp,” 
as opposed to the sulphurous concoctions of Nature 
which so powerfully absorb the violet rays of the spec- 
trum; hence thev do not interfere with exposure so much 
as one might imagine. 
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ІМ RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. By FREDERICK Н. Evans. 
From the “Salon des Refusces, now open at the Offices of “Т/с A. P. and P, М.,” 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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THE LABOURER. | | Ву MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
From the Photograshic Salon, now open at 5a, Pali Mall East. 
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SNOW ON THE HILLSIDE. 
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new ' Gladiator" 
Weekly Competition 


on the 15th inst., marks the commencement of 

the winter session at that splendid institution. 
It also marks the commencement of the various winter 
classes in the numerous polytechnics and institutes 
throughout the metropolis and the country in general, 
which, in tne majority of cases, may be said to be the 
children of the Regent Street institution. But this 
soirée was looked forward to with special interest by 
photographers in general and colour workers in particu- 
lar. On this occasion an exhibition of projected auto- 
chromes was given, and the display was probably the 
best of its kind ever seen in this country. Тһе exhibit 
was made worthy of the inventors of the process. Each 
picture was shown framed іп gold, the lantern being 
behind the screen, which was rendered semi-trans- 
lucent by the application of some liquid. То add to the 
interest of the display, the audience was invited to record 
on cards supplied for the purpose, their judgment as to 
which were the best three. This method of judgment 
of projected transparencies is one that can be com- 
mended to the attention of exhibition hon. secretaries 
on the look out for attractions. It is not this form of 
entertainment, however, we wish to specialy draw 
attention to on this page, but to a statement made in the 
opening remarks by Mr. Howard Farmer. The spread 
of photographic education was alluded to, and it was 
pointed out that 7,000 pupils had passed through the 
Schools, spreading the photographic production not 
only in England but even in America. If we add to 
these the numbers who have been under instruction in 
the various winter classes of the numerous polytechnics 
and institutes, we shall realise what gigantic strides 
photographic education has made during the last ten or 
fifteen years. 

But these institutions, except in the rarer sphere of 
Private tuition carried on in the daytime when the 
classes are not being held, hardly touch the upper and 
upper-middle classes at all, and consequentlv the spread 
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HE opening soirée of the Polytechnic School of 
Photography, Regent's Street, which took place 
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of both pictorial and technical knowledge in this case 
is much slower and less encouraging. Still, it seems a 
fact that both skill in the use of photographic processes 
and the ability to put pictorial feeling in pictures is 
increasing here too. The amateur art societies would 
never, a few years ago, have countenanced the inclusion 
of photographs amongst their art exhibits, but now the 
photographic pictorial section is often a most important 
one, an acknowledged thing, and we know for a fact 
that at some branches it is organised by a photographer 
of outstanding ability who gets together some of the 
best work of the leading pictorialists of the world, and 
sales are effected amongst the visitors. The Arts and 
Crafts Societies, too, generally have an exhibition of 
photographs at their annual shows, and not only are 
prizes awarded for the work of the rank and file, but 
work of the first importance is often lent in the non- 
competitive section. These two societies thus bring 
really good work to the notice of those who perhaps 
would never enter an ordinary photographic exhibition, 
and there is no manner of doubt that the art possibilities 
of photography are being recognised more and more 
amongst the upper classes in the country. Members of 
the learned professions, people who perhaps had carried 
a Kodak for the fun of the thing and to recall pleasant 
scenes during a holiday expedition, see these photo- 
graphs and learn that the pursuit is to be taken 
seriously, and that there is more power of pictorial 
expression possible through the camera and the subse- 
quent printing operations than they had ever imagined. 
Our opinion, then, is that the work of photographic 
education is going on with rapid strides amongst the 
class of students who freauent our polytechnics and 
form the bulk of our exhibitors at the ordinary exhibi- 
tions throughout the country. Of this there can be по 
doubt at all, but we also believe that the educated 
classes are also getting to recognise the claims of photo- 
graphy and to think of it seriously as a means of 


artistic expression. 
Prejudice, partly aroused by the hot outcry of the 


® 
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earlier types of photography amd—aecomptishéd without the expenditure of tim 


de ideal pictures by the photographers, is dying down, 
arid though its recognition is very slow, and the painters 
‚сап hardly ‘yet „Ье. persuaded. quite to take it 
f seriously enough, they are being leavened with a spirit 
` of appreciation. for photography which is a growing 
factor year by year. | 
. We often ask ourselves why it is that photography 
has had a so much harder battle to fight in winning 
its position amongst the’ cultured or leisured classes 
than amongst the rank and file, and the answer perhaps 
is that to them it is simply a hobby, and a hobby must 
not become a labour or it ceases to be a hobby, and yet 
‘we know that no really successful pictorial work is ever 
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History as She is Spoke. 

One of the most piquant fixtures 
of the autumn is usually Howard 
Farmers Photographic Reunion 


3 | ! cent recreation ahd optional 
study, the Polytechnic. .On these occasions, not only do visitors 
discover that all professionals and most amateurs worth talking 
about owe their photographic existence to this cradle of technical 
knowledge," but “H. Е.” (hypo-ferricyanide) generally springs 
something surprising. This adjective fairly describes the auto- 
chromes which were shown at this year's opening in a gorgeous 
Royal Academy-like gold frame of heavy proportions. The only 
weak point was that when you saw the frame no picture was 
visible, and vice-versa, but as in the painting of “ Daniel in the 
Lion's Den," although it was not visible, you knew it was there, 
because you had seen it before it disappeared. Mr. Farmer 
made two claims on behalf of the Messrs. Lumiere, which ought 
not to pass unchallenged. Firstly, he implied that the 
Lumieres were the first to introduce on the screen moving photo- 
graphs. On this point some notes on “ The First Cinemato- 
graph," by Hector Maclean, in the second edition of “ Animated 


Photography," may be read, from which it will be seen that the 


Lumieres were forestalled. Another claim of “ giving to the 
world photography in natural colours," also wants some 
whittling down. Оп this point see А. C. Field's remarks in 
the Scientific Monthly on Du Hauron as “the pioneer of screen 
plate three-colour photography." 


A Dream of Fair Chiidren. 


A preliminary notice which reached me last week announcing | 


that a portrait exhibition of ** children of royal and noble birth "' 
is to be held in some “ extensive galleries " in Bond Street 
seemed to hint at a most splendid chance for both the amateur 
and the professional tuft hunter to worm his way, if not into 
Royal, into noble nurseries in order to pictorialise mother's dar- 
ling and ра” pet for ‘‘ the most important exhibition of children's 
portraits that has ever been organised in Europe." Once inside 
the castle, who knows but that Mr. 'Arry "ро might meet with 
a Lady Clara Vere de Vere? But alas ! on looking further into the 
prospectus, it turned out that the lucky—or should I say selfish? 
—Pprojector of this superfine baby show has arranged to only hang 
his own pictures. Thus is Steichen out-Steichened, and thus has 
the Salon lost its recently gained record in self.display. Since 
the above prospectus has reached me, another one from its 
promoters came under my notice, inviting the public to subscribe 
about /8,000. Мау the dream of fair children ensure that there 
is more than a dream of fair dividends in store for the share- 
holders of this company. 


Keep it Dark. 


It is well to bear in mind the poet's opinion that ' men were 
deceivers ever," when discussing the possibilities of photograph- 
ing the non-existent. Spiritualists are very funny people, with 
very curious predilections. They are very fond of tables which 
lend themselves to rapping—whether by the living or the dead, 
deponent hinteth not. They also have a partiality for slates— 
not because these lend themselves to fraudulent imposture, but 
because astral beings want a lot of humouring or they won't play. 


Another thing is—and here is where photography comes in—that 


“А.Р.” CAUSERIE. ^; 


at that big combination of inno- : 
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e, money,» 
brains and labour. jim аы bs ©, A 
Looking, then, at the present position of photos} 
graphic education, we have every reason to be gatisfied} 
knowledge is being gained in every direction, the pic? 
torial possibilities of photographs are being more and? 
more recognised, and as new discoveries, like the Auto« 
chrome plate, make fresh conquests possible, we саппоѓ 
but feel that in every way the omens for the future аге 
full of the greatest. encouragement. Wé know how 
knowledge is growing amongst those who make photo- 
graphy their life work, and we feel sure that, though 
with slower steps, its position is being more and more 
recognised by the leisured classes in this country. 


By the Magpie. Ж 


as a rule they abhor light ; here, again, it is not because mediums 
are enabled in the darkness of a séance to masquerade with a 
red chest protector turned into a fool's cap, but because it is so 
dark in the astral world, that even а fishtail burner would 
make the spirits’ eyes blink. There is nothing odd in this, as. 
the same thing happens with bats, owls, etc. How then, it may 
be asked, can spirits photograph themselves? They accomplish , 
this by what are known as (һе dark—(keep it dark)—rays. 50 
that provided the focus of the lens be set to ''infinity," any 
disembodied human being who may like to float into a line with 
the lens axis, and who then chooses to emit an ultra-violet efful- 
gence, is bound to be photographed. This explains why on each 
of two plates successively exposed, Archdeacon Colley obtained 
identical portraits of his father and mother, one being a reversal 
of the other, and is not due to a pair of plates when face to 
face, being surreptitiously impressed with the image of -a-nega- 
tive of the Archdeacon’s worthy parents. 

A Poser. | 


Now: that the photographic slacker is content to take a few 
dozen negatives a year by means of the waistcoat pocket camera, 
with its diminutive plates, measuring about 3 by 2 inches or 
less, it is refreshing to hear of an amateur who has already takeb 
over 15,000 whole-plate and larger negatives, and who is still 
going strong. This is the case with that grand old photographic 
recorder, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., who, writing ''In the 
Days of My Youth " for M. A. P., details how his huge collec- 
tion of prints is stored, catalogued, and annotated. As a rule, 
the last thing an average amateur does is to have any collection 
of his prints at all, while if Бу chance he has a score or more 
carelessly stuck into a book, they are generally untitled, let 
alone annotated. біт Benjamin relates a rather clever retort of 
a °“ heathen Chinee’’ who was acting as his guide, when a 
crowd of pigtails threatened violence, consequent upon the 
camera being pointed at them. '' They say you have taken 
their spirit from them," explained the guide. “ Nonsense! I 
have taken nothing." '' Haven't you got their likenesses im 
your box?" This being admitted, the guide smartly replied, 
“ Then how can you say you have taken nothing? ” 


Some Out-of-Date Ideas. 


I once knew a much-beloved country doctor who invested his 
hard-earned savings in English railway stock, thinking a rail- 
way was a trading concern entitled to earn some dividends for 
the stockholders; but he found that he had been labouring 
under a delusion, and that the true function of a railway is to 
run workmen's trains at a loss, and that the shareholders ought 
to regard it as a privilege to provide such trains. I am re- 
minded of this by meeting with an old photographer who was 
under the impression that the Photographic Salon was founded 
for the purpose of exhibiting the best British pictorial photo- 
graphs of the year. Long ago I told him that this was a delu- 
sion, and that it was founded and instituted to provide a good 
working 18-carat excuse for the pleasantest function in the 
photographic calendar, viz., the Salon smoker. But it seems we 
are both wrong, and that the true and proper function has just 
been discovered. As Columbus and Co. discovered America, 
so the compliment has been returned, and now we know that 
the proper function is to provide a penny peep-show—only the 
penny is called a shilling by the man at the turnstile. 
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VI.—DEVELOPMENT AND 


HE developer consists of a reducing agent of a 
particular form, mostly a phenol derivative con- 
taining hydroxy! OH groups or amidol NH; 
groups, or both, in certain positions with regard 

to the molecule; this reducing agent is supplemented 
by the accelerator, which assists in the setting free of 
the bromine from the attacked silver bromide and 
neutralises any acid formed. Тһе preservative is а 
substance of secondary importance, whose function it 
is to become oxidised in preference to the reducing 
agent ; thus in the case of sulphites it is the sulphurous 
acid which becomes oxidised to sulphuric :— 
Na;SO;tO-Na:SO.. 


(Sodium (Sodium 
Sulphite) Sulphate) 


The amount of active sulphurous acid is, therefore, the 
gauge of the quantity of the preservative agent required. 
Crystals of sodium sulphite contain seven molecules of 
water of crystallisation, the formula being Na;SO,7H;O, 
and the molecular weight therefore 252. Anhydrous 
sodium sulphite is the substance when deprived of this 
water of crystallisation, and the molecular weight of 
plain Na;SO; is only 126—exactly half the other. 
Hence where we should require one ounce of the crys- 
tals, we only require half an ounce of the anhydrous 
substance. Now take sodium bisulphite, Na HSO:; the 
molecular weight is 104 ; if anhydrous, it would, there- 
fore, be as effective as 129 parts of sodium sulphite, 
as it contains the same quantity of sulphurous acid. 
Of the bisulphites, acetone bisulphite 1s the one most 
frequently emploved in compounding developers, whilst 
potassium metabisulphite, K202SO;, or K;5:O,, is more 
effectual still, thanks to its double quantity of sulphurous 
acid. 

The concentration of the developing agent and alkali 
is an important factor in determining the speed of 
development, and the amount of reducing agent present 
per unit volume of solution has a vital influence on the 
development factor of the. negative, i.e., the ratio of 
density to exposure. In the case of a developer such as 
pyrogallol, one half per cent. solution is quite a usual 
strength, the-ratio of sodium sulphite to pyrogallol, 
5:1; that of the accelerator, if sodiumrcarbonate crys- 
tals, 8:1. .A solution could thus be made up as 
follows :— 


Water 


"E IOO parts. 
Pyropallol. оед ана роне rb І рагї. 
Sodium: sulphite ........................ 5 parts 


Sodium carbonate % 


To this would be added potassium bromide in about 
the proportion of one per thousand, or even less. This 
prevents the. plate fogging during development, whilst 
it undoubtedlv destroys a proportion of the latent 
image, rendering longer exposure necessary than would 
be the case where no bromide was used. 

The uppermost laver of the film is attacked first, and 
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THE FIXING PROCESS. 


is, indeed, the most strongly affected by light; each 
layer of the film absorbs a portion of the light, and thus 
less penetrates to the next layer. In the case of hala- 
tion, it is the backmost layers, i.e., those nearest the 
glass, where the developed deposit is most abundant, 
as would be only natural. Тһе rate of penetration of 
the developer within the film depends on the physical 
condition of the latter, and development is noticeably 
slower when the film has been hardened too much with 
alum or some similar agent. It is not easy to investi- 
gate the progress of development, since the concentra- 
tion of the developer becomes less each instant, oxida- 
tion of the reducing agent takes place, neutralisation of 
the alkali, and so forth, so that the composition of the 
solution is continually varying. 

When, however, the deposit in the high-lights has 
come well through to the back of the film, as seen by 
examining it from the reverse side, development is com- 
plete for all practical purposes, though various artifices 
may be resorted to, such as to then soak the plate in 
dilute developer to bring up the shadow detail, etc. 
Mathematics of the mechanics of development do not, 
in fact, aid the practical photographer very much, for 
exposure is so elastic that action must depend on ob- 
servation of the beginning and progress of development. 
The phvsiology of the plate is too subtle to admit of 
strict scientific treatment, since the technical character 
of the image must ever be modified to suit the character 
of the subject and the effect aimed at. This I say in 
the face of any technical opposition, except in so far as 
such work as three-colour photography and mechanical 
testing, etc., are concerned. 

The developed plate may either be rinsed in water and 
placed in the fixing bath, or it mav be transferred to 
an intermediate alum bath, the acidity of which is usually 
sufficient to arrest development almost instantly. 

The fixing bath for plates is usually about one part of 
sodium thiosulphate in four parts of water, i.e., five 
ounces to the pint. The solubility of silver iodide is 
far less than that of the bromide, whilst the chloride is 
more soluble still, and will dissolve readily in ammonia. 
Thiosulphates are sulphates in which an atom of oxygen 
is replaced by one of sulphur, hence the formula of 
‘hypo ” is Naz2S.Os. It can be prepared by boiling up 
flowers of sulphur with a strong solution of sodium 
sulphite :— NaSO; 5 = Na;S;0.. 

The following table shows the solubilitv of the halides 
of silver in solutions of various strengths of thiosul- 
phate, and also in some other fixing media :— 


100 parts dissolve of 
A 


Fixing Agent. Concentration. 


АЕСІ. gBr. AgI. 

Ammonia ........... 15% 7.58 — — 
Sodium sulphite ...... 20% 0.95 0.08 0.02 
Sodium thiosulphate 10% 4.10 3-50 0.30 
" m 20% . 6.10 5.80 0.60 
Potassium cyanide ... 5% 2.75 6.55 8.23 
Thiosinamin  ......... 10% 3.00 0.72 0.09 
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Э) wing-Propnt іп High-Speed 


4 - Work. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A. 


[Our readers will all probably remember the excellent and instructive series of articles, entitled “ Sports of the Month," 


published last year in The Photographic News. 


In these articles Mr. Adolphe Abrahams not only demonstrated his familiarity 


with the cycle of British sports, but also described how to deal with each phase photographically. Mr. Abrahams is one of our 
leading experts with the ''focal-plane" camera, and his instantaneous pictures are well known. On November 3 he gives an 
ilustrated lecture on * The Photography of Sport" at the Royal Photographic Society's house, 66, Russell Square, W.C., and 
the following article from his pen will therefore be of especial interest to those readers who attend that meeting. At this time 
of year, when the quantity and quality of daylight is poor and instantaneous photography is at a discount, Mr. Abrahams 
following notes on the use of large-aperture lenses plus the swing-front comes at an opportune moment.—ED.] 


HE swing-back is a movement in a camera which is 

| familiar to all photographers, and 1 need not refer, 
even casually, to its use in architecture; only occa- 
sionally, however, does one find any reference to another 
advantage which is afforded by this movement, which is to 
obviate the use of a small stop when it is desired to obtain, 
in equally sharp focus, foreground and background simul- 
taneously. Since, in order to focus a distanct object, one 


A (1). At Fj6.3 the leaders only are in sharp focus. 


decreases the distance between lens and plate, and the 
reverse for near objects, it is clear that one may, roughly 
speaking, bring both near and far objects into focus by 
swinging away from the lens that part of the plate which 
corresponds to the foreground; and, of course, at the same 
time approximating to the lens that part of the plate which 
is exposed to rays of light from more distant objects. 

(This, it is almost unnecessary to point out, refers to a 
subject in which foreground and background сап соп- 
veniently be arranged to correspond to opposite ends of the 

late.) 

Р Now it is in this use of the swing-back, or rather in its 
equivalent in the swing-front, that focal-plane photo- 
graphers will be interested. А subject not infrequently pre- 
sents itself in which some considerable depth of focus is 
desirable, or even necessary. Depth of focus is at all times 
obtainable by stopping down, but high-speed work will not 
permit of this, and a convenient swing-back would obviously 
satisfy a very pressing need. 

There are some few photographers who have a focal-plane 
shutter adapted to their field cameras, and in these the 
swing-back might be used for the purpose I am indicating ; 
assuming that the shutter was no impediment. But nearly 
all devotees of high-speed photography use a hand camera, 
either of the Goerz-Anschutz or of the reflex type. In the 
former a swing-back would be useless, even if possible; in 
the latter a swing-back could be fitted—but think what it 
involves! Not merely must the back swing, but so also 
must the shutter and the mirror, necessitating a hinged 
arrangement considerably adding to the size of the instru- 
ment, which is, in all conscience, large enough alreadv. 

Therefore, since for various reasons the swing-back may 
be regarded as impracticable for the focal-plane man's pur- 


pose, why not utilise the lens for a corresponding movement, 
inasmuch as it seems to be solely a question of relative dis- 
tance of different parts of the lens from the plate? 

The idea of swinging the lens front is, of course, an old 
one, probably as old as the swing-back. But here, again, 
we encounter the difficulty that the swinging lens front is 
not adaptable to cameras with rigid front or square bellows, 
but only to those cameras with conical bellows; or, in a 
word, the specifically focal-plane cameras are just as im- 
possible (1 use this term with deference, remembering the 
skill of camera manufacturers) of this adjustment as they 
are of the swing-back. 

And, furthermore, even this swing-front will operate in 
a vertical direction only; useful, of course, when photo- 
graphing from any altitude, but of no value for work on the 
horizontal, which comprises the bulk of subjects. 

More than two уеагв ago, however, Messrs. Adams 
(makers of the famous Videx) patented and put on the 
market a °“ four-ways swing lens," which obviates all the 
difficulties 1 have enumerated in the way of the focal-plane 
man Up til the present, however, 1 have seen по 
examples of its use by an amateur, and my present purpose 
is to give some account of my recent experiences in the hope 
that ] may introduce an adjustment to focal-plane workers, 
with which, once its uses have been appreciated, thev will 
be very loth to dispense. 

In Adams's arrangement the lens is mounted in a special 
panel with a suitable bellows. Ву turning a screw with а 
milled edge the lens can be tilted on an axis either back- 
wards or forwards; the exact extent of its excursion is indi- 
cated bv a lever, which points to a mark when the lens is 
perfectly upright. The panel is rectangular, and, being 


А (a). Identical stop and exposure as (1), but horizontal swing of 
the lens brings all figures into sharp focus. 


easily removable and replaceable in any one of four posi- 
tions, it is evident that a horizontal, as well as a vertical, 
swing of the lens can be produced. 

Let me make it definite at once that this swing of the 
lens does not іп any way resemble the “ swing ” on the so- 
called “ panorama " cameras; a different field is not pre- 
sented by the tilt which is given by Adams's adjustment; 
only a modification of the focus of the same field. 

The reader who has followed my description of the swing- 
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lens and the reasons for its use in a horizontal direction will 
readily understand that it will be indicated only in those 
cases when the foreground and background are not directly 
behind one another. All focal-plane workers will remember 
how very seldom the camera 
is directly exactly opposite 
any moving object, but almost 
always obliquely—I am ex- 
cluding, of course, the photo- 
graphy of single figures—a 
condition which is exactly 
amenable to the use of the 
swing-lens. 

I will describe its use by a 
familiar example. One 15. 
photographing a race at a 
corner—a series of runners 
one behind the other. The 
rapidity of movement neces- 
sitates a lens of fairly high 
aperture, with which only the 
leaders will be in sharp focus. 
Standing at a convenient 


angle—the illustration will 
describe this—I swing my 


lens towards the more distant 
objects, then focus again on 
the position which the fore- 
most figure will occupy; and 
now I have the whole field 
sufficiently sharp. 

Take another example, the 
photography of а racing 
eight. I almost invariably 
use the single combination of my Zeiss Protar lens (both 
for the better perspective and to get a sufficiently large 
image), which works at F/12.6, and has not at full aperture 
sufficient depth of focus to give a sharp picture of the entire 
eight, which, it must be remembered, is more than twenty 
yards in length. 

Standing again at an angle, I tilt mv lens a very little 
towards the distance, 7.e., towards '' bow,” if the eight is 
going away from me, or towards “ stroke '' if towards me, 
and focus on the nearest point in the field, with the cer- 
tainty that I shall have perfect sharpness throughout the 
boat, without the slightest stopping down. 

After my description of the use of the horizontal swing, a 
very brief reference will suffice for the vertical swing. To 
use this one must, as I have alreadv stated, stand at some 
altitude with the camera pointing slightly downwards; the 
lens is then tilted downwards. І remember on one occasion 
finding this adjustment of inestimable value, whilst photo- 
graphing Cambridge rowing a tria. Hammersmith 
Bridge was crowded with spectators, and it was quite im- 
possible for me to know exactly where the eight would be 
on the river when I should have to make my snap. But I 
hurriedly focussed on the river at a fairly near distance, and 


tilted my lens downwards from the top, so that the depth- 


of focus was increased for a considerable distance, and I 
knew that the boat would be sharp at whatever point I 
exposed. 


CAMBRIDGE ROWING A TRIAL COURSE. 
Use of vertical swing lens (single component) at full aperture, 
but with considerable depth of focus. 
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It will be clear from what I have written that the reflex 
camera is the ideal one to which the swing-lens should be 
adapted, and І believe I am right in saying that the Videx 
camera is the only опе on which it has been used. It is, of 
course, of vital importance 
to observe the effect which 
the tilt produces, and gradu- 
ate the extent accordingly, 
but after some time one 
learns not merely the best 
angle to take up and the 
direction of swing, but also 
the extent of the swing, and 
after that focussing on the 
nearest object is all that is 
necessary. So that I see no 
practical objection to its use 
on all types of camera used 
for focal-plane work. 

Does the swing-lens dis- 
tort? Well, I suppose it 
must; and in architectural 
work this disadvantage would 
be very obvious. But as the 
sole object of the adjustment 
is to help in rapid exposures, 
the subjects which are taken 
are not such that any distor- 
tion—observable in middle 
distance objects—becomes ob- 
trusive or often evident at all. 

I should like, in conclu- 
sion, to give a rather con- 
vincing example of the use of 
the swing-lens in a landscape exposure, not exactly 
high-speed work, but one which was in the category of 
“instantaneous.” Recently, in Switzerland, I found an 
attractive subject; a pretty tree and flowing stream in 
the foreground, meadows in the middle distance, and, 
in the background, the Matterhorn covered with snow 
and with light clouds nestling round its peak. Obviously, 
there was indicated an iso. plate with my 8-times screen, 
but even if I had had a tripod with me I could not have 
given a slower exposure than 1-2o0th sec. on account of the 
moving branches and the running water. One-twentieth 
sec. with an 8-times screen is little enough exposure on this 
tvpe of subject, even at F/6.3, and stopping down to F/16 
or more was out of the question; but, standing at a con- 
venient angle to the tree, I tilted my lens horizontally 
towards the Matterhorn (which, as the background, I “© com- 
posed ’’ on the opposite side of the plate to the foreground 
stream), and the focus throughout even at this wide aper- 
ture is satisfactory. 

So that although I have written this brief exposition of 
the swing-lens mainly for high-speed workers, I do not 
forget that many of my confréres of the focal-plane shutter 
do not regard the 1-1,оо004һ sec. exposure as the ultima thule 
of photography; and to these I would commend this useful 
little adjustment as rendering possible landscape photo- 
graphv with a hand camera in circumstances when stop- 
ping down is for anv reason impracticable. 


— le — — — — 


Flashlight Photography.—Lecturing to some forty members of 
the South Suburban Photographic Society at Plough Hall, 
Lewisham, on Wednesday evening, the President (F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) expressed surprise at the unnatural results 
obtained by the professional photographer when he took a stage 
photograph, and said he should like to have an opportunity of 
trying whether it was not possible to get in a photograph the 
exact effect which one sees from the front row in the pit. The 
professional, he guessed from the stage pictures published in 
the illustrated papers, disposed his flashlights so as to give top 
and side lighting, as if he were taking an ordinary interior. 
He forgot that the stage, as we see it from the front, is lighted 
from the footlights and from the wings. To secure a natural 
effect then the photographer should dispose his flashlights at 
the footlights and in the wings, so as to give the same lighting 
as that we ordinarily see from the auditorium. By means of 


diagrams, lantern slides, and apparatus, he explained and illus- 
trated the whole method of obtaining soft results in flashlight 
photography, and avoiding the harsh soot and whitewash ap- 
pearance of the flashlight photograph one so often sees; and he 
offered a prize for the best flashlight photograph in a competi- 
tion to be judged at the end of the session. 

Cambridge and District Photographic Club.—The fourth open 
exhibition will be held in the Guildhall on November 11-14, 
1908. The judge will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. There will 
be the usual classes, and the awards will be silver and bronze 
plaques, and a specially designed certificate for hon. mention. 
There is also to be a class for members of societies belonging 
to the Midland Federation, and the committee hope that thi- 
will be well supported. Entries must be sent in by October 29, 
1908. Forms and all particulars from the secretary, T. J. 
Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 
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HINTS FOR LECTURERS. 


Next week ‘ 
will be concerned with Lantern Lectures. 


EFORE passing on to say some- 
B thing about the method or manner 

of delivery, I should like to give a 
final hint or two as to the preparation of the lecture. Тһе 
first of these is— 


Avoid Dulness et any Cost. 


This does not mean that the subject has to be treated in a 
would-be-comic style. But we need not fly to the opposite 
extreme, and take our photography with the depressing dul- 
ness that appears to possess some of the experts. 

A little humour here and there helps to brighten up the 
atmosphere—but this must be used, like pickles, in modera- 
tion. Few things are more depressing than having to listen 
to a person who is obviously trying to be funny. Anything 
like a stock joke or personality should be rigidly excluded. 
Anything like trying to “ take a rise " out of someone who 
cannot there and then have full fair play and no favour is not 
playing the game, and should be entirely put out of court. 


Separating the New and the Old. 

Sometimes the chief value-and raison d'étre of a lecture is 
the introduction of some new matter, invention, or discovery. 
It is therefore important to make it quite clear to the audience 
what has previously been done or was known, so that they 
may appreciate precisely where the advance comes in. Many 
lecturers are somewhat prone to assume that the audience 
knows all about the matter, and so the point of the novelty 
is lost. 


Outline and Conclusions. 

If the lecture is of the nature of an instruction talk—not 
necessarily a demonstration—it is often a good plan to give 
the audience a slight outline of the subject, somewhat thus: 
* We will first touch briefly on the history of our subject, 
then pass on to the apparatus required, then to the manipula- 
tions, and finally deal with some recent improvements." 

In a somewhat similar way it is often useful to sum up in 
a few words the gist or essence of each section, thus: 
“ From these considerations we see that the temperature 
of the solution must not exceed — degrees Fahr.,’’ etc. ; or 
“a lens of that kind would therefore not be suitable for 
copying pictures,” etc. 


The Manner of Delivery. 

This is a matter for careful thought. We must bear in 
mind that we are probably dealing with a subject not 
so familiar to some members of the audience as it 15 
to ourselves. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
we make ourselves distinctly heard. This does not mean 
shouting, but rather is a matter of distinct enunciation. If 
technical terms or words not likely to be well known are 
used, extra pains must be taken to have these words very dis- 
tinctly pronounced. It is a good plan to make a very slight 
pause before and after such terms as are likely to be un- 
familiar to the audience. With some experienced lecturers it 
16 customary to arrange to repeat such terms in some such 
way as this: '' This defect is called astigmatism. A lens 
which shows this so-called astigmatism,” etc. 


. Avoid the Confidential Style. 
With some speakers there is a tendency to adopt a style 
which gives one the idea that the lecturer is addressing him- 


By "SCHOL ASTICUS." 
IL—CHIETFLY CONCERNING THE MANNER OF SPEAKING AND 
————- - DELIVERY. oy 


The first part of this series appeared last week, and dealt with the Preparation of the Lecture. 
D ecial Pointers for Demonstrations" will be given; and the fourth and last part 


self especially to some one or two friends in the front row. 
The best plan to avoid this habit is to try and deliver each 
sentence to a different person—now to one side, now to 
another side—but aiming the voice, as it were, towards 
the central part of the room. 


Posture. 

Let the beginner beware of the habit of anything like 
stooping or leaning forward. Оп the contrary, it is better 
to stand straight up, with shoulders well back and head 
slightly thrown back. This will help the voice to travel, and 
save much voice fatigue. І have heard several lecturers 
who seemed to be chiefly concerned in addressing their own 
waistcoat buttons or boots. Others again allow the voice to 
drop down to a mumble at the end of every sentence. Asa 
matter of fact, often the most important part of a sentence 
falls towards the end of it, so that every sentence should be 
spoken clearly and deliberately right up to its last word. Is 
it not common expcrience for us to hear someone in the audi- 
ence say, “I didn't quite catch the last word,” “Will the 
lecturer please to speak up? We cannot hear him at this 
end of the room "? 

Fatal Fluency. 

One common mistake on the part of the beginner is the 
desire for fluency. It is hard to say which is the lesser 
evil of the two—the person with halting speech, who never 
seems to finish any sentence, or the one from whose mouth 
flows a never-ending torrent of talk. The latter may tickle 
our ears for a moment, but probably we shall learn and 
carry away more from the man of slow and halting speech. 
The person who at once engages and retains our attention is 
he who speaks rather slowly and gives one the idea that 
he is meaning every word he says, and is saying it to us first 
ef all. But the fluent talker, with his set phrases and pre- 
pared turns, gives one the idea of a talking machine—one 
who is going through the same old performance for the 
ninety-ninth time. We hear of the fatal facility of modern 
photography; we might equally well speak of the fatal 
fluency of some lecturers—though happily they are the 
minority. 

Rapid Utterance. 

Nervousness, and anxiety to get it all said, may induce 
the undesirable habit of rapid talking ; and as rapid talkers 
are seldom distinct speakers, there is a double reason why a 
somewhat deliberate—but not drawling—style should be 
aimed at. I know one able worker who, when he gets 
up to speak, usually talks himself into a state of perspiration 
and exhaustion from needless exertion and loss of breath. 
He uses three or four words—often long ones—where one 
short word would serve better, and drags in so many minute 
details that his leading points are confused rather than 
aided by his misplaced anxiety to impart his information. 

The BlacKboard. 


This is often of great utility for displaying formule, 
tables, sketches, etc. But let the beginner be careful that he 
does not stand in such a position as to hide the blackboard, 
and also let him beware of turning his back te the audience 
and addressing his remarks to the blackboard. This appa- 
ratus also should be put in such a position that it can be 
comfortably seen by the audience, and at such an angle that 
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it does not show reflection patches from the lights in the 
room. 
Formulae. 

When the paper contains formulae which are quoted, it 
is likely that some of the hearers will want to make a note 
of these items. "Therefore either write out the formulae on 
the blackboard and give time for their being copied, or read 
them out a line at a time, thus: *' Nitric acid, one dram ”; 
and then make a decided pause, remembering that the 
ordinary person writes very much more slowly than one 
talks, and that in one's hurry it is easy to make such mis- 
takes as putting down *‘ 2 oz." for “ 20 grs.," etc. 


Pet Words and Phrases. 

Most of us have some pet words and phrases which are 
apt to get on the nerves of some of the audience when re- 
peated too often. "These can best be avoided with the help 
of friends telling us of them. It is therefore unwise to take 
offence at those friends who remind us of these “ vain repe- 
titions." Just now one can hardly find a page of any maga- 
zine which is free of the word obsessed. It is to be hoped 
that this word will soon pass into its proper place in the 
third rank of desirables. 


Abstruse Pointe. 
_ When any rather abstruse ог new point, calling for a 
little extra mental attention, crops up, it is often very 
generally welcome to have the point repeated—perhaps in 
slightly different words. 

When Charles Fox was asked why he repeated himself, he 
said, “I repeat the matter because I may not have been 
heard. I say I repeat the matter because I may not have 
been heard.” 

Specimens. 

When specimens or examples are an integral part of a 

lecture, it is not a good plan to hand them round during the 
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lecture ; for if this be done, onlv one person can see any one 
example at the appropriate moment. By the time this reaches 
the others, probably the lecturer has passed on to some other 
topic. So that we must either miss the point of what he 
is saving, or not look at the circulating examples, or miss 
both bv trving to do two disconnected things at one moment. 
It is far better for the lecturer to hold up each example and 
refer to its points, and then invite inspection of all the 
examples in proper sequence when the talk has ceased. 


Nervousness end Confidence. 


Doubtless some readers of my notes may be wishing to 
ask the questions, ** How сап 1 get rid of my nervousness? 
How can I acquire confidence? " Nervousness is unfor- 
tunately to some extent a constitutional matter, and still 
more unfortunately confidence often goes with ignorance, 
while those who know most about a subject are frequently 
very nervous. 

Nevertheless, the best aid to confidence is a feeling of being 
thoroughly prepared. For this reason I attach great im- 
portance to a carefully prepared synopsis, with here and 
there a sentence in full, so that should the speaker who is 
chiefly relving on his notes feel that he is getting nervous, 
he can read a sentence or two, and so catch hold of his life- 
line, as it were. Again, to the beginner a little private re- 
hearsal with a few friends at home is by no means to bc 
despised. For my own part, I would rather listen to a 
nervous speaker than one who is overburdened with cocksure 
confidence. And І think in this I speak for and with the 
majority, for the sympathy of пеагіу everyone in a photo- 
graphic audience will always be given at once and in tull 
measure to anyone who is struggling with his nervousness. 
He is obviously doing something disagreeable to himself 
on our behalf, and the very least we can do is to appreciate 
his efforts and give him any help and encouragement we can. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. Eighth Annual Exhibition. 


о Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Southampton Camera 
Club was opened to the public on the 13th inst. As in 
previous years, this show forms one of a series of three held 
during the latter part of the year; Southampton leads the way 
for 1908, followed by Hove and Portsmouth in that order. 

The Southampton Exhibition was once more housed in the 
handsome Philharmonic Hall, but some minor improvements 
were effected as regards the arrangement and lighting of the 
exhibits, so that these were seen to even greater advantage than 
in previous years. 

The total number of pictures hung was somewhat smaller than 
we have seen in the Philharmonic Hall on other occasions, but 
the standard of the work was, if anything, higher than ever, 
and it was gratifying to hear that the local committee were 
able to hang every frame sent in, and that without any undue 
cramping of the pictures themselves, or lowering the general 
tone of the exhibition. 

The exhibition was divided into three parts : members! work, 
open competitive section, and loan section. 

The former section showed a distinct advance upon the work 
of previous years, and, indeed, approximated very closely in 
merit to the open section; but we should like to see more of the 
members competing in future exhibitions. Thirty per cent. of 
the members have entered work, and that is a fair number, but 
still not enough; and every photographer in the club should 
do his or her utmost to be well represented on the walls. Guy 
C. Vachell was the principal winner in the club classes, and he 
is to be heartily congratulated upon his work and upon the 
consequent frequent repetition of his name in the award list. 
His best picture, “ The Imposition," was adjudged the best in 
the club classes, and, therefore, receives the silver medal pre- 
sented by the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N.; and, in addition, 
Mr. Vachell received the club's champion award, two other 
awards (debarred), and an hon. mention. The other awards and 
mentions in the club classes went to H. Essex (two awards); 
W. R. Kay (two awards and two mentions) ; H. J. Quilter (two 
awards); Smith Whiting (an award and three mentions); A. 
Rumsey (an award); R. E. Parson (two mentions) ; R. Vaughton 
Dymock (two mentions) ; and Mrs. Tugwell, Mrs Swainson, and 
Rev. John Heath (each a mention). 

Others responsible for good work in the members' classes, 
but who failed to catch the judge's eve, were Miss Alder, A. D. 
R. Bacchus, C. H. Burr, E. E. Butler, O. P. Butler, C. Daw, 


Mrs. Francis, A. Gibbings, A. E. Henley, C. D. Kay, H. W. 
Miles, E. H. Plumpton, Dr. Purvis, F. Watson, and C. H. Witt. 
S. G. Kimber, the secretary, and Dr. Milner White exhibited 
some good examples of their work, “ Not for competition," and 
altogether the club is to be congratulated on its recent display 
of members' work. 

The open classes were well supported by some of the best 
workers of the day, as a glance at the award list will show, but 
there was little to choose between some of the work selected by 
the judge for special commendation and other work that did not 
receive that honour. The names of some of the unsuccessful 
exhibitors is sufficient guarantee for the excellence of their 
exhibits, and the absence of these names from the award list testi- 
fies to the high standard of the exhibition. Besides the honoured 
few we noticed good work by Miss Gertrude Aitchison, Herbert 
Bairstow, F. Gordon, C. H. Hewitt, Fred Judge, Ellis Kelsev, 
R. Marshall, S. A. Pitcher, Mrs. Ralli, T. D. Ralli, Miss Dendy 
Sadler, Miss Hilda Stevenson, Miss F. C. Vandamm, Miss A. H. 
Warburg, and B. C. Wickison, to mention only a few. 

The loan section included most of the strongest men in the 
British pictorial world; those represented were Alex. Keighley, 
Chas. Job, F. J. Mortimer, Fredk. H. Evans, W. Crooke, Arthur 
Marshall, Reginald Craigie, J. M. Whitehead, Archibald Ccch- 
rane, John H. Gear, and Mrs. G. A. Barton. 

The exhibition was judged by Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., 
A.R.I.B.A. The exhibition was open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
from Tuesday, October 13, to Saturday, October 17, inclusive, 
and during that time was attended by a large number of visitors. 
On the Saturday evening the slides were shown through the 
club lantern, before a crowded audience, and afterwards the 
awards were presented to the successful exhibitors. 

Martin's photographic stall, the electrical Auxeto Gramo- 
phone, and a refreshment stall by the proprietors of the Bun- 
galow Café, were other necessary adjuncts to a successful exhi- 
bition. 

The awards in the open classes went to Bertram Cox, Dan 
Dunlop, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Heinrich Hinz, Mrs. G. A. Barton, 
Oscar Hardee, Arthur W. Ward, A. Taylor, E. W. G. Burder, 
Capt. W. Stomm, V. E. Morris, P. D. Prior, A. G. Thistleton, 
each of whom received a silver vase. 

Hon. mention was awarded to H. W. W. McAnally, A. F. 
Hirschfeld, Aubrev Harris, Heinrich Hinz, Oscar Hardee, F. 
Hollyer, Aubrey Harris. 
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FOLKESTONE HARBOUR—EVENING. 
Awarded Gold Medal in the Photographic Section of the G.P.O. Art Club Exhibition, 


THE G.P.O. 


T active and useful society, which encourages the study 
of the fine arts amongst the thousands of employés of 
the service, opened its third annual show in a room provided 
by the authorities at Mount Pleasant Post Office. The 
Rt. Honble. Sydney Buxton, Н.М.  Postmaster-General, 
attended, and gave an amusing and encouraging speech to the 
large assembly that came together to the opening, and expressed 
his entire sympathy with the work which the society was doing 
in fostering, encouraging, and helping the study of painting, 
black and white work, and photography amongst the members 
of the postal service. Mr. A. II. Blake, M.A., who adjudicated 


The Postal Photographic Club.—A meeting of the above 
portfolio club was held in London last week, when the mem- 
bers, in goodly numbers, foregathered to attend the three exhi- 
bitions of pictorial photography at present being held in Lon- 
don. They visited Pall Mall, Regent Street, and Long Acre, 
Mr. E. O. Норрс acting as cicerone and explaining the prin- 
cipal features to the club, of which he is himself a member. 
Afterwards he received the members to tea at his studio in 
Margravine Gardens, the party including Miss Willis, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Rev. С. Ward, А. C. Tucker, and A. H. Blake, 
who assisted Mr. Hoppé in entertaining the companv, and an 
enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


"October 27, 1908. 


By C. Upton COOKE. 


ART CLUB EXHIBITION AT MOUNT PLEASANT. 


in the photographic section, awarded the gold medal to C. 
Upton Cooke, the secretary, for an excellent harbour scene, full 
of atmosphere and gradation (here reproduced), and the bronze 
medal to A. J. Freeman, for his excellent genre subject, which 
contains fine lighting, good grouping, and an excellent technical 
rendering of distance seen through a window. Hon. mention 
was awarded to E. Craft, W. H. Goldsmith, and C. Upton 
Cooke. The medalled pictures are by the rules of the society 
purchased as a nucleus for the formation of an art gallery, which 
is to be open to the members of the service and to the general 
public. 


-nnes 


! E 
Missing Camera.—]. H. Edmondson, of Garswood Hall Col- 
lieries Co., Ltd., Brynn, near Wigan, has had the. misfortune 
to lose his camera, and would be grateful for any information 
that might help him to trace it. Particulars are as follows : 
Lost from motor between Colwyn and Criccieth, Kodak camera 
in case, postcard size, Cooke lens, number of camera 86197. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar P.O.P., has 
been awarded to Н. Ridge, London Road, Newport Pagnell, 
his print having been judged the best sent in during September. 
The paper on which the print was made was purchased from 
Mr. Hogson, Church Street, Wolverton. 
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SHIRLEY POPPIES. mm m Bv EDWARD SEYMOUR. 
From the Royal Photographic Society s Exhibition, 
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A CITY PORTAL. "- By 5. С. KIMBER, F.R.P.S. 
From the “Salon des Refuses, Асіп at the Offices of “ The A. P. and P. N.," 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR LUDWIG VON JAN AND WIFE. 
(By courtesy of the Thornton-Pickara Manufacturing Company.) 


рерни 
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By E. O. HoPPE 


A LIFE FOR A WAVE STUDY. 


E regret to have to announce the death of Professor von 

Jan, of Strassburg, who was drowned at St. Mary’s, Isles 
of Scilly, last week. He was visiting the islands for the purpose 
of pictorial photography, and especially for securing wave 
Studies. His death should again bring home to the amateur 
photographer the dangers attending this phase of camera work. 
He met his death from the treacherous rocks at Peninnis Head, 
St. Mary's, while endeavouring to secure a closer point of view 
for the Atlantic rollers that dash in at this spot. 

The name of Professor von Jan is well known to most pic- 
torial photographers both in this country and in Germany. His 
work has covered an enormous variety of subjects, but possibly 
he will be best remenibered for his well known studies of the 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.— The forty-ninth session of 
this society has opened promisingly. The rooms in Castle 
Street have been redecorated in a most pleasing manner, and 
aré now admirably suited for pictorial exhibitions as well as 
for supplving the other wants of the large membership, which 
amounts to nearly four hundred. A syllabus of more than 
ordinary interest has been prepared for this session by the 
energetic hon. secretary, J. S. McCulloch, W.S., and in- 


4 ^^ ^ 
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nude. That magnificent publication, “Le Nu en Photo- 
graphie," by Bruno Meyer, and illustrated throughout by 
Professor von Jan, is probably the classic work on the subject 
of the nude. His open-air studies and his remarkable series of 
pictures of wild animals are equally well known in Germany. 
He was professor of history and art at Strassburg University, 
and was well known and highly respected in that city. He was 
a member of the Royal Photographic Society, and a frequent 
exhibitor in this country. He leaves a young widow, who has 
just begun to make a name for herself as a photographer at 
Munich in Bavaria. She has two pictures in this year's R.P.S. 
exhibition. One of them, “А Study of Ducks," is the best 
thing of its kind exhibited. 


formal meetings for discussion of difficulties and for practical 
demonstrations are to be a prominent feature of the winter's 
work. The President's opening address was given on October 7 
by J. F. Duthie on * High Speed Photography." Many beauti- 
ful examples were shown by lantern, and enlargements from 
small negatives of moving objects were exhibited. Mr. Duthie 
spoke of a large-aperture lens and a focal-plane shutter as being 
almost indispensable, and he favoured the reflex camera. 
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' Brown Colours on Rapid Isantern Plates. 


By HAROLD BAKER. 


[The desire for tones other than black appears to be dominant in every lantern.slide maker. Warm ioc aera Ta 
comparative ease if “slow” or '"'gaslight" lantern plates are used, but it frequently happens that more dent dice obtaining 
wanted than are possible with “ gaslight " plates, especially if slides are made by reduction. Тһе E mo aphin Scraps,” 
brown tones on rapid lantern plates is given in a recent number of the useful little monthly pamp P Bi i Ud Plate. but 
published by Ilford, Ltd. Mr. Baker describes the production of warm colours on the well-known Ilford Special Lan , 


А 


the working formule will be found applicable to any rapid lantern or transparency plate.—En.] 


d Ilford Special Lantern plate will give fine brown and 
warm sepia colours, if special developers are used, with far 
shorter exposure than a plate specially made for warm colours. 

The ordinary pyro-ammonia developer is excellent for warm 
black and cool browns, and the exposure required is not much 
longer than for black slides when metol an hydroquinone are 
used. The pyro should be made up with plenty of sodium sul- 
phite; not less {һал 4 ounces of sulphite to one ol pyro, and made 
slightly acid by the addition of 6o grains of citric acid. The 
ammonia solution should be restrained with ammonium— not potas- 
sium—bromide. The plate should be developed until all the 
details can be seen on the back, and, of course, yellow light must 
be used and plenty of it. It is impossible to make good brown 
slides by red light. The kind of light used for bromide printing is 
just right for lantern slides. It is well to develop the slide fully; 
an over-developed slide may be made into a good one, but an 
undes-developed one never. 


Reducing Over-Density. 
I prefer to make the slide rather too dense and rely on after- 
reduction. Sufficient exposure and development should be given 


to secure all the details in the highest lights; the depths of the - 


shadows, if necessary, may be afterwards reduced with potassium 
ferricyanide and hypo. The hypo should be clean and fresh, not 
а few ounces of a dirty old fixing bath. If the slide is of the 
right density in the shadows but with slightly veiled high lights it 
nay be brightened by reducing with extremely dilute ferricyanide 
and hypo, rinsing it in clean water before holding up to the light. 
Daylight is preferable, but if it cannot be used, then some trans- 
lucent screen should be held between the source of artificial light 
to diffuse it, as it is quite impossible to see a slide when it is held 
up to a bare flame; a piece of thin opal, or even a sheet of tissue 
paper will answer the purpose very well; but the same source of 
light and the same density of diffusing screen should be used to 
secure uniformity. If the slide is too dense all over, the reducing 
solution must be more concentrated, otherwise the delicate details 
in the lighter parts will be dissolved away before the darker parts 
are sufficiently reduced. 

This reducer seems to work in quite different ways according 
to its concentration. If used very strong, the denser parts appear 
to reduce before the lighter parts are affected; if very dilute, 
the lighter parts are reduced before the dark parts are touched. 
It is, of course, decidedly risky to use it very strong, and it must 
be allowed to act for a few seconds only. ]t is better to use 
plenty of it so that the slide may be held in the hand, moved 
rapidly about to prevent unequal action, then removed and held 
under a good stream of water to stop the chemical action as 
quickly as possible. 

It must not be forgotten that the reduction is not entirely 
stopped at once by washing, as a certain amount of the chemicals 
remains for a time in the film. 

If the high-lights and the general effect of the slide are right, 
but the shadows are too dark, the latter may be reduced by apply- 
ing the dilute reducer with a small brush. It should be so dilute 
as to act slowly, and the slide must be frequently rinsed and 
carefully examined before the reducer is again applied. 


Wermer Colours. 
If warm sepias are desired, a modification of the developer is 
necessary. А longer exposure must be given and more restrainer 
added to the developer. This will sometimes gve a dense, 


* clogged-up " slide, of a vellow-ochre colour when held over a dark 
object; such a slide is very unsatisfactory when thrown on the 
sheet. A better colour will be obtained by using either of the 
hvdroquinone developers given on the plate-box, but an extra 
solution is needed, composed of one ounce of ammonium bromide 
and one ounce of ammonium carbonate dissolved in twenty ounces 
of water. The amount of the third solution to be added to the 
developer depends on the colour desired; increase of exposure 
needs increase of carbonate solution, and the result is а warmer 
colour in the slide. 
Dealing with Numbers. | | 

If slides are being made from a number of negatives of varying 
density, it is best to choose one of average densitv, and expose and 
develop plates till the correct time is found. The remainder of 
the slides may then be exposed, without stopping to develop, vary- 
ing the exposure as experience dictates, according to the density 
of the negative, until a convenient number are ready for develop- 
ment. Sufficient developer is made up to fill a whole-plate dish, 
one part of carbonate solution being added for each part of the 
hydroquinone and the alkali, and diluted as may be necessary. A 
half-plate dish is then filled with the same developer, but without 
any carbonate solution. 


Method in Development. | 

Four of the exposed plates are placed in the whole-plate dish, 
and rocked while watched carefully for the image to appear. In 
about one, or one and a half minutes, a faint yellowish-brown pic- 
ture begins to show itself, which gradually increases in strength as 
development proceeds, the colour changing to dark brown or black 
as the process goes on. | 

When sufficient density is obtained, the slide should: be well 
washed and fixed. But it will probably happen that one or two 
of the slides are under-exposed and the image does not appear. 
These must be taken out, one at a time, and well bathed ir 
motion, in the half-plate dish containing the plain or unrestrained 
developer. An image should begin to appear almost at once, and 
the slide must then be returned to the restrained developer, of 
course agitating the slide to prevent uneven development from the 
unequal mixing of the two developers on the slide. | E 

Development should proceed in the restrained solution; if it does 
not, the slide can be again placed in the more energetic developer 
until sufficient density is secured. Of course, slides so treated 
will not be of the same colour as those developed in one solution, 
but I consider this an advantage, as it gives variety. By this 
method no slide should be spoilt by exposure. Sometimes a pleas- 
ing slide may be made from a harsh negative by developing in 
the solution containing carbonate, until all parts, except the high- 
lights, are of sufficient depth, and then bringing up the details in 
the lights by a short time in the plain developer. This will give 
the details in the high-lights without affecting the colour to any 
appreciable extent, and without materially increasing density in 
the dark parts. | | 

It is advisable to harden the gelatine of the slide, either with 
formalin or alum, after the hypo has been thoroughly washed out 
of the film. It is very annoying to find, as 1 have, more than 
once, that a favourite slide is being spoilt by the heat of the 
lantern. It is also well to thoroughly dry the slide, after mask- 
ing, and before binding. Its life will be prolonged by not binding 
moisture up in it. A black slide mav be toned to a brown by 
using the sulphide method, but the colour is rather too yellow to 
be pleasant. 
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POSITIVES DIRECTLY FROM THE CAMERA EXPOSURES. 


The autochrome process has had two contrary effects, 
as it has made many photographers realise the quite 
substantial advantages of first making a negative and 
then using this as a means of producing any required 
number of positives; but, on the other hand, it has led 
others to think that the old, or pre-talbotvpe system of a 
positive directly from the camera exposure is likely to 
be hailed as an advance of importance. Despite the 
obvious advantages of the negative, and the fact that 
so simple an expedient as the interposition of a sheet 
of thin celluloid makes it easy to produce gaslight or 
bromide prints from an unfixed and wet negative, it is 
possible to realise that there may be special cases in 
which it is desirable to produce paper positives directly 
from the actual sheets of paper that have been exposed 
in the camera. А thin bromide paper should be selected, 
and a kind having an even or smooth paper base. Ех- 
posure should be rather full, and development ought to 
be continued until the negative image that first results is 
almost fogged, and the deposit corresponding to the 
high lights should be just visible at the back of the 
paper. This negative is not to be fixed, but it must be 
well washed, and, after this, it is desirable to soak the 
sheet for ten minutes in a saturated solution of alum. 
The dish may now be carried out of the dark-room into 
full daylight, and the sheet is to be transferred from the 
alum solution into the autochrome bath “С”: Potas- 
sium permanganate 30 gr., water 35 oz., sulphuric acid 
3 drams. The dish ought to be well rocked, and this solu- 
tion should be allowed to act until the image is removed, 


after which a moderate washing is required, followed by 
a short immersion in a clearing bath of water I pint, 
sodium sulphite crystals 2 drams, and sulphuric acid 
2 drams. A thorough washing is now necessary, and 
this should be carried out in full daylight, after which 
there is a second development, and any ordinary de- 
veloper may be used. Fixation is not essential, but an 
acid fixing bath will often brighten the positive. After 
fixation a thorough washing is necessary. АП this may 
be considered by some to be much more trouble than 
making a negative and printing from it, but those who 
desire information as to another somewhat similar 
method can turn to p. 205 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for September тїїһ, 1902, where Lacour’s 
process is described; this modification involving the use 
of a chromic solution for reversing. 

It пау be well to point out that the reversal methods, 
as described above, are: capable of yielding quite faultless 
results, but, apart from the complexity in working, there 
appears to be an appreciably greater chance of failure 
than when a negative is made; this being perhaps due to 
the greater difficulty of judging the exposure and of 
adapting the development to the exposure. When the 
reversal method is emploved either as a means of pro- 
ducing paper positives, or as a means of making a large 
paper negative directly from a small negative, the base, 
instead of being plain paper, may well be the so-called 
vegetable parchment, a material the photographic 
value of which was fully realised more than fifty years 
ago. 


FANNING AS AN AID TO THE RAPID DRYING 
OF NEGATIVES. 

The practical lithographer fully realises the value of fanning 
as a means of expediting the drying of the stone slab whic” 
he uses as a printing surface, and the photographic worker 
may well take a hint from the lithographer. А piece of card- 
board serves admirably as a fan, but it is interesting to note 
that the Wiener Mitteilungen (August, 1908, p. 367) develops the 
idea and gives a drawing of a plate rack composed of open wire- 
work, on which the wet negatives may be supported imme- 
diately in front of an electric rotary fan of the sort now so 
common. А partly comparable device for the drying of film 
negatives is illustrated іп the Rundschau, and consists of a frame 
on which the strip of film is coiled: this frame being kept in 
rotation by mechanical means. 


MARKING PLATES SO AS TO DISTINGUISH THE 
FILM SIDE. 

Notwithstanding the suggestion of Die Photographische Indus- 
trie, that everyone can distinguish the film side of the plate by the 
touch, there may be cases in which it is not desirable to finger the 
sensitive surface. There may be a practical utility in the sugges- 
tion of Lumen, of Dresden, to so nick or groove the edge of the 
plate that the film side may be distinguished by the touch. It 
must be remembered that photographic work is now sometimes 
carried out in a completely dark rom. 


FORMATION of CAREY LEA’S PHOTO-HALOIDS. 


Herr Lüppo-Cramer finds that the so-called photo-haloid salts 
of silver may be formed by the direct combination of colloidal 
silver and the ordinary halogen salts of silver, either by long 
contact in the cold, or under the influence of a gentle warmth. 
Any excess may now be dissolved away by nitric acid. 
Further details will be found on page 601 of the abstracts ге- 
lating to organic chemistry for 1908, as published by the 
Chemical Society. 


SOME NEUTRAL CHROMATES. 


Abney and others have pointed out the advantages which ma 
sometimes result from the use of neutral chromates in sensi- 
tising “carbon ” tissue and other gelatinous films or strata. 
An interesting research on some neutral chromates is contri- 
buted to the Journal of the Chemical Society by Herr Max 
Gróger. As examples of the new salts that are described may 
be mentioned the double chromate of ammonium and barium, 
also the corresponding double salt of magnesium апа 
ammonium. The former is decomposed by water, and conse- 
quently would be ruled out for ordinary photographic work ; 
but the double salt of ammonium and magnesium is not decom- 
posed by water, and is sufficiently soluble for photographic use 
when only moderate sensitiveness is required. Bichromate of 
potassium solution to which excess of ammonia has been added, 
possesses advantages that are recognised by most carbon printers 
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with a shrewd smile, as follows :— 
“I hear you have been revelling in a rumpus—if I 
may be so modern—in your little photographic world." 

" Yes, we have been having some mixed times lately." 

* But why the publicity? Yours is a private society, hold- 
ing a private exhibition, and surely those who are strongest 
therein should be allowed to rule." 

* Your pardon, O Plato; but you are in error for once. 
Truly ours is a private society ; but the exhibition we hold is 
a public one, appealing to the public for contributions, both 
to its walls in pictures, and to its exchequer in coins." 

“Which coins, I believe, are called Gate Money?” 

* True, O Plato, and I felicitate you on your very up-to- 
date knowledge." 

^'Thank you; but we ancients are nothing if we are not 
also the most modern: to continue to live should be to con- 
tinue to grow ; to stand still 15 to recede, because one then 
loses the power to grow or progress. But if yours is a public 
exhibition, surely your jurors, or those who ‘run the show,’ 
if I may again be ultra-modern, act in a public spirit and 
respect the public's needs and desires—that is, the exhibition 
is framed on what is most interesting and useful to those who 
will visit it?” 

“I wish I could think so. For the public who visit our 
exhibition do so in the expectation of seeing what progress 
photography has made in all branches of picture work (the 
scientific is alone excluded) during the year; and as we are 
an International body, they look for signs and portents of 
this progress from all its adherents all over the world. But 
so far from that being the case this year, the exhibition was 
mainly restricted to the special work of a special school, and 
those chiefly of foreign workers, the home productions being 
chiefly conspicuous by their absence.” 

“But again I ask, if your main intention as a society is to 
show the best work only of the year, the narrowing down of 
its exponents can do no harm, because it implies that they 
alone have produced the best—or even good, perhaps. 
According to your biblical proverb, ' They are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with them.' And, necessarily, it then 
follows that everything hung 15 absolutely of the highest 
class—of the best work in every sense, even though its school 
be a peculiar or special one. Is that so?” 

“І wish I could say, O Plato. They do, of course; but 
none of the critics who professionally viewed the show did, 
and none of the members outside the jurors think so. It is 
indeed their contention that much work has been hung that 
is really crude and mediocre. It was hung, they suppose, 
because it was mew, in direction, in feeling, in endeavour ; 
newer, that is, than the ordinary run of photographic work ; 
and the present-day gospel seems to be, have the new, even 
though it be bad or indifferent, in preference to the older 
methods, even though thev be as fine or finer in both vision 
and purity of achievement." 

* But surely that is not the wisest course to take in an 
exhibition appealing to a general public for support? 
That seems to me to be legitimate only in private exhibition 
for the members! own delectation and experience. The 
public surely won't attend—at least to the extent of paying 
for it—unless they are sure of being interested. and that in 
more directions than one. Such an exhibition as you 
describe appeals only to the expert, not to the general art- 
lover or dabbler in photography." 

* Precisely what very many members of the public have 
been heard to declare when leaving the exhibition." 


О” a recent dream visit to the Master, Plato accosted me, 


À SOCRATIC DIALOGUE. 


The Manuscript of this was found in the ne ghbourhood of Pall Call East. 
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“But how comes it that so much good work has been 
rejected—for what reasons? I suppose, because they who 
rejected it did zot think it good—only those who perpetrated 
it. A useful thing to have done to prove so delicate a point 
would have been to have had the same body of public critics 
view the beautiful rejecteds, and if their pronouncement had 
been the same as that of the rejectors, you would have had 


no case, would you?” 


* "That is the identical step that was taken, O Master; and 
the result is very much to the content of the disgruntled 
ones." 

“Then the whole error arises from the point of view 
allowed to rule in judging or selecting? Of course your 


"society saw to it, when electing the jurors, that a catholic, 


and not a partial or exclusive judgment would rule? For no 
fair assessment of the pictures submitted could be possible, 
seeing what your poor human nature still is, unless the jury 
had all schools of work represented on it.” 

“І am afraid you аге, as usual, only too right, and that 
there was an error in that direction when electing the 
jury." 

“Іп that case, I don't see how you can complain; vou 
knew what to expect, and that a partial jury must find im- 
partiality impossible. They have, of course, chosen what 
they liked, and rejected what they disiibed—that is, in 
schools, subjects, or methods, whether the work itself be 
fine or not." 

“ Yes, that is the conclusion outsiders have come to; and 
the only comfort discontented members have, is in knowing 
that this purblind policy has resulted in proving its ineffec- 
tiveness in keeping out bad or poor work. The jurors have 
been unable to rule themselves as drastically as they have 
ruled others, and have allowed many things to be hung that 
ought never to get to public exhibition anywhere." 

“With the result, I suppose, that the man who has had hi 
work rejected, goes to the exhibition and finds work there 
of inferior interest and achievement, whereas the only 


reason for any rejection is that something superior to it 15 


hung?" 


"Again, O Plato, you put the case both succinctly and 
finally." 

“Алда what is your policy for the future? I should gather 
that you are all willing to accept the episode as a severe but 
salutary experience; to learn from it the lessons you are 
evidently much in need of. I would suggest that in future 
juries be composed on a more catholic basis—that is, not 
more than one exponent of a particular school or style or 
method be allowed to sit on the jury. You will then get rid 
of the tendency to mere likes and dislikes ruling, and ' best 
work in any direction will get its due appraisement. 

“The only rigid rule should be that it must be ‘best’ 
work ; not merely interesting and good, but really alive and 
fresh, and Lest in vision and technique. And if the general 
genius proves too liberal, and you get a surplusage of fine 
works, then the selection must inevitably turn on what 15 0 
newest import, of the freshest interest, of the most alive and 
compelling vision. You will then get an exhibition that vill 
be of both general and particular interest, appealing to the 
expert as well as to your favourite modern, the man in the 
street ; and so your gate-money will flow in, and your artistic 
credit abound as never before." 

“Ав usual, Plato, your suggestions savour of counsels of 
perfection, but we will hope that they may for once be found 


practicable also, and so I will humbly take my leave for 
this while." 


October 27, 1908. 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


Natural History or Photography at Huddersfield.—The Hud- 
dersfield Naturalist and Photographic Society have issued an 
attractive list of lectures, and are meeting weekly on Wednes- 
days at the Technical College, Queen Street South. The sec- 
retary, А. C. Ellis (Braeside, Huddersfield), says there are 
from 1,500 to 2,000 photographers in the town, possessing 
cameras, and suggests that it only needs a little effort on the 
part of members in inducing a fair percentage of that num- 
ber to join the society. Which member will make the greatest 


effort? Қт 

The Batley Society.—The Batley and District Society have 
a very good syllabus of lectures for the coming winter, largely 
composed of Y. P. U. subjects. One evening of exceptionally 
special interest will be December шо, when Albert Lyles will 
demonstrate oil printing. 


Sit 


Wakefield Photographic  Society.—The Wakefield Society 
opened their session on the 2nd inst. with W. Bagshaw's in- 
teresting lecture, “ An Evening with Pictures," which 
embraces a very wide range of subjects—animal and plant life 
as seen under the microscope, telephotography, three-colour 
work, landscape, and instantaneous photography. 


The X-Rays at Sheffield.—Dr. W. Harwood Nutt has been 
demonstrating X-ray photography to the Sheffield Society. The 
importance of the use of the X.rays in scientific and surgical 
research work is now so well understood, it was only natural 
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the members should evince very great interest in the exhibi- 
tion of its powers. The hand of J. W. Wright, the President, 
has been put to so many different purposes for the benefit of the 
society, it was thus quite in keeping with the maintenance of 
its reputation that it should again be available for one of 
Dr. Nutt’s radiographs at the demonstration. 

Hull Opens with a Smoker.—The Bohemian character of the 
Hull Photographic Society asserted itself when they opened 
their winter session recently with a smoking concert, and 
a merry evening was spent under the able presidency of Dr. 
Evan H. Fraser, M.D., F.R.C.S. His presidential address 
embraced a review of the possibilities of the present winter ses- 
sion, and he appealed for a hearty support of the members. 

او 


The Leeds Camera Club in its New Home.—There is a strong 
similarity between the Hull Society and the Leeds Camera 
Club, both being strong believers in the maintenance of the 
social as well as the photographic element. Тһе latter also 
led off last week with a supper and smoking concert to inaugu- 
rate their removai to ihe new club rooms and open their 
winter session. The new and more extensive accommodation 
at the Leeds Institute will greatly facilitate their work, and 
a hearty welcome was accorded to the society by the chairman 
of the Institute, Thomas Fairley, the honorary secretary, F. E. 
Clarke, F.R.G.S., and chairman of the House Committee, A. 
K. Legg. 


————————— 388-9 ——————— 
ROTHERHAM EXHIBITION. 


HE ripened experience of eighteen past exhibitions is at once 

evident in the first-class finish and staging of the nine- 
teenth annual production of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society, which was held in the Drill Hall, Rotherham, on Octo- 
ber 14, and subsequent days through the week. In point of 
numbers the entries for the exhibition were extremely satisfac- 
tory, there being over зоо entries submitted to the judges— 
C. Barrow Keene and Т. А. Scotton, both of Derby. 
The quality of exhibits hung was of an all-round excellence, 
nothing in particular outstanding; in fact, the judges recom- 
mended that owing to the evenness of the competing exhibits 
they considered it advisable to withhold the two silver plaques 
and increase the number of bronze plaques, a course which was 
adopted by the council, and thus the award list became a very 
lengthy one, and limitation of space forbids its inclusion. 

For years the best authorities on exhibition matters have 
advocated the abolition of classes, and advised merging them 
into one of pictorial photographs, therefore it may be of in- 
terest to note the experience of the Rotherham executive. А 
couple of years ago they tried the experiment, with the peculiar 
result that there was a large decrease in entries, and this year, 


A NEW EXTRA-RAPID 


ROM time to time it has been our pleasant duty to herald 

the appearance of plates possessing extreme rapidity, and 
now we announce that the record again appears to have been 
broken, this time by Messrs. Mawson and Swan, Limited, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who have on several previous occasions 
been successful in setting the pace by increasing this most 
desirable quality. | 

Mawson's “ Gladiator °’ plate claims to be the fastest plate in 
the world. Our tests with it certainly indicate that it not only 
possesses remarkable speed, but whilst retaining the desirable 
qualities of fine grain, and soft gradation, gives a full range of 
tone, with entire freedom from blemishes. 

Not the least remarkable feature about this fine plate is the 
fact that it is sold at what are known as popular prices, 1i.e., 
quarter-plate at 1s., and half-plate at 2s. 3d. per dozen. 

This is a noteworthy instance of the benefit conferred upon 
the consumer by competition among the manufacturers, for when 
the well-known firm of Mawson and Swan (which has recently 
been converted into a limited company, and is now known as 
Mawson and Swan, Ltd.) commenced to manufacture dry plates 
nearly thirty years ago, the prices then charged for quarter- 
plates were 2s. 6d. per dozen, and 3s. per dozen for the extra 
rapid variety, with the other sizes fro ra/a. Тһе most rapid 
plates in 1883 (we take our information from Mawson's advertise- 
ment in the British Journal Almanac for that year) are quoted 


having reverted to the old system of sub-division into classes, 
there is an increase of entries to the extent of 50 per cent. This 
point is worthy of attention by all hon. secs. 

A special class was reserved to members, termed ‘ Board of 
Exhibits," which really means that rather over a square yard 
of space is allotted to a member to make his own special dis- 
play, and within that standard space he can put just as many 
or as few exhibits as he chooses, and the awards go to the 
best all-round display. This section is not only a very attrac- 
tive feature of the exhibition, but has a telling effect on the 
sixpenny admissions at the door—every member hung brings 
all his friends to see his display. 

In conclusion, we cannot overlook the excellent display of 
American portraiture taken by Dallmeyer lenses, the series of 
transparencies by a number of the members who did not put 
them into competition, and the fine display of the very latest 
in cameras and other apparatus by Messrs. Leadbeater and 
Peters, of High Street, Rotherham. Mention must be made of 
the splendid service of the two veterans of the society—the vice. 
president, J. Leadbeater, and the hon. sec., H. C. Hemming- 
way—to whom the success of the exhibition is mainly due. 
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PLATE—THE 


"GLADIATOR." 


as having a rapidity of about 20 to 24 times that of a wet collo- 
dion plate, and the advertisement goes on to say: “ The makers 
having found that plates of higher speed than the extra rapid 
class could not be relied upon for keeping, and finding that 
some of the fine quality of the plate (notably gradation of tone, 
cleanness of shadow, and fineness of grain) was necessarily 
sacrificed in the effort to obtain extreme rapidity, have discon- 
tinued making any plates higher than the extra rapid class.” 

It is very interesting to notice that phrase “ extreme rapidity ” 
in the above paragraph, for it refers to a speed of what we now 
know as being about зо Watkins, and to compare it with the 
present-day speed of Mawson’s well-known ordinary plate, the 
** Castle," which is given by Watkins at 65, and, furthermore, to 
compare it with Mawson's latest achievement, the “ Gladiator 2? 
plate, which is about half as quick again as Mawson's “ Celeri- 
tas " plate, that is given a speed of 350 bv Watkins. So that 
from this data, the “ Gladiator" plate may be said to have a 
speed of about оо Watkins. Truly a tremendous achievement, 
and one that may well make the workers who are responsible 
for its manufacture feel proud. 

The “ Gladiator " is an admirable plate for portraiture, 
either with the electric light or davlight, and its undoubtedly 
great speed makes it a splendid addition to the outfit of the 
press photographer, who must frequently obtain good; results 
under the worst possible conditions as, to light. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


HE number of entries in tbe competition for the week end- 
ing October 23 was not quite so high as usual, and 
the quality was also below the standard. Class III. has there- 
fore benefited considerably. The Beginners, however, are 
going very strong, and this section frequently includes very 
promising work indeed. Тһе exhibition of the prize prints in 
portfolios at the offices of this paper is attracting a consider- 
able number of visitors, who are anxious to view the quality 
of the work submitted. The portfolios are added to every week, 
and a selection of the prints receiving hon. mention are also 
retained for a week. 

The First Prize is awarded to Miss A. M. Walters, Forthampton 
Vicarage, Tewkesbury. (Title of print, “ Hagar.") Technical 
data: Paget S.R. plate; 6 sec., F/8, January; pyro-soda; Paget 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lin- 
coln. (Title of print, ** In an Old Cottage.") Technical data : 
Imperial ortho., с by 4, backed; К/8, 25 sec., 3 p.m., August; 
Ozobrome transfer. 

Ап Extra Prize to L. A. Loades, North Field House, Morpeth, 
Northumberland. (Title of print, “ Tris...) Technical data: 
Barnet artin: -» 12 by то; 35 min.; Busch lens; F/4s, mid-July, 
1.30 p.m. ; pyro-soda ; carbon print, carbon tissue. 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. Lindsay, 65%, Tonge Moor Road, 
Bolton. (Title of print, “А Hard Bargain.") Technical 
data : Imperial ortho. ; 1-soth sec. ; 53 in. Aldis, E /6; 11.45 a.m., 
Julv, bright sunshine; pyro-soda ; enlarged from 4 by 3 to то by 8 
on Kodak Roval tinted. 

The Beginners! Prize to Frank W. 
Road, Harrow. (Title of print, 
Technical data: Barnet medium ortho. (backed), half-plate; 
r-rsth sec., К.К. lens, F/8, іі a.m., October 11, 1905; dilute 
rodinal; print on Paget S.T. paper. 


H en. 


Gardner, 135, Vaughan 
“At а Sunlit Doorwav.") 


Mentions. 

J. J. Rutherford, West Hartlepool; J. Hesford, St. Helens; 
Ну. Warner, West Kensington Park; T. Plews, Nelson; К. С. 
V. Dymock, Southampton; J. К. Moult, Bishophill ; Miss Е. M. 
Gladstone, Barons Court; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; A. Pen- 
niugton, Nelson; W. Burrows, Newton-le-Willows; D. Martin, 
Motherwell; Miss F. C. Vandamm, London, W. 


Class I. 


Hawick; Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang (2); W. H. Hawker, Bristol; 
Hy. Marle, Bristol; Miss E. Richmond, Falfield; R. M. D. 
Davies, Beckenham; T. С. Веупоп, Newbury ; E. W. Barlow, 
Bournemouth ; Chas. Hemsted, Battersea; К. Delf, Norwich; 
Mrs. Maitland, Cheltenham ; Miss M. McLauchlan, Edinburgh; 
J. Marshall, Croydon ; Miss Peard, Exeter; H. Erdbeer, Stock- 
well; John Wood, Leeds; Rev. A. C. Stratton, Hampstead ; 
Thos. Aitken, Shetland; Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; F. 
Whitaker, Skipton. 
Class II. 

Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); Miss G. W. Nash, 
Bishop's Stortford; T. €. Malden, West Kensington; S. A. 
Beer, New Cross; Miss Peard, Exeter; Mrs. Maitland, Chelten- 
ham (3); W. E. Parry, Bootle; T. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington ; 
F. Barlow, Moston; Е. G. Stephenson, Bishop's Stortford; Miss 
А. Palethorpe, Hereford; S. Tibbs, Rhodesia; Mrs. Brooking, 
Wisbech (2); J. Н. Waterfall, Shefheld ; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; 
J. Hesford, St. Helens; R. Morris, West Bromwich; H. W. 
Hillier, Maidstone; A. H. Redman, Clapham, S.W. 


Claes IIl. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

H. P. Cole, Putney; Chas Lambert, Ashbourne; A. Thomas, 
Fenton; F. G. Ashton, Brigg: F. J. Bryan, Longton; F. Bryant, 
Wallington; L. C. Becker, Natal; S. Shackleton, Nelson; E. 
Maden, Burnley; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; Miss P. 
Bruce, Regent's Park, N.W.; P. Smith, Keighley; H. Fairrie, 
Hovlake; F. A. Knipe, Bradford; Geo. Fisher, Gillingham; 
T. Dales, Bryan; Н. A. Barnes, Farnworth; Е. H. Fulle, Ilkley: 
F. Cole, Middlesbrough: Miss E. M. Barlow, Bournemouth ; 
W. P. Barker, Hull; Miss M. M. Read, Bridgwater; D. Ни. 
chison, Nottingham ; F. E. Talbot, Oxford ; E. J. Drake, Bridg- 
water ; C. D. Culf, Dunmow ; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; 
Ms Т. С. Armstrong, Maidstone; С. В. Lynam, Newcastle; 
E. H. Dasert, Bedford; J. Marshall, Crovdon; A. Palethorpe, 
Hereford; D. Gibson, Stockwell; S. Tibbs, N.E. Rhodesi ; 
Ben Booth, Burnley; L. J. E. Wright, Falkirk; А. A. сапа ы 
Stoke-on-Trent; W. А. Bracewell, Todmorden; W. E. Тгегіз?, 
molverhamprame T. E. Smith, Balham, S.W.; С. B. Higgs, 
London, S.W.; Miss Amy Ellis, Exeter ; Mrs. D. Forbes, South 


F. C. Boves, о E E. F. Н. Crouch, Worthing: О. E. Africa; Р. J. Collins, Croydon; W. H. M. Humpleby, Camber- 
Uodington, Paris; j. Williams, Liverpool; W. Brydon, well; J. Richards, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
SSS 


IVORINE.—A New Support for Carbon Workers. 


E have received from Messrs. Greenberg and Sons, of 

Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., some samples 
of their specialty, “ Ivorine.” "Ivorine" is the name given by 
the makers to thin sheets of a celluloid-like substance closely 
resembling ivory. These have a beautiful matted surface, and 
among the specimens submitted to us were several on which 
pictures by the Autotvpe Co. had been transferred. The 
Ivorine base not only enhances the beauty of the carbon prints, 
but adds а distinction апа individuality that render 
them practically unique. The Ivorine is of the substance of 


stiff Bristol board, but is very flexible. The surface is a clear 
ivory white, and we can suggest nothing better as a base for 
either single or double transfer carbon prints. The surface has 
been speciaily prepared to take the tissue, and we recommend 
their adoption by all carbon workers for their exhibition pic- 
tures. The creamy effect in the high lights and the luminosity 
of the shadows given by using Ivorine have to be seen to be 
fully appreciated. Ivorine is supplied in quarter-plate pieces 
at 2s. per dozen, half-plate at 35. 6d., and whole-plate 7s. 6d. 
Application to the above address will bring further particulars. 


--------<05------- 


Franco-British Exhibition, 1908.—Some Photographic Awards. 
—Among the awards at the Franco-British Exhibition of interest 
to our readers, we understand that a grand prize has been 
awarded, by the International jury, to the British Pictorial Sec- 
tion. À grand prize has been awarded to Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co. for Tabloid photographic chemicals, 
and six additional grand prizes have been conferred upon 
this firm for their other products. The Verascope of 
Jules Richard has been awarded a grand prize, and a similar 
award has been bestowed on Messrs. Lafavette, Ltd., Roval 
photographers, of New Bond Street, W., and of Dublin, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Belfast, in the Science, Art, and Indus- 
tries Section. Two grand prizes have been awarded to J. Н. 
Dallmever, Ltd., one in Class 12 for photographic materials, 
appliances, etc., and one in Class 15 for mathematical and 
scientific instruments. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.— Thursday, 
October 20, is to be a special ladies’ evening at the L. and P., 
it being the first ladies’ night of the session. The lecturer, 
A. H. Blake, is to speak of " London in the Fighteenth Cen- 
turv," a subject that he has made one of his special studies. 
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Lyceum Club Photographers.— The photographers’ section of 
the Lyceum Club held its first annual meeting on Friday, Octo- 
ber 16, when the following membess of the section were elected 
to serve on the Advisory Board for the coming year :—Mrs. 
George Arbuthnot, Miss Gertrude Bacon, Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond, Mrs. Bulstrode, Mrs. Carine Cadby, Miss Chadwick, 
Miss d'Espaigne Chapman, Miss Reynolds, Mrs. W. N. Shaw, 
Miss Lizzie Caswell Smith, Miss Susette Tavlor, Miss E. L. 
Turner, Mrs. Victor H. Veley, and Miss Agnes B. Warburg. 


Two Practical Booklets Free.—T wo dainty little books are to 
hand from Messrs. Wellington and Ward, dealing respectively 
with the use of their bromide and gaslight papers. The beok- 
lets are of a handy size for the pocket, and will be found of 
real practical value to amateur photographers. One point 
which strikes us as noteworthy is the recommendation of a 
plain hvpo bath for the gaslight (S.C.P.) paper, instead of the 
more customary acid fixing bath. Опе practical hint worthy 
of attention in the “ bromide " booklet is that regarding the 
dark-room light; although a yellow or other light is necessarv, 
far more light may be emploved than when working with 
plates, and plenty of illumination may.therefore be used. 
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A selection оЁ queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In. order to relieve the pressure- on our space, 


answers tovother questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must-be-accompanied b 


INFORMATION will be. freely given, and correspondents. will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address, 
must be sent in every cage (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
=, must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 

News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query "ог '* Criticism " on the outside. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Corks Airtight. i 

Ном -сап I make corks air-tight? I want them for bottles 

which cóhtain chemicals which spoil if not kept air-tight. 

| TEE | TE T..W. (Bath). 
Cut up a paraffin candle into pieces about an inch or so in 
length, put them in an earthenware jam pot, and put the jam 
pot.and contents in a warm oven until the wax is thoroughly 
melted. Then pick out the bits of wick. Dry the corks, and 
then put them into the melted wax, and returü the jar to the 
oven, for a while, and every five or ten minutes push the corks 
well down into the melted wax. Then presently let the jar and 


contents go cold. Remove the corks and rub off any superfluous 
solid. wax. | | 


F. Velue of Stops, etc. | 
I һауе a 5% inch focus lens, of which the front part alone 15, 
її inch focus and the back part alone is 8 inch focus. It 1s 
fitted with iris diaphragm, and marked 8, 11, 16, 22, 32, and 
54. По these numbers apply to the 54 inch combination? If 
so, how do I find the Е. numbers for these stops when 
usihg the front or back part alone? LENSO.. 


. Doubtless the numbers marked on the tube, 8, 11, 16, and so 
on refer to the focal values for the complete instrument, 1.е., the 
54 inch'combination. Ав 11 is just double 54, these numbers have 
to be doubled when the 11 inch part is used alone. That is to 
say, when the iris indicator is opposite 8 on the tube and you are 
using the r1 inch lens ape then the focal value is not F/8 but F/16. 
Similarly the mark F/11 becomes F/22 with the 11 inch lens alone. 
Similarly,.if we change the focal length from 5% to 8 inches, we 


alter the focal numbers in this proportion, viz., 574 to 8, d 11 to. 
16. A simple rule of three tells us that as 11 1s to 16, so is 8 to 11 


“and a Ы” so that we may call it practically 11. So that in your 
сазе it seems that with the entire instrument you take the stops as 
marked. If using the 8 inch part alone the number is the next 
higher one, i.e., 8 becomes 11, and 11 becomes '16, and so on. If 
using the 11 inch part alone you simply double the numbers 
marked, i.e, 8 becomes 16, 11 becomes 22, and so on. 


Developer. 

Please give me formula for metol-eikonogen developer. Can 

you recommend a good treatise on autochrome plates and 

development? W. S. (Dublin). 

The following will probably suit your requirements. Water 

20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 0z., potassium bro- 
mide 5 gr. When dissolved, decant off the clear part, or filter. 
Then add зо gr. metol and 50 gr. eikonogen, and use as a one- 
solution developer. (2) The gratis leaflets supplied by Messrs. 
Lumiere contain all the information necessary for the use of these 
plates. Houghtons, Ltd., and Jonathan Fallowfield publish 
useful booklets on the subject. 


Carbon on Ivory. 
(1) I shall be glad if you can tell me where І can obtain 
small miniature ivories for use as final supports. (2) With 
what must I prepare them before transferring. 

G. S. B. (Wembley). 


(1) The most likely place to get miniature ivories is at 
Reeves’, Rowney's, Roberson's, or such like artists' supply 
stores. (2) Dissolve 14 oz. of (moderately hard) gelatine in 
20 oz. water, by first soaking the gelatine in the water when 
cold, and then gently warming the water. To this add, a few 
drops at a time, 6o grains of chrome alum dissolved іп 1 oz. 
of warm water, stirring freely all the time that this alum 
solution is being added. Тһе carbon print on its temporary 


support, and also the ivory .are both immersed for a few 
minutes in this gelatine mixture, then brought into contact, 
withdrawn together, gently squeegeed, and allowed to dry 
very thoroughly, and finally the temporary support is stripped 
off, leaving the carbon print on the ivory. 


Labels Falling off. Bottles. | 


Sometimes the gummed labels of my bottles fall off the 
bottles. Can I prevent this? If so, how? | MEL 
& W. T. B. (Hastings). ` 
The context of your letter suggests that the cause is damp 
in the dark room. Perhaps you could store your bottles in 
some other (drier) place, and only take the bottles into the 
dark-room when they were required for use there. If the 
labels are coated with a suitable varnish they are very much 
less likely to be affected by damp. Тһе following varnish 
is convenient for the purpose. Take an old celluloid film 
negative, soak it in tepid water, and then remove all the 
gelatine coating. Then cut up the celluloid into small bits, 
put them in a bottle, and well cover with ашу] acetate, а 
liquid which smells rather like “ pear drops." (The vapour 
of this liquid is inflammable, and therefore must be kept 
well away from a flame of any kind.) Presently, after the 
bottle and contents have been shaken occasionally you will 
find most, if not all, the celluloid is dissolved, and yields a 
somewhat thick mixture. А little more of the solvent may have 
to be added to bring the consistency to that of a fairly thick 
oil. The gum labels are stuck on the bottles. The name of 
contents written with waterproof ink. Тһе label is allowed 
to dry thoroughly; then the celluloid solution brushed over 
the label by means of a small soft brush or flat feather. 


Toning without Gold, etc. 


I have been experimenting in toning without gold with 
successful results. The prints have been exposed to sun- 


light for two to six hours, and show no change. Is there 
any toning mixture without gold? Would it be of com. 
mercial value? MAJOR. 


Scores of mixtures have from time to time been put forward 
for toning prints of various kinds without gold. А six-hours' 
exposure to sunshine is by no means a conclusive test as to 
permanency of tone (colour) of prints. We are not bold enough 
to hazard any opinion as to the commercial value of any 
mixture. But it will first be desirable to secure a pleasing 
colour, and make sure that it is not affected by days or weeks 
rather than hours of strong daylight. 


Grains and Grams.— Erratum. 


By a misprint in our issue of the 13th of October the gram 
was given as equivalent to 17.43 grains. This of course should 
have been 15.43 grains. We thank the great number of readers 
who wrote pointing out this misprint. 
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Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent poet free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 104. 


Canada 25% 68. 64. К 7А 135. 
Other Countries 7s. 6d. 35 » 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG AcRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The announcement that the members of the Linked 
Ring had decided to abandon their popular ‘‘ smoker ” 
this year came as a great disappointment to a large 
number of photographers and friends who looked on 
this pleasant function as one of the most delightful in 
the photographic year. The large amount of space 
occupied by the apparatus for the display of autochromes 
in the gallery rendered it impracticable to hold the con- 
cert at 5a, Pall Mall East. Another year, however, 
wnen the arrangements for the Photographic Salon are 
less ‘‘ hustled," there is every hope that both the 
exhibition and the ''smoker"' will again be the strongest 
and most popular events of their kind. But it is to Бе 
regretted that the. yearly continuity of an item in the 
Salon programme which was unique in its way should 
be broken. eoe 


Ап attraction of no little interest was secured for the 
closing days of the Royal Photographic Society's exhi- 
bition in the shape of the first photographs taken in 
this country of the newly-discovered comet. А number 
of slides showing the progress of the comet from its 
discovery in September up to the previous evening were 
shown on the screen every night. Тһе comet was dis- 
covered accidentally by photographic means, Professor 
Morehouse, of the United States, making a record of 
that part of the sky without any idea of finding a new 
heavenly body. Тһе first photographs taken at the 
Solar Physics Observatory were made with the aid of a 
thirty-six inch telescope, and the cross-wires of the 
telescope were placed in relation to the head of the 
comet so as to neutralise the effect of movement during 
the three-quarters of an hour which was at first neces- 
sary for its exposure. А week ago, when the comet 
was on the verge of visibility to the naked eye, an 
exposure of ten minutes or less was sufficient to secure 
a good record, and by the time these lines are read, the 
comet will no doubt be easily seen in the north-west sky. 
It is expected to grow in prominence until the middle 
of November. During the time it has been under ob- 
servation it has curiously developed, and instead of the 
curved tail which it originally possessed, it evolved a 
tail shooting out in straight lines from the head. The 
slides were shown bv Mr. C. P. Butler. 


© B Q 


Some useful remarks appear amongst the '' Photo- 
graphic Jottings " of a Northern paper in regard to 
the winter session of photographic societies. Most 
secretaries are familiar with the difficulties of keep- 
ing up the interest in the meetings held throughout the 
winter. It is somewhat of a pity, says our contem- 
porary, that many clubs deem it necessary to have a 
meeting once a week. This is indeed true, since it is 
well-nigh impossible to secure a really interesting 
“ evening ” as often as once a week during the whole of 
the winter months. At the same time, fortnightly 
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meetings have many disadvantages, since some 
members of the society invariably get muddled up with 
the dates, whilst with monthly meetings the members 
are apt to almost forget the existence of the society in 
between times. Тһе suggestion given in the remarks 
referred to is a good one ; this is to have something of 
special interest once a month. This revives interest, 
and makes members feel more disposed to ‘‘ turn up "' 
at the intervening evenings. When meetings begin late 
and business is not carried on with reasonable despatch, 
the interest wanes, we are reminded—and what might 
have been great enthusiasm gradually fizzles out and 
becomes boredom. This is too true. Promptness and 
punctuality are essentials just as much as having a sub- 
ject of real interest. ۾‎ ә e 


Photographic chemistry is a branch of science which 
has advanced by leaps and bounds during the last few 
years. This is due to the fact that whilst physical and 
general chemistry has been steadily developing for a 
long time past, the photographic field was left un- 
touched until three or four years ago. Much of the 
recent progress in inorganic chemistry has been obtained 
by the application to it of methods common to organic 
work, and similarly most recent progress in photo- 
graphic chemistry has been due to the application to it 
of modern methods of general and physical chemistry. 
Unfortunately, there is a great deal of room for specu- 
lation and theory, especially with regard to that mys- 
terious factor, the latent image. А salt-like silver 
chloride, which will give a photographic image by 
direct darkening in sunlight or by a brief exposure 
which produces no visible change followed by develop- 
ment, is of so peculiar a nature that it almost baffles 
investigation, though before long we shall doubtless 
have acquired sufficient data to come to an indisputable 
conclusion. Those of our readers whom the subject of 
photographic chemistry fascinates, are recommended to 
peruse carefully the series of articles at present appear- 
ing in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News, back numbers of which can be obtained from the 
publishers. Mr. T. Thorne Baker is including much of 
the latest research work in the articles in question, and 
the majority of formule given from time to time will be 
those dictated by recent progress in the experimental 
work of English and Continental photographic chemists. 

Ф ® ge 

Our readers are reminded that October 31st is the 
latest day for entries in the prize competition organised 
by Messrs. Marion. This has been announced at inter- 
vals throughout the year, and there should be some good 
entries. The first prize of £50 should tempt many 
workers to compete, and there is still time to get full 
particulars and send in entries. Details of classes and 
conditions will be supplied free on application to Messrs. 
2. апа Со., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 

V. 
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PORTRAIT. | Bv Корогрн DÜnnxoor. 
From the '' Salon des Refuses,” held at the Offices of “ The А. Р. and Р. N.," 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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“А WINTRY GRACE, THE COMELINESS OF UNENFEEBLED AGE." By JOHN MOFFAT. 
From the Royal Photographic Societys Exhibition. 
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4АЙ our goods тау be had on approval for a fortnight. 


Wynne's infallible Negative Exposure | 


Meter. 

The correct exposure for 
every speed of plate on any 
kind of subject and under 
every condition of light, 
found. simultaneously for 
every stop; by the simple 
mmovement of one scale. 


"7 Ti a The Meters are now fitted 
/ (ШУ with a Yellow Glass Ex- 
e posure Shutter. 
Іт Berrylands House, Surbiton, 
шд? ‚ Surrey, Jan. 30th, 1505. 


- Qentiemen—As the winner 
of the £50 prize recently given by the ** World and 
His Wife,” for the best photograph of an interior, 
it may interest you to know that ! made the ex 
posure for negative of same by use of your '*in- 
tallibie” Exposure Meter.— Yours faithfully, 

R. FREDERICO TYLER. 

Price, in handsome Solid Nickel Silver Cases, 
68. 64. cach ; ditto, Solid Silver Hall-marked, 158. 
each, Extra Book of Instructions with Speed List 
of Plates, 3d. each. New Glass and Dial, with 
correct Standard Tints and Yellow Glass Exposure 
Shutter, 10d. per pair. 

IMPORTANT.—New Dials with Scale of U.S. 
stops and speed. numbers for Kodaks, etc., may 
now be had at 1od. per pair. 

Gem Solid Silver Meter, 7& 6d., Solid Silve: 
Locket Meter, 9&, and Rolled Gold Locket Meter, 
138. 6d., are also beautiful and effective instruments. 
The Patent Infallible Shutter Speed Jester, in- 
valuable for instantly finding (һе speed of any 
photographic shutter, 36. 6d. 
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TYLAR'S . . 
DREADNOUGHT 


GENERATOR 


PRODUCES 
THE 
BRILLIANT 
ACETYLENE 


С 


PERFECT SAFETY. 


For the Optical or Enlarging Lantern 
it is an ideal I.luminant. 


| \ Wynne's Infalliblo Everything Complete, £2 2s. 
| "Print Meter, Most Reliable, For Occasional L'ghting anywhere it is 


Invaiuabie; 


WILLIAM TYLAR 


(Aston), Limited, 
Birmingham. 


For automatically in- 
1 dicating the correct ex- 
Й posure required for 
EM printing Platinotype, 
Carbon, Engineers' Sun 
Prints, etc., with abso- 
lute accuracy, and with- 
out any calculation 
И whatever, and for test- 
d ing*the speeds о! photo- 
graphic plates & paper. 

Price, in Electro-plated Cases 56. 6d. Extra 
packet of Exposure Strips, 6d, - Extra Books, 2d, 


The INFALLIBLE METER EXPOSURE 00., WREXHAM. 


Of the .. 
Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 


Highest Speeds. 


Can be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


W. KENNGOTT, PARIS. 
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Our 360 page Catalogue cf useful Photo 
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High-Power Non-Carbonizing Acetylene Lantera 
Jet now Ready, 12/6. 
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| The ALPHENGO ENLARGER 
DAY OR NIGHT (No Condensers) 


Is the. only Enlarger without Con- 
densers that gives а perfectly flat 
field. Is the Catch of the Season. 
Absolutely flatenlargements;reduces, 
makes slides, & copies, all by reflection. 
Ouarter-Plate, 20/2; 5X4, 25/*; 
Half-plate, 35/-; including two 
incandescent lamps, | 


COMFORT iN YouR DARK ROOM AND STUDIO. 


THE 


“OMEGA” 


SYSTEM OF 
HYCIENIC HOT-AIR 


CIRCULATION 
For One Farthing 
per Hour. 


NO LIGHT. 


NO FLUE. 


Has а 10 Years. 
Good Character, 


Price from.15s. Let 
us send you Particulars, 

London Agent: ALFRED B. ALLEN, 20, Endell St., Long Acre, М.С. 
“+ OMEGA " Odourless Stove Co., Ltd., Pritchard St.. Bristol. 


( 
p 
| В. J. says :‘‘ We are much surprised 
that this is not universal among 
Р E i Ai photographers," 
| A-1580 The Best Optical Lantern is the 
: PL a PAMPHENGOS,. with the famous 
Pamphengos Oil. Lamp, Acetylene 
or Electric, No disappointments. 
Д Send to the actual Manufacturers and Specialists for Illustrated Lists:— 
ENLARGING 2d. ; OPTICAL LANTERNS 64. ; BIOSCOPES 6d. ; and SLIDES 64. 
m 
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W. €. HUGHES 4 С0., Specialists іп Optical Projection, 
“Brewster House," 82, Mortimer Road, LONDON, N. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS | 


UPON THE 
Photographic Market, 
ADVERTISE IN 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.” 
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BEGK’S CATALOGUE or GAMERAS AND LENSES 


Post Free of R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, Е.С. 
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| Amidst the Multitud 


of different Enlarging apparatus on the market to-day you are b. 
little perplexed, perhaps, as to which type is most suited for your | 
particular purpose.. For instance, as to whether it shall bea day 42; 
light enlarger or an enlarging lantern using artificial light. Tos 
help in your choice we ask to be allowed to send you a copy of our | 3 
1909 Catalogue of Enlarging Apparatus. In it you will find use E 
ful mfofmation on the pros and cons of daylight and artificial light, 28 
etc. You will also find a full range of all hats is best in enlargi за 
apparatus at prices that prove that <“ Lancaster value " 1s the best ~ | 
of all values. It gives full particulars of complete daylight 
enlargers from 8/6 upwards, and daylight enlargers. for use with | 
your own camera and lens. All Lancaster daylight enlargers ca Қ E- 
be used equally well for enlarging by artificial light with the aid Ф 
of either the “ Paraboloid" Lamp or ће “ Eureka ” Condens е^ 7 
attachment... Illustrations and full details will also be found Са 
artificial light enlargers with or without condensers and Юг u бес 
in conjunction with your own camera and lens ог own lens only. - 
Chief of those without condensers is Lancaster's | ‘ Ellipsoid ^ - 
Enlarger, which has achieved such wonderful success that he 
sales now amount to many thousands. | In the Catalogue. will 13 
be found a specimen print from an enlarged nevative made | 
entirely with the “ Ellipsoid,” giving conclusive proof of t 
evenness and excellent quality of the light for enlarging purposes 
Write now for Catalogue, post free. M I 2. 
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The world’s pioneers in the production of photographic apparatus, _ 
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Societies as the Standard “Exhibition” Papers. Send for Booklet “The Simple 


Art of Making Pictures. ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 
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which became so popular 


ASLIGHT papers, 
the moment they were fully understood, are 
inclined to give some trouble the first few 
times they are used, and even the expert 

sometimes meets with a quite unexpected difficulty. 
At this time of year, when “ gaslight " printing be- 


comes гИе among a majority of amateurs, we ге- 
ceive a great number of queries dealing with apparent 
faults that a moment's consideration on the part of 
the producers would have obviated. 

This week several correspondents complain at great 
length of the results they have been obtaining with their 
" gaslight ’? exposures. If we had not a vivid 
recollection of the same sort of thing happening about 
the same time in previous years, and knowing full well 
that it will recur next year and the year after, we should 
feel inclined to think that all the makers of gaslight 
papers had suddenly started to turn out faulty batches. 

We know, however, that the modern productions of 
the leading makers of printing papers are as good as 
modern science and mechanical skill can make them. 
Those who encounter apparent faults, or meet with 
failures they cannot immediately explain, should 
hesitate before writing to the makers or the Editor 
complaining of the product. They should look nearer 
home. Іп ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the fault 
lies with themselves, and in the hundredth case the 
fault may be due to an unforeseen accident. 

Most of the faulty prints that have been submitted 
to us recently appear to suffer from degradation of the 
tones, and in several cases have been covered with 
stains that have proclaimed careless handling on the 
part of the photographer. 

The most important thing to remember when using 
the slow development papers is that very much depends 
on the exposure being correct. It is waste of time to 
try and save an improperly exposed print, as long de- 
velopment will always cause the whites to become veiled 
or fogged, whilst quick development, owing to too 
great exposure, gives pictures devoid of all brilliance. 
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But, apart from gauging exposure correctly, many 
minor troubles crop up in the manipulation. Some- 
times the prints become stained yellow, sometimes it is 
found that the tone is greenish-black, or a muddy brown 
instead of the pure black-black that should be obtained. 

Tiny black specks all over the paper are usually met 
with when using an amidol developer, consisting of a 
sodium sulphite solution to which powdered amidol is 
added just before use. lf sufficient time be not allowed 
for the amidol to completely dissolve, it will always pro- 
duce these black specks in the prints. 

Brown prints are usually caused through the use of 
stale developer. The developing solution should 
always be fresh for every few prints, and only enough 
for the number of prints in question should be taken at 
a time, so that it may be thrown away instead of put 
aside for future use. Sufficient developer should be 
used, however, to well cover the prints. 

. Brown stains are also brought about by prints stick- 
ing together in the fixing bath, or by not keeping the 
prints well covered with solution when fixing. 

A frequent trouble is that the prints intensify so much 
during fixing. This happens because the developer 
used is of a rather concentrated character, and its action 
is very rapid, so that one must transfer the prints to the 
fixing bath a few seconds before they have attained the 
desired density. An acid fixing bath will arrest de- 
velopment almost immediatelv, and is usually. recom- 
mended for this reason. Тһе acid, moreover, causes 
the whites to retain their purity. One needs only to add 
a quarter of an ounce of bisulphite of soda to every half- 
pint of the fixing bath to render it acid. | 

Greenish-blacks are caused through having too much 
bromide in the developer, and sometimes by using a 
M.-Q. developer containing too much hydroquinone and 
not enough metol. Greenish-toned prints are always 
very harsh in character in consequence. They need not 
be thrown away, as they may be quite easily toned by 
the sulphide process, or with uranium, etc. | 

Prints should be transferred straight from the de- 
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veloper to the hypo bath, as no intermediate washing is 
necessary. Тһе fixing solution should be [frequently 
changed, and not used too strong. Four ounces to the 
pint is quite sufficient. 

Weak, flat prints are due to too rapid development, 
and of course over-exposure. Development should last 
for from thirty to fortv-five seconds, or at longest one 
minute, and the exposures should be timed accordingly. 

Surface markings, which are more especially notice- 
able with the glossy varieties of gaslight papers, arc 
caused by friction. They may be removed when the 
prints are dry, by rubbing with a pad of cotton wool 
moistened with methylated spirits. 

Lastly, we come to fogged prints. Кор may be 
caused by developing too near the light, or by using too 
strong a light in loading the printing frame. Gaslight 
papers are usually particularly free from fog, and this 
trouble is almost always caused by excess of light in 
the manipulation. Fog, accompanied by weakness of 
the image, may sometimes be caused by storing the 
paper for some time in a damp room. 

As regards the pictorial possibilities of gaslight 
papers, those who have not tried it up to the present 
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Q iven Away Gratis. 

Patentees are a queer lot who 
woo Fortune with inventions 
which range from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Even 
photographers, who collectively 
a cut above the rest of the 
world, are not always  over-wise in the inventions on 
which they stake their money. Only last week some 
one, seized by an inspiration, actually patented the right to 
clap a sheet of transparent celluloid on to a wet negative, in 
order that it could be printed from without waiting for it to 
dry. After reading about the foregoing, I wonder that it never 
struck Columbus to patent his discovery of how to make an egg 
stand on end. Anyhow, this novel idea of protecting one’s 
technical dodges, expedients, and manipulations is a splendid 
one, and may be expected to bring in untold gold. ^ Unfor- 
tunately some amateurs never have nuffin’ to patent. For their 
benefit I append a valuable notion, of which all my readers 
are welcome to secure the sole right of sale and manufacture. 
It consists of a photographic cruet which has its bottles 
graduated and its spoons made of standard capacity. When 
not required for holding mustard, vinegar, oil, etc., it can be 
used for dispensing or storing photographic solutions. Тһе 
stoppered bottles will be found particularly handy for keeping 
saturated solutions of cyanide of potassium or bichloride of 
mercury. 

Peeps into Photographers' Secrets. 

Asking a young hopeful, who may be an "' up-to-dater," but 
is certainly not up to pater—his father being & very knowing 
bird—why he did not follow the royal lead, and hold the dry 
plate up to nature, he said, “ Because everything photographic 
is now so awful easy that it is not good enough for men of 
mind." In reply, I might have referred him to Dr. Mees' book, 
to Mr. Lodge's sub-aqueous hours spent in snapping water- 
fowl, or to the weeks of weary watching which Mr. Stieglitz 
expended before he could take a snapshot from his bedroom 
window. If my supercilious acquaintance were to join the 
local photographic society he would find out that it requires 
a jolly clever man to comprehend the art and mystery of modern 
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may be considered to be 


photography expounded at the society’s meetings, as is 
not infrequently done by individuals who, rightly соп- 
sidered, do not understand what they are talking about. But 


if photographic technique is too simple for brainy people, its 
application may demand endless gifts and abilities. For in- 
«tance, one may have to learn the languages of the lower 
animals, as was done by Mr. Kearton, who claims to be so 
proficient in the talk of Вгег Rabbit that he сап at any 
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may be agreeably surprised with the degree of mod:- 
fication in the character of the prints which one can 
obtain with it. Although the general maxim is that 
the exposure must be correct if the print is to be per- 
fectly successful, vet over-exposure— which yields а 
beautifully soft image of an unpleasant muddy colour— 
тау be resorted to with advantage when one treats the 
print subsequently with some toning bath which changes 
its colour. Some very fine work has been done with 
toned gaslight prints, and all the toning baths ordinarily 
emploved for bromide prints mav be used with success 
for gaslight papers. 

The character of the image can be varied enormously 
by means of modification in the developer. А plain 
metol developer, i.e., containing no hydroquinone, will 
give beautiful pencil-drawing effects, which аге 
eminently suited to certain subjects. Correct exposure 
and dilute developer are essentials. 

Gaslight paper is worth the study of the pictorial 
photographer, and, as already stated, where subsequent 
toning will be given, an unpleasant tone such as is pro- 
duced in the first instance by faulty exposure, need not 
trouble the worker at all, as it can be easily altered. 
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moment request Mr. and Mrs. Bunny to step outside of their 
burrow and keep still to be photographed with the full assur- 
ance that they would both understand and obey his orders. 


Photographic G amour. 

Edward, the junior of the 1ulers of the two Anglo-Saxon 
empires—or, to make it plain to the meanest understanding, 
President Teddy—thus delivers himself about his compatriot's 
huge collection of Red-skin photographs which, due to the 
patriotic munificence of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, has been under- 
taken by Mr. Curtis: “ His work has far more than mere 
accuracy, because it is truthful.” Who shall say nay to this 
presidential verdict? Not I, anyhow. So that from the 
evidence of Mr. Curtis's ethnographical records, I do firmly 
believe that many Red Indians have coal-black faces, and that 
not a few “ braves” are as thin as sheets of cardboard, having— 
as witness Mr. Curtis's photographs —no roundness or modelling, 
but merely an outline. In other cases it appears that although 
scalping has apparently gone out of fashion, it has been re- 
placed by the still more reprehensible practice of trepanning, 
several of Mr. Curtis's prints showing that a slice off the crown 
or the posterior part of his model's head is missing. The artis- 
tic impulse properly used is no doubt a splendid motive power, 
but when, as in the above work, ethnographical actualities are 
sacrificed in favour of a dose of Secessionistic frippery, there 
seems to be something amiss. 


What Every Amateur Knows. 


That dry plates are twice as fast as 
numbers printed on their labels, 
necessary to under-expose them. That it is lucky for 
some shutters that thev cannot be indicted for perjury. 
That it is sheer waste of time to study art, when any fool can 
dig it out of the oil process. That the cheaper the cost of an 
anastigmat lens the higher is its workmanship and efficiency. 
That if you want your best prints exhibited, don't belong to 
the selection committee. That a humorous, literary, fluent, 
ready and witty man is no good as a photographic lecturer. 
That the society lecturer is, however, well worthy of his hire. 
That his hire is usually nothing, out of which he pays his 
own expenses, and often stands drinks round to the societv 
recorder and the secretary, in order to ensure unbiassed reports. 
That methylated spirit used for drying negatives produces 
markings. That rectified spirits of wine is free from this de- 
fect. That Old Scotch is equally efficacious and is less expen- 
sive. That if stood on the parlour shelf it will keep indefinitely. 
and is not liable to evaporate. That if a mouthful or two be 
accidentally swallowed, no unpleasant consequences are likely 
to ensue. : 


the H. and D. 


so that it is always 
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E have already seen that sodium thiosulphate 
is the agent most usually emploved for 
removing from the film after development 
those salts of silver which have not been 

reduced bv the light. А good deal of density is appar- 
ently lost in fixing, but this is in reality an optical 
phenomenon. 

The silver bromide in the film of a developed but un- 
fixed plate causes a translucence instead of transpar- 
ence; a negative held up to the light against a piece of 
opal glass will give a similar appearance, whilst when 
the opal glass is removed the negative appears much 
less dense. If, however, a plate be left long enough in 
the hxing bath, the negative does gradually disappear. 
In from ten to fifteen minutes all ordinary plates are 
completely fixed. This apparent increase in density in 
a translucent film has been taken advantage of for 
A^-ray plates, where the images are often faint. Some 
notable results, made at the Gem Drv Plate Company, 
were exhibited two years ago at the Róntgen Society. 

The unreduced silver haloids in the film are converted 
by the thiosulphate into a silver-sodium thiosulphate, as 
follows :— 


3Na; 5,0, t 2AgCI(Br,I) = Ag;S,O;, 
2Na;S,O0,* 2NaCI(Br,I). 
A double compound is similarly formed when potassium 
cyanide is employed :— | 


2KCN + AgCI(Br,I) = KCNAgCN *KCI(Br,I). 


By adding ammonium chloride to a solution of sodium 
thiosulphate, ammonium thiosulphate 15 formed, which 
not only fixes more rapidly, but is more readily washed 
out of the film. 

Acid fixing baths possess several advantages worthy 
of remark. Іп the first place, many organic developers 
stain the film slightly yellow, and this yellowness is 
removed by the acid. Another advantage is that the 
presence of the acid arrests the development, and this is 
of especial service in the case of development papers. 
The aciditv also clears away the sedimentary deposits 
on the film from developers containing alkaline car- 
bonates, whilst it still further ensures the bath itself 
keeping clear and colourless. 

If a normal salt, such as sodium sulphite, have one of 
its metallic atoms replaced by hvdrogen, we get 
NaHSO., instead of Ха:5Оз. Тһе former salt contains 
twice as much sulphurous acid (SO;), and is therefore 
called sodium bisulphite. The hydrogen atom causes 
the salt to be of an acid nature, i.e., it readily turns 
blue litmus red, and such salts are termed acid salts. 
A saturated solution of sodium bisulphite is obtainable 
as a commercial product, and with it may be prepared 
the following acid fixing bath :— 


Sodium thiosulphate .................. 20 parts. 
AEE E E киын ore 100 parts. 
Bisulphite solution ..................... 5 parts 


Another formula is as follows: 


-- ат. 
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FIXING AND HARDENING. 


Sodium thiosulphate .................. 20 parts. 

NU о езен емс eiue ees IOO parts. 

Acetone sulphite (a bisulphite), or 
potassium metabisulphite ...... 11 parts. 


It has bcen pointed out in a previous article that 
gelatine absorbs water to a considerable degree, and 
when swollen with it, will melt by the agency of heat. 
Now, many varieties of gelatine begin to melt at a 
temperature of 75 deg. Fahr. and upwards, especially 
if in the process of emulsion-making they have been sub- 
jected to much heat, ammoniacal treatment, or too 
long spontaneous digestion. Certain agents, notably 
alumina, cause the gelatine to become hardened, owing 
to a process of combination between the metallic and 
organic substances. 

It is very desirable, since acids both lower the setting 
point of gelatine solutions and dissolve it itself, that any 
hardening agent be not too strongly acid. For instance, 
commercial chrome alum gives a strong acid reaction, 
and various suggestions have been made for the produc- 
tion of a neutral solution. Where, however, it is em- 
ployed in conjunction with an acid fixing bath, the 
acidity is a matter of little importance. Тһе following 
formula for such a combined bath will be found reliable : 


Water 


атак мында eer ГГ 35 oz 
Sodium thiosulphate ...................... 7 OZ. 
Chrome almi d oen ertet es 80 gr 
Sodium bisulphite ......................... 64 gr 


It must be noted that where the film has been 
thus specially hardened, a longer time will be required 
for fixing, although, according to the recent re- 
searches of the brothers Lumiére, plates so hardened will 
require no longer time for washing. 

The alums are double salts, containing a large 
quantity of water of crvstallisation. White potash alum 
has the following formula: К.5О.,А1/5О.).,24 Н,О. 
Chrome alum is expressed by K;SO,,Cr;(SO;),,24H;O. 
Aluminium and chromium are thus responsible for the 
hardening; in the former cases a definite compound of 
alumina (ALO;) with the gelatine appears to be 
formed, according to the researches of the Lumiéres. 

Formalin also has a strong hardening effect on 
gelatine, and it is commercially applied in the form of 
formalin solution, which is a forty per cent. solution of 
formic aldehyde, H,CHO. Plates treated with formalin 
or chrome alum will often stand boiling water without 
showing any signs of melting or ''frilling." This 
latter trouble arises at the ‘‘ cut edge ” of a plate, i.e., 
if a whole-plate be cut into four quarters, each of the 
latter will have two cut edges. When the solutions 
used are too warm, these edges absorb a lot of water, 
and not sticking so tenaciously to the glass as the uncut 
edges, and expanding rapidlv, they go into frills, and 
thus leave the glass. If hardened, however, the edges 
of the film do not expand sufficiently to frill, as a rule, 
but if they do so, the trouble is merely accentuated by 
the hardening. 
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FEW slides of special, design interspersed 
among those mounted in the customary man- 
ner tend to give a character to a lantern ex- 
hibition, they also relieve the monotony some- 

times induced by viewing a large number of pictures all 
of one uniform shape and size. Such slides afford 
plenty of scope for artistic treatment, and they are not 
difficult to produce. 

Obviously a ‘‘title’’ slide should indicateto some extent 
the scope of the lecture, and it will create a good impres- 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


sion at the commencement if this slide shows evidence 
that some care and taste has been expended in its pre- 
paration. | 

There is no reason, however, why, occasionally, other 
subjects should not be varied by special mounting and 
combined with additions of decorative work done either 
by hand or produced by the camera solely. 

The title slides (and one conclusion slide), here illus- 
trated, may serve as useful suggestions to any lantern- 
slide makers who contemplate giving attention to this 
interesting work. Such compositions as fig. 1 and 4 
present no difficulties to any photographer who has tried 
his hand at still-life subjects; at any rate, this branch of 
photography has often been treated of in the pages of 
this journal. 

In these two examples the lettering was executed 
before being combined with the objects forming the 
composition, but in fig. 2 (the picture having been made Fig. 3. 
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on matt-surfaced paper) the 
lettering was drawn directly 
on tne photographic print 
itself. 

The method of obtaining 
silhouette effects, such as 
are shown in fig. 2, was ex- 
plained in a former article 
(see Тне A. P. for August 
20th, 1907) Тһе idea 
та” also be turned to 
good account to form effec- 
tive borders for the more 
ordinary rendering оѓ 
flowers and plants, the 
centre of the picture being 
of course masked during 
printing. 

The ‘‘ title ” slide (fig. 3) 
for a lecture on “Тһе 
Cathedrals of England ” is 
a combination of photo- 
graphs with decorative 
work in pen-and-ink and 
wash, the latter, of course, 


НАТ old contest between the painters Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius serves well to show the fallacy 


of time. It brings so clearly before us the fact 

that it was '' to-day " when they worked and 
worried. These two artists stood at the apex of the art 
world, and it became a burning question which was the 
greater. Zeuxis had painted a bunch of grapes which 
the birds came and pecked at; here, surely, was art un- 
surpassable. Тһе friends of Parrhasius gathered round 
him with anxious solicitude, and taking the admonitorv 
attitude of true friendship, informed him that he must 
do—or accept the unconditioned possibilities of second 
place. ''I should like Zeuxis to call here to-morrow 
and see a work of mine,” replies Parrhasius. ** Please 
convey the invitation to him." Behold, then, on the 
morrow, Zeuxis approach with smiling expectancy, in 
that condition of braced nerves which makes a man 
button his coat and tread delicately. Would they be 
good enough to remove the curtain that he might inspect 
the work?  Parrhasius regrets he cannot gratify. Cur- 
tain is Parrhasius's strong point. Some say that after 
this Zeuxis went wrong-- took to drawing moods instead 
of symbols—but I don't find it in Smith. 

Now for our present purpose we will not call these 
works base imitation, we will suppose they had an 
honest purpose. Their art (artifice) was good. It hit 
off, as we say, nature to the life. So, in one way or 
another, does every great work; it is the cssential, the 
ultimate test, of a work of art. 

This essential of the highest art is the essential char- 
acteristic of the photograph. It is what I have ven- 
tured to call photographic charm. The charm of the 
hand-drawn picture lies in its being a miraculous work 
of nature (for man is part of nature), of the photograph 
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being drawn first on tinted 
cardboard, and the views 
mounted in the spaces pro- 
vided. 

Novel effects may be de- 
vised by arranging single 
mounted photographs in a 
somewhat similar manner 
against a background of 
cardboard with real flowers 


and leaves interspersed 
among them, the whole 
being afterwards photo- 


graphed down to the rce- 
quired lantern size before 
making the slide. 

The preparation of these 
slides may, of course, sug- 
gest a complete lecture that 
may be ‘built up" at 
home with the aid of this 
form of illustration. In any 
case it will afford a pleasant 
method of work for the 
winter months. 


Fig. 4. 


2. By... 
C. S. MASON. 


in the same thing, in its being a work of nature outside 
man, and outside man nature does very level-headed 
things. In this level-headedness lies the real difference 
between manual and photographic art. 

Photography, then, possessing as an ordinary char- 
acteristic what is only found in the best examples of 
other graphic arts—this miraculous delineation— shall 
we not expect photographers to make the most of it? 
Some doubtless do; but many unquestionably do not. 
Мапу despise it. We know how these have been mis- 
led. They have been misled bv painters’ theories which 
are inimical to their art. These theories of composition 
which with the painter are quite secondary—they have 
studied so diligently that they seem to have forgotten 
photography altogether. Further, they have taught 
themselves to sec in the wrong way. 

There are different ways of seeing, and Mr. Camera 
sees іп the best way. Canaletto, they say, was the first 
to employ him in picture making. You may yourself 
see in different ways. For example, you find vourself 
on a warm summer day ina garden. There are differ- 
ent sorts of flies attending to the flowers, some very 
swift of flight. Fix on one and try to follow it with 
your eye. You cannot follow it. Now, instead of try- 
ing to look at it only, look, at once, on the whole scene 
of its operations. Now you do not lose it. You see its 
whole course till it settles on a blossom or a stone. 
That is the way Mr. Camera sees. It goes against the 
grain with him to see in any other way. In making 
pictures, therefore, by a system of composition which 
disagrees with his constitutional bent, as, for example, 
by ‘‘ centre of interest” and ‘‘ elimination of competing 
points,” do not emplov him. Мапу hand-work artists 
employ him, but then they don’t say so. 
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"SCHOLASTICUS." 
ПІ. -ОМ PREPARING AND GIVING A DEMONSTRATION. 
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The first part of this series appeared in the issue for October 2oth, and dealt with the Prepara- 


tion of the Lecture. 
| ing and Deliverv." 


appear next week. 

| ) Т may reasonably be assumed that 

the person whose name is down on 
: the programme for a lecture-demon- 
stration has already made himself fairly familiar with the 
subject ; that he has, in fact, well assured himself that he can 
do the things that he proposes to show and talk about. 
Obvious as this may seem, yet I have known a case where it 
avpeared to me that the lecturer was only trying for the first 
time, when before his audience, to conduct the operations he 
was talking about. Apparently he had enough conceit (or 
ignorance) to think that it was sufficient to read through 
a paper of instructions and straightway produce perfect 
results without the bare possibility of a hitch or difficulty 
of any kind. On the other hand, now and again one sees 
really capable and expert workers begin to fumble, fuss, 
and fume directly thev are aware that anvone is watching 
them, although when at home in their own work-room thev 
are precise, swift, and sure in every movement. 

Then again, all of us who have had a moderate range of 
photographic gatherings can recall instances where ** some- 
thing " has gone wrong and fatally interfered with some 
quite simple operation. 

Notes. 

The first step is to draw out a good long string of notes, 
not only of what is to be said but also what is to be done 
or shown. ОҒ course, these notes will require carefully 
arranging in rational order after having been weeded out, 
or at any rate classified into (1) essential points, and (2) other 
points to be included, should time permit. This distinction 
is important, for I have known cases where the demonstrator 
has thoroughly wearied the meeting by a long dissertation 
upon the history or theory of the matter, and then suddenly 
found only quite a brief time was left for the actual demon- 
stration proper. The notes should next be written or typed 
in such a way that the lecturer can see them quite easily 
when his MS. rests on the table, so that his hands may be 
free for this or that operation. His notes will, of course, 
briefly outline all the points he is going to speak about, and 
alongside will be set forth a list of the apparatus required 
for each experiment. 

Before passing to the next experiment, he will, of course, 
glance over his talk-notes, just to make sure that he has 
mentioned all the needed points; for we all know how 
easv it is, when busy doing something, to omit to mention 
some little matter with which we ourselves are alreadv 
familiar. 

Bv way of example, suppose the demonstraton is bromoil 
and we are at the stage where a “ опе in twenty ” dilute 
sulphuric acid bath is being prepared, of course every old 
hand would— without stopping to think about it—be careful 
to add the acid slowly to the water with vigorous stirring, 
and not the water to the acid. But it would be easy to 
omit to mention the point, and yet it is of importance lest 
a nasty accident result to some beginner who did not know 
the danger of adding water to strong sulphuric acid. 
Rehearse Carefully at Home, and Make a List of your 

Apperatus. 

Having determined ihe main lines of the talk and thc 

operations, then clear а good-sized table at home and re. 


Last week the second part was ''Chiefly Concerning the Manner of Speak- 
The fourth and last part gives hints for the Lantern Lecturer, and will 


hearse very carefully every operation — making a very full and 
complete list of everything used, and placing on the big table 
each article as it is used. One must take pains not to omit 
such little things as drawing pins, string, clips, corkscrew, 
stirring rod, etc., bearing in mind that in one's own room 
one gets into the way of finding this and using that in à 
manner almost mechanical, and it is not until one is called 
upon to do some quite simple thing at the demonstration 
table, instead of in one's own work-room, that one finds out 
how unconsciouslv the hands go to the gas or water tap, 
reach here for the thermometer or graduate, etc. For this 
reason, then, it is advised to go through a rehearsal, pick 
up and put on the table all the things which are really 
necessary. 

Pack Carefully, and Tick each Item off the List. 

It seems almost superfluous to advise a photographer 10 
pack his bottles in such a way that the corks or stoppers 
do not come out, causing undesirable mixtures in his hand- 
bag; but it certainly is advisable to suggest his ticking off 
every single item on his list, lest some necessary though 
perhaps quite small thing be omitted or something taken 
that is not wanted. 


Simplify your Apparatus ав Much as Possible. | 
There are some demonstrators who take delight in 
decorating their tables with as many bottles, dishes, etc. 
as they can cram on to it; and they scem to think a few 
test tubes, retorts, and so on, scattered about by way of 
ornament, but in no way connected with the work of the 
evening, will give the show a learned look. This 15 à 
silly thing to do, for not only is it self-betraying swaggtn 
but also it greatly tends to confuse the audience. Тһе fewer 
and simpler the apparatus— within reasonable limits, of 
course—the better for the showman and his spectators. 
There is no special virtue belonging to home-made appa 
ratus, but at the same time the man who can rig up à neat 
and simple home-made contrivance which efficiently takes 
the place of a costly shop form of the same thing, usually 
inspires one with the idea that he knows what he ts about, 
and so we at once feel disposed to accept his information 
as good, sound, and reliable. 


A Brief Outline. 


To the beginner it will often be of great service to 74 
a concise outline of what it is proposed to do. Thus, sup- 
posing carbon printing be the subject, we may say, “ Тһе 
process consists of ten steps :—(1) The tissue or printing 
material is cut up to a size suitable to the negative; (2) 
it is then sensitised by brief immersion in a bath of liquid: 
(3) it is then dried; (4) next comes the printing; (5) the 
immersed in cold water and there brought in contact with 
a piece of suitably prepared paper—this is called * mounting 
the tissue; (6) it next is laid between blotting papers for à 
short time; (7) then immersed in warm water, when the 
picture is developed; (8) it is briefly washed, hardened 1л 
an alum bath ; (9) again washed; (10) finally dried." 


Save Time by a Little Forethought. 
When sketching out the outline one can then opportunely 
explain that as certain operations will take up time, we can 
conveniently save time bv starting some of them at one 
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For instance, when preparing for a carbon printing demon- 
stration we shall require hot water, and so we explain that 
we are now starting the gas stove to heat water which we 
shall be requiring presently. | 
The Blackboard 

is often useful to the demonstrator. For beginners it is 
helpful to give a list of the operations. It is also useful 
for writing out formule, tables, and sketches of apparatus. 


Mahing up Solutions. 

To many photographers there is a fascination about the 
accumulation of formule. I suppose we all have a drop 
of blood in our veins which has come down to us from the 
time when men’s minds were so deeply devoted to obtaining 
the “elixir vitae," or the finding of the “ philosopher’s 
stone." I have seen many a one sit listlessly during a most 
fascinating verbal description, but suddenly become all eyes 
and ears at the word “ formula." 

If you are explaining the making up of formula, then 
speak slowly and explain every step, e.g., “I take 4 ounces 
of water ”--(раиве)-“ to this I add тоо grains of potassium 
bichromate "—(pause)—'* when this is dissolved, I add," 
«tc. This enables the slow thinkers and writers to get down 
names and quantities correctly. When a formula contains 
many items, or items of which the names are not likely to 
be very familiar to the hearers, it is a good plan to read it 
out a second time, so that those who have taken it down may 
check off names and quantities. 

Be Prepared with Duplicates, in Case of Accident. 

There seems to be a special “ spirit of mischief ’? which 
lurks beneath the lecturer's table, lying in wait to pop up 
at the unexpected moment, and cause some quite simple 
thing to go wrong in a most provoking manner. It is, 
therefore, a wise precaution to be prepared with duplicates, 
in case the plate turns out cracked or spotty, or the print 
will not strip off the plate glass, despite the fact that you 
have used the self-same sheet of glass without a біпріс 
failure for months past. The very fact of being prepared 
with a second barrel seems to ensure the first shot bing a 
bull's-eye. 

Talking and Doing at the Same Time. 

If the gathering is a quite small one of, say, a dozen people, 
all sitting round the demonstrator's table, then опе may talk 
and act at the same time, except where the talking calls 
for extra careful mental attention. But іп a crowded room 
where those at the back of the room may have to ‘ dodge "' 
the heads of those in the front in order to get a sight of 
what is going on, then the chances are that in the effort 
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to see the ear will fail to Aeed what is being said. Therefore, 
it is desirable, as far as possible, to separate the talking 
and the doing, e.g., ' I will now place the mounted print 
in warm water "—pause—'' I now gently and slowly ресі 
off the backing paper——’’ In this way the unfortunately 
placed spectators are told what is going to happen, and thus 
can imagine what they are not always able to see. 
Address your Remarks to the Audience, | 

and not to the table. This advice I might have though 
ncedless had І not recently been present at a demonstration 
where the speaker seemed afraid to look at his audience, 
and kept his eyes on the table all the time, just as though 
he ‘were addressing some one conccaled below the table. 
Those who had the misfortune to be in the middle or back 
of the room could have heard but little. 

A Handy Helper. 

If vou have the good luck to have an intelligent chairman, 
whose fingers are not “ all thumbs," it will often save time 
and give zest to the show if your chairman can help by 
rocking a dish, etc., while you are explaining what is going 
on in the dish, and so on. At every conjuring show one 
naturally suspects confederates ; similarly at a demonstration 
one is led to say, “ Is there some trick here, for it seems 
all very simple and easy? " So that if we see our chair- 
man taking a hand in the game, it seems to inspire one's 
confidence, for he forms a kind of connecting link between 
the audience and the demonstrator. 

Specimens. 

In a previous note I have referred to the confusion likely 
to arise from handing round specimens while the talk is 
going on. At a demonstration it is often advisable to let 
the chairman be our substitute for the moment. “I will 
now ask the chairman to tell you when Ze sees the image 
appear . . . what colour Ae would call this print," etc. 
This means a slight pause, and often a moment's searching 
for the right word. АП this is an aid rather than а hindrance 
to the audience, who feel that the chairman is speaking 
entirely without prejudice and is taking our side of the 
game as it were. 

Prepare for Questions. 

regarding what to do in case of this or that difficulty or 
failure. The querist may want to know '' if he can work 
carbon printing without a fixed sink in his dark-room ; what 
to do in case of under or over printing ; how he can dry his 
tissue, after sensitising, without the aid of a dark-room, " 
and so on. АП quite simple things when one knows, but 
formidable difficulties to the uninitiated. 
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THE HOVI EXHIBITION. 


HE thirteenth annual exhibition of the Hove Camera Club was 

opened at the Hove Town Hall, on October 22, bv the Mayor 
of Hove. This exhibition is the second of the series of three 
shows run annually by Southampton, Hove, and Portsmouth 
Societies. Both Southampton and Hove are, however, below the 
average this year, owing to the error having been committed of 
holding the exhibitions while the London shows were still open. 
The Portsmouth exhibition will therefore probably score by reason 
of its later date. The hon. secretaries of the Southern trio of 
societies will do well to make arrangements well in advance another 
year, and secure dates that give exhibitors an opportunity of 
supporting their shows. 

The awards at the Hove exhibition were statuettes in bronze, 
specially designed by Miss Mary C. Arthur. The awards of the 
judge, Furley Lewis, were as follows: — 

Open Classes.—Class A, Prints (any subject): —Statuettes: Mrs. 


С. А. Barton, ). H. Gear, F.R.P.S., R. Dührkoop, Oscar Hardee, 
А. Taylor, Capt. W. Stomm, and Aubrey Harris; hon. mention: 
Mrs. E. Peake, E. W. G. Burder, Dan Dunlop, б. C. Vachell (2), 
A. R. Sargeant, 5. С. Kimber, F. J. Phillips, W. Chater Lea, B. С. 
Wickison, J. H. Gear, F.R.P.S., B. Cox, Miss A. B. Warburg, 
Oscar Hardee, G. C. Vachell, and H. Hinz. Class B, Lantern 
Slides: —Statuette: V. E. Morris; hon. mention: A. Taylor and 
P. D. Prior. 

Club Classes.—In these classes the awards were as follows: — 
Challenge salver for best picture in Club Classes, presented by 
W. A. Hounsom, J.P.: V. E. Morris. Class C, Prints (апу 
subject) : —Statuettes: W. Chater Lea (2) and V. E. Morris; hon. 
mention: E. Munt, F. R. Richardson, W. Chater Lea, G. A. 
Hammond, and Е. Н. Rake. Class D, Lantern Slides : —Statuette : 
V. E. Morris; h. m.: W. Bailey апа V. С. Young. Class Е, 
Novices: Statuette: Miss E. M. Bovnton; h. m. G. А. Hammond. 


— — iB — — — — 


Tella Camera Company's bargain list contains details of a 
large stock of second-hand photographic apparatus of all kinds, 
Which is offered at much reduced prices. Goods may be pur- 
chased on the instalment system, and cameras, etc., are taken 
in exchange. Copies of this list can be obtained from the Tella 
Camera Co., 68, High Holborn, W.C. 


To Irish Pictorial Photographers.—4A Pictorial Photographic 
Postal Club is about to be formed, the membership of which 
will be confined to photographers residing in lreland. Further 
Particulars can be had on application to Thomas A. Conroy 
(hon. sec.), Smithville. Wellington Bridge, Cork. 
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Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
inform us that Mr. Meadows, late manager to Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia, has now joined their staff. 


Bolton Amateur Photographic Society.— The sixteenth annual 
exhibition of the above societv will be held in the Victoria Нап, 
Bolton, on Dec. gth for four days. There will be classes for open 
competitors and members, and also a class for members of the 
Lancashire апа Cheshire Union, the awards being in the form of 
plaques. Messrs. Alexander Keighley and T. Lee Syms will be the 
judges. The exhibition secretaries are Messrs. А. N. Н. Wylde 
and J. Bailev, 25, Croston Street, Bolton. 
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HOTOGRAMS 


WE are quite safe in stating that no pLo:ographic annu: al 
appeals so thoroughly to amateur photographers in all part; 
of the world, and is looked for every year with so much interest, as 
5) Photograms of the Year." The volume for 1908 differs but little 
from its immediate predecessors, and, indeed, it appears difficult to 
suggest any improvement, save that it would become of more 
topical interest if published coincident with the opening of the two 
big London shows—the Royal and Salon. We are aware, how- 
ever, of the exigencies attached to its production, and the difficulties 
that arise in getting together such a mass of pictorial and critical 
material, but, in view of the fact that so small a proportion of the 
pictures at the two shows are reproduced, it appears possible that 
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in Canada ” by Sidney Carter, “ Photography in South Africa 
by Mudie Thompson, “ Photography in Australia ” by Edwin J. 
Welch, “ Photography in Spain ” by Manuel Mandez Leone. We 
look in vain for any reference to “Pictorial Photography іп 
France." This cannot be an oversight, but we can find no editorial 
reference to the absence of the usual article dealing with the lead- 
ing French workers and their productions. American pictorial 
photography, apart from Canadian, is represented only by a few 
reproductions—possibly the editor deemed this sufficient. We are 
quite in agreement, however, with the spirit of the “ explanation " 
which serves the purpose of introduction to the volume. This 
reads : —'' Our aim is to represent all schools, and as many as pos- 


sible of the promising aspirants; to reproduce worthy experimental 
work (even though imperfect), and work that is sound (even though 
old-fashioned). . In art, dogma is fatal, free thinking is of vital 
importance." 

Мо photographer's library will be complete without ©“ Photo- 
grams of the Year." Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. М. should 
therefore get а copy without delay. Тһе price is 2s. in paper 
covers, 5s. in cloth. 


publication should not be delayed on account of them. Тһе repro- 
ductions are quite up to the usual standard of “ Photograms of the 
Year.” 

As usual, interesting contributions from foreign and colonial 
writers appear, and also reproductions of work from abroad. 
The British exhibitions and British work are described and criti- 
cised by the editor, H. Snowden Ward, “ Photography in Germany 
and Austria ” is dealt with by Е. Matthies-Masuren, “ Photography 


“THE A. P. AND P.N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the as:istance of our readers іп their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of ten in the moming and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. Th: exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 8 to 9 am. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


Р А | 
Supject. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. gd cus HIS Raps 
Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... ... ... 1/20 sec. 1/30 вес. 1/60 вес. 1/80 вес. 1/100 вес. 
Open landscape with no very heavy shadows : | 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... ... 1/10 , 1/15 . 1/30 . 1/40 T 1/50 . 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 
age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/4 ,, 1/6 э 1/12 „ 1/15 id 1/20 `» 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- | 
ground. Well. lighted street scenes ... 1/3 Pu 1/4 » 1/10 . 1/12 » 1/15 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupving greater portion о! 
picture. River scenes, with heavv foliage ... 3/4 1/2 Т 1/4 Và 1/5 » , 4/6 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too | | Ы 
much shut in by buildings ... ... .. ..| 2 A 1} js 1 T 1/2 Vi | 1/3 їз 
Portraits їп well.lighted room, light surround. | 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 6 و9‎ 5 эз | 3 » | 2 „ | 1% v 


As a further guide we append a iist of some af the best known makes of plates and films on the market, They have been divided into gouts which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The steeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. Корак, N.C. Film. | MARION, Portrait, 


WRATTEN, Drep Shutter and | 
BARNET, Rocket. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Premo Film Pack. Piatt; XXX. 


Allochrome and Pinachrome T pe. 


۰ Red Seal. Ortho. Bathed. Корор, Plate. 
Cavett. Royal Star.dard Ex.R. Cavett, Special Rapid. Бі а EE B, and C. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
GEM, Salon. | EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. : ҺА ЫЫ ат . 
' Portrait. EDWARDS, cde DE Р Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. Ordinary Plates. 
lı FORD, Monarch. | Сем, Meteor. BARNET, Film. Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. AGFA, Isolar. 
Zenith. ILFORD, Special Rapid. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid | V!DEx, Isochromatic. BARNET, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Professional. ARIK, Instantaneous. Epwarps, Medium. 
M Orthochrome S.S. LuMIERE, Blue Label. CLERON, Roll Film. ELLINGTON, Films. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Flat Film. WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. „ Ordinary. 


LuMIERE, Sigma. MARION, [nstantaneous. E 


MARION, Supreme. | A^ Iso. ENsiGN, Film. 

| 5 Mawson, Felixi. Eastman, Rapid. Medium Plates. 
| 
| 


AGFA, Chromo. 


IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow abe 


a e t. 
Mawson, Celeritas. iu Ortho В, EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. Marion, Ordinary. 


Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. Pacer, XXXXX. GEM, Isochromatic. у hromo-Isolar. MAWSON, Castle. 
WARWICK, Double Instan. » Special Rapid. » Medium. BARNET, Medium. PAGET, Xx. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. VipEx, Special Rapid. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. i Medium Ortho. RAJAR, Ordin 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome WARWICK, Special Rapid 2 Sovereign. ILFORD, Empress. Warwick, Ordinary. 

and Panchromatic. WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy ii N F. » Rapid Isochrom WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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CHILD STUDY. By Witt Cappy. 


From the ° Salon des Refuses,” held at the Offices at “The A. P. ana Р. IN." 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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MARCH MORNING. А By HAROLD BAKER. 
From the “ Salon des Refuscs," held at the Offices of “ The A. P. and Р. №." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE SCULPTURED AISLE OF CHARTRES. By FREDERICK Н. Evars. 
From the “ Salon des Refusés,” held at the Offices of '" The A.P. ana P.N.,” $2, Long Acre, W.C. 
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From the Royal Photographic Societys Exhibition. 
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L— —-. — ¬ Some Aspects of. 
oe 


a Present-Day Photograph у. 


Croydon Camera Club the president, J. M. Sellors, 

gave a retrospective address on the position of photo- 
graphy generally. He said that the amateur of the present 
time appeared to be almost too well catered for and coddled, 
with the result that he was not so self-reliant. He had every- 
thing done for him, whereas the old-time amateur had to get 
over the immense difficulties which then confronted him 
without any assistance. Twenty-five years ago there were 
no hand cameras; the field cameras were generally heavy, 
and had few movements or conveniences, but plenty of 
loose parts and screws. The dry plates were of uneven and 
unknown speeds and frequently faulty, and as there were no 
exposure meters the amateur had to flounder through a 
morass of failures until the knack of comparatively correct 
exposure was acquired as a sort of instinct. 

To-day, however, the amateur had everything of the best; 
and plates, apparatus, and materials were as perfect as 
modern science, invention, and machinery could make them, 
and the worker had only himself to blame when failures 
occurred. 

A very important feature of present-day photography re- 
ferred to by Mr. Sellors was the large number of societies 
and clubs in existence. In 1882, he said, there were only 
about half-a-dozen in the United Kingdom, as against over 
360 now. The societies were doing an immense amount of 
good work in the education of their own members, and, 
through their exhibitions, of the general public on photo- 
graphic matters. A certain number of the societies, how- 
ever, were in a semi-moribund condition through apathy on 
the part of the officials and members, and formed a great 
contrast to the strong and vigorous state of the Croydon 
Camera Club. A good hon. secretary was а sine quá non, 
and thev were fortunate in having one of exceeding efficiency 
and zeal in Mr. Bennett ; and an influential committee was 


А the opening of the autumn session of the flourishing 


t 


also a valuable asset, but behind these there must be a strong 
driving power in the shape of enthusiasm and interest taken 
in club matters by the rank and file of the members. 

Some members of a society imagined that they had dis- 
charged their liabilities when they had paid their subscrip- 
tions; but this was a great mistake, as no society could be 
run on guineas or half-guineas alone. Much more than 
mere money was necessary to make a club successful. 

The great majority of amateurs, however, did not belong 
to societies, but went about rejoicing in a minimum amount 
of knowledge casually picked up from dealers and the photo- 
graphic columns of the daily papers. There was much to 
be said for the ubiquitous, irrepressible and irresponsible 
"button presser," who came forth like a gorgeous butterfly 
with the sun in the spring and disappeared in the autumn 
mists, employing the interval in spoiling plates and films on 
a scale of reckless magnificence. He did not make a labour 
of a pastime; his results, although usually of а ghastly 
crudeness, frequently afforded more pleasure to himself and 
others concerned than the more finished and artistic work of 
the trained pictorial photographer, and he consumed huge 
quantities of materials, the manufacture of which kept large 
factories at work, and enabled makers to supply goods of a 
superb quality at low prices. He therefore served a good 
purpose. 

Mr. Sellors also touched on the development of pictorial 
photography, and dealt with the advances in the scientific 
aspect.of photography. He said that while great progress 
in the past had been made, it was probably trifling compared 
to what might be expected in the future now that specially 
trained scientific men were making the many problems соп- 
nected with photography their sole study. He could see 
great progress and improvement in every direction, and he 
believed the prospects of the future were most encour- 


aging. 
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CLUB EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS, 


By T. H. B. SCOTT (President, South Essex Camera Club). 


by the average society, are not always complete suc- 

cesses, and though they may succeed very well as 
social entertainments, they otherwise fall far short in thcir 
advantages and utility. 

Whilst a goodly number of club members receive encour- 
agement and learn valuable lessons from these shows, there 
are others who learn little, are discouraged, and are some- 
times apt to view with some ill-nature the success of the 
fortunate few who carry off the prizes. 

I feel convinced that it is the said prizes which are at 
the bottom of the mischief and the chief cause of discord. 
Why awards are necessary I cannot quite discover. To mv 
mind, it is a matter of impossibility, in a collection of pictures 
of high average quality, to allocate the positions of ‘‘ first,” 
“© second,’’ “ third," and so on, inasmuch as the chances 
are that no two judges would agree to the same order of 
merit, and the judges' minds cannot but be biassed by their 
own individuality and taste. 

Pictures are not like prize pigs or big turnips; if they 
were, the man with the biggest camera, the greatest en- 


4 | * HE majority of photographic exhibitions, as conducted 


largement, or the most massive frame would carry off all the 
prizes. 

The number of awards should be unlimited if the lesson 
they teach is to be complete. Where they are limited in 
number, their utility is limited in the same degree, inasmuch 
as only one or two recipients can gauge the degree of 
merit their work has attained. There may be others having 
an equal, or almost equal, right of award, but which they 
are, becomes a debatable question, and it is impossible for a 
non-winner to gauge his position. 

Where awards are unlimited, the failure to gain one is as 
useful a lesson as the attainment of one, but the average 
societv 1s not in a financial position to give a wholesale order 
for medals, plaques, rose-bowls, mustard-pots, or whatever 
тау happen to be the prevailing fashion in the form of 
prizes. 

I am strongly of opinion that prizes should be abolished, 
and that acceptance or rejection should be the standard of 
success. It is not a perfect standard by any means, but it 
is more effective in raising the general quality of work than 
the old standard of *' silver and bronze medals in each class.” 
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A junior society may not consider this practicable, and if 
so, an excellent alternative is the award of certificates or 
diplomas of merit, unlimited in number, and at the discretion 
of the judge or judges. 

Another point for consideration is the question of classes. 
Where pots and pans are abolished there is no necessity 
for the divisional classification. Beginners need encouragc- 
ment and should have special consideration in a beginners’ 
class. Further division is unnecessary, except if technical 
or scientific and pictorial sections are required. Тһе general 
aim of the amateur to-day is undoubtedly pictorial photo- 
graphy, and whether the pictures are of still-life, architec- 
ture, portraiture, or landscape, they need no separation for 
judging from a pictorial standpoint. Limited awards and 
over-classification stifle true artistic individuality, and the 
pot-hunting fever is not conducive to lofty ideals: 

On the Continent it is a general practice at exhibitions 
to make the highest honour that of having a work placed 
“ Hors concours," and though there may be prizes of great 


HEN a firm specialises in the manufacture of any particular 

form of apparatus or material, it may generally be assumed 
that the products of that firm are the best of their kind. Ош 
readers will probably recall many instances where specialising has 
been productive of the finest work. 

The Midland Camera Co., Ltd., of Slaney Street, Birmingham, 
known familiarly to the photographie world under their initials. 
M.C.C., are specialists in the manufacture of high-class enlargers, 
and there is no doubt at all that the apparatus they put upon the 
market bears the stamp of thoroughness in design and excellence of 
workmanship. 

We have recently had ап opportunitv of examining the M.C.C. 
No. 6 enlarger. This model has а remarkable range of movements 
that will appeal at once to the practical worker. Each one of these 
movements is actuated by rack and pinion. We are 
not aware that anv similar piece of apparatus pos- 
sesses this feature, and must candidly say that the ease 
and sweetness of the adjustments and movements when 
using this splendid instrument strongly appealed to us. 

Apart from the rack and pinion movements connected 
with the body and bellows of this enlarger, the nega- 
tive carrier is itself а remarkable piece of apparatus 
worthy of special note. In size and appearance the 
carrier is not much larger than the ordinary enlarger 
carrier. It is square and solid in appearance, and at 
one side is a triple-milled head, 7.е., three milled heads 
are arranged conically, one projecting a trifle beyond 
the next larger, and with one common centre. Each of 
these milled heads has a separate function. Тһе 
largest pinion actuates the rise and fall of the педа. 
tive held inside the carrier. The central pinion actua'es 
the lateral movement, which allows of great adjustment 
when centreing the image on the screen, right or left. 
The smallest pinion revolves the negative to any posi- 
tion from the horizontal to the vertical, or vice versa. In 
other words, the image on the screen can be raised, 
lowered, put to the right or left, and the picture can be 
vertical, horizontal, diagonal, or upside down. 

АП this can be quickly and easily effected by simpl: 
turning one of the three milled heads at the side of the 
carrier while the carrier is in position in the enlarger. There 
is no necessity to remove the carrier at all, except to put а new 
negative in position, and there is no fear of the negative being 
injured in any way. These movements, are all self-contained in 
the carrier. In addition, a pinion at the base of the carrier gives 
a central swing for correcting distortion, and the degree of adjust- 
ment in every case is indicated automatically by means of pointers 
and catches. 

It is quite obvious that the control given by this apparatus is 
enormous. The image being focussed on the enlarging board, its 
position, etc., is adjusted with certainty and dispatch by the simple 
manipulation of the side pinions. 

The distance of the light from the condenser is regulated by а 
Wynche screw, and allows the same rapid and exact adjustment 
that characterises all the other movements in this fine enlarger. 
This movement сап be conducted in a smooth and easy manner that 
entirely obviates any jarring of the illuminant. Тһе extension of 
the baseboard is likewise actuated by rack and pinion, and allows 
of great latitude. 
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monetary or intrinsic value, they rank below that of the 
honour mentioned —the meaning of which is that the article 
or work is, Бу its exceptional merit or quality, placed beyond 
competition. 

There are, at times, in our society exhibitions, works which 
may well merit this distinction, and І am indebted to Mr. 
A. H. Blake for the suggestion that such pictures should 
be purchased by the society or club for a permanent collec- 
tion. The price should not be a fancy one, but just suffi. 
cient to cover the cost of framing and production, say, half-a- 
guinea or thercabouts. То make it large would be to 
still foster the pot-hunting spirit. I would certainly айхо- 
cate the allocation of a sum of money for expenditure in this 
direction rather than it be invested in miniature mugs, 
glove-boxes, or serviette rings. 

Winter is coming, and with it club exhibitions, and, there- 
fore, I have ventured on this topic as being timely and well 
worthy of the consideration of those estimable bodies, 
' exhibition committees." 


VEMM 


AN ENLARGER DE LUXE. 


In the half-plate size which we have examined, the extension was 
sufficient to allow of the reduction of half-plates to lantern plates. 
The front bellows are easily detachable. This allows of the inser- 
tion or withdrawal of a ruled focussing screen or cloud negative 
without the removal of the carrier, or allows any manipulation to 
be conducted on the negative during the course of the exposure 
without shifting it. 

The woodwork of this model is polished oak, and the instrument 
has a substantial and workmanlike look about it that is enhanced 
bv the knowledge of its many points of novel and intrinsic merit. 
The body is of Russian iron, with an absolutely light-proof side 
door, with large, safe-light window. This serves as a light for the 
dark-room during enlarging. All other metal parts are of lacquere! 
brass. In the half-plate size the condenser is 84 inches in diameter. 


This permits the full half-p'ate to be equally illuminated to the 
extreme corners, Fitted complete, with a specially selected objet 
tive with iris diaphragm, rack and pinion, and orange р 
the price is Z10; without objective, Z8 10s. In quarter-plate size, 
with 54 in, condenser, the price complete is £6 105.; without lens, 
£5 10. 5 by 4 or postcard size (64 in. condenser), £8 10s. ; with- 
out lens, £7 5s. | 

This enlarger, unless otherwise ordered, is supplied complete with 
jet, incandescent gas burner, mantle, etc., and is ready for mme 
diate use. The apparatus can also be used as а projection lantern, 
for which is supplied a 4 in. plano-convex and meniscus condense! 
(this special form of condenser allows the illuminant to be placed 2! 
a safe distance from it) fitted to an asbestos-covered frame W' 
special cone, lantern slide carrier, and all the necessary fittings the 
extra cost of which is 22s. 6d. 

The company have also just issued a sumptuously printed booklet 
describing their enlargers. It contains illustrated particulars 9: 
eight types of special M.C.C. enlargers at all prices and in all sze 
It will be sent free on application. 
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GASLIGHT PAPERS AND HYDROQUINONE. 


An enlarged edition of the work on photography bv 
that well-known scientist, M. С. Pizzighelli, “Anleitung 
zur Photographie,’’ contains some revised and up-to- 
date notes in reference to hydroquinone and its be- 
haviour with gaslight papers. 

Hydroquinone alone acts very differently from a 
mixture of hydroquinone and metol, and it indeed seems 
more suitable than any other developer for obtaining a 
wide range of tones by direct development. Тһе follow- 
ing hydroquinone developer is recommended :— 


Boiled water ............................. 200 c.cm. 


Sodium sulphite (crystals)..*......... 25 gm 
Sodium carbonate (crystals) ......... 5o gm 
Hydroquinone ........................... 3 gm 
Potassium bromide solution (1 in 10) 20 c.cm. 


By giving various exposures and using a correspond- 
ing dilution of this concentrated developer, various 
tones may be produced. Although some gaslight 
papers are far more sugted to this treatment than others, 
and their normal rapidities vary considerably, the fol- 
lowing relative treatments will suffice as a guide for the 
generality of papers :— 

Sepia Tones: Exposure (to sufficiently bright light), 
5 to 8 seconds. Development with one part of the 
above concentrated solution and ten parts of water. 


Brown Tones: Exposure, 10 to 12 seconds. Тһе 


colour and densitv appear to diminish in the fixing bath, 
but both are regained on drving. 

Green Tones: Exposure about 3 seconds. 
of developer, 1 to s. 

Red Tones : Too much exposure should not be given; 
on the above scale, about 8 seconds. Development is 
carried out with one part of the developer diluted with 
fortv parts of water, and will take something like half 
an hour. The first trace of the image makes its appear- 
ance in about two minutes. 

A Continental make of gaslight paper known as 
“ Pan paper” is more especially in M. Pizzighelli's 
mind as he writes, but the above indications will serve 
to aid those who work with many English gaslight 
papers or chloride lantern plates. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the latest methods of 
toning bromide and gaslight prints with copper, or by 
the sulphide process, have put an effectual check to the 
experiments formerly made in the production of warm 
tones by direct development. It was lack of system 
which blocked the progress of this direct method, and 
there remains much scope for exhaustive experiment to 
show how and by what means the brown, green, and red 
images сап be produced quickly and with certainty. It 
is fascinating work for winter evenings, and it is to be 
hoped that some svstematic work will be undertaker 
before verv long, and the results made known. 


Dilution 


—-—— 


MOUNTAIN PICTURES. 

For these, where light contrasts are inclined to be very strong, 
Herr Frerk recommends the use of an anti-halo plate, and a glycin 
developer of the following formula : — 


o MCCC PR go gm 
Pulverised potassium carbonate........................ 300 gm. 
Pulverised sodium carbonate ........................ 130 gm. 
WY SCOT. to CMD NE: iicet e ТКТ КЕ 6 litres 


А. STABLE CUPRIC BROMIDE INTENSIFIER. 


According to a recent German patent, it is possible by mixing 
anhydrous copper sulphate in powder form with potassium bro- 
mide, to produce a stable intensifier. This mixture is merelv 
dissolved in water when required for use. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographers will have watched with some interest the recent 
correspondence in the ау Май, which paper is endeavouring 
to form a commission of enquiry, consisting of equal numbers of 
technical, sceptic photographers and believers in spirit photo- 
graphy, before whom a demonstration of the actual photograph- 
ing of a spirit is to take place, if possible. The spiritualists 
argue that the presence of sceptics is unfavourable to the obtain- 
ing of good results, presumably owing to the coyness of the 
astral bodies in exhibiting their powers before ignorant persons, 
i.e., persons unversed in psychology. The astral bodies аге 
stated to emit ultra.violet rays, which are responsible for the 
formation of the latent image in the plate; vet equallv good 
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results are obtainable with or without a camera. One might 
therefore suppose that two kinds of actinic light are employed 
by the shades of the departed, опе suffering ordinary refraction, 
the other capable of forming an image suited to the size of the 
plate and its H. and D. speed, etc., without any lens as inter- 
mediary. If so, the Daily Mail commission will have its work 
cut out, as new ideas of optics must be evolved before the © no 
camera ”” phenomenon can be adequately studied. 


RELATIVE AMOUNTS OF FLASHLIGHT POWDER 
FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES. 


Distance of Flash-lamp Size of Aperture, 


from object, in metres. F 6.8 E F tt 
1 0.06 0.08 0.15 
2 о.2 0.3 0.5 
3 0.0 о.8 1.2 
4 1.0 1.3 2.0 
5 1.5 2.0 3.2 
6 2.0 3-0 4-5 


The above table, given by E. Holm in “ Photographie bei 
Künstlichem Lichte," shows the relative weights of a mixture of 
two parts of magnesium with one of potassium chlorate necessary 
to obtain an equally good result under different circumstances. 

The amount of brilliance depends to a great extent on the 
temperature of the combustion, and this in its turn depends 
on the amount of chlorate present in the mixture. The relative 
amounts given in the table will, however, be found to hold 
good within a little for plain magnesium powder. 


— 
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Autochromes at Leeds, by T. K. Grant.—The event of the week 
in Yorkshire has undoubtedly been the flying visit of Thos. 
K. Grant, the London manager of Messrs. Lumière, who came 
to the Leeds Photographic Society, and lectured on the '' Auto- 
chrome Plates." Тһе Leeds Society are to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of Mr. Grant, who, I understand, gave his 
lecture, for the first time in the provinces, before a Leeds 
audience, consisting of members of the Leeds Naturalist Club, 
Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club, Leeds Geological Society, and the 
Leeds Institute. Mr. Grant gave a very careful and lucid ex- 
position of the principles and practice to be observed in the 
successful manipulation of the autochrome plate, as laid down 
іп the instructions given by Messrs. Lumière, but he specially 
devoted a very large share of his attention to the possible mis- 
takes of the process, and how they may be avoided or a remedy 
applied. Some of the points he specially drew attention to were 
to advise a full exposure, and in development, instead of using 
an equal quantity of A (pyro) and B (ammonia) solution, he 
divides the B solution, and, using a fourth, adding more of it 
as required. Use one dish and one only, thus there is no need to 
handle the plate, and consequently one avoids the risk of frilling 
the edge. A good rinsing of the plate in the same dish as each 
operation is completed, provides for absolute cleanliness. Тһе 
autochromes he displayed at the close were beautiful beyond all 
description, especially the sunny scenes from Italy and Southern 
France, where colour plays a prominent part in the costumes of 
the peasants. т 

---і--- 

Opening of New Club Rooms at Dewsbury.—The Dewsbury 
Society are now comfortably fixed up at their new Club Rooms, 
and opened the session the other night with big drums. А “ free 
and easy " I believe they called it, and although, with many 
regrets, being unable to respond to their kind invitation to be 
present in person, the good wishes of THE А. Р. AND P. N. fora 
successful future were conveyed to the members. Ап excellent 
list of lectures has been arranged, and I note the Society's own 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


Ta photograph album is an item of the amateur photo- 
grapher’s equipment that appears to flourish in spite of 
non-encouragement from the ultra-artistic. There is no doubt 
the amateur, especially the beginner, likes to display his 
season's '' bag " of snapshots in neatly garnered environment, 
and not until his collection of prints gets too extensive, or 
reaches the stage where they are designated “works,” is the 
faithful album discarded. Тһе fact remains, however, that а 


steady demand exists for photographic albums, and among the 
best we have seen lately must be mentioned one received from 
Griffin's, of Kingsway. This album is specially intended for 
amateur's work, and is a particularly neat and tasteful produc- 
tion. The sample we have seen is made to hold 32 half-plate 
prints, and has cut-out openings of various sizes in neutral art 
papers on card stiffeners. Тһе book is bound in grey canvas 
with black lettering, “ Photographs," on the cover. This album 
is well made and got up in admirable style, yet is sold at the 
low price of one shilling. А postcard to Griffin's will bring 
further particulars. 


FROM YORKSHIRE. 


(Bv Осв SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
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members are down to contribute five, a very healthy sign of 
activity and interest. 


vie 
1 
—— 


“ On the Fringe of the Austrian Alps."—C. B. Howdills 
lectures, drawn from the disturbed districts of the Balkans, have 
a special interest just now, and for the last two or three weeks 
his Servian pictures have been in great demand by the illustrated 
press. He lectured last week to the Armley and Wortley Photo- 
graphic Society, and drew a good attendance to hear him dis- 
course '' On the Fringe of the Austrian Alps." 


Interchange Lecture at the Leeds Camera Club.—The first of 
this year's interchange lectures was given at the Leeds Camera 
Club by the Rev. Hy. W. Dick, of Manchester, who demonstrated 
the “ Making and Toning of Lantern Slides." Mr. Dick is 
singularly proficient in the art of making a pictorial slide, and 
consequently he had a bumper attendance of members. It was 
also the first working demonstration given in the new rooms at 
the Leeds Institute, which are specially fitted up with a demon- 
strating table, sink, etc., and the improved conditions were much 
appreciated. Mr. Dick said the first step in lantern-slide making 
is to learn how to make a normal slide, г.е., a black and white; 
and in choosing a negative, select one that is considered soft, 
and not harsh in any respect. Mr. Dick divides the lantern 
plate into three classes—fast, medium, and slow; the fast plate 
for black and white, the medium for black to warm tones, and the 
slow to give a range of tones from olive-green to chalk.red. For 
many years Mr. Dick hag used the Thomas formule, varied 
only by the addition of more or less bromide in ten per cent. 
solution, but recommends rodinal for an exceptionally harsh 
negative. 
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Brighouse Starts Well.—Brighouse Photographic Society are 
this vear making a special etfort to increase the usefulness of the 
Club, and have arranged a verv fine hst of fixtures. Dr. Geo. E. 
Farrar is the President, and Е. W. Crowther and Н. Robinson 
share the responsibilities of the secretarial position. 


THE “SINCLAIR” TRIPOD SCREW. 


HE modern amateur who has 

learnt his photography with 
a hand camera knows little of 
the troubles that have beset his 
more serious brethren of the 
tripod. The permanent addition 
of a turntable to many stand 
cameras has saved more than one 
photographer from premature 
greyness caused by the endless 
search for lost tripod screws. 

But tripod tops are still made 
and used with stand cameras, 
and occasionally the hand 
camera worker desires to affix 
his apparatus to a tripod. This 
is where the Sinclair tripod 
screw scores. 

The great advantage of this 
tripod screw is that it obviates 
the very worrying operation of 
trying to find the bush in the 
baseboard of the camera. 

= The screw is first of all screwed into the bottom 
of the camera, and then, after the camera is com- 
fortably placed on the top of the stand, the fly-nut 
1 ıs placed on from the other side and clamped. 
ШС: If it is desired to revolve the camera on the stand, 
Jj a half-turn of the fly-nut will loosen it, the camera 
is put in position, and another turn clamps it. The 
screw is so made that it will not go too far into the 
camera, and only sufficient distance to properly hold 
it. It is made in М-іпсһ Whitworth thread, a form 
which is correct for nearlv all British апа American 
instruments. Тһе “ Sinclair" tripod screw is obtain- 
able from James А. Sinclair and Co., Haymarket, 
and costs one shilling. 
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Lectures for Photographic Societies.—C. P. Goerz inform us 
that they have several lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, 
which are at the disposal of societies whose programmes for 
the winter session may not yet be complete. Тһе titles of the 
lectures are as follows: ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes with the 
Goerz - Anschutz Folding Camera,’ “ Telephotography,”’ 
“ Stereoscopic Photography," “© Pictures with the Goerz Lens," 
** The Photographic Lens," “ What Can be Done with a Hand 
Camera." Secretaries should apply at once, giving vacant 
dates, to Messrs. Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, Е.С. 


The Eleventh Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture will be delivered 
at the Royal Photographic Society's house, 66, Russell Square, by 
Dr. E. Wandersleb, of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena, on Tuesday, 
November 17th. Тһе subject will be “Filters for Autochrome 
Work," and the lecturer will deal in an exhaustive manner with the 
problems raised. "The lecture will be illustrated with diagrammatic 
lantern slides showing the absorption curves of dyes and tinted 
glasses connected with the subject. Members are asked to bring 
the lecture to the notice of all who are interested in the matter and 
to invite them to attend the meeting. 


The Hackney Exhibition will be opened on November 4th, at the 
King's Hall, Hackney Baths, by the Mavor and Mayoress of 
Hackney. The following lectures will be given during the exhibi- 
tion, which remains open until November 7th:—Wednesday, 
Nov. 4th: Lantern lecture, 9.30, “Ву the Severn Sea," A. ). 
Linford, B.Sc. Thursday, Nov. sth: Concert, 7.30; lantern lec- 
ture, 9.30, "In the Moselle Valley," W. І. Е. Wastell, F.R.P.S 
Friday, Nov. 6th: Concert, 7.30; lantern lecture, “On the 
Thames" (autochrome slides), J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S. Saturday, 
Nov. 7th: concert, 7 p.m.; competition lantern slides, 9.30. 


The Photographic Convention, 1909.—The following programme 
has been arranged by the council for the twenty-fourth annual Con- 
vention, to be held at Canterbury in July next, under the pre- 
sidency of H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S.; retiring president, Sir 
Cecil Hertslet: —Monday, July sth: Morning and afternoon, in 
and around Canterbury; evening, reunion, presidential address, 
and annual general meeting. Tuesday, July 6th: A driving tour 
through the villages of Bridge, Patrixbourne, Bekesbourne, Little- 
bourne, Wingham, Ickham, Wickham, Fordwich and Sturry; 
evening, papers, etc. Wednesday, July 7th: morning, visit to the 
cathedral; afternoon, garden party ; evening, the annual dinner and 
concert. Thursday, July 8th: excursion to Rochester; evening, 
papers, etc. Friday, July oth: Excursion to Куе and Winchelsea ; 
evening, papers, etc.—Saturday, July roth: Excursion to Maid- 
stone. The headquarters of the Convention during the week will 
be St. George's Hall. Further particulars may be obtained of Mr. 
F. А. Bridge, hon. sec., East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, Х.Е. 


An Australian Open Exhibition.—In August of last year, the 
leading photographic societies іп the State of Victoria formed a 
body for the purpose of legislating for exhibitions and competi- 
tions and for other purposes affecting the welfare of the societies 
in which united action would be more advantageous than indi- 
vidual effort. This body has been named the “Victorian 
Photographic Affiliation," and it is governed by a council com- 
posed of representatives of the different affiliated bodies. The 
«ouncil of the affiliation has arranged to hold an open exhibi- 
tion in the galleries of the Victorian Artists’ Society in Mel. 
bourne, in February, 1000, and the prospectus has been pub- 
lished. Тһе exhibition is to remain open for a fort- 
night if this course is justified by its popularity; in any case 
1t will be open to the public for seven clear days. There is to 
be no distinction made between professionals and amateurs. In 
the prospectus (a copy of which will be forwarded upon appli- 
*ation) the general regulations are published. It may be 
mentioned that the council of the affiliation has appointed an 
"exhibition secretary" to conduct the business of the exhibi- 
tion, F. Dutton having been appointed to the post, as this work, 
added to the general duties of his position, would have pressed 
unduly on the hon. secretary, the work involved in the initia- 
tion of this affiliation having been considerable. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The Eastman 
Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra divi- 
dend of five per cent. upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
Payable December 1, 1908, to stockholders of record at the 
‘close of business on October 31. 
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Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 110, Victoria 
Street, S.W., have now ready a new list of second-hantl 
apparatus, copies of which will be sent to any of our readers 
on application to the above address. The list is well worth 
examination by those about to purchase cameras or accessories. 


St. Helens Camera Club.—The annual exhibition opens on 
February 4, and attention is drawn to the fact that it follows 
immediately after the Northern Exhibition at Manchester, from 
whence pictures will be conveyed to St. Helens free of charge. 


Lincoln Art and Industrial Exhibition.—In connection with 
this exhibition, which is to be held from November 23 to 28, 
there is a photography section, which will be judged by A. H. 
Blake, М.А. Full particulars may be obtained from ). E. 
Dickinson and A. Smith, Museum, Lincoln. 


At the Brownhill Road Science and Art Centre, Catford, a class 
for instruction in photography is being held on Thursday even- 
ings, at 7.30. Particulars of the class may be obtained at the 
school. 

** Preparing the Exhibition Print °’ was the title of an interesting 
lecture given recently by T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., before the 
members of the Bolton A.P.S. It is not every first-class worker 
who is courteous enough to disclose his own methods of working, 
and in this respect we can confidently state that what Mr. Lee Syms 
knows he is only too willing to impart to others. Іп plain, straight- 
forward English, he told how the thing ought to be done, and how 
to do it. From the original negative a guide print was always 
made, and any alterations that seem necessary were obtained bv 
coating the back of the negative with papier-mineral, ог matt 
varnish, the high lights being strengthened by the aid of blacklead, 
and the dark portions, if necessary, were rectified by scraping the 
varnish away to allow them to print darker. In many cases he 
found it advisable to make a transparency, either contact or en- 
larged, and, having worked upon this to his heart's delight, an 
enlarged negative was made from it. For the final print ie pre- 
ferred sepia platinotype, owing to the great control that could be 
exercised during printing, and also to its absolute permanency. 
Many suggestions for the guidance of the exhibitor were thrown 
out, the lecturer also touching upon the methods of mounting, 
framing, etc. | 

Chiswick Camera Club,—4At the first meeting of the new session 
an interesting demonstration on the carbon process was given by 
Messrs. Coysh and Hopkins, members of the club. In the course 
of a short description of the theory of the process, Mr. Coysh 
touched on the question of the keeping properties of the sensitised 
tissue, pointing out that in a calcium storage tube, such as is used 
for platinotype paper, the tissue in its sensitised state would keep 
in good condition for several months; he had himself successfully 
developed tissue that had been printed on and stored in this manner 
for quite a year. That the calcium tube could be used for preserv- 
ing the sensitive carbon tissue was, in fact, first arrived at from 
Mr. Coysh's experiments, and a letter from him to the photographic 
press some years ago resulted in the method being generally known 
and adopted. Another tip for carbon workers worth remembering 
was this—a very effective picture could be made by first preparing 
a thin, washed-out-looking carbon transparency оп clear glass, 
placing against the film side of this a piece of tinted paper, and 
framing both together, with a bit of backing board pressed well 
into contact, in the ordinary way. Тһе effect, especially with 
architectura] subjects, was verv fine, and could be varied to almost 
any extent by the use of papers of different colours and textures. 


The Kinning Park Co-operative Society, Ltd., Camera Club, 
Govan, inaugurated its winter syllabus with a demonstration on 
“Oil Painting," by W. C. S. Ferguson, one of the foremost 
workers in the process north of the Border. Мг. Ferguson made а 
s‘irring appeal to the members to take up the process in view of 
the control which was possible in adjusting the tones where re- 
uired, or eliminating unnecessary detail, but warned them against 
the fallacy that any negative would suit the process on account of 
its elasticity. It would not. What he found to work best was a 
clear, sparkling negative, inclined to be thin. The specimen ex- 
hibited had all the appearance of a pyro-ammonia developed nega- 
tive. Another strong point made by Mr. Ferguson was the amount 
of hard practice which was necessary before dexterity could be 
attained in pigmenting, which was a prime factor in producing the 
successful print, but over and above al! this fhe worker must have a 
clear conception of the picture which was to be evolved, as no 
amount of manual dexteritv could compensate for the want of 
artistic perception. Тһе novice at the process was advised to com- 
mence work on small contact prints. He found double transfer 
paper, sensitised in the usual way, worked admirably, but this was 
the outcome of his practical experience with it, and he recom- 
mended the beginner to use “ Pigmoil " paper, as with it he could 
hardlv fail to get a passable result with reasonable precautions. 
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THE WEEKLY 


E are pleased to see the names of some of our older com- 


petitors again in the weekly competition. Because a worker 
has won a prize we do not wish him to entirely discontinue com- 
peting, although we have no desire to see the same list of prize- 
winners week after week. Тһе sportsmanlike qualities of the com- 
petitors will, we feel sure, prevent this happening, but the occasional 
entry by the worker who has gone ahead is welcome, as it not only 
enables him to see how his work still compares with that of others, 
but it gives us an opportunity of seeing it too. Sometimes we find 
that the work of past prize-winners retrogrades. We hope there- 
fore that all old competitors will continue to send in prints from 
time to time and keep alive their interest in the competition. 

The First Prize is awarded to J. E. Hall, °‘ Streathmore,”’ 
Kent House Road, Beckenham, Kent. (Title of print, 
" Dorothy.") Technical data: Watalu extra speedy; 3 sec.; 
Eidoscope тоў in. lens; F/5; 3.15 p.m., October; S.C.P. 

The Second Prize to Dr. P. R. Humphrey, 8, St. John's Street, 
Chichester. (Title of print, “ Moorland and Sky.") Technical 
data: Marion iso. plate; 1-25th sec.; F/6; rodinal; bromide 
enlargement. 

An Extra Prize to Peter Orr, 3, Alexandria Terrace, Govan. 
(Title of print, © Crissie.") Technical data: Kodak iso. ; 
іо secs.; Dallmeyer back lens; mid-day, July, pyro-soda de- 
veloper ; print on Ilford P.O.P. carbon. 

The Mounting Prize to Richard J. Delf, 16, Park Lane, Nor- 
wich. (Title of print, “А Cathedral Gateway.") Technical 
data: Ilford Ordinary plate; exposure j sec.; Lancaster 8 in. 
lens; F/16; II! a.m., August; developed pyro-ammonia; en- 
larged on Kodak bromide paper. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Miss Y. С. Parnell, 11, St. Loo Man- 
sions, Chelsea, S.W. (Title of print, “ Listening to a Fairy 
Tale.") Technical data: Kodak N.C. film; exposure 4 sec. ; 
2 p.m., April; M.Q. developer; enlarged on Eastman's Royal 
paper; sepia toned. 

Hen. Mentions. 

J. Н. Williams, Kettering ; Manson Gibson, Ardrossan ; Henry 

H. Beetham, Nelson; А. С. Warren, Palmer's Green, М.; Bert 


`. Hirst, Barry Dock; Fred Whitaker, Skipton; James Spencer, 


Burnley; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Baron's Court; Victor Hey, 
Scarborough; Н. L. Bloomfield, Forest Gate, E. ; W. L. Oxley, 
Sheffield ; S. W. Smith, Plymouth. 


Clase I. 
T. C. Beynon, Newbury; G. W. G. Paylor, Rochdale; J. A. 


COMPETILION. 
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Hill, Berkhampstead; Henry Warner, West Kensington Park; 
E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing; W. Hunt, Battersea; A. F. 
McLennan, Govan; C. Wocke, Port Elizabeth; Miss F. Corke, 
Bristol; Miss С. Openshaw, Bury (2); Thomas Duxbury, St. 
Helens; R. S. Bardord, Chiswick; N. C. McLeod, Ibrox; Jas. 
Parrack, Alnwick; J. C. Wilson, Shettleston; H. Hucklebridge, 
Chiswick; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; W. J. Williams, Liver- 
pool; J. R. Moult, Bishophill; J. Perrin, Halifax; A. B. 
Church, Chester; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; P. Pearson, 
Blackpool; A. Wallace, Shawlands. 
Class II. 


Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; Miss E. K. Pearce, Bournemouth 
(2); W. L. Varey, Workington ; Miss Wray, Settle; A. S. Ashby, 
Frome ; Henry Warner, W. Kensington; J. B. Barnes, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton ; J. H. Wragge, 
Sheffield; Н. MacDermid, Eston; J. Pilkington, Brooklands ; 
Н. A. Carruthers, Edinburgh; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; 
E. Standish, Headingley ; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford ; 
Thomas Aitken, Lerwick (2); S. А. Huggins, Bridgwater ; W. F. 
Rogers, Reigate; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, 
S.W.; C. Regnart, Submarine Depót. 


Claes III, 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 
Beginners. 
R. W. Butler, Anglesey; J. Wilson, Irvine; J. G. Tough, 
Liverpool; E. J. Mason, London, W.; G. Leonard, Abingdon ; 


C. Tempest, Bradford; P. J. Collins, Croydon; W. T. 
Hearn, West Norwood; L. Fothergill, Batley; L. С 
Becker, Natal; W. Moorhouse, Huddersfield; Miss Сг ice, 


Maidstone; J. Varley, Cumberland; Miss Кох, Bettws-y-Coed ; 
A. Woodhead, Goole; W. Waldheim, Forest Gate, E.; F. C. 
Webb, Burnley; A. F. McLennan, Govan; N. Gulleridge, 
Naples (3); T. A. Smith, Lerwick; A. Т. Goff, Ipswicn; G. 
Fisher, Gillingham; B. Booth, Burnley; Н. С. Knight, Dul- 
wich; E. H. Dasert, Bedford; Rev. W. S. Peebles, Annan; 
N. Ball, Bedford; P. H. Lamsden, Wood Green, N.; E. H. 
Purkiss, Fulham, S.W.; H. Waite, Reading; А. С. Reynolds, 
Boston; W. P. Barker, Hull; Miss May Parry, Rhuddlam ; R. J. 
Uncler, Chiswick; R. Sanders, Rochdale; E. J. Drake, Bridg- 
water ; H. F. Duerdin, Nelson; J. Izatt, Buckhaven ; M. David- 
son, Portland Place, W. 
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The Lanternists’ Pocket Book, 1908-9.—Every lanternist—pro- 
fessional or amateur—must be aware of the excellence of this 
useful little book. This year it again 
makes its welcome appearance at the 
commencement of the lantern season, 
and includes within its covers a mass 
of information that all users of lanterns 
will find serviceable. In addition to the 
“ diary and engagement " section, the 
information on various forms of arti- 
ficial lighting employed by lanternists 
is both authoritative and up-to-date. 
Diagrams showing how to connect up 
electric lighting are shown, and tables 
of systems employed in the principal 
towns of Great Britain, and the 
voltage, should be of extreme value to 
the travelling lanternist who uses 
electric light. Distance tables for lan- 
tern lenses, capacity tables for cylin- 
ders of gas, notes on limelight work 
and optical notes, are included in the 
reference tables. The booklet concludes 
with a directory of photographic dealers in this country, and a brief 
price list and catalogue of Messrs. Butchers’ lantern specialities. 
The cost of the pocket book and diary 1s 6d., and every reader of 
THE A. P. AND Р. N. interested in lantern work should obtain one. 
Write to Camera House, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Eastman Plate Competition. £240 in prizes.—Kodak, Limited, 
announce that, in deference to the wishes of many intending com- 
petitors, prints for the third section of the competition will be re- 
ceived up to Monday, November 16th, instead of October 2oth, as 
provided in the prospectus. Full particulars can be obtained from 
Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C 


Mr. P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S., informs us that he will be glad to 
hear from secretaries in reference to a new lantern lecture he is 
prepared to give before societies. Тһе title of the lecture is “ Some 


Models I have Photographed." His address is Mi 
Catford, London, S.E. 115, Minard Road, 


The Service Photographic Society, 292 and 293, High Holborn 
W.C., will be pleased to send copies of their ps Dec list to 
anyone applying to them at the above address. Their latest 
lines include the “ Service ’ Professional camera, which has 
been specially designed for professional photographers, and 
costs only £3 тоз. for whole-plate size; and the “ Service" 


Standard enlarger, the price of which is #3 175. 6d. for quarter- 
plate size. 


Second-hand Apparatus.—In the new catalogue of second-hand 
goods just issued by the Sloane Square branch of the City Sale 
and Exchange, special attention is called to the varied stock of 
enlargers, which includes both the cheaper and more expensive 
patterns. The list, which can be obtained on application to the 
City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane 
Square, W., also contains particulars of an excellent selection 
of cameras, lenses, and other apparatus. 
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Phetographing Pictures. 
I wish to photograph some large very old oil paintings 
in an old mansion. Please say length of exposure, stop 
to use, plate to use, etc. E. N. T. 


This is rather like asking the cost of building a house with- 
out giving sufficient data for even an approximate estimate. 
You must ascertain the exposure by an experiment, after taking 
into account all the following factors:—Month, hour (light). 
size of windows, distance of pictures from windows, colour 
of pictures, size of stop, speed of plate. Or perhaps it would 
be simpler for you to employ an actinometer of some kind, 
and ascertain how long time is required to darken the paper 
to the standard tint when the actinometer is held in front of 
the middle of the picture. Probably you will employ a colour- 
sensitive plate of some kind and a colour filter. In that case, 
of course, the prolongation of the exposure due to the colour 
filter will be included in your estimations. A dark (old) pic- 
ture in poorly-lit room at this time of year, with, let us 
say, F/16 and ten times colour filter, may require several hours 
exposure. If the pictures are very dark, or the room in which 
they are hung is a dark one, perhaps you could arrange for 
the pictures to be taken down, and photograph them when 


placed in diffused light out of doors. 


All-round Developer. 
Can you recommend me a good all-round developer that 
will do for plates, lantern slides, and bromide papers ? 
want a mixture that will keep well, and preferably a one- 
solution arrangement, if possible. T. K. (Putney). 


Probably the following will suit your needs, provided you 
are not among those unfortunate people whose skins are 
affected by metol .— Water, 20 о2.; soda sulphite, 1 oz.; soda 
carbonate, 1 02.; potass. bromide, 5 gr. When dissolved decant 
off the clear part, or filter. Then add metol, 30 BT- ; hydro- 
quinone, 50 ВІ. For bromide papers dilute with an equal 
quantity of water. 


Toning Lantern Slides. 


Can you recommend any bouks on the subject of toning lantern 
slides? C. E. B. (Barnsbury). 


(1) `° Lantern Slide Making," No. 22 in “A. P.” Library; (2) 
‘Lantern Slides," vol. 3 in Practical Photographer Library 
series; (3) “ Lantern Slides," vol. 9 Photo-Mintature series. 


Adurol Developer. 
(1) Do you recommend adurol as а developer ? (2) Can you 
quote a good formula? (3) Does it keep in solution ? 
James D. (Perth). 
We have used adurol with considerable satisfaction. It may 
be commended to the attention of those who are disagreeably 
affected by metol. (2) As a matter of fact there are two 
slightly different chemicals commercially known ав adurol. 
Both are close relations of hydroquinone ог quinol. Adurol- 
Schering is а bromo-quinol, while Adurol-Hauff is a chloro- 
quinol. For all practical purposes the results are the same. 
The following formule are likely to suit you :—Water, то 02.; 
soda sulphite, 3 02. ; potass. carbonate, 3 02. ; adurol, either 
Schering or Hauff, 3 drams. This forms a stock solution, which 
keeps fairly well. For use take one part of stock solution 
and dilute it with four to eight parts of water. If the de- 
veloper is likely to be used up within a fortnight or so of 
its being mixed, the following will be found convenient and 
satisfactory :—W ater, 10 02.; soda sulphite, 1 02. : soda car- 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, f 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each (9/3 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents wi 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
ғ = must be sent inevery case (not for publicati 

эч эи аш” РА must be addressed to The Editor, “ The 
“> News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query "' or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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bonate, 1 oz.; adurol, so gr. This brings out the first appear- 
ance of the image іп about twenty seconds, and gives a nice 
portrait quality negative in about three and a half to four 
minutes. 


Lantern Slide Covers from Spoiled Plates. 


Can you tell me the best way of stripping the film off 
spoiled lantern slide plates so as to convert them into 
cover glasses? LANTERNIST. 
We cannot say which is the “ best,” but the following will be 
found an easy and practical мау: As soon as а lantern-plate 
is seen to be faulty through exposure or development, then 
let it go into the fixing bath as usual, but do not wash it after 
fixing. Just take it out of the hypo bath, shake off the adher- 
ing solution, and lay it out on a sheet of brown paper to dry 
(as far as it will dry) while saturated with hypo. If left like 
this exposed to the air for a few days, the film can easily be 
removed on dipping the plate in warm water. 


Coated Side of Bromide Paper. 
I sometimes make a mistake by trying to print the wrong 
side of bromide paper. It is easy enough to tell the coated 
side when a glossy kind is used, but the difficulty comes in 
when a matt paper is used. PRINTER (Brixton). 


1f the sheet be laid down on a clean piece of paper in the 
dark-room for a few seconds, you will find that the paper tends 
to curl slightly with the coated side inwards. You can easily 
tell which way the edge tends to curl by running the finger 
along the edge of the sheet. Biting one corner of the paper is 
also a sure guide. The coated side sticks to the teeth. 


Stains. 
(1) Wanted, a brown stain and varnish for wood of studio 
floor. (2) How can I remove iridescent spots (due to printing 
P.O.P. in muggy weather) from valuable negative which 
cannot be duplicated ? E. H. (Staveley). 


(1) Have the floor boards as thoroughly cleaned as soap and 
water and a good scrubbing will make them. Allow to dry 
thoroughly. Stain with a fairly strong solution of potass. per- 
manganate in water. (Dry, and repeat if necessary.) Then 
varnish with ordinary oak varnish, purchasable at the oil shop. 
(2) As the negative is valuable, first take the precaution of 
making a good positive transparency from it, from which a new 
negative can be made in case anything goes wrong with the 
original negative. To remove silver stains, try the following :— 
Immerse for ten to fifteen minutes in water, 1 oz. ; potass. iodide, 
20 gr. Wash well. Then transfer to a second bath, viz., water, 
1 о2.; potass. cyanide, 20 gr. Rub the spots with a tuft of 
cotton-wool tied on to the end of a glass rod. Potass. cyanide 15 
a powerful poison, and should always be kept under lock and 
key. Avoid, as far as possible, putting the fingers into this 
solution. As soon as the cyanide bath has been used, throw it 
away down the sink at once. 


———- 


Torme of Subscription for “ The Amateur Photographer 
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United Kingdom Six months, 5s. 54. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
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In addition to the photographic firms awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Franco-British Exhibition mentioned 
in last week's issue, we note that Messrs. A. Lumiére 
and Sons have also been awarded the Grand Prize for 
their photographic productions. The firm that '' cor- 
nered ” the picture postcard business of the Exhibition 
—Messrs. Valentine and Sons, Ltd.—have received two 
‘Grand Prizes, one for the excellence of their collotype 
and coloured postcard printing, and one for their general 
photographic work. Messrs. Valentine and Sons' busi- 
ness was started seventy-eight years ago, and is pro- 
-bably the oldest firm of its kind in existence. The produc- 
tion of their postcards represents the employment of over 
one thousand persons, and their products are obtainable 
in every town and village in Great Britain and Ireland 
and in nearly all parts of the world. Опе of their latest 
and happiest inspirations has been the introduction of 
the postcard cheque book, with a counterfoil bearing a 
miniature of the card attached. So in sending a post- 
card torn from this book the sender writes the name of 
the person to whom it is sent on the counterfoil, and 
thus avoids the posting of duplicates to the same corrc- 
spondent. This method of sending postcards should 
become very popular. 

o ® e 
. We are glad that the short series of articles, “ Hints 
for Lecturers,” by ‘‘ Scholasticus,” are being so 
well appreciated by readers in all parts of the country. 
At this time of vear, when the photographic society 
lecture is in great evidence, members of societies who 
may wish to describe their methods of work, but are 
nervous when it comes to demonstrating in public, even 
though their audience is composed of friends, will learn 
many useful tips from these articles. That the lecture 
season is in full swing 15 quite well indicated by the 
society programmes which are now reaching us by every 
post. We are glad to see that so much care and atten- 
tion are given to the preparation of these programmes, 
which in some cases—as with the Leeds Camera Club, 
Cripplegate Photographic Society, to mention two only 
--геасһ the proportions of convenient pocket-books, 
containing much useful information in addition to the 
list of fixtures. e ® @ 


Apropos of this subject, a good deal might be said 
regarding the session’s programme. Variety is a great 
necessary, and to ensure it one must have on the com- 
mittee an equal number of pictorially-minded and techni- 
cally-minded members. Even then, since committees 
are by no means as regular as might be desired in their 
attendance, much devolves upon the secretarv, who 
should, if possible, be of the nature of an °° all-round 
man." His attributes must, moreover, be more than 
photographic. А bright and tactful secretary is more 
often than not the secret of a society's success, for, sad 
to relate, photographers are not invariably characterised 
by a complete lack of egotism, selfishness, jealousy, and 


modesty. Let the secretary, then, seek to secure 
novelty ; a technical evening on one occasion, a pictorial 
evening on the next, and let there be some reference to 
the technical man on the pictorial night, and vice versa. 
As regards those who provide the evening's entertain- 
ment, it should be remembered that read papers are 
particularly objectionable to any but the most ardent 
and advanced students of technical matters, and that 
practical demonstration or the use of plenty of lantern 
slides should be resorted to on everv possible occasion. 
е gG & 

“Тһе Cinematograph and Public Instruction '' forms 
the subject of an interesting communication by the Pre- 
sident of the Société Populaire des Beaux Arts, M. Ed. 
Benoit-Lévy, appearing in the current issue of the 
Phono-Cine Gazette. That the cinematograph is gradu- 
ally worming its wav into the practices of modern teach- 
ing is beyond doubt, and in secondary education it is 
likely to prove an even more potent ally. So much is 
involved in the future applications of the cinematograph 
that M. Benoit-Lévy recommends the formation of an 
efficient commission to study the matter, and to suggest 
the readiest means of developing its application. Sug- 
gestions have already been made for circulating 
'‘ libraries ” of films and reading matter to go with 
them, and the schoolmaster will doubtless find the ‘* dry- 
ness '' of a read lesson more than counteracted by the 
animated photographic display. Тһе magic-lantern, 
with the present-day facilities for loaning both slides and 
lectures, has proved of unquestionable benefit in educa- 
tional work, but the cinematograph enables one to go a 
big step further, inasmuch as processes, mechanical and 
living, can be demonstrated with its help, the animated 
character of the pictures enabling the minds of scholars 
to obtain a far firmer hold on the subjects dealt with. 


e og 


We are glad to hear that the meeting summoned to 
found the “ Photographic Quarterly Folio,” which, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hector Maclean, was held last 
month, resulted in an attendance of amateurs and 
in promises of support which warranted its promoters 
to formulate rules and to take steps to enrol mem- 
bers. The main object in view was stated to be 
to form a portfolio club for pictorialists who mean 
to get on. At the same time, only those whose work 
indicates that they already possess some aptitude for 
artistic expression are eligible for membership. Тһе 
committee of selection which was nominated consists 
of Messrs. Hector Maclean, L. G. Castle, A. P. Hoole, 
and T. C. Edwards. Those desirous of joining should 
without delay send three prints to the hon. sec., Mr. 
L. G. Castle, Norman Road, Sutton, that they may go 
before the committee before the first folio is made up. 
The annual subscription is 2s. 6d. We wish the club 
every prosperity, for all such associations may become 
the nurseries of successful pictorialists. 
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To be Up-to-Date 


— Your Camera must 
be fitted with a new 


HKOILOS 
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Toning ana Fixing 

the Alkali of the Developer, 

A few drops, well rubbed in, will, entirely 
revent the Skin from becoming Rough and 
ncomfortable, and will keep your Handa soit 

and smooth all through the Winter. i 
It is an INVALUABLE preparstion for both 
Amateurs and I'ro essionals, and will save 
you much Discomfort. 
Bottles 1/- of all Chemists & Stores, ov from 
M. ВЕЕТНАМ Ж SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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| SHUTTER. 
E OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
| We have a very large stock of these goods, 
: and our Catalogues for the 1908 1909 season aie 
1 now ›ёайу. 
Our Catalogue o^ “Enlargers” contains all 
M. iníformatioa required by the beginner, 
Our Catalogue of “ Optical Lanterns and How 
to Use Them.“ і 
May we post you either or both of these? 
4l The “ Рори аг" Gaslicht or Bromide Post- 
f cards, Finest Quality, 26 рег тоо. 
Country customers, please note!—We send 
oods carriage paid, and refund money іп 
| | ull if articles are not as represented. 
Ix It’s the .. 
| Most Reliable, 
І Of the . . 
Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 
- Highest Speeds. The Popular Photographic Dealers, 
г Can be Purchased from апу Wholesale House. 460 & 466, HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 
W. KENNGOTT, PARIS. AUS OEE c PEST 
'Phone, 1720 North. 
| PRICE 6/- NET. fost Free. 
E by the late 
A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
z PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING— 
E Weeds and Rushes | Melton Meadows 
4 Recessional Fleeting and Far 
ы Niagara. 


ON PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, SIZE 15) by 11. 


. With a Biography of Мг, А, Horsley Hinton, Notes on his Photographic 
XE aims and ideals and a criticism of the Five Pictures, by A. Н. Blake, M.A, 
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OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. І 
We are prepared to take old Cameras in | 
part payment for New Cameras, Etc О! 
any make ; the difference іп price can be 

aid in cash or onan Extended Paymen: 

Bystem —acknowledged to be the mos 
liberal ever offered. 


Write for particulars, | 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


Service Photographic 
‚ Society, 
292 High Holborn.London vc 
THE SERVIOE COMPANY (LONDON), LIMITED. 


The NEW WRATTEN 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


(Buff Colour) 
is now ready, and will be sent post free on request. 


This booklet differs from the usual price list, and 
is designed to interest all photographers, amateur 
or professional, who desire to keep abreast of 
modern knowledge regarding matters photographic. 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., 


CROYDON. 


E- TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET, 
К: ADVERTISE IN 


С “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


BECK LENS EXCHANGE COUPON =. 
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KODAK FILM. 


It is the original roll-film and 


the best for rapidity, latitude, colour sensitiveness and uniformity. 


offers the. Kodak user the most perfect negative medium yet 


produced in the shape of roll-film. 


Look for the Device “М.С.” on the Carton. 
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p AS A NEWSPAPER. 


RODENSTOCK'S 


HELIGONAL Series F572. 


А fully corrected Double Anastigmat, giving three different foci. 


DAMES NEU UA Ты Тар, v? ЯГ 
D) — "Os aV AMD LIT Y BE IC 
Е 


QUARTER-PLATE. HALF-PLATE. WHOLE-PLATE. 
£1.,0.0 £6.5.0 £8.0.0 


SUPERB DEFINITION. NO AIR SPACES. 
Sole Agents— | 
i CHAS. ZIMMERMANN % CO. (Photographic); Ltd., 9 & 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, Е.С. 


WELLINGTON 
| BIROMUIDIE.. 


Recognised as the finest medium 
. . yet manufactured for 
ENLARGEMENTS and Contact Prints. 
| 
| 


Rapid. Extra-Rapid. 
Special Ultra-Rapid. 
^Orthochromatic. . . . 


A splendid combination of 
speed, colour sensitiveness, 
latitude, fine grain, and 
ease of manipulation. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Entries for Section Ill. of 
The Eastman Plate Competition 
will be received up to 


NOVEMBER 16th. 


PRIZES - £1 to £15. 
Particulars of all Dealers. 


KODAK, Ltd., London. 


PLATINO MATT; ORDINARY; CARBON; CANVAS; ENAMMO. 


Descriptive Booklet Gratis on application. 


| EFFIGIENT MATERIAL | 
FOR | XMAS CARDS. тола ONT: 
EFFECTIVE WORK. TEM MERGE P эв: у 


ROTARY SENSITISED XMAS POSTCARDS. 


METEOR PLATES | || Sef Тошок | энне || o address aides 010478 
$795 He M Bromide | OO Gaslight and Bromide, in 
SALON PLATES. P.O.P. | PACKETS 2-colour designs. 
400 H. & D All packets contain 12 cards, Р.О.Р. and Self-Toning, in 
' ; | Matt and Glossy, in all grades. one colour. 
SLIGHT Specimen designs on application. 
Бо L .AND BROMIDE PAPERS. Mention which grade required. 
BUY FROM YOUR DEALER, THE ROTARY PHOTO €0., Ltd,, Mootfields) Landon, Е.С. 


> GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 
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“M.C.C” ENLARGERS 


“ The Enlargers with 
the Reputation.” 
“Тһе Note of distinction 
which the cultured covet.” 


The very efforts which a retailer 
may make to convince you that 
any other Enlarger is just as good 
as ^ M.C.C." tell against him. 
His contention in favour of any 
other proves one thing and one 
thing alone—he admits 


“M.C.C. to be the 
Standard of 
Comparison. 

Write for our Booklet, “ Enlargers and Enlargin g, Post free. 


THE MIDLAND CAMERA CO, LTD, SLANEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DALLMEYER. 
PENRIC CAMERAS with STIGMATIC LENSES. 


Stigmatic Lens, Series 1L, in Shutter, 
К. | as Fitted to the 
The Penric Plate Camera. PENRIC CAMERAS. The Penric Roll-Film Camera. 


These cameras are much superior to any of the older models of portable or pocket cameras, in workmanship, design апа 
compactness, and when fitted with the celebrated DALLMEYER STIGMATIC Lenses leave absolutely nothing to be desired 


by the most exacting worker. Send for Camera Booklet, containing full particulars of price, size, weight, etc, 


J. Н. DALLMEYER, Ltd., » Road, Кезде. London, N.W. 
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THE CHESHIRE PLAIN. 


Hu ГЕ l , О, By Bertram Cox. 
Awarded First Price in the Ой and Bromotl Competition, 
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THE OLD PROFESSOR. By Dan DUNLOP 


Awarded Second Prize іп the“ Straight” Print Competition. 
This Picture has also been awarded а First Prise in the Thornton-Pickard Competition. 
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HERE will be found in most houses collections 
of articles which, though not of much account 
for immediate use, are yet not destroyed, and 
continue to fill up valuable space just because 
they may be of service some day, and so escape 
destruction in consequence of that pious hope. 

Every photographer has such a collection of old nega- 
tives. They represent old successes and failures, they 
recall old scenes and associations, they represent the 
expenditure of much time, labour, and capital, and so, 
though they are of no great present use, he hardly likes 
to destroy them, lest they should one day be use- 
ful and to the point in an exhibition or to illustrate an 
article. 

This is a wise proceeding if not carried too far. 

‚ Wise, first of all, because, although a particular nega- 

tive failed to render a print which charmed or convinced 
the owner, yet ‘if the same negative be seriously 
experimented with now it may yield up its secret. 
Perhaps added experience of subjects and ways of 
treating them has created the desire to make the very 
kind of picture which that negative is capable of yield- 
ing, but which the worker at the time he made the nega- 
tive had not the experience to recognise, or the eyes to 
see in his then stage of pictorial education. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, as the rough print from 
the old negative is studied and analysed, a portion 
before unrealised in its pictorial capabilities starts into 
life before the eye, and there imbedded in the larger 
composition is the gem which was really what charmed 
when the plate was exposed, though at the time the 
whole plate was filled and the smaller portion lost in it. 

It is, moreover, not every amateur that at the early 
Stages of his photographic career has every one of the 
printing processes under control, so as to be able to use 
whichever shall be most suitable to the negative he 
wishes to print from. Ап old negative which had failed 
to please when printed on the media he was then 


acquainted with or proficient in, may be induced to yield: 


a fine result when rendered, say, in carbon, a process 


trated), ath | i 
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which, it may be, the worker could not then use satisfac- 
torily. We mention carbon not because it is more diffi- 
cult if so difficult as other printing processes, but 
because there seems to be such an impression deep- 
rooted in the minds of ordinary amateurs. 

Those who use photographs in their press work will 
be very chary indeed of destroying old negatives. 
There is-hardly a negative which the pressman pos- 
sesses which may not some day by the march of events 
come into demand and have a monetary value. Апа 
yet it is fearsome to think of the piles of negatives of all 
sizes, from 15 by 12 to quarter-plate, with which our 
printing rooms are filled, and the flood of production 
goes on flowing year by year with alarming regularity. 
Something must be done towards destruction. 

Perhaps, first of all, those negatives which are found 
to be technically defective through scratches, broken 
corners, and cracked supports can be got rid of, pro- 
vided that these defects so injure the negative as to 
prevent its being of further use. Again, those nega- 
tives which have been the successes of the past, the 
medal winners, the reproduced press pictures, can, per- 
haps, after a few prints have been taken, meet their 
fate. Let us hope that our pictorial desires make us 
little inclined to keep these early efforts, though we may 
have a certain sentimental fondness for those early pic- 
tures whose honours were sweet. 

In this way the heaps will be somewhat reduced, but 
the residue will still fill us with despair. Тһе heaps are 
bad enough when we are settled for years in the same 
house, but when they have to be dragged about the 
country, guarded in transit, and unpacked on arrival 
the work involved is stupendous. 

Method is in this, as in all matters, our great help, 
and when transferring stocks of negatives from one 
house to another, the following plan may be followed 
with success, and, moreover, serves as a method of 
storage for all occasions. Тһе boxes in which the 
plates arrive are religiously preserved, and the nega- 
tives arranged in them according to subjects, localities, 
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etc. For example, genre subjects, portraits, Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk, clouds, and so on. Some boxes in 
which Tate's cube sugar is delivered to grocers are 
procured at a cost of 2d. or 3d. each; thev are about 
2 feet square or more, and will, when standing on 
their end against the wall, hold along the front from 
twenty to thirty boxes of whole or half plate nega- 
tives standing on their sides like books on a library 
shelf. Оп the ends of the boxes facing outward the 
name and subject labels are attached, so that finding 
a box of negatives of a particular subject is like looking 
for a volume on one's bookshelf. 

If a small wooden shelf be made and placed behind 
the front row of boxes (there is plenty of depth for the 
purpose), a second row of boxes standing back from 
and above the first can be placed on each box. These 
sugar boxes stand side bv side or one on the top of the 
other, and being all the same size fit closely, take up 
little room, and the tops mav be used for cameras, 
p:inting frames, and articles in general and frequent use. 


БЕС THE 


A Pictorial Combine. 

Apparently a Yankee pictorial 
photography trust, or combine, 
intends trying to corner exhibi- 
tion displays in London, and also 
‘t in the large home cities," what- 
ever the latter designation may mean. Тһе organising secretary 
is Mr. Lewis L. Roush, late of 578, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
who is, however, now *'lccated in London," where he has а 
studio for the production of those elegant hybrids known as 
* photo drawings," which, as a rule, combine the vices of two 
distinctly disassociated branches of graphic expression, and 
embody few or none of the virtues of either. In ‘‘ the spring- 
time, the merry ring time,” but not the Linked Ring time, Mr. 
Roush, presumably backed up by his best-known countrymen, 
threatens to ‘‘ present attractively in an ‘ open room ’ the newest 
of the new results," which are, however, to be °‘ connected in 
some definite way with the oldest of ancient principles under- 
lying decorative art." Those who are, “іп the real sense of the 
term,” amateurs are invited to take a hand in the deal. 


Low-Water Mark. 


One of the minor incidents of the two leading exhibitions which 
have just closed was the rejection by the Royal Photographic 
Society's hanging committee of ‘‘ Low Water, Whitby." What 
makes this particularly noteworthy is that the photograph in 
question was the one and only print sent into the above exhibi- 
tion by W. К. Bland, who himself formed one of the committce 
that rejected this vision of mist. It is probably an instance 
of the old advice of °° horses for courses." Although the 
К. P. S. managed to swallow Arthur Marshall's ‘* Chestnuts,” 
it was, I believe, accomplished with a very wry face. At tho 
Salon, where, this year at least, the embryonic and the fantastic 
took first place, Mr. Bland’s print would, no doubt, have been 
received with open arms. Some years ago I tried the R. P. S. 
with some “ out and outers " of the Steichen-cum-White order, 
which were, I think, even worse in their disregard cf the normal 
than is “ Low Water." But the hanging committee evidently 
thought I was trying to humbug them. 


Only by Courtesy. 


Some amateurs, in the innccence cf their hearts, fancy that 
nct only 15 the camera, so to speak, monarch of all it surveys, but 
that its /ocus standi is one the title to which is what the lawvers 
call “ unimpeachable.” The photographer sticks up his tripod 
in some sequestered lane, cr on a side-walk of a cathedral town; 
or, perhaps in the very centr? of that human vortex, Trafalgar 
"quare, in the firm belief that he is well within his right in 
doing so. Ав matter of fact he has no right whatever of erect- 
ing a tripcd, and can спіу do so on sufferance. This was con- 
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In the case of 15 bv 12 negatives, and the sizes above 
whole-plate, they are placed on their sides without 
boxes, some particularlv valuable ones being enclosed 
in paper bags, and the others between, and if they are 
not packed too closely can be turned over like the leaves 
of a book when any particular negative is wanted. The 
different classes of subjects are kept apart bv cards, 
which protrude slightlv from the mass of negatives, and 
indicate the subjects to be found in the negatives to the 
right of the card, so that the number of negatives to be 
looked over in a search for any particular one 16 greatly 
curtailed. А catalogue of the boxes and their contents 
completes the scheme. 

Like all old friends, we are loth to part with anv of 
them. One never knows when even the least apparently 
useful one may be wanted; but there is a limit of space 
in most homes bevond which one cannot go, and when 
that is reached, after order has been evolved out of 
confusion, there is a limit at which destruction must 
begin and a clearance must be made. 


| - 
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clusively established in a law ccurt at Smethwick а few days 
ago, when a photographer, who had planted his camera on a foct 
path, and who had the apparatus knccked over by three mis- 
chievous factory girls, who laughed at the damage which they 
had done, was told by the magistrate that as he had no right 
to obstruct the foctpath, the summons against these over- 
exuberant young wcmen must b2 dismissed. 


Debased Exhibitions. 


How much longer is amateur photography to be explcited by 
irresponsible and unauthorised busvbodies? Ав if the ‘* ten- 
minute °° Congress were not bad enough by itself, it was fol. 
lowed by an astoundingly deplorable exhibition of snap-shots 
which were mainly miss-fires, and which, during the last days of 
the Franco-British Exhibition were shown in that dreary cham- 
ber of failures, the (ongress Hall. When I visited it on one 
fine afternoon the only other occupants of the room were a fat 
and weary woman who was “ tidying up " half a dozen fractious 
children, and a young couple who—apparently amateurs—were 
having fits of laughter at the amazing examples of almost every- 
thing that is bad which were embodied in some of the quarter- 
plates, of which size the majority of the pgints consisted. But 
it is no laughing matter that any one should dare to put forward 
at an exhibition of this character such a collection of photo- 
graphs purporting to be reasonably representative of the average 
of attainment cf the British amateur. 


More Howlers. 

Му invitation to a “howler” bee has brought forth several 
authentic cases from gentle readers. Пете are two:—A friend of 
the writer started photography, and his first print was made on 
bromide paper. This is how he followe.] the instructions. He filled 
the printing frame carefully in the dark rcc m, then exposed to a 
gas flame for the time recommended. He then opened the frame, 
and, seeing the paper was still blank, gave it another exposure. 
Stil no image. Altogether, he gave that piece of bromide paper 
about fifteen minutes’ exposure, not counting the incidental ex- 
posures when he was examining it. He finally thought he would 
have a shot at developing—and was somewhat surprised at the 
beautiful night effect obtained. The writer of the second ‘howler " 
says: “А friend of mine who has recently taken up photography 
asked me what was wrong with one of his first negatives, which, 
greatly daring, he had exposed in a railway carriage (I will do him 
the justice to sav that it was not in motion), hoping to secure a par- 
trait of some chums seated therein. The landscape visible through 
the open window was distinct enough, the rest was blur. After a 
hint that he was still too inexperienced to attempt subjects of this 
sort, I asked him at what number of feet he had set the focussing 
scale, and found the lens had been working at infinity, but he had 
been sure it would be all right, “as it was òeautifuliy sharp тт 
the finder.” 177% 
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VIII.—THE THEORY OF THE 


HE white light of the sun, as we receive it here, 
consists of a mixture of various colours, into 
which it can be split up by means of a prism or 
diffraction grating. Тһе undulations of the 

ether which produce the sensation of light are of vary- 
ing wave-length, the red rays having a much longer 
wave-length than the violet; they are also least refracted 
in their passage through a prism. The visible spec- 
trum may be divided into three main portions, blue- 
violet, green, and orange, the latter including all the 
orange and red rays. Тһе wave-lengths are approxi- 


mately as follows :— 
Wave-lengths of rays are 


Blue-violet region..from 473,800 to 174,800 A.U. 
Green region ... ,, A=4,800 to 475,800 A.U. 
Orange region ... ,, ХА-5,800 to \ =7,000 АЛ). 


The most usual unit of measurement is the Angstróm 
unit (A.U.), which is a ten-millionth of a millimetre; it 
will thus be seen that the wave-lengths are extremely 
minute, whilst, of course, the velocity with which a 
ray of light travels is enormous. 

The chemical energy of the spectrum is chiefly in the 
ultra-violet and violet region, but this may be because 
the measurements of its energy have been made more 
especially by means of chemical substances which absorb 
rays of the shorter wave-lengths. It is quite certain, 
at any rate in photographic work, that by making the 
chemical substances absorb light of greater wave-length, 
such light will also exhibit considerable chemical energy. 

The process of orthochromatism is, in fact, to make 
a plate sensitive to all the visible regions of the spec- 
trum by rendering the silver bromide in the emulsion 
absorbent of light of all colours. Certain aniline dyes, 
such as erythrosin, will stain the sensitive silver salts 
so that they are affected by green rays of light almost 
as readily as by blue-violet. 

We may diverge here for a moment to mention the 
theory of the dark-room lamp. Ruby light was origin- 
ally used to illuminate the dark-room because it pos- 
sessed what was considered the least chemical energy. 
Had the red rays possessed the maximum chemical 
energy, we should have employed a blue or violet dark- 
room lamp. Recent experience has shown, however, 
that the minimum of colour-sensitiveness is almost 
invariably in the green region, and it is especially notice- 
able in plates which possess great sensitiveness that 
they are rather susceptible to red rays, green being far 
preferable for use with them.  Safe-lights are best pre- 
pared by coating pieces of glass with a plain neutral 
solution of gelatine (any acidity being neutralised by 
adding ammonia), and when these are dry, staining 
them in aniline dye solutions. Thus one glass so stained 
with aurantia and another with naphthol green will, if 
bound together, give a suitable safe-light. Тһе depth 
of staining is best judged by means of a small direct- 
Vision or other spectroscope; the light transmitted should 
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be that between 5,500 A.U. and 6,000 to 6,200 A.U. А 
safe-light for use with orthochromatic plates chiefly 
sensitised for green-yellow may be prepared with 
aurantia and methyl violet; the former ‘‘ cuts out ” all 
the ultra-violet, violet and blue, whilst the latter only 
transmits the violet and the deep ruby rays; the two 
combined thus transmit merely a narrow band in the 
deep red. 

To return, however, to the colour-sensitive plate. 
There are three types of such a plate; one is sensitised 
specially for the greenish-yellow region, usually by the 
powerful dye erythrosin; another is specially sensitised 
for the red region—chiefly for use in three-colour photo- 
graphy for making rapid exposures through the red 
filter; the third type is the panchromatic, sensitive to the 
whole spectrum. 

If we take a slow ordinary plate, and place it in a 
very weak solution of the dye for two or three minutes, 
then rinse it thoroughly in plain water, and dry it, it 
may be used subsequently as a colour-sensitive plate. 
The '' bathing," etc., should be done in scrupulously 
clean dishes, in as little suitable light as possible, and 
the drying should be done in a warm, dry atmosphere, 
as rapidly as is convenient. Тһе following are three 
typical dye solutions for bathing :— 


A.—Erythrosin (1 :100 solution) ......... I С.С 
Water ice niin дамы ты dete ы БНТ 100 С.С 
AMMONIA, солы орыта ыны I с.с. 


Filter before use. This renders the plate sensitive to 
the yellow-green, with a maximum of about = 5,400. 
B.—Pinachrome, or homocol (1 :1,000 


alcoholic solution) .................. 2 C.C 
МУ ir D IOO C.C 
AMMONIA. << алалы тестен I C.C. 


This renders the plate sensitive to the whole spectrum 
as far as about 176,500, or further on prolonged 
exposure. 

C.—Pinacyanol (1 :1,000 alcoholic soln.) $ c.c. 

Water IOO C.C. 
This gives a minimum of sensitiveness in the green, 
and a maximum іп the red. 

The simplest way of determining the effect of a dye 
on a plate is to expose the bathed plate to the spec- 
trum. А small spectograph, such as that supplied by 
Messrs. Penrose (Tallent) or by Sanger-Shepherd 
will be found exceedingly useful if dyes are to be tested 
to any extent. By photographing the spectrum of the 
arc, in which certain metallic salts are burnt, it is easy 
to obtain a negative with several lines of known wave- 
length, which will serve as a useful guide to the nega- 
tives of the plate tests. From a number of known 
lines one can draw a scale giving the position of the 
wave-lengths throughout the spectrum, which can be 
placed over the negatives when examined. The exact 
region of a band of sensitiveness can thus be readily 
determined. 
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LICHE FIELD CATH EDRAL. 


ы “Of all the cathedral churches of England, Lichfield тау be said to be the most lov elv. 
more magnificent ; 
of construction and appearance, Lichfield may rightly claim t» take the foremost place.” 


indeed, this is the smallest of them all—grander, or 


Te cathedral of Lichfield, as it at present stands, is entirely 
in the Early English and Decorated stvles, having been 
built in the 13th and 14th centuries. <A great deal of damage 
was done to the building during the sieges and sackings of 
the close during the Civil War. 

When Bishop Hackett was appointed to the see, a year after 
the Restoration, the central spire was lying in ruins over the 
chapter-house and choir, the roof was broken in, and the pave- 
ments completely destroyed. After eight years of strenuous 
work, the bishop succeeded in restoring the cathedral to the 
state in which it was before the outbreak of the war. 


a LICHFIELD. 


MINSTER тоо. 


The principal view points аге : — 

8 a.m. View of the cathedral from the east end of Stowe Pcol, 
with reflections. | 

No. 1, 8.30 a.m. South entrance to cathedral and exterior 
monuments. Another monument will be found at A. 

No. 2, 9 алп. Тһе choir, looking west. 

No. 3, 9.30 a.m. Тһе nave, looking west. 

10 a.m. View of cathedral spires from the south side of the 
Minster Pool. 

No. 4, 11 a.m. The choir, looking east. 


Хо. 5, 11.30 a.m. The entrance to the chapter-house. Interior 
of same. 
No. 6, 12 noon. The reredos. 


Other cathedrals are larger— 
but for simple beauty, for charm, for delicacy 
--А. B. CLIFTON. 


No. 7, 12.30 p.m. Тһе Ladv Chapel. 


No. 8, 12. 45 pm. “Тһе Sleeping Children," reputed to be 
Chantrev's masterpiece. 
No. 9, 1 p.m. Bishop Ryvder'ss monument, one of Chantrev's 


latest works. 
No. 10, 1.15 p.m. South choir aisle, looking east. 
looking west, showing the minstrels' gallery. 
No. 11, 1.30 p.m. Dean Howard's monument. 
No. 12, 1.45 p.m. Тһе north choir aisle. 


The same, 


No. 13, 2 p.m. The entrance to the chapter-house vestibule 
Хо. 14, 2.15 p.m. The nave, looking east. 
No. 15, 2.30 p.m. The font. 
No. 16, 245 p.m. The western 
entrance. 
w amdmm-:' No. 17, 3 p.m. The south-west door. 
No. 18, 3.30 p.m. View of the 


cathedral from the north-west. 
No. 19, 3.45 p.m. and later. The 

north door. 

Other subjects in the city are Dr. 
Johnson's house, St. Mary's Church, 
St. John’s Hospital, doorway о! 
house in Dam Street outside of 
which Lord Brooke was shot during 
the siege bv Dumb Dyott, according 
to the inscription. In the afterncon 
a view of St. Chad's Church, with 
reflections іп Stowe Pool, can b? 
obtained. St. Chad's well is close 
by. Erasmus Darwin's House іп 
Beacon Street, The Minors School 
in Bore Street, and Dr. Johnson’s 
Monument in Market Place are also 
afterncon work. Dr. Johnson's chair 
is still in its original position at the 
" Three Crowns Hotel." 

Permission to photograph can be 
obtained from the Dean or Canon in 
residence. Members о! affiliated 
societies can obtain permission upon 
production of the Red Book to the 
head verger. 

The cathedral services on week- 
days are:—Lady Day to Michael- 
Michael- 


mas, 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. ; 
mas to Lady Day, 10.30 a.m. ага 
4 p.m. 


While Lichfield City Station, on a branch line from Burtcn 
to Birmingham, is near the cathedral, the L. and N. W. 
main ling station (Trent Valley) is 14 miles distant, but “buses 
meet all the principal trains. Connecting trains run at times 
from the station above the main line to the City Station. 


[Ih s unique se ‘es of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedral: and 
Abb-ys deals with the best times and points ol view for securing the most 
ріс: өгізі results, and have been supplicd by leadiag architec:ural pho- 
tographer.. The followin: bav: already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, 
R msev, Peter bore ugh, Abbeydore, Truro Cros land, Llar: дай; Маі теѕоигу, 
Westmins‘er, Exeter, Jerpoint, Rochester, Glastonbury, Salsbury, Fres 
numbers containing these can be obtained from the office of this paper. The 
series will be continued until every cathedral апа abbey of pictorial 
importance in the United Kingdom has been dea!t with.] 
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tion of considerable importance when viewed from 
M. L. Mathet’s point of view, who, in a small book 
just published entitled ** Traitement des Résidues Photo- 
graphiques,"* draws up the following table showing “ where 
the silver goes." 
Considering тоо parts of silver in albumenised paper, here 
is what happens to them during the various manipula- 
tions :— 


d | “НЕ treatment of photographic residues assumes a posi- 


The finished proof contains ..................... 3% 
Draining papers, filte 5, clippings, etc: ... 796 
Washing water before toning .................. 5096 
Fixing (Dat, ee c 30-3596 
Washing after fixing  ........................... 596 


These results were furnished as long ago as 1864 by MM. 
Davanne and Girard, in their “ Recherches sur les Epreuves 
Positives." 

As M. Mathet goes on to observe, something like 20 per 
cent. only of the silver originally contained in the ordinary 
plate or sheet of paper is present in the finished image; 80 
per cent. therefore goes to waste, unless resort be taken to 
some means of collecting the residues. 

Obviously, from the above table, it is the washing water 
before toning and the hypo bath in the case of printing-out 
papers which deserve treatment, whilst, with plates, the 
fixing bath alone need concern the amateur. Even then onlv 


* Charles Meudel, Paris. 
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those who are fairly large users of material will find it pay 
them, but dealing with residues is an instructive branch of 
chemical technics. 

Of the total quantity of silver bromide, says M. Mathet, 
which exists on a dry plate, a fifth at most is reduced by the 
developer, the rest being dissolved by the fixing bath. If 
the exhausted fixing bath—and the first washing water if 
desired—be put into a tub or earthenware vessel, in which 
some large strips of copper or zinc are suspended, these will 
precipitate the silver into the metallic state. The metal sheets 
should be brushed every one or two days. The deposited 
silver may either be collected and sent away as it is, or it may 
be subjected to purification. 

In the case of the washing waters of P.O.P., hydrochloric 
acid may be added to precipitate silver chloride; this deposits 
slowly, and may be sent to the refiner, unless matters be 
carried a stage further, as follows : — Тһе silver chloride may 
be well washed (by stirring it up with water, allowing to 
settle, and then syphoning off or decanting the clear liquid), 
and sulphuric acid and water are then mixed with it; in the 
thin liquor so prepared strips of zinc are introduced. Nascent 
hydrogen is produced by the action of the acid on the zinc, 
and the silver chloride is reduced, the metal deposited having 
a greyish appearance and being in a fine state of division. 
The deposited silver can alwavs be disposed of to the silver 
refiner, but it may be converted into a “ button " by heating 
in a crucible, if desired, and so reduced in size and made 
more convenient for transit. 
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t GLYCERINE METHODS OF CONTROL IN 
; PLATINUM PRINTING. 


——b» MADISON PHILLIPS. 


[The popularity of the platinotype process appears to be stronger than ever among pictorial workers who favour the production 
of “straight " prints, i.e., prints that are not manipulated to any extent in their production, but give faithful rendering of the tones 


in the negative. 


beautiful and permanent process in the same manner as that adopted in pigment printing? " 


From time to time, however, the question is asked by beginners: “ Is it not possible to ‘ control ’ prints in this 


Control in platinum printing can be 


conducted in more than one way, but the most frequently used is that known as the glycerine method. Several articles have been 
written on the subject, and the following notes from the Photo Era will be found to epitomise the procedure in a practical manner 
that should be of considerable use to all readers, and supply the information desired by several correspondents.—ED.] 


HE most successful method of local development 

in platinotype printing by which the photo- 

grapher can make his pictures represent more 

or less than has been recorded on the plate—in 
fact, just what he desires—is that in which the developer 
is diluted with glycerine and applied with a brush. Here 
one finds an almost unlimited scope for artistic and 
individualistic interpretation of the subject, and the 
worker of artistic temperament and  manipulative 
capacity can make his finished prints practically as 
complete an expression of his ideas as if he had actually 
created the picture. Accentuating here, subordinating 
there, and at times almost, if not quite, obliterating 
superfluous portions, he works much as does the crea- 
tive painter. In this article, however, it is not the 
intention of the writer to consider the artistic problems 
involved ; those must be assumed by the photographer 
who makes use of the technical methods here suggested. 
Those, however, who are familiar with the use of the 
brush in water-colour or in oil will, after a few trials, 
be rewarded with success. 


In the platinum process the familiar yellow image seen 
after printing is only a provisional one in iron, since 
light has no effect upon the platinum salt in the sensi- 
tive coating. Development replaces the iron image 
with one of metallic platinum in like proportion with 
respect to gradation. Тһе provisional iron image 15 
completely soluble in the hydrochloric acid clearing- 
bath, so that any portion of the image, no matter how 
deeply printed, will, if not acted upon by the developer, 
wash out in the clearing-bath. Now it has been found 
that glycerine furnishes a physical protection from the 
developer. In other words, a developer containing 
glycerine acts more slowlv than a normal solution, and 
the greater the proportion of glycerine, the slower the 
development. The application of this principle is of 
value for four principal purposes :— | 

(1) To vignette. 

(2) To check development in certain portions of the 
picture, in order to subdue too great strength or to 
emphasise other portions. 

(3) To entirely obliterate certain portions. 
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(4) To retard the development of over-timed prints 
instead of using a weak developer. 

With respect to the first case, it should be remem- 
bered that the vignette is a thing to be used with dis- 
cretion, since it is adapted to comparatively few sub- 
jects. Іп portraiture, where only the head and 
shoulders are developed, delicate, dainty effects аге 
obtainable particularly appropriate for pictures of chil- 
dren and young women, as shown by the frontispiece 
this month. It is also productive of a sketchy decora- 
tive treatment, which is frequently pleasing in land- 
scape and marine work, and is well adapted for 
decorating postcards and other objects of a more 
permanent nature. 

A sheet of heavy glass will be required to work on, 
and over it spread some glycerine with a flat rubber- 
bound camel's-hair brush. Lay the print on this, face 
up, and see that it remains flat; now pour some 
glvcerine оп the face of the print and spread 
it thoroughly with the brush. After it has been 
allowed to soak in two or three minutes, remove 
any superfluous liquid with photographic blotters. Now 
coat with glycerine a second time, and in a minute or 
two blot off the glvcerine on those portions of the print 
which require the most development. А solution con- 
taining equal parts of developer and glycerine is ге- 
quired and should be applied to the blotted portions Gi 
the print with a round, rubber-bound camel's-hair brush 
about the size of a lead-pencil. 

The mode of treatment is to work graduallv outward 
into the portions of the print requiring but little depth. 
Development will be slow, and it is essential that it be 
so in order that full control may be had. When the 
image is started it may be brought up more quickly 
with glycerine one part, developer three parts ; but this 
applies only to portions requiring full development. 

When апу portion has acquired sufficient. strength 
remove the solution with a blotter and coat with pure 
glycerine. This checks development so that the worker 
mav devote his attention to other portions requiring 
further treatment. The first few prints made in this 
way will probably be failures, but after a little practice 
a large proportion of successful prints will be secured. 

Тһе thing to remember is to take plenty of time and 
use the developer sparingly. Тһе brush should not 
contain more than enough solution to moisten the spot 
to which it is applied. When the development is com- 
plete the print should be removed to the usual hydro- 
chloric acid clearing-bath and swabbed over carefully 
in the solution on both sides with a tuft of cotton. This 
prevents further development under the glvcerine before 
the acid penetrates the print, and is a step which applies 
to all four applications of glycerine development here 
treated. The portions of the image protected by the 
glycerine and not acted upon by the developer will, of 
course, dissolve in the clearing-bath, leaving white 
paper. | 

In portrait vignetting most of the undesirable. por- 
tions of the image тау be obliterated in the printing ; 
in fact, the completed vignette may be made in this 
wav. The best results, however, are usuallv obtained 
bv obliterating most of the undesirable image in 
printing and depending upon the application of 
glvcerine as described above to secure proper gradation 
of the vignette. In printing, a mask a little larger 
than the image required should be placed over the 
printing-frame and a serrated mask should be held 
about half an inch from the negative. When the 
printing is almost finished take awav the serrated mask 
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and allow the action of the light to proceed without it. 

The second application of glycerine development, by 
means of which prints from faulty negatives may be im- 
proved and any portion of the image treated separately 
according to the result desired, is effected exactly the 
same as the first, unless the modifications required are 
slight and of a simple nature. If so, the portions to 
be checked may be coated with developer three parts, 
glycerine one part, and the print immersed in the normal 
developer until the checked portions reach proper 
strength. Оп the other hand, if intricate brush- 
development is desirable, the proportion of glycerine 
mav be increased up to ten parts to one of developer. 
Such a course causes development to proceed very 
slowly, giving ample time for careful and thoughtful 
work, and prevents the formation of lines on the print 
or spreading of the developer. This method is à 
favourite one for treating prints from negatives having 
too dense skies. Іп printing, the sky is brought to the 
desired depth, so that the clouds, if there be anv, appear 
to full advantage, and in development the remainder 
of the print is held in check to prevent it developing too 
dark. 

The third application opens up a field much wider 
than that of vignetting, and which is entered success- 
fully only bv those who have become adept in glycerine 
manipulation. Perhaps it is better, after all, to work 
upon the negative in order to obliterate unessential o- 
jects rather than upon the print, although such a cours 
should not be pursued without experience, else a valu- 
able negative may be ruined. 

To successfully work upon the negative is a very 
difficult matter, although those who know how, often 
make contrary statements. Тһе chief advantage o! 
glvcerine development is that if failure results in earh 
attempts one still has recourse to the unharmed nega 
tive. Тһе patient and skilful worker, however, can br 
means of glycerine hold back development in certain 
portions to make them match the tone of adjacent por 
tions, thus obliterating some objectionable dark object. 
or if the object is a light one he can obliterate all detail 
from the undesirable portion and later fill in the spact 
dexterously with a wash of water-colour. 

In either case there is great likelihood of complete 
success if papers of rough texture are used. Then. 
again, there are times when lines and masses, which 
are not in the negative at all, may be added to t 
picture to advantage, and it is wonderful what a cleve! 
worker can do in this respect by glycerine methods 
It mav or may not be advisable to coat the print with 
pure glycerine at the outset, and the portions of the 
image to be retained mav be treated with the norme 
developer or а solution containing one-fourth glycerme 
AM this must be determined bv the individual worker, 
since all depends upon the character of the efec 
desired. ' 

As to the fourth method, there is no doubt about ! 
being the best wav to retard the development of an over 
timed print, for dilution with water often causes grant 
lation of the print. Prints which have gone so far as 10 
actually print out may often be saved by using a solution 
containing equal parts of glycerine and the developer 
This is best applied to the print with a broad, rubber 
bound camel's-hair brush, and care should be taken the! 
it is evenly done and the pores of the paper filled. \\ - 
(һе desired tone has been reached the print should » 
transferred to the clearing-bath as usual. If the T. 
is only a little overtimed, one part of glycerine 10 fou 
parts of developer will be sufficient. 
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ІУ.-ЕОҚ THE LANTERN LECTURER. 


SPECIAL TO ‘' THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


The first part of this series appeared in the issue for October 20, and dealt with the Preparation of the Lecture. 
The second part was “ Chiefly Concerning the Manner of Speaking and Delivery," and was given in the issue for 
October 27. Last week the subject was the Preparation of a Demonstration, and the present article concludes the 


serles. 


HE fundamental fact for the lecturer to recognise is 
T that he has to engage the attention of a number of 

people in a darkened room, partly by means of his talk 
and partly by means of the pictures projected on the screen. 
Therefore, from start to finish there should be a fairly close 
connection between these two parts of the entertainment, so 
that no special effort is required by the assembly to look and 
to listen at the same time. 

Although the arranging of the screen, lantern, seats, etc., 
is no part of the lecturer's function, yet if his audience are 
so placed that they cannot both see and hear comfortably, 
he will have a handicap from the start. Therefore, unless 
he is well assured that these matters will receive adequate 
attention from the hon. sec. of any society that he may be 
visiting, he will be wise in being in the lecture-room some 
little time before the proceedings commence, so that he 
may offer a few hints upon any matter of this kind that 
may have escaped attention. 

Make а Good Start. 

It is desirable to start to time and to start well. By 
starting well I mean catching the ear of the audience with 
the first sentence. How this may be done greatly depends 
upon the nature of the subject. It is well to strike a key- 
note of the subject right away by stating a fact which is 
not likely to be known to many of the audience. If you 
are good at telling a skort story, and have one especially 
appropriate, it may serve to put the audience e» rapport with 
you and your subject. 

What to Avoid. 

In connection with this matter there are a few common 
mistakes which may be mentioned, so that they may be 
avoided. For instance, do not begin with a long apology, 
either for yourself, your subject, or your slides. Do not 
start off with a ‘‘dry-as-dust " historical account of a 
building you are about to describe. If that is required at 
all, then administer the historic part tn small pillule doses, 
and let the remarks have some sort of connection with the 
slide which is on the screen at the moment. 

When Using a Map or Plan. 

If the lecture is one of the travel talk kind often a map 
is useful for showing the position of the region visited or 
route taken. If a map be shown, take care that the names 
of the places be legible to all in the room, and let a route 
or boundary be clearly marked. For this purpose a red ink 
line drawn on the slide may prove useful. 

Unless you are lucky enough to possess a large-scale map, 
with names printed in bold tvpe, it will be better to draw 
your own sketch map on a sheet of card, putting in only 
such names and features as are really necessary for the 
evening discourse, and photograph that. Similarly as re. 
gards a ground plan of a building, it is far more important 
to show a few parts clearly than many details in barely 
visible lines. In such cases the audience don’t want to 
bother about great accuracy, but merely get the salient 
points in mind. 

Avoid Guide-book Talk 
as far as possible, for it is on the cards that some of the 
audience have already read the book from which you have 
compiled your notes. '' When in doubt leave it out” is here 
--ав on many, other occasions—a good rule. Too many 
names, dates, and such like details are apt to confuse 
rather than interest your audience. 
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Value of Frequent Pauses. 

It is not every one who can look at a picture on the screen 
and take in long sentences. Therefore cut your sentences 
short and make plenty of short pauses, so that the ear can 
have a moment’s rest while the eye is engaged. 


Have the Slides in Order. 


That is to say, not only in good order as regards spotting, 
binding, free from  finger-marks, etc. but in proper 
sequence, i.e., duly numbered, the numbers corresponding 
with those in the MS. notes—if notes are used. If they are 
thus properly numbered, it then becomes a comparatively 
simple matter to correct a mistake if by chance the 
lanternist picks up a slide in wrong order. Otherwise it is 
a case of “ No, not that one, the one with man and two 
dogs." 

Changing Slides. 


The best of all ways of signalling is perhaps the silent 
electric signal which the lecturer can touch at the required 
moment. Among objectionable methods I may mention 
that of banging the floor with the pointer, making an 
irritating clicking noise with an instrument of torture, 
presumably designed to annoy people with nerves, flashing 
a red light from the reading lamp, which everyone in the 
room, except perhaps the lanternist, can easily see, or calling 
бог the slide by number, or “ Next slide, please.” 


Reading Lamp. 


If this be used, it must be so placed that the reader can 
see his MS. easily, but the lamp must be efficiently shielded 
from the audience. 


The Reflector. 


It may not be known to every lecturer that he can get 
a mirror, something like a shaving mirror, which can be 
attached to the lecture desk, and so placed that he can sce 
the screen while his back is towards it, so that he can face 
his audience all the time. 


The Pointer. 


It is customary to use a light bamboo fishing-rod or some- 
thing of that kind. While this has the advantage of light- 
ness, it is often not by any means sufficiently thick enough 
to be visible to those at some distance from the screen. 
Again, its elasticity often causes it to emit a nasty, scratchy 
noise whenever the lecturer is trying to steady its quivering 
end against the screen. Then again, while the lecturer and 
front row people may be able to see where its fine-pointed end 
is, Others further away probably fail to do so. To prevent 
this confusion, it is a good and practical plan to fix on 
to the end of the rod a small black °“ pompon " or wool 
ball, about two inches in diameter. Or an effective substitute 
may be made with the aid of a piece of cottonwool and black 
cloth. This black spot will be seen at once by everyone in 
the room. 

Finally, 

do not be too long. It is better to make your lecture too 
short than too long. Many lantern-slide makers are enthusi- 
asts, and are very apt to show too many slides at one sitting 
—a fault to be avoided, the more especially when they are 
all the same kind of thing, e.g., architecture, Alpine views, 
flowers, etc. Always wind up with one or two extra good 
slides. 
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ON ТИЕ ARUN. 
This picture was exhibit:d at the Watford Camera Club's exhibition; also а” the exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera Club now open. 


THE PORTSMOUTH CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE twenty-first annual exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera 


Club (formerly known as the Southsea Photographic 
Society) was opened at 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth, on Mon- 
day in last week. In quality and quantity the exhibits at this 
exhibition are well up to the average, and the show is un- 
doubtedly the strongest of the three instituted by the Southsea, 
Hove, and Southampton Societies, and should do much to raise 
the status of pictorial photography in the first naval seaport, as 
well as materially assist the already strong position occupied 
by the Portsmouth Camera Club. Every photographer in the 
district should certainly join the club, and participate in the 
many advantages it offers, as there are few societies in the 
kingdom so well equipped in the matter of fine accommodation. 
When it is stated that the premises of the club are sufficiently 
commodious to comfortablv house an annual exhibition of the 
size and importance of the present one, their extent can be 
ganged. Upwards of soo exhibits are on view, and these are 
well displayed on the walls and on screens, and in no wav inter. 
fere with the smaller rooms, which are used for lantern pur- 
poses. Тһе club should again rank as the leading asscciation 
of its kind in the South of England. 

The present exhibition. includes work by the leading pic- 
torialists in the United. kingdom, and the loan collection is a 
notable спе. 

The judge (F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) made the following 
awards : 


THE WATFORD CAMERA 


ПЕ Watford Camera Club, in taking the handsome dancing 

hall at Buck's Restaurant, Watford, for their sixth annual 
exhibition, have made а good move, and an excellent display 
of pictures is considerably enhanced bv the eminently suitable 
environment. The pictures in the members’ classes show a dis- 
tinct advance on those in. previous shows, beth in conception 
and execution, and the general average of the entire exhibition 
is distinctly higher. The members appear to have worked hard 
and well, and the results as exhibited show the keen interest 
taken bv the executive of this go-ahead club. The judge (F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) made the following awards :—(A) Cham- 
pion Class : Gilt plaque, L. J. Steele. Open Classes : (B) land- 
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The Traill-Tavlor Memorial Lecture.— The title of the lectur? 
to be given by E. Wandersleb, Ph.D., at 66, Russell Square, on 
Novembr. 17, will be “Тһе Regulation of the Кау in 
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Гү С.Н IlgwiTT, Р.В PS. 


ОРЕХ Crassks.— (Class A (pictorial work): Vases awarded to 
Oscar Hardee, Mrs. С. A. Barton, 5. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., Н. 
woode, A. Taylor, A. W. Ward, L. J. Steele, Mrs. E. Peake ; 
hon. mention to Aubrey Harris, Bertram Cox, €. H. Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S., Н. W. W. McAnally, Mrs. С. A. Barton, Graystone 
Bird, H. Jacob, A. Murray, E. W. G. Burden, A. W. Walburn, 
B. €. Wickison, Dan Dunlop, 5. Dawe, W. €. 5. Ferguson. 
Class B. (lantern slides): Vases awarded to J. Nemirowsky, 
A. G. Thistleton ; hen. mention to V. E. Morris, F. A. Tinker, 
A. Tavlor, P. D. Prior. 

MEMBERS! CLASSES.—Silver medal given by the Editor of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. for the best picture in the members’ classes, 
S. Dawe. Class € (Champion Class): Vases awarded to S. 
Dawe, L. J. Steele; hon. mention to А. W. Ward, L. J. Steele. 
Class D (portraiture and figure studis.): Vase awarded to А. 
Debenham. (lass E (landscape, river or marine subjects) : Vases 
awarded to W. Stimson, Dr. W. K. Hopkins, R.N., F. J. Law- 
ton, M. W. Cliffe; hon. mention to Dr. W. К. Hopkins, R.N., 
A. J. Luke, W. H. Barrell, Dr. W. К. Hopkins, R.N. Class F 
(architecture) : Vases awarded to W. Н. Barrell, W. Н. Dugan; 
hon. mention to W. Н. Barrell (2). Class G (Novicesi : \ axes 
awarded to Col. A. Curran, W. E. Tanner: hen. mention to W. 
E. Tanner, Col. A. Curran. Class H (lantern slides) : Vase 
awarded to F. J. Lawton; hon. mention to J. €. Thomsen, Canon 
Mason. 


--- — ہے - — 


CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 
Edmends: brenz>, J. Walton. (€) 


scape, silver medal, W. J. 

Figure : silver, Aubrey Harris: bronzo, Miss F. С. Vandamm. 
(D) Architecture, etc. : silver, €. IH. Hewitt, F.R.P.S.: bronze, 
W. J. Edmonds ; special mention, Capt. W. J. Stemm. (E) Lan- 
tern slides: А. Tavlor and Graystone Bird. (F) Any subtect : 
Miss К. M. Gladstone. Members! Classes :—(G) Landscape: 
W. J. James, W. R. Gunton, W. J. Harriscn.. (H) Portraits, 
etc., W. К. Gunton. (J) Architectur? : W. R. Gunton and P. W. 
Morris. ІК) Still life: W. KR. Gunton and P. W. Мстгіх ; sp2- 
cial mention, W. F. Cooper. (L) Lantern slidas: W. К. Gunton, 
P. W. Morris. (M) Novices: W. К. Weir, W. Branch. Award 
for best picture in members! classes, W. J. James. 


announced in 
AND P. N. last 


а Lens “учет,” and not on the subject 
The Piotograpite Journal and іп THE A. P. 
week. 
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THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ALPS. 


Awarded First Price in te Straight” Print Competition. 


=! 
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By Louis J. STEELE. 


Taris is also а Medalled Picture at the Portsmouth Cam ға Сиб hahibition open this weer, 
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THE IDEAL. 
See article on opposite pase. BY WICE ADEN: 
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CSS OST people who 
ЛПМ M have taken photo- 
DANY NA vas sen prove 

| grapnie роги 1115 
must at some time ог 
other, probably very 
often, been conscious of 
acute disappointment when studying a sitter on the 
focussing screen. It may be a face, the features of 
which we know are good, and one we have long wanted 
to make a photograph of, and yet, seen on the ground 
glass, we are appalled at our utter inability to conjure it 
into anvthing like the picture of our imagination. 
Indeed, often we do not see our way to taking an 
ordinarily good and reasonable likeness, and we 
eventually give up the attempt, or— spoil plates. 

А frequent cause of this particular state of things 15 
that we are not in the mood for the work. This takes 
half our chances away, and if our sitter’s sympathy is 
absent as well, we have reasons enough and 
to spare to account for absolute failurc. 


But there 1s another cause that may para- 


lyse us when looking at the ground glass, M 
and one that perhaps is not always quite casy Ж 
to unravel. То explain this clearly, I cannot : 
do better than briefly give my own experi- D 
ence when taking the photographs illustrat- — |— 
ing these notes. 4 


m oO ру; uy 7 
7419 MO a 2; 


Е 
af, 


I had a face to photograph that I knew 
was full of possibilities. I had travelled far 
to take it. The features were all good, and 
the expression, a somewhat serious one, with 
a suggestion of sadness in it, promised well. 
‘° Wear something light, please,” was ту 
only direction to the model, thinking com- 


7,4 
“-. 
Е 


placently that I had no difficulties before me. E 

But, alas! the '' something light " turned | 
out to be a high-necked, dressy blouse, the | 
hair was carefully and conventionally "a 
arranged, and the expression seemed to take D 
its cue from its surroundings, and instead of [| 
somewhat sad and serious beauty, I saw with = 
alarm through my camera a suggestion of f 
grumpy stiffness! It was only a sugges- Mi 
tion, for in reality my model was good-tem- || 
pered throughout. E: 

А morning was spent in exposing plates, f 
and one of the least awful results is here | 
reproduced as the ''Ordinary." Failure 
stared me in the face. А lot of latent like- 


nesses must be taken home to be developed, 
surely as melancholy a performance to con- 
template as anv that confront the photo- 
grapher! But, luckily, my sympathetic 
helper was at hand, without whose help 
portraits are to me an impossibilitv, and 
with woman's wit discovered a simple, low- 
necked garment into which she hurried our 
sitter. Ruthless hands were then laid on 7 


y 4 
A 
і 


that carefully arranged hair. It was taken D 97 


down and loosely tied, and allowed to fall 


Ж „м ҒА. e vc T M Ew P 
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WILL А. CADBY. 
nearly as Nature intended, and I was 
called to look at the transformation.  See- 
ing was believing, and we lost no time in 
bearing our metamorphosed model to the camera, pro- 
testing (with the dogmatic certainty that is only pos- 
sible in our teens) that she objected to being taken іп 
such a '' got-up style." Тһе photograph called “ The 
Ideal '"" (reproduced on the opposite page) was the result. 

Now, let us consider the lessons to be learnt from this 
experience. First of all we must realise that young girls 
are not necessarily the best judges of what suits them. 
Some may instinctively, and without thought, dress 
themselves and do their hair in what seems to mature: 
minds the only fitting way. But they are certainly in 
the minority. Experience usually only comes with 
years. 

I think these illustrations deal a hard blow at the old 
idea that sitters must be taken just as they usually 
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By WiLL А. Capsy. 
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slivarded Third Price in the * Straight " Print C omtpetition. 
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By W. A. CLARK. 
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appear, for although we were not accustomed to seeing 
the particular individual here represented іп an old 
dressing-gown with her hair down, yet the photograph 
in which she is thus depicted suggests infinitely more 
of her individuality to those who know her than the 
“ Ordinary ”” portrait, and one is led to assume that in 
life the personality penetrates through the unbecoming 
dress and arrangement of hair, but fails to do so in a 
photographic representation. 

Another point to be noted is the enormous value of a 
bare neck in a portrait. А face is not complete without 
a portion of the neck showing. The poise of the head 
is lost if a high-necked dress is allowed, and an idea of 
weakness and stiffness is given, as there is no sugges- 


— ii 
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Ozobrome 


ZOBROME claims to be a method of printing 
capable of considerable modification. The 
recent working instructions issued by Mr. 
Manly allow still further modification, and 

quite a surprising amount of control can be obtained. 

Personally, I find that a slightly weaker acid bath than 
that recommended is sometimes an advantage, espe- 
cially when w orking i in large sizes. I find that using an 
acid bath of from . 3 per cent. to .235 per cent., and giving 
the plaster thirty Seconds, Is more convenient than a .3 
per cent. bath for ten seconds. Ten seconds is a very 
short time when dealing with a 12 in. bv 10 in. plaster, 
the surface of which, for a time, seems to resist the 
solution. Even when the plaster is removed from the 
bath and time given to absorb the solution, it seems to 
do so unevenly. 

When redev eloping bromides used for Ozobrome pur- 
poses І have often noticed that certain prints of a con- 
trastv nature are considerably softer and have a much 
better range of tones if redevelopment is not fullv car- 
ried out. This is a well-known method of reduction used 
in connection with a fixing bath. If the partiallv rede- 
veloped print be washed and dried (preferablv in the 
dark) without fixing, Ozobromes can be made giving 
the desired effect with or without апу further modifica- 
tion by means of the acid bath. Moreover, the original 
print can always be restored to its former density. — .Y 
point to be noticed is that it is well to redevelop for a 
shghtly longer time after the desired effect has been 
reached. 

The advantage obtained lies in the fact that we can 
watch our modifications, whereas the effects of timing 
in the acid bath, although verv certain and regular, are 
not under observation. 

Two ounces of diluted sensitising solution are quite 
sufficient for a 12 in. by тс in. plaster if applied with a 
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Some Experiences with Transfer 


BERTRAM СОХ. 
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tion of the lines of the natural and often very beautiful. 
support of the head. 

Then, again, surely there is no better frame to a face. 
especially for a young girl, than natural growing hair, 
the less obviously '' done ” the better, so long as it en- 
circles the face and does not distort the shape of the 
head. А glance at the outlines of the two heads repro- 
duced will at once make my meaning clear. 

No doubt the deductions we have drawn would not 
hold good in all cases, but if I have convinced my readers. 
that a certain class of sitters, through some cause or 
other, into which we need not go, may be most truth- 
fully portrayed if they will only '' dress up simply,’’ 1 
shall have achieved mv purpose. 


soft brush, evenly and quickly. I find it is more econo: 
mical not to use this again, but to bottle it for use as a 
bleacher for the sulphide toning of bromides, with 
which it gives good tones. 

After development, the Ozobrome print will submit to 
considerable local control. 
charged with warmer water will work wonders in bring- 
ing up high lights and in lightening portions of the print 
generally. If the water be softened by the addition of a 
little washing soda, caustic soda, or ammonia, and 
applied with a brush, the pigment is readily removed.’ 
This should be used only in extreme cases, and with 


A soft camel's-hair brush | 


е 


care, as the tissue Is very delicate, and reticulation may | 


occur. 


factory matter, though with care much may be done. 
Му method is to utilise a small spirit lamp used for 
shaving purposes, and to heat scraps of fresh plaster 


The increasing of density locally is not such a satis- 


(the plaster backing will do) in a very small quantity of- 


water. The pigment should be applied to the print 
while it is wet and cold, and be done very quickly, as 
the pigment soon sets again. 

It will not be found advisable to try to darken апу 
considerable area bv this method, as the result is sure 
to be patchy. Smooth or matt papers respond to th's 
treatment best, as with the rough or etching varictics. 
the pigment is apt їс collect in channels in the irregu'ari-. 
ties of the surface. 

If the final Ozobrome print be rather cold in tone, it 
can be made much w armer, if desired, by immersing in a 
weak solution of potassium permanganate. This seems 
to affect the colour of the pigment, due, no doubt, to its 
very transparent nature. Of course toned supports 
will give the same effect. I am not certain as to the 
advisability of the use of the permanganate, from a 


chemical point of view. 


SSS Se 


Walthamstow Photographic Society.—At the fourteenth annual 
meeting recently, it was announced that the membe rship roll 
was the ү for ten vears. Under its new president, Eben. 
Clark, F.R.G.S., F.C.A., the society has held the opening meet- 


ing of the winter session. Photographers in the district 
wishing to become members are invited to apply for 
particulars to the hon. sec., Thos. R. Nunn, 20, The Drive. 
Walthamstow. 
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EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


BY AN ЕХНІБВ: ТОК. 


LETTER was recently published in THE A. P. AND 
А P М. from the secretary of the Staines and District 
Photographic Society, calling attention to a matter 
which was described as *a sore grievance to exhibitors, 
organisers," and possibly "judges too." Тһе grievance is 
“the reprehensible practice of ‘ pot-hunting' indulged in by 
a few persons, who by a lucky fluke have secured a really 
good picture, and hawk it round to every exhibition, not 
with a desire to show what can be done with the camera, but 
in the hope of securing the award." Mr. Memory, from 
whose pen the letter originated, suggests some regulations 
which he thinks would stop this practice. Two first awards 
would bar a picture for any open class, and one champion 
award would bar it for all further competitions. 

As photographic competitions and exhibitions form an 
important outlet for the activities of pictorialists, and so are 
likely to coztinue factors of society life, the matter is one 
which will bear consideration. 

The Gentle ''Pot-hunter "—his Character. 

To begin with, Mr. Memory makes two assumptions—first, 
that the “pot-hunting” picture is “a lucky fluke”; and 
second, that the exhibitor shows it “in the hope of receiving 
the award.” In neither case does he adduce any evidence in 
support of these statements, nor, indeed, is it easy to see how 
he could do so. If the picture shown is a lucky fluke, the 
worker must at all events be credited with recognising its 
merits before launching it on its victorious career, and it 1s 
not unreasonable to assume that a man who recognises a 
good thing when he has got it, will again recognise good 
subject matter and make further pictures. I have followed 
exhibition matters closely for the last ten years, and I do 
not remember an instance of a worker producing one picture 
and one only. If Mr. Memory asserts that every worker has 
a “best picture,” not perhaps his own favourite, but the one 
generally recognised as his strongest work, then I am with 
him ; but I very much doubt if he could give three instances 
of workers systematically going “ pot-hunting” with their 
one best picture —the one fluke—over a period of time. 

Hie Reasons. 

The majority of pictorial workers exhibit for the purpose 
of establishing their position as pictorialists, not for the sake 
of the award. Anyone who has seen the awards usually 
offered will realise that this is so. There are a few front-rank 
workers who have advanced their position in other ways, but 
most of the best workers of to-day have gained their positions 
through the open competitive exhibitions. Taking only a 
few, we have the names of Mrs. G. A. Barton, E. T. Holding, 
Arthur Marshall, A. H. Blake, М.А., W. А. Clark, Harold 
Baker, S. G. Kimber, W. C. Greatbatch, J. H. Gear, Gray- 
stone Bird, F. M. Sutcliffe, J. C. Batkin, Oscar Hardee, 
J. H. Sinclair, Miss Hilda Stevenson, H. J. Comley, and 
E. O. Hoppé, and this list might be very readily extended. 

In some cases, association with a widely-circulated journal 
has attracted attention to the productions of a worker. Іп 
two instances— David Blount and Craig Annan—a first and 
unusually strong exhibit at the Photographic Salon was 
practically the reason for their election as Links. Just as in 
the world of business, a man must adopt some method to 
gain a recognised position, so here; and to continue the 
parallel, there must be the backing of good work. 

Hie Temptations. 

Now let us turn to the organisers of exhibitions. Do they 

find the efforts of exhibitors, successful exhibitors, a sore 
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If so, how is it that the successful exhibitors 


grievance? 
always receive all the entry forms, and, in some cases, not 
one form, but two or three, each in a separate envelope? To 
go even further, how comes it that they frequently receive a 
letter, couched in the most courteous terms, to the effect that 
the promoters will be very pleased to hear that the addressee 


is entering some of his work? The organisers want a strong 
show ; they want the work of the men who “have arrived,” 
if the term may be used, and this they get in the now fairly 
usual invitation section. They also want the work of the 
men who are coming to the front ; and they want, and get, 
the work of the younger aspirants, the rising generation, so 
to speak, of pictorialists. 


His Defence. 

Now how would the suggested regulations of Mr. Memory 
be likely to affect the entries in many exhibitions? Analysis 
of the majority of the catalogues of exhibitions held during 
the last season shows a worker exhibiting at 28 exhibitions 
10 different pictures. Of these, one was hung at the Salon 
and three at the R. P. S. Exclusive of these acceptances, but 
counting other awards, seven of these pictures received 
13, 7» 4, 3, 3, 2, and 1 awards respectively. These figures 
may not be absolutely correct, but they are substantially so. 
Would Mr. Memory regard any one of these pictures as the 
lucky fluke, and, if so, which, and why? ‘Had the proposed 
regulation been in force at all these exhibitions, there would, 
in the aggregate, have been fifteen pictures less from this 
worker, for, as a general proposition, six or eight pictures 
of exhibition standard are about as many as a busy worker 
can produce during one season. 

What would undoubtedly happen if such an extreme course 
as that suggested were resorted to, would be the reservation 
of the best work for the shows of the big societies, while the 
less important shows would get the fifth-rate stuff, and experi- 
ence the frequent recommendation from judges of reputation 
that the poor average did not justify the giving of the first, 
or, perhaps, in extreme cases, both first and second awards. 

If it were thought necessary to prevent a worker exhibiting 
the same picture year after year—and I admit that an 
isolated case of this kind ozcurs now and then—a rule might 
be made to the effect that no picture which had been 
exhibited at a date, say eighteen months, prior to the open- 
ing дау of the exhibition, might be entered. 

His Future. 


Turning now to the question of the “ pots," one fears it 
wil be found during the next year or two that exhibition 
organisers have adopted an unwise and mistaken policy in 
selecting many of the awards which are now given. Small 
electro-plated articles of poor quality and, what is still 
worse, very indifferent design, are offered; and if it were 
generally here that “ pot-hunters" sent in “in the hope of 
securing the award." the exhibition organisers might reflect 
that they had to a large extent fostered this evil. It is not 
the award that should be made the attraction, but the placing 
of the work. Many awards in the past have been inexpen- 
sive works of art; but recently vases, mustard-pots, china 
clocks, and showy plaques of wretched design have become 
so common that a return to the small round medal, with the 
laurel wreath on one side and the winners name on the 
other, would be a welcome reversion. Тһе production of 
artistic work argues a certain amount of refinement in the 
producer, and this should never be outraged by the token of 
success. 
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MORE ABOUT DEVELOPMENT AFTER FIXATION. 


Considerable interest has been manifested bv readers 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS in the system of fixing the plate as the next step 
after exposure, and subsequently developing, a method 
described on p. 307 of our issue dated September 29th, 
1¢08, and the method may serve to remind us that not- 
withstanding modern research and conjecture, our 
knowledge as to the nature of the latent or developable 
image is practically nothing. It may, perhaps, be safe 
to conclude that many conditions mav serve to localise 
chemical or physical action, and that several of these 
conditions тау conduce in ordinary cases. 

The laboratory worker, when testing for potassium 
salts by means of tartaric acid or an acid tartrate of 
sodium, may often notice kow the precipitate forms 
in lines corresponding to the contacts between the 
stirring rod and the inside of the beaker; indeed, these 
lines often map out every motion of the stirring rod, and 
the system of lines may be looked upon as a develop- 
able image impressed by mechanical stress upon the 
glass surface. In order to illustrate the persistency of 
some kinds of developable image, mention may be made 
of the fact that after the glass plate which has served 
as a support for a collodion negative has been cleaned 
for re-use, it not unfrequently happens that some kind 
of latent image remains on the glass, and when the 
glass is again used, the old image and the new image 
both appear. Again, those who silver mirrors by the 
deposition process, often find latent images on old glass 
plates, as, for example, impressions from newspaper іп 
which the glass тау have been wrapped, and so dif- 
cult is it to remove such latent images bv chemical or 
mechanical cleaning that those who make a trade of 
silvering glass will sometimes refuse to silver old plates. 

We may look upon the deposition of silver on the 
mirror plate, in the ordinarv process of silvering glass, 


as strictly analogous to physical development, as per- 
formed when development is after fixation. In each 
case there is a solution containing silver and a reducing 
agent, and the solution tends or strains to deposit the 
metal. In some way the latent image attracts the 
metal, and so the visible image is produced, but in 
developing a negative in the ordinary way thére is no 
deposition of silver, merely a discriminative reduc- 
tion of the silver salt in the film. 

Development after fixation is, in the usual sense of 
the term, a much more delicate operation than 
developing in the ordinary manner, and those who carry 
out this more delicate work will find it necessary to 
studv the more careful methods of work that were in 
vogue in the davs of the wet plate. А correspondent 
who reports on the method found that with one make of 
extra rapid plates an exposure of at least three times 
the usual minimum is required in order to obtain a full 
negative deposit bv twelve hours of development. He 
further comments on the silver-white colour of the 
deposit, almost like a bleached negative, and he refers 
to the difficulty of filtering the developing solution, if it 
once becomes turbid during the process of development. 
W'e might have pointed out, in our original article, that 
апу turbidity arising during the period of development 
is ordinarily too fine to be removed bv filtration, and the 
developer should be replaced bv fresh solution as soon 
as turbiditv is noticed. 

Development after fixation has its uses, and the 
method is capable of giving the best possible results. 
Among its advantages 15 that an over-exposure of ten, 
twenty, or even thirty times тау be given without 
mischief resulting; and the whiteness of the reduced 
silver makes it easv to reproduce a thin negative bv 
laving it on a black surface, regarding the negativeas an 
ambrotvpe, and copving bv reflected light. 


e  — — 


ALCOHOL IN THE DEVELOPER. 

The wet-plate worker of half a century ago regarded alcohol as 
an almost essential constituent of the developing solution; tlie 
alcohol serving to diminish the surface tension of the aqueous 
fluid, and consequently the tendency to pro luce bubbles, or wave- 
like markings, was considerably lessene.l. Although the modern 
drv-plate worker scarcely needs the aid of alcohol as а means of 
facilitating the flow of the developer in ordinary cases, we can 
appreciate the reminder in А)о//о that alcohol may occasionally 
be of service as a preventive of air bubbles; this being perhaps 
more especially the case when the development is rapid and the 
Image is mainly on the surface, as when prints or enlargements are 
made on bromide paper. The amount of alcohol added to the 
developer may be from one-sixth to one-fifth of its volume, but the 
usual methylated spirit as sold in the shops is not quite satisfac- 
torv, as it contains a certain percentage of petroleum, and this 
Separates out on dilution, making the liquid milky, and soiling the 
film. with oily globules. Тһе higher quality of methylated spirit, 


known as “industrial alcohol," is perfectly satisfactory and cheap, 
but the sale of this by retail is not allowed; hence, as far as the 
ordinary practitioner. or occasional consumer is concerned, the 
"industrial spirit " is not availible. Pure alcohol or spirit of wine 
is inconveniently expensive, but a purified methvlic alcohol, which 
serves idmirabiv, can be had at about half the cost of spirit of wine. 
With some developers acetone answers well, and the cost is about 
the same as that of the purified methylic alcohol. 


STEREOSCOPIC MICROPHOTOGRAFHY. 

Writing in the P/oto-Revuc, Dr. Estanave treats of a method 
of obtaining stereoscopic effect in microphotography, or if we 
use the alternative term which is perhaps more usual in Great 
Britain, °° photomicrography." The camera is attached to the 
microscope bodv, but in such a way that while the stage is 
stationary, the camera can be turned or rocked some ten degrees 
ог зо between the two exposures, thus giving the required two 
aspects. Some excellent examples of stereoscopic work illus- 
trate Dr. Estanave's paper. 
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А Note on Exhibitions.—Why Yorkshire should be so backward 
in arranging photographic exhibitions is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, because І have the personal knowledge there is a large 
amount of pictorial work done amongst the various societies, 
much of it perhaps not up to the standard set by the Royal and 
the Northern, but quite excellent if judged from the 1сса1 exhi- 
bition standard. I suggest that it is only by exhibitions being 
arranged that the standard is maintained, and I further assert, 
that by these means, and these only, сап it be possible to improve 
the standard of one's work. Strange though it may seem amidst 
so many Yorkshire workers with past reputations for exhibiting, 
there are only two societies in the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
Doncaster and Sheffield, and one outside the Union, Rotherham, 
who essay to hold an open exhibition. Of course, it will be 
suggested that the initiative should be taken by the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, and with such a critic I should entirely 
agree. It is within the writer's knowledge that such a sugges- 
tion has been considered by the Council, and even some steps 
taken in the furtherance of the idea, but I am afraid there is 
no enthusiasm for the work amongst the officials of the Union, or 
some similar reason is responsible for the bottling up of the 
scheme. 


Doncaster Camera Club Exhibition.—The Doncaster Camera 
Club will ask the verdict of Yorkshire photographers on its eighth 
annual production of an open photographic exhibition, to- 
morrow (Wednesday), November 11, and the following day, and 
from an account that has reached me it is quite up to the standard 
of its previous shows, and I may add that in an early issue a 
notice of the exhibition will appear. In passing on to other 
matters, it is interesting to note that the Doncaster Camera Club 
are so well pleased with the labours of the exhibition secretary, 
F. A. Jordan, that they have appointed him secretary to the 
club. 


Forthcoming Exhibitions.—The dates of other Yorkshire exhi- 
bitions arranged to date are: Sheffield Photographic Scciety 
(open), March 3o to April 3; Wakefield Photographic Society, 
in March (members) ; Armley and Wortley Photographic Society, 
March 11 (members) ; Leeds Camera Club, March 24 to 27 (mem- 
bers); Dewsbury Photographic Scciety, March 29 (members); 
Halifax Camera Club, April 8 to ro (members). Тһе Cleveland 
Camera Club, and Rodley and Farsley Photographic Society 
are fixing up exhibitions, and the dates will be given subse- 
quently. 


Hull Photographic Society. —The Hull Society have begun the 
session with good attendances, and recently gave a hearty wel- 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


(By Оов SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) d ib, c 


come to А. E. King, who demonstrated ‘‘ Bromoil " in a most 
interesting manner. Ав we go to press with this issue, our Hull 
friends are anticipating a very large attendance of the Hull 
public to hear Thomas E. Green, F.R.G.S., lecture in the Royal 
Institution on “ Siena, San Gimigano, and other Mediæval 
Cities of Tuscany." Amongst other advantages the Hull Scciety 
have got is an up-to-date library, which has recently been re- 
arranged, many new books being added. The members have in 
this direction a very useful branch. 

Rotherham Juniors.—The Rotherham and District Junior 
Photographic Society had an interesting evening on the 27th 
ult., A. Peters lecturing in the society's meeting-room, Imperial 
Buildings, оп the subject of " What Can be Done with a Goerz 
Lens." А large audience appreciated the beautiful slides used 
to illustrate the power of the lens when used in conjunction with 
the Goerz-Anschutz camera. 


“ Pigmoil ” and Other Matters at Otley.—The Otley Camera 
Club have opened their winter session with a good syllabus, 
leading off with the Rev. G. H. Brown, who gave an interesting 
account of what there is “ Round About Peny.ghent," followed 
by an interesting demonstration of enlarging by the secretary, 
J. W. Stancliffe. Most societies have arranged an evening for 
the new oil-printing processes, and Otley, up to date, have а 
demonstration of “© Pigmoil ’’ on December 1, by Е. Fearnley. 


Scarborough Photographic Society.—Scarborough, busy paying 
attention to the entertainment and wants of their visitors, have 
not time to bother with matters photographic until November 
arrives. The syllabus just to hand from B. A. Kenny, the sec- 
retary, is brimful of interesting subjects, although, as Mr. Kenny 
puts it, through being so far from the West Riding they have to 
work up local talent, and cannot largely draw upon the Union 
lecturers, as the latter cannot get back the same night. The 
opening lecture is by Dr. Tempest Anderson, on “© Mexico.’ 


Enlarging with an Optical Lantern.—Mr. Crossley demon- 
strated to the Leeds Camera Club on Wednesday at the Leeds 
Institute, how easy it is to enlarge with an ordinary optical 
lantern, using a flat.surfaced wall of any room in the house for a 
support of the bromide paper. Mr. Crossley said the main 
object of the demonstration was to encourage the younger mem- 
bers to make a few pictures for the next exhibition, and not 
excuse themselves by saving thev had no enlarging apparatus. 
He develops his plates with ortol, and likewise uses the same 
developer for his bromide enlargements, the strength being 6 gr. 
of ortol to 1 oz. of water, fixing in a ten per cent. solution of 


hypo. 
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Enlarging Apparatus.—]. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., of 275, 
Broad Street, Birmingham, have just issued a new catalogue, 
which they will send to any of our readers upon application to 
the above address. In this list full particulars will be found as 
to the well-known '' Ellipsoid ” and “ Daornvta " enlargers, 
and many other patterns, and every amateur should make early 
application for a copy of the catalogue. 


Mr. C. W. Coe, lecturing on Photographic Plates and their 
Uses at the Cripplegate P.S. recently, said: “Тһе first thing 
required in a plate is latitude in exposure and freedom from 
fog, and ability to use either a weak or strong developer at will. 
А fast plate is liable to fog with strong developer. Whilst a 
fast plate might have a latitude of four times the exposure, a 
slow plate would have thirty to forty times." 


The Northampton Polytechnic Institute. Session 1908-1909.— 
The recent provision of increased accommodation obtained by the 
occupation of the British Horological Institute not having been 
found sufficient for the growing requirements of the “ Northamp- 
ton,” an additional building is now being erected, and it is hoped 
that the greater part of it will be available immediately after 
Christmas. The new building will contain a lecture room larger 
than any of the existing lecture rooms, and also increased class- 
room accommodation. It also provides for the enlargement of the 
mechanical engineering workshops and the mechanical laboratorv, 
and includes new power laboratories. "With this increased accom- 
modation the work in the mechanical engineering department will 
be materially assisted. Inthe new session the work of the dav 
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courses in engineering, technical optics, and artistic crafts will be 
continued with minor developments on the lines which are now so 
well known. Іп the evening classes the electrical engineering de- 
partment announces a full sessional course in wireless telegraphy 
and telephonv, the pioneer course held last Mav in this subject 
having proved to be verv successful. In the technical optics de- 
partment, besides minor developments, there will be classes fo: 
kinematograph operators in continuation of the pioneer classes last 
session. In these classes an attempt is being made to safeguard 
the holding of kinematograph exhibitions by giving a thoroughly 
practical training to the operators in charge of the apparatus. Asa 
now departure at this Institute there will be University Extension 
lectures оп the history of London. These are more particularly 
intended for the inhabitants of the district, and will form a fitting 
preparation for the historical pageant which it is proposed to hold 
in London next vear. Мапу minor developments in various direc- 
tions have been made and are in contemplation. 


“А New Sphere of Operations for Amateur Photographers " 
was the title of a lecture given before the Blackpool and Fylde 
Photographic Society. R. H. Dawson, of Wigan, was the 
lecturer, and he dealt with the botanical side of nature photography. 
Eighty slides were thrown upon the screen, showing photographs 
of grasses, ferns, wavside flowers, and wild blossom, to prove that 
with such simple subjects close at hand very effective pictures could 
be obtained. Тһе lecturer pleaded for a closer study of nature, the 
results being far more interesting and profitable than the usual run 
of snapshots to be found in every amateur photographer’s album. 
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By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


‘M going to buy a new hat. There was a procession 
of firemen through our narrow streets yesterday. 
“I want a hat like the firemen wore, if you 
please,” said I to the hatter, but he only smiled. 
** One of the brass ones, I mean,” but the hatter only 
smiled all the more. Then, remembering himself, he 
said he was very sorry, but he had just sold the last 
one, but was expecting some new ones in that week. 

If the reader has seen a fireman in a brass helmet, he, 
being a photographer, will know what I want a brass 
hat for. If he has not, let me tell him. 

A brass helmet, well polished, will pay for itself in a 
week. There will be no need to buy any more 
yellow screens. It will also serve as а wide-angle 
lens. 

No one, unless he had followed the procession of 
brass helmeted firemen, could have imagined how grand 


our narrow strects looked when reflected in the helmets. 
As for our stupid little shops, they looked more like the 
Grand Magasin du Louvre or the Bon Marche, than 
anything. 


It is said that there is no soul in photography. The 
brass helmet will supply the want. 
Now for the practical part of the idea. When the 


new hat comes, I intend to hire a boy to wear it. When 
І am in search of the picturesque the boy will walk first, 
I shall follow, keeping my eye on his hat. I shall have 
a string fastened to the boy, just as you fasten a string 
to a coachman. When I се a picture in the hat, I shall 
pull the string. The boy will stop, and I shall hold my 
exposure meter in front of his hat, and having made the 
necessary calculation, I shall put up my camera and 
photograph the scene reflected in the brass helmet. 
That is all. 


—— چټ‎ mm EES 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD PRIZE COMPETITION. 


HE awards in this popular annval competition have Есеп 
issued, and we understand that the number and quality ot 
the entries have given every satisfaction to the promoters. 
Some of the prize winning prints are reproduced in this issue. 
We note in the circular sent out by the 1 hornton-Pickard Manu- 
facturing Co., referring to this competition, that in next year S 
competition 
to those who have never gained a prize before. In the present 
competition prizes to the value of /тоо in cash were awarded. 
‘Lhe prize list is as follows : — | 
Class 1.—Section А (Landscapes): first prize, £5, Mrs. H. 
Hart, c o King, King and Co., Bombay ; second prize, £3, С. A. 
Clatter, Luton ; third prize, £2, A. keith Dannatt, Haslemere ; 
three prizes of £1 each, К. Thorburn, Helensburg, N.B.; T. C. 
Benyon, Newbury; J. R. Nyendaal, Holland. Section B 
(Figures): first prize, £5, Miss Agnes Tomlinson, Cullompton, 
Devon; second prize, £3; E. 0. Hoppé, London ; third prize, 
£2, Norman Blake, Bedford ; three prizes of Жі each, Oscar 
Hardee, Chislehurst; F. К. G. Hedges, Chislehurst ; D. Dunlop, 
Motherwell. C/ass 2 —first prize, 45. Anderson Broom, Cam- 
bridge; second prize, £2, Colin C. Hetherington, Winsford ; 
third prize, £1, E. О. Hoppe, London. Class 3.—Section A 
(Landscapes): first prize, £5, Oscar Hardee, Chislehurst ; 


a larger proportion of the prizes will be allotted 


second prize, Z3, C. J. Reade, Wolverhampton ; third prize, £2, 
G. L. A. Blair, Paisley; three prizes of £1 each, Miss Francis 
Pitt, Bridgnorth; Mrs. M. Hoppé, London; Ward Muir, 
Borough Green, Kent. Section B (Figures): first prize, £5, D. 
Dunlop, Motherwell; second prize, £3, Miss A. M. Walters, 
Tewkesbury ; third prize, £2, J. W. Sagar, Burnley ; three prizes 
of Ді each, Oscar Hardee, Chislehurst; David Thomas, 
Griffithstown ; Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham. Class 4 (Archi- 
tecture) —first prize, £s, Mrs. Mahony, Dalkey; second prize, 
£3, T. C. Benyon, Newbury; third prize, £2, 5. С. Kimber, 
Southampton ; three prizes of Хт each, A. >. Orlebar, Sandy ; 
F. R. С. Hedges, Chislehurst; C. Lindsay, Bolton. Class 5 
(Still Life) —first prize, £3, C. A. Slatter, Luton ; second prize, 
£2, О. W. Е. Thomas, Coalville. | Class 6 (Beginners) —first 
prize, £4, J. E. Hall, Beckenham; second prize, £2, Н. Hoff- 
mann, London; third prize, Zr, К. L. Hume, Dailly ; four 
prizes of тоз. each, A. G. Naylor, Halifax; Miss Maud Lindlev, 
London; Miss M. Back, London; H. Thickett, C.-on-M., Man- 
chester. Class 7 (stereoscopic) —first prize, £2, W. Isherwood, 
Higher Brunshaw; second prize, £1, W. Craig, Mansfield. 
Class 8 (Enlargements, by any process) —first prize, £5. W. 
Lockey, Barrington ; second prize, £2, К. M. Fortune, Bowling, 
N.B. ; third prize, 4,2, W. Е. Markwick, Stamford. 


---------Ф>ИйС6ЖеЮ------- 


A Clumsy Fraud.—A representative from the well-known firm 
of С. P. Goerz recently showed us an example of a particularly 
clumsy fraud that has been perpetrated at Glasgow. In this 
case a cheap rapid rectilinear lens had been re-engraved with 
the name of the Berlin firm, and various numbers, presumably 
indicating diaphragms and focal-lengths, etc., were also added 
to the information that the lens was an © anastigmat.’? When 
these embellishments are found on an instrument already plainly 
engraved with its original description, ` Primus Rapid Rec- 
tilinear," it is difficult to realise how even the veriest beginner 
could have been deceived in the purchase of the lens. We under- 
stand that other specimens of the sam? kind of lens engraving are 
in existence. Our readers should therefore keep a sharp look- 
out when buying second-hand lenses from unknown people. 


The Federation of the Photographic Societies о! Northumber- 
land and Durham.—Walter S. Corder presided at a meeting cf 
delegates of the above, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne. И was 
announced with the recent accession of the Sunderland Photo- 
graphic Society that the Federation now embraced all the best- 
known workers in the North-east district. Perhaps the day may 
not be far distant when the Federation тау embark on ап 
exhibition confined to the members of the affiliated sccieties. 
With the view of sustaining the healthful rivalry that now 


prevails amongst the societies, it was agreed to hold another 
print competition, on the lines of the one which was so succ?ss- 
ful last year, the awards being the Federation plaque and cer- 
tificate. It was also decided tc hold a lantern-slide competition 
for slides in sets of three. Тһе slides to be judged in sets, thee 
awards being two bronze medals and a certificate. The last day 
fer receiving the prints is December 1, 1008, and the lant?rn 
slides must be in the hon. sec.'s hands by December 31, 1605. 

A Postcard Competition.—O. Sichel and Со. announce a com- 
petition for prints made on their new * Sickle " gaslight post- 
cards. Тһе competition is open to amateurs only, and the prizes 
are as follows:—First prize, a “ Sickle " Reflex De Luxe 
camera, value £10; second, а quarter-plate '' Fulmenar ” 
anastigmat lens, value Z2 10s.; and three consolation prizes 
each of тоо © Sickle " postcards. It should be noted that cards 
intended fcr entry in this competition mus! be obtained direct 
from the makers, O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, F.C., 
to whom also application shculd be made tor conditions cf 
entry. 

Vacancies for two good pictorial workers are announced in the 
Perseverance Postal Camera Club. Club vear commences Decem- 
ber: subscription, 3s. annually. The hon. sec. is Mrs. A. Tugwell, 
Hythe, Southampton. 
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GAIN this week we have to record the entry of a consider- 

able number of prints by old workers, and in each case 
we are pleased to note distinct advances in the work submitted. 
The quality of the entries generally is so high that we give 
two extra prizes this week. "These each consist of five shillings- 
worth of materials to be obtained from any regular advertiser 
in THE А. P. AND Р. N. 


The First Prize is awarded to J. J. Rutherford, 52, Milton 
Road, West Hartlepool. (Title of print, “ Morn—When the 
Golden Mists are Born.") Technical data: Marion ortho. 
plate; F/11, 14 sec., 4x screen; pyro-soda developer; enlarge- 
ment on Wellington bromide paper; toned sulphide. 

The Second Prize to R. J. Delf, Peoria House, Park Lane, 
Norwich. (Title of print, “ Yon Cottage seems a Bower of 
Bliss.") Technical data: Barnet ortho. plate; exposure, 4 sec., 
F/11, Lancaster's single lens, 11 a.m., September; developer, 
pyro-soda ; enlargement on Wellington Cream Crayon bromide. 

A First Extra Prize to Harry Е. Hill “ Fullbrooks,” 
Worcester Park, Surrey. (Title of print, “Ап Embankment 
Loafer.") Technical data: Barnet ortho. plate; 1-16th sec., 
Aldis 8j in. lens, F/6, 3 p.m., March ; rodinal ; bromide enlarge- 
ment from quartter-plate. 

A Second Extra Prize to E. A. С. Samuelson, Bodicote 
Grange, Banbury. (Title of print, “ Through an Attic Window.") 
Technical data: Whole-plate camera; Royal Standard plate; 
20 sec., F/16, Goerz lens (5 by 4), 2 p.m., August; pyro- 
ammonia ; Paget self-toning paper. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Winifred Н. Prout, “ Shiel- 
martin," Dover Avenue, Wallington, Surrey. (Title of print, 
* Marbet.") Technical data: Imperial S.R. plate; 1-15th sec. 
exposure, F/11, 11.30, February; М.О. developer; bromide 
enlargement. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Stephen E. Walmsley, 8, Surbiton 
Park Terrace, Kingston-on-Thames. (Title of print, “ Chapter 
House, Cleeve Abbey.") Technical data: Austin Edwards’ 
film; quarter-plate, 2 sec., Klito Symplanat, F/16, 4.30 p.m., 
August; pyro-soda; enlarged on Wellington P.M. smooth 
bromide. 

Hen. Mention. 


A. L. Pentelow, Boston; R. M. D. Davies, Beckenham ; Miss 
Nellie Hyde, Worcester ; А. С. Thistleton, Newton Heath ; J. J. 
Rutherford, W. Hartlepool; Geo. Rose, Motherwell; Wm. 
McKenzie, Motherwell; A. G. Raymond, Neath; J. Hesford, 
St. Helens; Frank Bolton, Hull; E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing ; 
Geo. Naylor, Consett. 

Class I. 

H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; А. D. Robertson, Swanley 

Junction; Dr. P. R. Humphrey, Chichester ; Geo. Naylor, Con- 
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sett; С. Е. Lyddon, Ilford; J. Hesford, St. Helens; С. Н. 
Woodford, Gosport; E. G. Howells, Hebburn-on-Tyne; W. 
Parrington, Nelson (2); J. R. Moult, York; J. E. Ruxton, Man- 
chester; А. V. Elsden, Charlton, S.E.; A. Taylor, Swinton ; 
F. L. Hirst, Streatham ; W. Whitlam, Hull; G. W. Cuthbertson, 
Darlington; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill 
(2); W. J. Godkin, Chilwell; W. C. Page, Manchester; С. J. 
Fisher, Norwich; D. L. Richards, Merthyr Tydvill; Victor Hey, 
Scarborough ; E. W. Wooders, Birmingham ; E. A. Mills, Roch- 
dale; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court; J. M. Knapp, 
Wolverton ; J. Wood, Headingley ; Miss B. Blenthorn, Hawick ; 
Gervasio de Artinano, Bilbao (Spain); Wm. Hill, Leek; Н.Р. 
Wight, Gosforth ; W. E. Cork, Nelson; Miss H. Peard, Heavi- 
tree; A. J. Freeman, Stoke Newington; Miss Eva Richmond, 
Falfield; J. Marshall, Croydon; Е. Whitaker, Skipton ; I Е. 
Muter, Newcastle-on-Tyne; John Glover, St. Helens; Т. C. 
Beynon, Newbury; H. R. Allen, Watford; A. G. Buckham, 
London, S.E. 
| Claes Il. 

Miss G. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford ; D. L. Richards, Merthyr 
Tydvill; J. W. Broadbent, Ashton-under-Lyne (2); Н. Hasle- 
hurst, West Bromwich; Mrs. Clark-Lens, Windermere; A. V. 
Elsden, Charlton, 5.Е.; A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction ; 
C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C. AE W. Maddison, West Hartle- 
pool; К. F. Oxley, Barnsley; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick (2); E. 
Morales, Carshalton; F. К. Britton, Abergavenny; Miss E. К. 
Pearce, Bournemouth ; Bernard Gorter, Burnley. 


Class IIl. 
Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


E. J. Mason, London, W.; Thos. Scott, Paisley; J. S. Cole- 
man, Modbury; F. and W. McGhie, Wood Green, N.; W. P. 
Barker, Hull; E. J. Drake, Bridgwater; Miss Е. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland; F. J. Bryan, Longton; W. Watson, Edinburgh; 
H. Haslehurst, West Bromwich ; C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park; 
P. J. Murray, Coptic Street, W.C.; Gordon Franklin, Devon- 
port; J. Anderson, Belfast; G. F. Mansell, Stroud Green, N. 
(2); E. Brannan, Cleethorpes; Н. Law, Burton-on-Trent; А. T. 
W. Constable, Dublin; E. H. Falle, Ilkley (2); C. G. Graham, 
Sutton ; J. T. Wardley, Ormskirk ; B. Booth, Burnley ; H. Speed. 
Bangor ; C. Clark, Spennymoor; L. Е. Fothergill, Batley ; Miss 
E. E. Pooley, Lavender Hill, S.W.; Mrs. D. Forbes, Orange 
River Colony (2) ; C. H. Ashley, Mill Hill, N.W. ; Miss Dorothy 
West, Bridlington ; B. Gorter, Burnley ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; 
Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; J. Marshall, Croydon ; Rev. H. 
Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne; D. Bruce, Alexandria; H. C. 
Caulton, Nottingham. 


— — — — e 368«— — —— 


Australian Trade: Serious Shipping Conditions.—At a meeting 
of the committee of the Manufacturers’ Association of Great 
Britain, held at Queen Anne's Chambers recently, some 
matters of considerable importance were dealt with concerning 
Australian trade. Mr. Ben. H. Morgan, who recently visited 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada on a special mission of 
trade investigation on behalf of the Association, delivered an 
interesting statement on the results of his mission. He stated 
that he had been cordially received by the State, Commonwealth 
and Dominion Governments, who had furnished him with in- 
formation of very great value to British manufacturers concern- 
ing local conditions, and particularly regarding Government 
contracts and purchases which would be made within the next 
two or three years. Не was also supplied with much informa- 
tion by Chambers of Commerce and the leading importing 
houses with regard to the state of trade and foreign competi- 
tion. He emphasised the value of the Australian market, which 
was one of increasing importance to Great Britain. Mr. Mor- 
gan detailed his work in connection with the Australian tariff, 
and stated that the reductions and increased preferences which 
he had been able to obtain as a result of his representations 
would save the British manufacturer something like £100,000 
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per annum, besides strengthening his position in the market. 
He had brought the Association into closer touch with the 
buying departments of the Commonwealth Governments, and 
had made reciprocal working arrangements with many of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Manufactures, which would enable 
British. manufacturing firms to more readily secure suitable 
agents in the Colonies referred to. In investigating the cause 
of the growth of foreign trade in these markets, he discovered 
that the operations of the shipping ring or conference, control- 
ling all steamer freight from Great Britain, was to a substantial 
extent responsible for the diversion of British trade. He found 
numerous cases where this ring was carrying German and 
American goods at much lower rates than British goods, the 
difference in some cases being as wide as /2 per ton. The 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth and New Zealand have 
promised to assist in obtaining improved conditions, and were 
considering the passing of ап anti-rebate act on the lines of 
the Sherman and Elkin Acts in America. Mr. G. Byng stated 
that the time had come when manufacturers must for themselves 
investigate shipping and railway conditions, and see that in 
dealing with Colonial and foreign markets, British goods аге 
not placed at a disadvantage compared with foreign nations. 
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А selecticn of queries (гот our correspondents ol 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 

this page. Іп order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons prin'ea 


in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMA [ION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written Full name and address 


must Бе sent іп every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
тес ы ird: ! 
C must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic 
News,” 52, L.ong Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query “оғ “ Criticism " on the outside 
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Pyrocatechin Developer. 
(1) Сап vou tell me what kind of paper the enclosed (post- 
card) is? and (2) please give formula for developing with 


pyrocatechin. Сап I use it for developing papers? 
H. C. (Farnworth). 


The specimen sent is verv probably either a bromide or gas- 
light printing paper. At any rate, you can get a result which 
looks like this with a bromide card developed with water, то oz. ; 
soda sulphite, 4 oz.; potass. bromide, 5 gr.; amidol, 25 gr. (2) 
The following is a gcod formula :—Water, 8 oz. ; soda sulphite, 
1 OZ.; pyrocatechin, 8o gr.; caustic soda, бо gr. Dissolve the 
several ingredients in the order given, allowing each one to be 
quite dissolved before the next is added. This forms a stock 
solution, which keeps fairly well. Fcr use, take one part stock 
solution and add three parts of water. 


Blisters on Bromides. 
Sometimes I get blisters on my bromide prints when they 
come out of the fixing bath, and sometimes I do not get them, 
although I use the same formula for developer and fixer 
every time, and stick to the same brand of paper. How do 
you account for this? BROMIDE PUZZLE. 


The solution to your puzzle is to be found in one of two direc- 
ticns, either a sudden change of temperature or sudden change of 
density of fluids used. But as you always use the same formule, 
this seems to point almost as a certainty to the temperature an- 
swer. Have you not noticed that when you dissolve hypo crystals 
in water it produces a fall in temperature of several degrees? If, 
therefore, you use a fixing bath freshly made from the tap 
water in your work-room, and use the same tap water for your 
developer, the fixing bath will be considerably colder than the 
developer. This gives your prints their temperature shcck No. 1. 
Then when the prints are taken out of the fixing bath, and put into 
tap water again, they get their shock No. 2, and the result is, or 
may be, blisters. To prevent this is a simple matter, viz., by 
making up your fixing bath with tepid water, and then waiting 
until it has cooled down to the same temperature as that of the 
tap water. This will most probably banish your blisters in 
future. But if this does nct work a cure, then your next plan 
must be to fix vour prints, and then gradually dilute the fixing 
bath by adding a /////e water at a time, and keeping the prints 
moving all the time. If this does not effect а cure, we still have 
one or two other reserves, which may be called upon for emergen- 
cies. 


Bromide Printing. 
(1) I should be glad if you could tell me how the exposure 


alters with the increasing distance of the bromide print from 
an ordinary fishtail gas burner. (2) І have an idea that the 
longer the exposure—within limits—the better the print; is 
this so? I gather this idea from the fact that it is not wise 
to print in strong sunlight, etc. D. T. A. (Tooting). 


, For most practical purposes, and within reasonable limits, the 
time of printing varies as the square of the distance of printing 
frame from the flame. That is to sav, if the same negative is 
to be printed at 1, 2, 3, 4, c, etc., feet from the gas jet, the equiva- 
lent exposures would be in the proportion of 1, 4, 0, 16, 25. etc. 
Suppose, for example, the correct exposure at 3 feet to be 18 
seconds, required to find the equivalent exposure at 5 feet? We 
then have a simple rule of three sum. Ах the square of first 
distance is to square of second distance, so is the first exposure 
to the second exposure. That is to sav, as 3 X 3, ОГ Q, is to 
S X 5, Or 2c, so 15 18 sec. to required time, viz., со secs. But if 
we take a somewhat wide range of distance, we find a different 


quality of the resulting print, by using these equivalent times. 
For instance, suppose we have a rather thin negative, and make 
two prints from it—one at 1 ft. and the other at 12 ft. away, the 
relative times of exposure for these distances are as 1 to 144. 
Developing these two prints in the same solution for the same 
length of time, we should probably find them similar, and yet 
the print made at 1 ft. from the light would not show quite so 
much contrast of light and shade as that made at 12 ft. from the 
light. Hence we find it better to print plucky, strong-contrast 
negatives near the gas flame, 7.е., at 1 ft. or so away; to print 
moderate-contrast negatives 3 to 4 ft. from the flame; and thin 
ones то ог 12, Or even 20 ft. away. If the dark-room is пої large 
enough for us to get 10 or 12 ft. away, we can obtain the same 
effect by covering the face of the printing-frame with tissue paper, 
tracing cloth, or ground glass. (2) The exposure should be timed 
as accurately as possible, so as to avoid under or over exposure. 
For this reason it is a convenience to print at a moderate distance 
rather than close to the light, as the longer distanc? requires 
longer exposure, and thus enables us to be more accurate. For 
example, a difference of one second at 1 ft. is equivalent to 16 
seconds at 4 ft. ; or, to put it the other way round, one second at 
4 ft. is equivalent to 1-16th second at 1 ft. Broadly speaking, 
the best results are obtained with a liberal but not unduly рго- 
longed development. Therefore, exposure should be enough, but 
not reaching over-exposure. Іп daylight printing processes the 
same general principles hold good, viz., that thin and delicate 
negatives require a soft diffused printing light, while strong- 
contrast negatives may require printing in strong, direct sum- 
shine. 


Enlarging from а Print. 
Can you tell me if it is possible to enlarge a print 1 inch 
square to, say, 5 in. by 4 in. I have not got the negative. 
А. К. CRowFoor. 
This can be done, but the quality of the enlargement depends 
on the quality of the original small print. The small original is 
put in good diffused light. А negative is made from this in the 
camera. Then from this negative the enlargement is made in 
the usual way. But unless the original small print is excep- 
tionally good you are not very likely to get a 5 in. by 4 in. 
enlargement. It is very likely to show the granularity surface 
texture of the original small print. 


Freak Photograph. 
Having seen a photograph of a person wheeling himself in 
a barrow, I am wondering how it was done. Can you 
please explain. T. H. (Tyldesley). 


Things of this kind may be done in various ways. One 
method is to make a print showing the two persons. Then cut out 
from another paper print the head of the person wheeling the 
barrow, and stick it on the person in the barrow, touch up the 
edges if necessary. Then make a new negative from the com- 
bined paper print, and again retouch this negative if necessary. 
From the new negative the freak prints are then made. 
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Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newes,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. S. ау <i 6s. 6d. ар e 13S. 
Other Countries .. ., T 75. 6d. y " 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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With the closing of the “Royal” and '' Salon ” 
Exhibitions the attention of pictorial photographers will 
now probably be centred upon '' The Northern.” This 
exhibition may be regarded as the most important pic- 
torial exhibition outside of London, and all eyes are now 
turned upon the next, which is to be held in Manchester 
during January, in the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
Three fine rooms have been placed at the disposal of 
the Manchester men for this purpose by the Art Gallery 
Committee. Тһе last year's show at Liverpool will 
long be remembered as a great success, and the 
** Northern '' now commands the best work of the year, 
and the exhibition executive follows catholic and pro- 
pressive ideas which aim at success in many directions. 
The forthcoming exhibition is well in hand, and 
promises of pictures have already been received in large 
numbers from all parts of the world. 

epe 

Prospectuses of the “ Northern '' are now ready, and 
those who have not already received one should apply 
to the secretary. This important office is filled by our 


occasional contributor, Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, whose | 


address is Broad Oak Road, Worslev, Manchester. 
Mr. Coulthurst has been a member of the governing 
body of the '' Northern '' from its inception, and the 
post could not be in better hands. 
еее 
Мг. J. С. S. Mummery, А.К.І.В.А., F.R.P.S., Рге- 
sident of the Royal, will act as judge, апа all pictures 
will pass him before being hung ; all entry fees for 
rejected pictures will be returned, and we hope in a 
week or two to give an illustration of the fine plaque 
which has been specially designed and modelled at the 
Manchester School of Art. The fine catalogue which 
is usually a strong feature of the “ Northern "' exhibi- 
tions is in active preparation, and we understand it will 
contain about thirty full-page illustrations, including 
two in colours, the size being 10 by 8; a copy of this 
will be posted to each exhibitor, and, from past experi- 
ence, we know how well worthy of keeping it is. We 
hope to keep our readers posted with particulars from 
time to time, and full reports will appear in our columns 
during the three weeks the exhibition is open. 
epe 


Photography has been put to a new use at Exeter. 
A picture was recently taken of a number of umbrellas 
which careless passengers had left behind in tramcars. 
The umbrellas were ranged singly in a large shed at the 
tramway depót, and came out with great clearness. 
This photograph was reproduced and published, sur- 
mounted by the invitation to the public, “ Do you recog- 
nise your own? " As a direct result of this pictorial 
effort a large number of the umbrellas have been re- 
turned to the rightful (?) owners. The tramway officials 
had in hand a stock of 150 of these lost articles before 
taking this means of rapid restitution. 


A very interesting collection of photographs may ое 
made just now showing how seeds disperse themselves. 
We all know the clock, as it is popularly termed, of the 


dandelion. One of its individual seeds, to which 15 
attached the parachute-like arrangement made of silky 
threads, would clearly demonstrate the method by which 
this particular flower scatters its seeds. Тһе sycamore 
and maple are good examples of another class. Тһе 
tough skins that protect the seeds and look like wings, 
the samara, in fact, reveal quite a different system of 
dissemination. А variety of this winged method is 
offered us by the conifers of the pines. Yet another 
plan is that adopted by agrimony. The burrs of this 
plant are composed of hundreds of tiny hooks, so that it 
is easy matter for its seeds to catch on to the coats о! 
animals, etc., and become dispersed. 


ges x 


Photography and vision at a distance continues to 
attract the attention of various scientists, and the Italian 
inventor, Sylvelli, has apparently got a step nearer to 
the practical solution of the problem. But all the embryo 
systems of which we know at present are based on a 
method which requires an appreciable time for the 
photograph to be observed. А man stands in front of a 
camera at Manchester, let us say, and a photograph of 
him is taken, or a likeness seen, simultaneously, at Edin- 
burgh. Тһе image, however, has to '' grow,” bit by 
bit, in either case, so that a second may possibly elapse 
between observing the first tiny section of the portrait 
and the last, and when the last 15 observed, the first and 
its successors have disappeared. It is like drawing a 
sketch with chalk on a blackboard in such a way that as 
each line proceeds, what is already drawn disappears. 
Practical experiments are thus necessary to show 
whether such a method will give a satisfactory effect. 


е Ge eG 


So far we do not seem much nearer the printing paper 
for obtaining coloured positives from autochromes. But 
Dr. Smith, of Zürich, works on with considerable per- 
severance, and, according to his own account, his 
'* Uto" paper gives very encouraging results. It is 
coated with three dyes, which are fugitive, and the time 
of printing has been so reduced that prints can be made 
from a coloured transparency in about a quarter of an 
hour. From one to two hours is necessary, however, 
when dealing with autochromes, owing to their small 
transparency. Тһе dyes present must, of course, each 
bleach out at an equal rate, and it is owing to his in- 
ability to increase the rate of bleaching of one dye to that 
of the other two that Dr. Smith cannot heighten the 
general sensitiveness by three or four hundred per cent. 
Fixing is carried out by extracting the '' sensitiser,” and 
unless this be done with the utmost thoroughness the 
results will, of course, be rather unstable, more espe- 


cially as one colour might alter at a different rate from 
that of the others. 
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Awarded a Prize іп Class 1/1. (| B)o/ the Thornton Pickard Competition. 
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To be Up-to-Date J U x J I T S U | 


`, Your Camera must 


be fitted with а new 
Jor the Use of 


ROILOS Schools and Colleges. 


SHUTTER. 
TARO MIYAKE 


YUKIO TANI. 


WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 59. nèt. | 


London: 51, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


"November 1 
Н Alour goods may be had on approval for a Vorthighh, 
22 wynne's infallible Negative Exposure 
ғ. | 


The correct sure for 
every 8 of plate on any 
kind of subject and. under 
every condition of light, 
found simultaneously for 
every 8top, by the simple 
movement of опе .scale. 
Тһе Meters are now fitted 
with a Yellow Glass Ex- 
postre Shutter. 

Berrylands Mouse, Surbiten, 

Surrey, /an. 30th, 1905. 
Gontiemen—As the winner 


for negative of same by use of your “іп- 
fallible " Exposure Meter.— Yours faithfully, 
қ R. FREDERIO TYLER. 
ы Price, in bandsome Solid Nickel Silver Cases; 
—— 66,66 cach; ditto, Solid Silver Hall-marked, 158. 
each. Extra Book of Instructions with рем List 
| ~of Plates, 3d. each, New Glass and Dial, with 
1 correct Standard Tints and Yellow Glass Exposure 
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on an-expensive enlarging lantern fitted with | 
costly condensers, when for one-fifth the - 
amount you can purchase an “ ELLIPSOID” "i 
ENLARGER, which will give at least equal 
and in some instances superior results ? The | 
late Editor of "The Amateur Photographer," | 
writing of this Enlarger after giving it a 2 


careful examination, said : a к. 


t“ We are glad to be-able to state that it appears to’ us likely - 
to be of much service to enlargers, and especially to those whose | 
pockets will not bear the cost of the ordinary enlarging lan "rn Y 
and its results will be found equal, if not superior, to the ч 
of ordinary make and quality. The light is distributed quite ew 
over the entire suríace of the negative, and the illumination. e 
be found to be clear and crisp to the yery edges of the negative | 
We have personally used this system for enlarging, and proved 0 
to be the case.’ 


— — «а -- —— 


We have now sold over 3,000 of these Enlar " 
and we have received countless unsolicited testi 
monials expressing the highest praise ofthe qu lit 

of the enlargements produced. | 
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seen the quality of the work produced by the YN 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY 


November 17, 1908. 
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amateur must be indeed hard to please who can- 

not find some outlet for his hobby at all times 
during the twelve months. At the present time of year, 
as winter approaches, we are in receipt of many letters 
from readers who, not wishing to add to their already 
large stock of negatives, seek some pleasant way of 
applying their photographic work during the long winter 
evenings. They are well aware of the usual winter 
forms of indoor photography, the making of lantern 
slides and prints, and other generally accepted winter 
work for the dark-room, but we do not think that many 
endeavour to apply the pictorial products of their 
Cameras to any special purpose beyond the mere pro- 
duction of prints. These may or may not be of merit for 
exhibition purposes, or for albums, Christmas cards, or 
picture postcards. To these we offer the suggestion of 
endeavouring to apply the pictures of places and people, 
already in their possession, to the illustration or extra- 
illustration of certain works. 

On the frieze at the entrance to the National Portrait 
Gallery, near Charing Cross, is a medallion bust of a 
bewigged old parson, whose name, although unfamiliar 
to ninety-nine per cent. of the people who pass by, has 
given a new word to the language. To °‘ graingerise ” 
a book is to carry out the plan of extra-illustration, 
which was first brought forward by the Rev. James 
Grainger, an eighteenth century Oxfordshire vicar. 
Grainger was the first man to discover the use of por- 
trait engravings as book illustrations, and he prepared 
a biographical history of England “ adapted to a metho- 
dical catalogue of engraved British heads, intended as 
an essay towards reducing our biographies to a system, 
and a help to the knowledge of portraits." The effect 
of this work, and of the passion for extra-illustration 
which it stimulated in others, was to raise the price of 
engraved portraits to five times their original value. 

With the coming of the camera the art of extra-illus- 
tration, instead of being solely the diversion of the book- 


HE applications of photography become more 
numerous every year, and we feel that the 
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| Che ТОРІС, OF THE WEEK 


Sy the EDITOR 


lover and the scholar, and a costly one at that, has been 
brought within the reach of everybody who has imagina- 
tion and is fond of touring. Nothing is simpler than 
to take a holiday in the places which one’s favourite 
author has chosen for the setting of his stories, and to 
throw a further illumination upon his text by portraying 
local scenery and types. The more difficult matter is 
the subsequent insertion of the pictures in the book. 
It may be necessary to have the book taken to pieces, 
the photographs which have been duly mounted on suit- 
able paper inserted at the proper places, and the whole 
volume then re-bound. Generally speaking, however, if 
the mount is thin, and the pictures are few, the photo- 
graphs can be pasted in without spoiling the book. An 
expert, who has done a great deal in the way of extra- 
illustration, says that he finds it quite satisfactory to 
attach the picture by strips of thin silk court plaster. 
A piece of this material is fastened down the entire 
inside length of the back of the page close to the bind- 
ing, while small strips set at right angles to it hold the 
pictures in their proper position. 

There are few classes of books that are not available 
for the purpose of extra-illustration. The classes most 
suitable are topographical works, histories, biographies, 
and novels. The best novels of to-day are not, generally 
speaking, illustrated, and when they are, there is fre- 
quently something unsatisfying about the artist’s de- 
lineation. In America it appears that a number of 
young people make it a hobby to illustrate a favourite 
work by posing their friends. The effort to fit the per- 
sonality of a friend to a particular character, however, 
is one requiring a good deal of thought and care, and 
also a good deal of discretion, while sometimes, in spite 
of all the pains that may be taken, the result is ludicrous 
rather than impressive. Far better is it to do as Mr. 
Snowden Ward has done in the case of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,”’ 
and portray the ‘‘country " of a novel. The admirer 
of Mr. Eden Phillpotts will take his camera into south- 
west England and find the homes of the rustic folk 
whose romance Mr. Phillpotts has discovered. The 
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mirer of Mrs. Humphry Ward will betake himself 
a to the district of Kinder Scout and the High Peak 
in Cheshire, where David and Louie Grieve spent their 
childhood. There are still old inns and other places in 
East Anglia and Kent to illustrate “ Pickwick ”; land- 
scapes in Yorkshire and Northumberland to interpret 
passages by the Bronté sisters; and the Wessex country 
for the public of Mr. Thomas Hardy. Even a Con- 
tinental holiday might be taken advantage of in order 
to illustrate Victor Hugo, or a holiday in Scotland to 
enrich one's edition of Scott. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, but no useful 
purpose would be served by doing so, for each book- 
lover has his favourite author, and knows what possi- 
bilities there are for further illustration. But it needs 
to be remembered that the study of a particular book 
with an eye to possible illustration will give one an in- 


Wonderful! 


I have just been reading what 
its author terms a “ Wonder 
Book," It is the work of а 
'" United Stater,” who, unlike 
most of his countrymen, does not 
aim at getting to the top all at once, but is satisfied to do it by 
easy stages, so that he has put together a concise guide to 
“ Photography for the Young," which, in the brief compass of 
three hundred pages, explains how very, very simple modern 
amateur photography really is, and what truly charming—even 
entrancing—results can be obtained by juvenile tyros (see plate 
facing page 102). The author, Tudor Jenks, is what has been 
termed “ bang up to date," at least among his countrymen. 
For instance, he announces the following discoveries: that 
harsh, 7.e., hard prints result from printing in sunshine, and 
soft ones when diffused light is used; that a black.and-white 
negative is synonymous for a positive print (page оў); and that 
the angle of view depends, not upon the lens used, but upon the 
view itself (page 107). It may interest Tudor Jenks to know 
“that well-known English photographer," not in this case 
“ Mr. B.," but, let me say, “ Mr. X.," some years ago dis- 
covered that enlargements could be made on bromide paper. 
Let me further inform T. J. that this method of making big 
photographs has since been successfully employed in England, 
so that he may in a future edition of his Photographic Wonder 
Book safely advise his young men and maidens to give a trial 
to this process—which, judging by the Wonder Book, has not 
yet become known in the States. 


A Fun Formula. 


I do most earnestly hope that every one who uses a camera, and 
who is therefore potentially a °‘ Society lecturer,’’ will read, learn, 
mark, and inwardly digest the valuable '' Hints for Lecturers ” 
which “ Scholasticus " has been giving in some recent numbers 
of THE A. P. AND P. N., for I, in common with other long-suffer- 
ing amateurs, will thereby be spared some of the torments which 
the untrained or inept speaker so often inflicts. I particularly 
welcome his advice that each lecturer should import some humour 
into his discourse. How this apparently difficult task can be 
readily done I only found out rather more than a week ago when 
spending a merry evening at the R. P. S. The formula is 
simple, easily remembered, and, best of all, any fool can use it. 
It is simply to substitute long and obscure dictionary words for 
those in ordinary use. Thus: “ One of her optics vibrated 
anthropomorphously," instead of “ She gave a manlike wink," 
will infallibly catch the ears of the groundlings, and produce as 
much laughter as a police-court joke. 


Idealism versus Photography. 


A strong appeal for more pictures in geography school books 
is made by F. M. Sutcliffe, who complains that the usual bald 
descriptions of places impart no definite impressions of the 
general features of the districts alluded to. No doubt photo- 
graphy might provide a good deal of information on this point, 
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sight into the book, as well as add charm to a holiday. 
At the same time extra-illustration provides a means of 
making one’s library, however small it may be, more 
personal and intimate, and also gives aim and direction 
to one’s photographic work when on travel. 

Our readers, therefore, who may be looking about for 
some outlet for their photographic energy indoors during 
the coming winter might do worse than investigate 
their present stock of negatives, and see to what extent 
they can be applied to the extra-illustration of a certain 
work or works. At the same time it will be found, 
when once the interest in this subject is aroused, that 
although one may be able to well amplify any particular 
book with photographs already in existence, there will 
arise a desire td still further add to the number, and this 
will bring into existence many schemes for future work 
and excursions with the camera. 


M THE "A.P." CAUSERIE. ) 


By the Magpie. 4 


but would it be invariably accurate enough to be valuable? 
Nine-tenths of the topographical prints which come under my 
notice are examples of the defamation of scenic character of the 
districts they aim at illustrating, and many views of towns make 
me wonder how the inhabitants can possibly endure to live in 
such forbidding.looking neighbourhoods. Much the same is tbe 
case with many portraits. Take, for instance, the King of 
Spain; are there not at least three very different Spanish 
monarchs instead of but one? Firstly, there is the ideal king, 
a kind of cross between Apollo and Jove. Secondly, we have 
the real king, a vivacious, engaging, clever, and very wide 
awake young man, who excels in many sports. Thirdly, there 
is the photographic king, a perfect luney, whose chief occupè- 
tion would seem to be to catch flies with his mouth. In his 
case it were surely better that the school book should be without 
its cheap photographic portrait. 


G. P.O. Art Critics. 


I see by the papers that the Post Office authorities have taken 
proceedings against a firm of publishers for supplying artists 
with what are known as photographs of artists’ models and 0 
other figure studies. Not having seen the prints in question 1 sball 
not Бе dogmatic; but I well remember that on a former occasio 
the same firm of publishers, when prosecuted, easily refuted the 
prudish contentions of pure-minded but heavily feed barristers, 
and I do also recall the funny action of the Glaswegian ІШІ: 
cipal authorities in forbidding prints of Sir Frederick Leigh 
ton’s masterpieces to be shown in shop windows to the kith ap 
kin of < Wee Willie Winkie.” Remembering which, | some 
times wonder that no society has been formed to insist a 
seaside bathing being done after dark, and to also е 
becoming suits of clothes for needy statues which are at Ps 
undraped. Anyhow there is, to my mind, far more harm is 
by some picture postcards of figures, in which too much, 12 5 
than too little, clothing is shown than by a hundred T Я 
many of artists’ studies of the Von Gloeden type, pot 
should be remembered, are, in many instances, of very real se 
to painters of figure pictures. 14 the postal authorities ыы 
keep an eye on the worst of these picture postcards, they "° 
be carrying out a much.needed service. 


In the Sixties. 


I never see a photographer in a caravan but I think of i 
Sarony of Scarborough. Though he died when quite y dd à 
was younger still at the time I like to think of. 3 as bis 
caravan then, which travelled from place to place. He is 
own advance agent—went a day beforehand to bill the to 8 
he was coming. One morning the caravan Was late 1n ea by 
The driver told how 
ng a 
ing round a bend down a hill at full speed. He kp 
Sarony to pat him on the back for his skill; instead je те 
old Sarony called him everything under the sun. ver: № 
forgave that driver for not letting the caravan E 
said it would have been such a splendid advertisement. 
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IX.—THE ОКТНОСҺКОМАТІС SCREEN AND LIGHT F.LTERS, 


OWEVER greatly the sensitiveness of a plate 
to the rays of tower refrangibility may be 
augmented, the initial sensitiveness of silver 
bromide to the ultra-violet rays is always ex- 

cessive. In photographing we are merely representing 
on paper what is seen by the eye, and as the ultra-violet 
are invisible to the eye, it is clear that they should take 
no part in the formation of the photographic image. They 
must, therefore, be filtered out of the light used to act 
upon the plate. 

The primary function of the orthochromatic screen is, 
therefore, to filter out the ultra-violet rays, and its other 
function is to adjust the relative brilliance of the coloured 
rays which pass through it, so as to compensate for the 
deficiencies of the colour-sensitive plate. This will, per- 
haps, be more easily understood as follows: Suppose 
the relative brightness of four picked °‘ colours,” A, В, 
C, and D, be 1, 3, 10, 2, and that the plate used be 
sensitive to these colours in the ratio 15, 8, 5, 2. Now, 
in order to get a correct rendering of the colours in 
monochrome we must so absorb the rays, А, B, апа С, 
that their effect is diminished, i.e., their strength is at- 
tenuated, or that they are affected in the proper ratio 1, 
3, 10, 2. We must thus make the plate thirty times 
less sensitive to the colour we have designated by А, or 
absorb 29-3oths of it, and so оп. 

The light filter which absorbs such colours as are too 
actinic on the plate for their visual luminosity is called 
a compensating screen, and to do its works so that all 
coloured objects are rendered in the image by a °‘ tone ” 
proportional to their visual luminosity, a light must be 
carefully prepared, and requires a good deal of experi- 
mental work. As a matter of fact, however, a plain 
yellow screen, which will absorb the invisible ultra-violet 
rays and '' damp "' the violet and blue will suffice to give 
a very fair colour rendering with the majority 
of present-day orthochromatic plates. Panchromatic 
plates usually possess a higher sensitiveness to the 
yellow-green rays, as well as their orange or red-sensi- 
tiveness, and a better colour-rendering can often be ob- 
tained with a shorter exposure (and lighter yellow 
screen) than with a much longer exposure with a 
merely yellow-green sensitive plate of the erythrosin 
type. 

If, in the example quoted above, the colours A, B. C, 
D were blue, green, yellow, red, and a plate possessed 
a predominant colour-sensitiveness to B, a little red dye 
might be required in making the screen, in order to damp 
the action of these rays. In fact, a properly adapted light 
filter almost invariably contains a small proportion of 
red in it combined with the yellow. 


If we take a negative of the spectrum of daylight, and 
divide it up into regions of, say, every hundred wave- 
lengths, and ascertain their densities by means of a 
photometer, we shall then find that the densities are not 
at all in accordance with those required by the relative 
visual luminosities of the spectrum. But if a true ortho- 
chromatic filter be placed in front of the spectroscope 
slit, the densities of the negative for each spectral region. 
would be in accord with the visual luminosity of that 
region, the units of measurement in both instances being 
comparable. 

The ordinary photographer will find, however, that a 
very convenient and practical plan is to construct a 
colour chart of several strips of coloured paper (prefer- 
ably coloured by himself), each colour to possess as 
nearly as possible the same visual brightness. On 
photographing such a test-chart with a plate and screen 
properly adapted, the densities corresponding to each 
colour would be approximately equal. This is, in the 
writer’s opinion, vastly preferable to choosing coloured 
papers of quite different visual brightness, as is so 
usually done, which renders the task of comparing the 
test-chart with the negative quite beyond the reach of 
any but a competent and experienced physicist. 

If now a set of test filters be made, different combina- 
tions of them may be tried until a satisfactory result is ob- 
tained. Thus fix out some unexposed lantern plates and 
wash and dry them. Then cut them into small 14 inch 
or 2 inch square pieces. Stain six of these for times 
increasing from thirty seconds to three minutes (by half 
minutes) in a weak soluticn of filter yellow K, or naph- 
thol yellow S; another six in a weak solution of a red 
dye such as Biebrich scarlet. The strengths of the 
staining baths may conveniently be 1 : 600. When these 
are dry, you will have twelve test filters, two or more of 
which, combined, will in all probability provide a practi- 
cally perfect screen. From the data you have kept соп- 
cerning these, it will be tolerably easy to reproduce the 
resultant screen in one staining by using a bath con- 
taining the two dyes. Patent plate glass coated with 
neutral gelatine should be used in making the final light 
filter. 

The multiplying factor can only be ascertained bv 
actual experiment, and will then vary according to the 
state of the atmosphere. Mist, etc., acts itself as a light 
filter, and the character of ‘‘ daylight ” spectra differs a 
good deal under different conditions. When estimat- 
ing the multiplying factor for, say, daylight at midday, 
with the sun obscured by light clouds (the most useful 
determination), comparative test exposures should be 
made on a black and «white subject. 


e 


The Photographic Club's annual general meeting was held in 
the Club Room, Red Cross Hotel, Paternoster Square, оп Wed- 
nesday, the 4th inst. F. A. Bridge in the chair. The election 
of the officers and committee for the ensuing year resulted as 


follows :—Trustees, F. A. Bridge and Н. Snowden Ward: com. 
mittee, R. R. Beard, D. Bradford, T. W. Derrington, G. Edey, 
A. Mackie, H. Muller, C. H. Skillman, W. Wiedhofft; hon, 
sec. and treasurer, А. Corbett. 
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ut n on қ 
| a recent meeting 
гы € А of the Oxford 
iF Camera Club the 
question was debated, 
'* What is Pictorial Photo- 
graphy?’’ and those who have 
looked on for some time at the trend of exhi- 
bitions, camera clubs, and photographic 
| newspapers could not but feel some sympathy 
with those who declared themselves to be in ‘‘ the man in the 
streets” position. They asked, “What is pictorialism? 
Who is to be our guide? What are we to follow? " while 
some frankly spoke of ‘‘ high art ’’ as a thing incomprehen- 
sible. А paper was read by one member, with which the 
minority fully agreed, giving due appreciation to those whose 
technique was admirable, and aim that of producing a sound 
photographic record, but at the same time pointing out that 
others wished to record, not so much the actual scene, but 
their own individual impression of it, and that for this object 
any means, such as working on plates or paper, were entirely 

legitimate. 

Neither party, of course, in any way convinced the other ; 
and the majority seemed dissatisfied with the “artists,” and 
most especially with some who in exhibitions gain a high 
place for work which is certainly “ caviare to the general.” 
* Without beauty,” one member said, “ can there be art? ” 

It seems as if a good many photographers were in the case 
of this local club ; and that 15 an apology for a few remarks, 
destined, by the editor's leave, to try to dissipate some fog. 

First of all, there are, and always will be, those who snap- 
shot: their hobby amuses them—well and good. It gives 
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"A 
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them mementoes of friends and places easily. Then there : 


are those who desire to have clear and excellent photographs 
of people and scenes, “just as they are," they say. What 
they mean is, “ just as the lens will record them”; and even 
then you must have the man behind the lens, some know- 
ledge of plates, stops, etc., so these learn from the excellent 
lessons in the photographic papers, some technique, and also 
from attendance at clubs and lectures. Long may they go 
on and prosper ; they have a foundation for scientific records, 
investigations, nature studies, and a host of honourable and 
useful works. Yet, unhappily, their labours seem slighted 
and neglected at exhibitions. Compare the attendance on 
the floor and in the galleries at the R. P. S. Exhibition. 

Is the desire for “ pictorialism” only a craze? Ог is it 
part of the everlasting quest for beauty, and the eternal 
desire of the individual to express himself? Surely one may 
answer in the affirmative, and try to see in the distinction 
between the two aims, sometimes but not always blended, 
both a cause and remedy for trouble. 

Beauty will appeal to us all; and as far as a picture ex- 
presses beauty to me, so far I am likely to desire to hang 
it on my walls. Of course, my own limitations of education, 
mental capacity, and so forth may prevent my seeing beauty 
where my neighbour sees it. Some of the greatest painters 
can so portray beauty that all can read ; others require cer- 
tain mental perceptive qualities. No one would be so foolish 
as to say, * There is none, because I cannot see it." If 
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philosophically no two persons can have the same concept, 
assuredly no two persons' eyes see things absolutely alike ; 
and temperament, colour, vision, etc., must play their parts 
in arousing that sense of emotion which we call admiration. 

Yet, on the whole, it seems much to be wished that 
Beauty, a beautiful scene, a beautiful person, an idea beau- 
tifully portrayed, should be the object of our photographic 
aspirations. Realism, when it means, frankly, ugliness, 
seems incompatible with human progress. 

We all know that there are certain laws laid down by ex- 
perience for pictorial art. The beginner does well to learn 
and study them: our ancestors were not all fools, nor was 
wisdom reserved for us! Тһе man who tries to work on his 
picture and print in clouds, etc., without any art training or 
knowledge, 15 risking a grave interference with the laws of 
the universe! We are not all Joshuas, to make the sun 
stand still while we light our clouds from one side, and our 
landscape from another. Personally, I should prefer to 
choose my scene, view point, etc., with the utmost care, and 
for the rest trust to good technique to convey the beautiful 
impression, unless I were competent to draw the scene with- 
out the camera. 

But then there are certainly those whose desire it is to be 
original, to express themselves; they have a glimpse, a 
vision, a brilliant idea, which they wish to record. Need 
we blame them? And I may say, not only seed we сору 
them, but if we do copy them, we lose everything. Тһе 
essence of this school is originality, personality, and that no 
one can give you, nor by study and imitation can you attain 
unto it. If this were fully realised, some fog might vanish. 
Leave others alone, and do your best as you see it; only 
open your eyes and look is perhaps wholesome doctrine. 

Photography has limitations in its medium, and, avoiding 
the “ usual thing,” of which editors and public have satiety, 
must incline sometimes towards the bizarre and grotesque. 
These things are hardly Art; they certainly are not beauty. 
Few would wish to live with them on their walls: but they 
are often clever, interesting, striking; in fact, they are 
mental snapshots, the impression of a momentary passing 
glimpse. They may not be in the least like the actual thing, 
but they give the transient aspect as the eye conveyed it to 
the brain. Need we quarrel with them? Sound sense will 
prevail, so that these will be our admiration, wonder, or 
even scorn; at any rate, generators of energy, but not 
teachers, nor leaders, nor objects of foolish imitation. 
Nature herself can be the only guide and teacher, and study 
among her marvellous beauties the only true Art. 

In practice it is difficult to see how to be more fair at 
exhibitions, unless classes were open frankly according to the 
professed aim of the exhibitor, e.g., (a) technical subjects, 
(6) good, straight technique, (c) a picture (including com- 
position, etc., accordine to the canons, unless the exhibitor 
is genius enough to produce a picture and yet break them !), 
(d) the original and uncommon. 

This might be more novel and acceptable than classify- 
ing by “animals,” “still life," “enlargements,” and so on. 
Anything would be welcome which would enable our charm- 
ing hobby to be pursued without heartburnings. 
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“The Yachtsman” Photographic Competition.—Awards. 


S announced recently in our pages, our contemporary The 
A Yachtsman organised a photographic competition, the sub- 
jects being yachts, ships, shipping, and seascapes. The competi- 
tion was judged by the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N., and a 
considerable number of excellent prints were submitted. It was 
difficult, however, to decide upon the best pictures for the 
awards, bearing in mind that both the pictorial and yachtsman's 
eye needed satisfying, but there can be no question that the print 
winning the first prize (reproduced above) is quite a success 
from both points of view. This picture fulfils all the 
requirements of а pictorial composition, and is, moreover, 
excellent from the yachtsman’s point of view. Photo- 
graphically speaking, it is technically perfect. Mr. Carlyle 
backs up his winning print with three or four other pictures of 
almost equal merit, and his '' Westward Ho," “А Race for 
Port," and '' After the Gun " are admirable. 

The second prize is divided between Alfred Leader, Bristol, 
for ‘‘ The Home Wind," and Harrop P. Wight, Gosforth, for 
“ The Foy Boat." Both of these pictures are good from the 
yachtsman's point of view and pictoriallv. 


A CAUSE OF FAILURE IN 


The third prize is also divided between W. G. Hill, Glasgow, 
for ‘‘ With a Full Breeze," and S. С. Kimber, Southampton, 
for “ Quiet Waters." Тһе first of these prints is a typical yacht- 
racing snap-shot, clean and hard, showing every rope and line 
well defined. Pictorially, however, it fails somewhat by reason 
of its lack in interest. Mr. Kimber's picture is a quiet little 
evening scene, showing a pretty sunset effect, and reflections in 
rippling water. 

Other prints worthy of mention are: “ On the Port Tack,” by 
Alfred Leader; “ The White Sail," by Robert Marshall; “ After 
the Jibe," by W. B. Dawson; no title, by Е. К. Soper; °“ Off 
to the Fishing Grounds," by Н. К. Harford; “ The Mermaid," 
by E. C. Bates; ‘“ А Summer's Day on the Clyde," by Miss 
Maud Tewan ; “ The Shamrock," by Miss A. Shankland ; “ Sun- 
set, St. Helens Harbour," by Е.Н. Stevens; “А Full Wind," 
by С. C. Lancaster; °“ Start of Yacht Race," by T. W. F. 
Rowney. 

Some interesting little snapshots of yacht.racing incidents, 
which might have been made more of pictorially, are contributed 
by J. Dyson. 


BROMOIL. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


SiR,—In my first attempts at this process I entirely failed to 
obtain the faintest suspicion of relief in the bleached bromide 
print. I worked with Griffin’s Bromoil and Wellington papers, 


developing with amidol, and carrying through the after processes 


with the greatest care. Тһе Mortimer bleaching solution and 
Ozobrome solution were both tried, the print allowed to stay in 
acid solution for over an hour, and water up to 75 deg. Fahr., 
used for soaking—result, no sign of relief. As I was perfectly 
sure that the instructions given by the authorities on the process 
had been carried out to the letter, and no one appeared able to 
assist me, I was fast coming to the unpleasant conclusion that 
I was an incapable idiot, when it occurred to me that possibly 


the ordinary acid fixing bath (made up with sodium sulphite 
and sulphuric acid), which I used for making the bromide prints, 
might be the cause of the trouble, by hardening the gelatine, 
and so preventing it swelling in the after processes. 

I therefore tried a plain fixing bath, made with hypo and 
water only, and I am pleased to say that I have had no trouble 
in obtaining full relief on the prints so prepared. 

As other workers’ difficulties may have arisen from the same 
cause, and as the point has, as far as I know, not been raised 
before, I am troubling you with this communication.—Yours 


faithfully, .M.S 
. . SELLORS,. 
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SPECIAL TO THE 


HE possessors of stereoscopic negatives often 
wish that lantern slides could be made from 
them, in order that the photographs may be 
viewed enlarged and in relief on the screen. 

They are generally deterred by the fact that most of the 


Fig. 1. 


existing systems of stereoscopic projection require 
either the employment of two lanterns, the use of special 
viewing devices, or both together. There is, however, 
a simple method of making stereoscopic lantern slides 
capable of being shown in a single lantern, and requir- 
ing no other aid to inspection than a small mirror. 
Although, it is believed, new in its application to lantern 
use, this system of arranging and viewing the pictures 
is an adaptation of that employed in Professor Pigeon's 
““ Dixio ’’ stereoscope. Тһе slides, as will be seen by 
figs. 1 and 2, are made with one half reversed. 

Since the pictures will have to be rather small on the 
slides, the latter are most conveniently produced by re- 
duction in the camera. The negative is inserted in a 
box having a rectangular opening provided with a 
carrier, and this is placed against a window or other 
source of light. А sheet of ground glass is used to 
secure even illumination, or a white reflector is set out- 
side the window at an angle of 45 degrees. А square 
with 23 in. sides is drawn in pencil on the focussing 
screen of the camera, and divided into two by a vertical 
line. 

These preliminaries completed, the camera is focussed 
on the negative so that both the pictures come well 
within the pencilled square оп the screen. Опе half of 
the negative is now covered with a card, extraneous 
light blocked out between the box and the camera with 
a cloth, and a lantern plate exposed. Next, removing 
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the dark-slide and the card over the negative, the camera 
is moved to right or left, taking care not to shift it other- 
wise, until the second picture comes on the same half of 
the square as that previously occupied by the first pic- 


ture. The other half of the negative is now covered 
with the card, and a second plate exposed. Тһе two 
plates, which should have received identical exposures, 
are developed together like ordinary lantern slides, re- 
moving both from the dish at the same time. 

When finished and dry, any necessary spotting and 
masking is done. It will be seen that we have secured 
the right-hand picture of the stereoscopic pair on one 
plate, and the left-hand picture on the other; so that 
when the two plates are bound together, film to film, one 
picture becomes reversed, as is required. Fig. 3 shows 
how the two plates should be masked. А narrow strip 
of gummed black paper is first stuck vertically down 
the exact centre of each. Тһе masking of one picture is 
then completed, after which the second plate may be 
laid on top of the first and the correct position for its 
mask observed by looking through. "When both are 
masked they are bound together, film to film, no cover 
glass being required. In placing the spots at the top, 
the right-hand picture of the stereoscopic pair (1.е., the 
one which shows more of the left-hand portion of the 
subject) should be to the right of the slide. 

The resulting stereoscopic slide may be shown in any 
ordinary lantern. То view the pictures, the spectator 
should be provided with a small, unframed mirror. 
Naturally, a surface-silvered one is best, but, contrary 
to what might be expected, any ordinary mirror of good 
quality glass can be employed without giving a notice- 
able double image. А common quality glass, however, 


Fig. a. 
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is perfectly useless. Тһе mirror is held against the 
nose in an upright position, as shown by fig. 4, pointing 
towards the central division between the two pictures on 
the screen. Then, looking at the right-hand picture 


with the right eye, the mirror is turned slightly until the 
reflection of the left-hand picture falls over the first. It 
is quite a simple matter, once it has been tried, to get 
the two halves of the stereogram to coalesce, so that 
one half is seen with the left eye by reflection in the 
mirror, while the second half is viewed by the right eye 
direct. The result is that the image on the lantern 
screen is seen in perfect stereoscopic relief. With good 
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Fig. 3. Method of masking the two halves of the slide. 
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subjects the effect is very beautiful, far surpassing the 
usual small opaque slide as inspected in the stereoscope. 

A few stereoscopic lantern slides interspersed with 
the ordinary slides afford a pleasing change, and help 


Fig. 4. Method of viewing the slides. 


to prevent monotony. То show too many in succession, 
however, involves a slight but undesirable strain on the 
eyes, which is best avoided. Owing to the necessity of 
providing each spectator with a mirror, and explaining 
its use, this method of stereoscopic projection is ob- 
viously better suited for a small and select audience than 
for a large one, but it is a form of entertainment thatcan 
be well recommended in any case. 


A 


ў 
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[Mr. J. F. Duthie is the President of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, and the following notes on High-Speed Work 
formed part of his presidential address at the first general meeting of the society for the session 1908-9. We are indebted 
to the “ Transactions of the Edinburgh Photographic Society ° for the report.—ED.] 


essential is a shutter which will give very short ex- 

posures. There are practically only two forms of shutter 
now fitted to hand cameras, which for simplicity I might 
term as the lens shutter and the focal-plane shutter. The 
former is usually fitted between the combinations of the 
lens, and while it has the advantage of being compact and 
light, the lens is fully open for a fraction only of the whole 
exposure, so that this form of shutter does not allow the 
maximum of light to reach the plate. With the focal-plane 
shutter, on the other hand, the lens is fully open during the 
whole exposure, and as the slit of the shutter passes across 
the plate, the part of the plate exposed receives the full 
amount of light passing through the lens. 

It is impossible to draw a close comparison between the 
two shutters, or to say exactly how much better the ex- 
posure will be with a focal-plane shutter than with a lens 
shutter, but an exposure of 1-200th part of a second with a 
focal-plane shutter would pass about the same amount of 
light as an exposure of 1-5oth part of a second with a lens 
shutter, and the faster the shutter is used the greater will 
be the difference in favour of the focal-plane shutter. Thus 
the focal-plane shutter has a great advantage over the lens 
shutter for all classes of work, particularly when the ex- 
posures are of very short duration. 

The Lens. 
. The next consideration is the lens, and it is of extreme 
importance. It must be capable of giving good definition 
much beyond the extreme corners of the plate, so that the 
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rising front may be used with the full aperture of the lens. 
It must also be of large aperture to allow of very short 
exposures. These requirements can only be fulfilled by the 
modern anastigmats, which are made with apertures vary- 
ing from F/4 to F/6.8, the former being preferable. It must 
be remembered, however, that depth of definition depends on 
the aperture and focal length of the lens, so some compro- 
mise has usually to be made between the two. 

While a short focus lens giving good depth of definition is 
to be desired, because the judging of distance by focussing 
has not to be so exact, it is objectionable because of its exag- 
geration of perspective. Тһе longer focus lens, although 
requiring more care in focussing, and if carelessly used 
giving a larger proportion of fussy negatives, gives better 
perspective, allows the operator to be farther away from the 
objects and gives an image of a fair size on the plate. In 
much high-speed work it is far from desirable to be near the 
object. But the choice of the lens must depend to a certain 
extent on the kind of camera to be used, whether the folding 
or collapsible type with direct vision finder, or the bulky but 
more efficient reflex camera. Of the two I prefer the latter. 

Exposure. 

The camera, lens, and shutter having now been con- 
sidered, the next matter that calls for attention is the 
exposure. Ав a rule, for very high-speed photography, a 
meter is useless. [t is usually a case of the largest aperture 
of the lens, and the longest exposure the velocity of the 
subject will allow of. One exception to this, however, is 
yachting subjects, and here, owing to the much better light 
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to be got at sea, a meter will often be found useful in 
deciding the best stop to use. Тһе speed of the shutter must 
be set according to the circumstances under which you are 
working, and they vary very much. 

In photographing from a pier or anything stationary, the 
points to be considered are the movements of the yacht, the 
distance she is off, and the length of focus of the lens. With 
а §-inch lens on a quarter-plate, or a 6}-inch lens on a 5 Бу 4, 
an exposure of 1-100th to 1-150th of a second will be ample, 
but with the single combination of the lens, 1-200th or 
1-250th will be required. In photographing from a small 
boat or moving steamer, the speed of the shutter will require 
to be increased considerablv. 

When arrangements have been previously made to photo- 
graph a yacht, or when photographing groups of vachts, it 
will be an easy matter to get them sufficiently large on the 
plate with the ordinary lens, but when trving to get pictures 
of single yachts from a steamer at a regatta, it will be found 
a great advantage to be able to use the single combination of 
the lens. On shore the light will not usually allow of the 
use of the single combination. At sports the exposure will 
vary principally with the angle and speed at which the 
subject is moving and the length of focus of the lens. Sup- 
posing the distance from the subject to be constant, the 
shorter the focus of the lens the slower the shutter can be 
used. Personally 1 use an 8-inch lens with an aperture of Fjo 
to a 5 by 4 plate, and will give a few examples of the ex- 
posures I find necessary. 

Runners coming towards the camera, 1-300th; runners at 
a slight angle, 1-600th ; runners at right angles, 1-Sooth. 
Jumpers much the same as above, but occasionally a slightly 
fuller exposure can be given if vou study the style of the 
jumper. 

For horses jumping and trotting at a slight angle, 1-8ooth 
second. For horses galloping at right angles, 1-1,200th. 

These may be taken as a general guide, but I will speak 
of others when showing the slides on the screen. 

Plates. 

For sea work I prefer orthochromatic plates; in fact, I 
may say that thev аге essential. Тһе intensity of illumina- 
tion, the preponderance of the blue ravs, and the delicate 
tone values require a colour sensitive. plate, and, when the 
light will allow of it, a screen will be found a great advan- 
tage. А few years ago the one drawback to ortho plates 
was that they were rather slow, but great strides have been 
made latelv in their manufacture, and a plate, such as the 
Imperial “ Special Sensitive," will allow of very short 
exposures. 

As a rule, on land, the fastest plate obtainable should be 
chosen, and it takes a very good plate to meet the require- 
ments for subjects such as I have mentioned this evening. 

It must, while having a fair amount of latitude, stand 
forcing in development, such as a very strong soda solution 
at a rather high temperature, without frilling or fogging. 
After having used several different makes of plates, 1 may 
say I find the Ilford ** Monarch " very satisfactory. It is 
astonishing what it will stand in the wav of temperature and 
forced development, and the grain is verv fine for such a 
rapid plate. I alwavs prefer to use backed plates, and for 
yacht photography they are absolutely necessary. At sports, 
where the athletes are usuallv clad in white, and especially 
where they have to be photographed with only the sky 
behind them, backed plates are of course a benefit. I have 
seen it stated somcwhere that backed plates are slower than 
unbacked plates, and the theorv put forward was that the 
backing absorbs the light which penetrates the emulsion, 
while in the plate without the backing the light is reflected 
again on to the film. However, in practice І have not found, 
even after careful trials, апу disadvantage bv using backing. 


Development. 

In treating of development, I would first like to sav a few 
words on the conditions under which it is carried out. 
Although very sensitive plates are used, the ** dark room," 
as it is called, should not be altogether a place of darkness. 
There should be enough light to see about. If vou can 
readily see what vou are doing, vou can handle vour plates 
smartly and run less risk of fogging than when moving 
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slowly about close up to a small light. It is surprising the 
amount of light fast plates will stand if it comes through 
good ruby glass or fabric. Тһе time you have to be most 
careful with a fast plate is during the first minute or two of 
development, when it can either be kept covered or at a safe 
distance from the light. When the image shows up it may 
then be exposed quite safelv to a good rubv light, and after 
it is fullv developed and well rinsed, it can be even exposed 
to davlight without any harm resulting, although, as there is 
no benelit by this, it is really better, if convenient, to fix 
before leaving the dark room. 

Withchromatic plates, and others which have been fairly 
well exposed, I prefer a pyro-soda developer. The Ilford or 
Imperial formule I have found verv satisfactory, but prefer 
to leave out the bromide of potass., unless I know the plates 
have been tully exposed. If the developer is kept made up 
without bromide, a few drops from a 10 per cent. solution 
can be added as required. In using these formulz I usually 
begin with the following proportions of ğ oz. No. І to I oz. 
No. 2, and about 13 oz. water. If, as development proceeds, 
the detail comes up readilv, more of the pvro solution тау 
be added to give densitv, and a little bromide to give the 
necessary contrast. With short exposures the best result 
will usually be got with the quantities mentioned. For 
“ Monarch " plates where the exposure has been rather 
meagre, I take a pyro metol developer, using a large pro- 
portion of the soda solution and a little warm water. А cold 
developer is not only very slow, but fails to give the requisite 
vigour to a negative. Тһе best temperature to use the 
developer at is about 65 deg., but where the plate has been 
very much under-exposed it will be found an improvement to 
use it even warmer than this. 

Some 'Focal-Plane'' Subjects. 

I would like to sav a few words about photographing 
some of the most popular subjects which require a focal-plane 
shutter. From some photographs of runners at sports 1 
have noticed some workers prefer to take them from right 
in front. In a short race, where the competitors are well 
together, this is the best wav of getting them all in focus, 
but to my mind it gives the figures a most unnatural appear- 
ance. [| much prefer to take them from one side and a little 
ahead, as it gives a much better idea of action in the figure. 
The same applies to high jumping and hurdle racing. With 
the latter it is better to choose a hurdle near the start of the 
race so ав to have the competitors prettv well together, get- 
ting them all in focus, and thus conveving a good idea of 
keen competition. When photographing a golfer I think 
the best position is just before the finish of the swing. The 
club has a good bend on it, and there is usuallv an alert look 
on the face of the plaver. Another good position is when the 
golfer is plaving out of a bunker, the sand that is knocked 
up often helping the effect. 

To get good results of horses requires some study of the 
animals themselves, as the results to be appreciated must 
show good action. Do not attempt to take them coming 
towards vou with a short focus lens. In photographing 
vachts, also, it is better to have some knowledge of the 
handling of them if vou wish the results to look well. Taken 
from a bad position, with bad lighting, or with the sails not 
“drawing " well, it is an easy matter to make one of the 
finest boats look a mere “ hulk.” In fact, to get the best 
work when photographing most of the subjects I have spoken 
of this evening, it is necessarv to know vour subject 
thoroughly first. The focal-plane worker more than апу 
other must be alert, quick, and decisive, as usually the 
slightest hesitation means failure. When the time comes for 
making the exposure, don't clutch the camera vigorously 
and make a sudden jerk at the shutter-release, as it will 
simply mean vibration of the camera and a spoiled plate. 
Don't get excited. Hold the camera easily, and with a gentle 
pressure of the finger release the shutter. 

The Winter Camera. 

In conclusion, I expect it to be said that what I have 
spoken of is really summer work only, but I would just like 
to point out that the principal apparatus required, viz., a 
focal-plane shutter and large aperture lens, is also the best 
material for getting successful pictures in winter. 
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“The Glorification 
of Detail" . . . 


By BASIL SCHON, М.А. 


HE above words are taken from a 

recent Editorial, in which they are 

used to describe the point of view in 
pictorial photography that was so strongly 
represented in this year’s Salon. The sub- 
ject Is one that at the present time seems 
suitable for a little explanation and amplifi- 
cation, and a convenient way seems that of 
commenting on some illustrations. 

When considering the question of select- 
ing subjects of an outdoor nature there 
seem to be at least two ways of making 
photographs that can be described, perhaps 
flatteringly, as good pictures. One way is, 
having found a scene that is as a whole 
pleasing, to proceed to photograph it with- 
out further trouble than selecting a more or 


less academic arrangement, and what is 
necessary for good technique. This 


method I should describe as the glorification 
of the ordinary ‘‘view,’’ to use a rather 
dreadful word. 

The other method is rather to select what 
would be a small portion only of such a sub- 
ject as above, and so choose the point of view 
and focal length of lens that a °“ strong "' 
arrangement 18 obtained ; also it is often 
possible to secure vigorous lines in this 
мау. Тһе present hardlv seems the time, 
however, on which to enter into a discussion 
on composition, but I mav perhaps remind 
vou that as a general rule the centre is the 
place to avoid, at anv price, and that it 
is desirable, if possible, that the principal 
object should be in the upper half of the 
print. 

An illustration. of these remarks is my 
print, ** А Watcher by the Thames,” which 
was reproduced in THe А. P. AND P. N. а 
few weeks ago, and of which a copv could 
be seen at the °“ Salon des Refusés ” at 52, 
Long Acre. Іп taking this subject, after 
having chosen a suitable ‘* watcher,” for 
I found that the expressions of different ones 
varied considerably according to the lighting, I put 
up the camera in such a position that a portion of 
the Houses of Parliament appeared in the distance; it 
then only remained to use a lens of such a focal length 
that the amount of subject I required about filled the 
plate; this I found was the case when I used an Adon 
lens, with the least camera extension available, the re- 
sulting focal length being about sixteen inches (on 
quarter-plate). 

It occurred to me that Trafalgar-square, which is 
generally considered to have been '' photographed to 
death,” would give rise to one or more subjects of this 
style. But though I visited it several times, extending 
over more than a year, when “ photographing without 
a camera," I could at first find nothing to be done. 
Recently, however, I strayed into it during brilliant sun- 
shine, and in the course of about twenty minutes 
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By Basir SCHON. 


saw three distinct possibilities, of which I made rough 
diagrams. 

A few days afterwards I was able to secure the two 
subjects reproduced. In the case of “Тһе Fountain,”’ 
the chief idea is to give prominence to the play of the 
fountain and the falling water. 

In the second illustration, “ Sunshine and Spray "' 
(see page 461), the chief feature is made of a portion only 
of one of the fountains, most of the rest of the space 
being occupied by the falling spray, through which one 
of the lions is seen. To make this subject fill a quarter- 
plate, a focal length of seventeen inches was necessary. 
There seem to be great possibilities in London, when 
using such a focal length as this, but as in the case 
of the Adon the aperture is about F/ 16, even with fast 
plates it is necessary that the light should be good, for 
it is seldom possible to give at all lengthy exposures. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF AUTUMN MIST. | 


A TOPICAL ARTICLE. By KENNETH F. BISHOP. 


Special to the “А.Р. and P. ^а 


OW that autumn has come, with its attendant 
fogs, we shall again have the opportunitv of 
getting some mist pictures. During a real fog 
all Nature appears to be asleep. Тһе birds sit 

disconsolately on the trees, wet and too miserable to 


A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON. Bv KENNETH Е. BisHop. 
Taken at 3 pu. їп November on ап Imperial Sovereign (backed) plate. 
4 min. а? FS. Light wry dull, 


sing or even twitter, the only sound that breaks the 
silence being the drip-drip of the moisture from the 
branches. 

There is joy in a real fog, at any rate when on photo- 
graphy bent, and no doubt about the pleasure, if one 15 


clad in thick waterproof boots, leggings that reach to 
the knee, and a mackintosh or long cycle cape, for it 
will be necessary to walk over tall grass or ferns, and 
damp has a nasty way of getting into clothing unless 
great care is exercised to keep it excluded. The camera 


Eixposure, 


too will need looking after, and 
for the purpose there is nothing 
as good as a large sheet of water. 
proof cloth, with tapes on the 
sides, that can be tied to the 
lens, and also round the bottom 
of the camera to protect it at all 
points. 

Àn advantage of working 
during foggy weather is that 
everything is still, so exposures 
of three or four minutes, and 
even longer, can be managed 
without showing movement of 
the subject. Nevertheless, it is 
advisable to use fast plates (well 
backed, of course), in order to 
save time. Be sure to use a meter 
for testing exposures, as the light 
is verv deceptive. 1 have often 
found that the test paper has 
taken ten minutes or so to 
darken to the required tint, and 
that at ir a.m. Frequently 
during a fog pictures will be 
found in places where іп fine 
weather nothing can be obtained. 
Use the largest stop that will give 
enough detail, and remember 
also that each branch, twig, or 
piece of fern shows sharply out- 
lined against the mist. Fog 
pictures depend on their delicate 
half-tones for their beauty, and 
not on fuzziness. Тһе “ atmo- 
sphere ” is given by the mist, ne! 
by putting most of the picture 
out of focus. | 

The absence of clouds in misty 
weather will be noticed, and 
remarked on, the reason being 
that they are obscured by the 
haze. The sky will be, there 
fore, nearly white, but that 
will look quite in keeping with 
the delicate grevs of the print. 

When developing, keep the 
negatives thin, if intended for 
enlargement, or the prints will 
look too chalky. Personally 1 
find that the best paper to use for 
the purpose is ordinary bromide 


paper, as the semi-matt surface gives the print а SUE 
gestion of dampness that greatly assists in the represen- 
tation of foggy weather. 


[The prize pictures reproduced on the opposite page and ра“ 


474 and 484 illustrate other phases of Autumn Mist.] 
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SEPTEMBER MIST. 


Awarded a Consolation Prize іп the “ SNtrarght" Print Comfetition. 
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A GREY DAWN IN THE CITY. МА — | Bv Pater Orr. 
Awarded Third Prize in the '* Straight" Print Competition. 
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OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 


RADIOGRAPHIC PROGRESS AND RESEARCH. 


An important article on the Róntgen rays appears in 
the current issue of Science Progress, by G. W. C. 
Kaye, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the 
whole subject is brought up to date in an eminently 
satisfactory and interesting manner. Few of those not 
directly interested in X-ray work realise the amount of 
research that is going on, and of what far-reaching im- 
portance the matter is. It is now over thirteen 
years since Professor Róntgen discovered the rays, 
through the fluorescence of a barium platinocyanide 
screen when experimenting with the passage of an elec- 
(гіс discharge through an exhausted tube. Іп the fol- 
lowing year, 1896, Professor J. J. Thomson found that 
the rays would ionise a gas which is normally an almost 
perfect insulator; if not ionised it is at any rate made a 
temporary conductor of electricity. 

As regards the nature of the rays, two theories are 
stated at present to hold the field : the ether pulse theory 
is that the rays are pulses of electro-magnetic disturb- 
ance propagated through the ether with the velocity of 
light; the neutral pair theory is that they are doublets 
composed of a positive and an equal negative charge 
travelling with great velocitv, and possessing energy 
and momentum. 

Reference is made to the new tantalum tubes, which 
are prepared with tantalum anti-cathodes; these do not 
‘ harden ” the tubes (i.e., lower the pressure) so much as 
platinum, and they also have a melting point of 2,910 
deg. C.— 1,160 degrees higher than that of platinum. 
In describing the methods adopted of reducing the 
vacuum in a tube which has become hardened, we are 
surprised to find no mention of the popular mica disc, 
which has proved most efficacious in our hands. Mr. 
Kaye suggests that a device for securing constancy of 
pressure would be to join to the bulb a tube containing 
cocoa-nut charcoal, which can be immersed in liquid 
air; “Бу saturating the charcoal with gas at the pres- 


sure desired, the vacuum can be maintained unaltered 
for any length of time, no matter how intense the dis- 
charge.” 

Discussing the absorption and transmission of the 
rays, one is reminded that Röntgen enunciated that the 
absorbing powers of different materials are proportional 
to their thickness and density. If this were true, says 
Mr. Kaye, then the absorption for any given mass of 
unit cross-section would be independent of the material, 


À 
Or p would be a constant for all substances, where 
p is the density and X the absorption coeff- 
cient. It has been found, however, from the experi- 


ments of Benoist and others, that the value of : in- 


creases with the atomic weight, and that it increases 
more rapidly in the region of low.atomic weights than of 


high. If a curve be plotted for varying values of i , it 


is interesting to note that its shape will vary with the 
material of which the anticathode is made; it is much 
straighter, for example, for a radiator of aluminium 
than for one of platinum working under the same con- 
ditions. 2E 

Secondary radiation naturally receives mention, it 
being pointed out that when the X-rays come into con- 
tact with matter, two classes of secondary radiations are 
generated, one corpuscular and the other akin in nature 
to the primary rays; the latter is wholly of the same type 
as the primary rays with elements of low atomic weight, 
and may be regarded as '' so much scattered primary '* 
rays. 

Diffraction, polarisation and velocity of Róntgen rays 
are discussed amongst other things, and a study of the 
paper is strongly recommended to all interested in this 
important branch of applied photography, if such it may 
be designated. 


— ——— م ھچ —— —— 


ACTION OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 

Researches by O. Dony-Henault and A. Dony-Henault are 
detailed in the Journal of the Chemical Society, which confirm 
Russell’s view that the latent images produced by various 
Organic materials when placed on sensitised plates in the dark 
are due to the action of vapour of hydrogen peroxide directly 
evolved by these materials, and that the action is not due to 
radiation as suggested by Graetz. 


UNPRESERVED DEVELOPERS FOR LANTERN 

PLATES. 

Both warm and cold tones can be obtained by developing 
lantern plates with discoloured developers containing no pre- 
servative, and, according to an article in the current issue 
of Der Amateur, the following formule will suffice for the 


purpose :— 


I.—2 per cent. pyrogallol solution ............ 50 c.cm 
10 per cent. potash solution (pot. carb.) ... со c.cm. 
то per cent. potassium bromide solution.. 8 drops 


With normal exposures this will give warm sepia tones. 


II.—2 per cent. edinol solution ..................... қо C.cm. 
IO per cent. potash solution 50 c.cm. 
ro per cent. potassium bromide solution 10 drops 


This will produce purple tones with many plates. 


“гевеегееогеоеееееге 


III.—H ydroquinone solution (2 рег cent.) ...... 20 c.cm 
Potash solution (10 per cent.) ............... 20 c.cm 
60 c.cm 


Water 
This produces sepia tones. 

In all cases the developing solutions will be dirty or dis- 
coloured owing to the absence of any preservative, and some dis- 
coloration of the gelatine may therefore result. Ап acid fixing 
bath would counteract this to some extent. 
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TP HE chief end and aim of 
| border printing is to pro- 

I duce round a print an effect 
something like that of a mount, 
and give the look of a finishing 
touch to the whole. Border 
printing also presents certain 
advantages. In the first place, it 
does away with many of the difficulties of 
multiple mounting. Again, we have the 
advantage of harmony of tone or colour 
between the print and its printed border, 
because, as all the printing effect is on one and the same 
piece of paper, all parts get similar treatment in develop- 
ing, toning, and all such operations as are likely to affect 
the colours. But on the other hand, it must be confessed 
that it calls for some care and deftness, and if a failure is 
made, then a piece of paper is wasted, for we must begin 
de novo; whereas if the print is unsuitably mounted, it is 
sometimes possible to remove it from one mount and place 
it on another. 

[Е is convenient to divide our subject into two or three 
parts, and at first deal only with border printing on papers 
that give us a visible image, 
such as we have with P.O.P. 
and other printing-out pro- 
cesses. A moment’s thought 
will show that it is easier to 
adjust masks, etc., when we 
can easily see all four mar- 
gins of our picture than 
when we have to rely entirely 
on register marks, as is the 
case when dealing with such 
development papers as 
bromide or platinotype. | 
therefore advise the border 
printer to make his first few 
essays with P.O.P., so that 
he may see how matters pro- 
gress at various stages, and 
thus acquirea little of that conf.- | 727%, 
EZ 
ې‎ 
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dence which naturally comes from knowing exactly what one 
is aiming at. For our first experiment I select a negative 
which is faulty in more ways than one, because it will illus- 
trate how some of these faults may be subdued by the pro- 
cedure described. 

In fig. 1 we have a 


‘“ straight " contact print from the 


! BORDER PRINTING. 


Ww . Bv Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


T. mam vd eem. > 2 Ааа”. Fig. 


November 17, 1908. 


I1.—PRINTING-OUT PAPERS. 


negative, which is at once seen to have been under- 
exposed, shows an unpleasant wide-angle effect ге- 
sulting from the confined nature of the scene, while the 
margins are dark, uninteresting, and superfluous. 

The first thing that at once suggests itself is to cut out 
a mask from opaque paper, and so hide the margins and 
print out our picture. But this gives us a print surrounded 


Fig. 1. 


by an expanse of blank white paper. 
This bv force of contrast makes our 
print look really darker and generally 
worse than it really is. 

The next step which suggests itself 
is to cover up the central picture and 
get rid of the white border by printing 
it under clear glass until it is an even 
tint all over. Now, a very little ex- 
perience will teach the worker that it 
is by no means an easy thing to cut a 
mask of exactly the size of the picture 
and then lay it exactly over the picture 
so-as to show no suspicion of a light 
or a dark marginal line. And even when done the effect is 
generally somewhat bald and tame. The next best thing to 
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do is to cut the mask just a mere shade smaller than the 
picture. Even if the mask be of opaque paper, it is not very 
difficult to place it so that on looking through the clear glass 
in the printing frame we can just sce a thin line of printed 
picture all round the mask. If now we print we shall get 
some such effect as that shown in fig. 2. This gives us a 
narrow, dark line all the way round the picture, and also a 
light half-tone border, which tends to help the picture by 
bringing up the high lights a little. 

The next step naturally suggests itself, viz., instead of 
making the mask smaller than the picture, we shall make it 
a little larger than the picture part. This will, of course, 
give us a white band round the print and a border of medium 
tint. But here a difficulty at once crops up, viz., how are 
we going to arrange an opaque mask over our picture so 
as to get the picture in the proper place, when we cannot see 
the picture? І recently hit upon a very simple solution, viz., 
not to use an opaque mask, but a transparent one, of non- 
actinic colour. For this purpose I use a piece of orange or 
red sheet gelatine. The printing frame, containing a sheet 
of clear glass, is held facing one; the coloured gelatine mask 
is held close to the further side (inside) of the glass, and 
then with the other hand the print is got into position while 
the worker is looking through the glass and through the 
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gelatine and sees the picture. This reads rather like a long 
and awkward job, but in fact it only occupies a few seconds. 
The result we see in fig. 3. But this gives us much too 
wide a band of white. So the next step is to cut another 
coloured mask which overlaps the picture only by a quite 
narrow strip. We repeat the operations just described, and 
get the narrow white border seen in fig. 4 and a wide light 
tint. But this looks rather tame, so that after a brief ex- 
posure behind the smaller yellow mask we remove that one 
and use the larger one we employed for print No. 3. Thus 
we get the result shown in fig. 4. 

Just one more minor point. In figs. 1, 2, and 3 it will be 
seen that the picture part comes rather low down on the 
paper, but this need not be the case if it is not so desired. 
Instead of using a quarter-plate printing frame, we now 
take a half-plate frame with a clear glass. On this is laid 
our quarter-plate negative. Тһе first opaque mask is laid 
on the negative in such a position as to bring the picture 
with more space below than above; and then the printing 
paper put on the mask. If we compare figs. 1 and 4 we shall 
see that we have shifted the picture part from the lower to- 
wards the upper part of the paper. 

P.S.—Sheet gelatine in various colours can be bought for 
a few pence from most dealers in artists’ materials. 


— — — —Héie—— ———— 
THE HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


ЁС Hackney Photographic Society held their annual exhi- 
bition at the King's Hall of the Hackney Baths on Novem- 
ber 4-7. We have so often remarked on the peculiar fitness of the 
hall for the purpose, and the fine display both of pictures and 
apparatus which it renders possible, that we need not again re- 
capitulate, but only say that the pictures were as numerous and 
of as high order as we have learned to expect at the Hackney 
Exhibition, while the trade section appeared to us to be better 
patronised than ever. Mr. Dadd, optician, Wm. Rawlings, who 
made a special feature not only of mounting papers, on which 
subject he is quite a specialist, but also of some fine reproduc- 
tions of pictures, which quite filled one of the screens, R. ) 
Beck and Co., and Burroughs, Wellcome were amongst those 
who had stalls. Messrs. Wellington and Ward not only showed 
their goods, but gave demonstrations from time to time in their 
use. Messrs. Grant Taylor had a stall illuminated by electric 
lights of various kinds, in which they specialise. White, John- 
son and Sons showed their different brands of photographic 
chemicals. 

Turning to the pictures on the screen arranged round the walls, 
we found that the committee had classified them this year 
somewhat differently. АП pictures were classed together as re- 
gards subject, but were divided according to whether they 
had taken many, few, or no previous awards. In Class A 
(open to all members) Wm. Rawlings had a strong exhibit of 
no less than twenty-eight pictures, some of them of a high order 
of merit. '' Middle Temple Lane ” (21) is a difficult subject 
excellently treated. (24) °“ Sunlit Church," good in arrange- 
ment, fine in quality, and large in conception, only suffers 
from some too attractive high lights on the edge of the picture. 
F. E. Roofe had eleven frames, and in “ Old and New " (33) 
and ‘‘ The Railway Arch ” (34) showed to advantage, the former 
picture being an excellent sunlit street subject, and the latter a 
fine example of the pictorial in the commonplace. We were also 
attracted by “ Corner at Nailsworth ° (361), which had good 
arrangement and quality. Walter Selfe had seventeen pictures, 
which did him great credit. In “ Low Water ” (51) we have а 
Picture well concentrated in interest, of good quality, and with 


dainty rendering of London sunlight. А. ). Hensler still con- 
tinues his series of fine pictures. “Autumn Mists " (63) was con- 
spicuous for its quality, in which we have strong effect without 
theatricality. Again, in “А Misty Morning ” (66) we had a 
delightful rendering. We noticed a well caught subject of 
C. H. Capper, “ Sailing Home ” (84), and also his “ Monu- 
ment Yard," which gives the massive feeling of the base of the 
monument, but is a little crowded up with traffic. 

In Class B, for members who had received from one to five 
awards, E. J. Hunt was to the fore in “ The Drapery Stall (104), 
a modern subject, good in idea, fresh and interesting, with 
broad massing of light and shade, while A. J. Hyder in 
* Draughts " (106) gave a good piece of tonal rendering, but 
whether the title was intended for a play upon words we were 
unable to determine. Е. С. Price does well in “ At the Quay 
Side," while James Cox, in his one picture, “ St. Albans " (139), 
had good tonal rendering and excellent technical work. W. H. 
Wills, in “ A Ruined Church,’’ had excellent grey and white 
tones. 

In Class C, for members who had never received an award, 
we found some good tonal rendering in С. B. Heath’s ‘‘ In the 
Priory " (165), while Raven Briggs showed evidence in his twelve 
exhibits of working on good lines, and originality in idea, 
and there is no doubt that he promises well for the future, when 
a certain crudeness is got rid of, while Н. R. Heath’s ‘‘ Reflec- 
tions " (192), Mr. Rayner’s “ Liverpool " (195), Mr. Williams’ 
“Іп the Lutschine Valley " (204), Mr. Powells “ Оп the 
Thames ” (220), and Mr. Ackerman’s “А Sussex Lane " (223), 
a rather simple, but dainty and pleasing subject, should have 
special mention. Іп the scientific section the work of Messrs. 
Hensler and F. E. Roofe should be specially praised. 

Space forbids us to speak individually of the work in the 
open section, but it will be sufficient to say that it was up to the 
standard of former years, and contained a good deal of the best 
current work of some of the best workers. 

If the financial issues of the Hackney Show turn out as suc- 
cessfully as the pictorial, the society can be heartily congratu- 


lated on their 1908 venture. 


— — — —3Müte— —— — 


Attendance at the R. P. S. Exhibition.—The secretary of the 
Royal informs us that the number of visitors who passed through 
the stile this year to the exhibition at the New Gallery was 
15,621, as against 15,220 in 1006. If we add those who attended 
the private view and soirée, the total number would be well 
over 18,000. 


°“ Yesterday and To-day in Photography.’’—Contrasting photo- 
graphic facilities fifty years ago with those of the present day, 
E. G. Price (of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.), lecturing 
before the South Suburban Photographic Society, showed on the 
screen the outfit with which the early field photographer faced 
fate and, too often, failure. It was a two-wheel contraption, in 
appearance and capacity something between a cats'-meat barrow 


and a baker's bread cart. Next on the screen came cne of the 
featherweight outfits affected by the snap-shotter, who succeeded 
the barrow-man. Carried in the orthodox fashion, this acted 
as an effective rearguard to the owner—from head to heel. From 
the barrow-man's Gargantuan camera to a Vesta or a Blocknote is 
a far cry ; but not much farther than from the sloppy solutions 
required for the original wet plate process to the sweet sim- 
plicity of dry plates and tabloids. 


A change of secretaryship is announced in connection with the 
Staines and District Photographic Society, J. C. Fox having re- 
signed that office, in which he is succeeded by F. W. Memory, 
whose address will be 58, High Street, Staines. 
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New Book on Kirkstall Abbey.—The latest issue of the Thoresby 
Society's Transactions contains an elaborate * Architectural 
Description of Kirkstall Abbey," by W. H. St. John Hope, М.А., 
and John Bilson, F.S.A. (Knight and Forster, Leeds). In the 
introduction of this, the 16th volume of the society's publica- 
tions, the council of the Thoresby Society bring to its com- 
pletion a work which has involved a large amount of labour and 
research on the part of its co-authors, and which will no doubt 
become the standard work on the architecture, not only of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, but of early Cistercian monastic buildings else- 
where. 'The book is practically divided into two parts, sepa- 
rately dealt with by Mr. Hope and Mr. Bilston, who have 
approached the subject from different points of view. Mr. 
Hope's account begins with a brief sketch of the history of the 
abbey from its foundation by Henry de Lacy down to the pre- 
sent day, giving a detailed description of its architecture, show- 
ing how it grew from the “ humble offices," which were sufficient 
for the little pioneer company of monks from Fountains ІП 1152, 
to the magnificent pile which was surrendered to king Henry 
in 1539. Mr. Bilson treats the abbey as one member of a great 
family, pointing out differences from and resemblances to other 
examples elsewhere. А striking feature of the volume is the 
excellent illustrations, for which the council are indebetd for 
the invaluable help rendered from various sources, and amongst 
these we notice the name of Godfrey Bingley (Thoresby Society), 
C. H. Bothamley, and the following members of the Leeds 
Camera Club: C. H. Allanson, A. Dawson Berry, Thomas Gas- 
coigne, Isaac Howe, C. R. H. Pickard, J. H. Radcliffe, and H. 
Wormald. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union.—By the date of this issue the 
council of the Yorkshire Photographic Union will have met, and 
probably decided, amongst other matters, the date of the annual 


NOTIES 


The Plymouth Exhibition.—This exhibition has now reached its 
sixth year, and in point of numbers it holds its own with that 
preceding. It cannot but be said that in quality it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. This event has not shown the advance 
which might reasonably be expected, and it almost seems as 
though the cream of photographic work does not get to this 
exhibition. Possibly in future those who produce it may alter 
this condition of things. It is not a little curious that the 
average size of exhibits is most moderate, so that it is, in a 
sense, a compact exhibition. There is nothing striking, though 
two or three things stand out beyond the level. There аге 
numerous classes, for which there is hardly adequate reason, 
though in the encouragement of local work this may be defended 
perhaps. It is, indeed, rather a west-country exhibition, and 
this is to the good if it helps to the progress of photographic 
picture-making in Devon and Cornwall. As it stands, there are 
more photographs than pictures—yet the admitted function of 
photographic societies is to encourage picture-making. 

Е. J. Mortimer F.R.P.S., and W. Finch were the judges. The 
strongest and most enjoyable classes are Champion, Devon and 
Cornwall Scenery, Sea, Landscape and River Scenery, and 
Portraiture. In Champion the awards are :—(1) Н. О. Hoppe, 
“Тһе Student,” a fine head and shoulders study; (2) D. Dunlop, 
* Edinburgh Castle," with a charming sense of atmosphere; 
(3) Н. W. Rennie, ©“ Hush.a-bye "; (4) E. Н. Roberts, “ Mist 
on the Common," well handled; (Diploma) E. II. Roberts, 
** Etude en Rouge," a head study. Devon and Cornwall Scenery 
has brought together a rather topographical lot, but among 
the examples there is a true seeking after the picturesque. It 
is rather a pity that workers should submit prints that are quite 
veteran and not new work, for progress is what is looked for. 
The awards are to E. J. Jarvis (1), H. W. Rennie (2), E. V. 
Hearn (3), А. B. Fellowes Prynne (Diploma). Seas and Sea- 
shore: Тһе work is earnest if not striking, and it is to the 
credit of the west that it is well represented. Е. W. Beken (1), 
E. J. Jarvis (2), B. F. Crewdson (3), E. G. Halls (D.), A. Stafford 
(D., A. E. Congdon (D.). Landscape and River: There are 
some very enjoyable things here, and certainly not least among 
them Graystone Bird's “ To the Hills.” Е. J. Jarvis (r), E. H. 
Roberts (2), F. Bolton (3), A. W. Gill (3), D. Ritchie (D.). 
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meeting and the annual excursion. The annual meeting is accepted, 
on the invitation of the local society, for any important centre, 
whilst the annual excursion is a bone of contention, but usually 
a popular resort wins in the end. Next week I hope to be able 
to announce the dates and places decided upon. 


Exhibition of the Cleveland Camera Club.—In my list of York- 
shire exhibitions, given last week, I referred to the show of the 
Cleveland Camera Club, and have now ascertained they are in- 
cluding open classes in addition to the members’ classes. The 
date of the exhibition is January 26 to 30; it will, I believe, 
be their first open exhibition. 


The ‘ Northern " Exhibition.—The secretary of the Northern 
Photographic Exhibition (S. L. Coulthurst, Broadoak Road, 
Worsley, near Manchester) has sent me a number of prospectuses 
and entry forms of the next ‘‘ Northern,” due at Manchester in 
January. He says he has sent a good many into Yorkshire, but 
he does not know every one, and may have overlooked some pic- 
torial worker who would like to submit work. So for the next 
week or two I shall be going about armed with a supply of the 
'* Northern," doing my best to help Mr. Coulthurst to realise 
the * big success " he anticipates. Entries close December 11. 


Harold Baker at Sheffield.—Harold Baker, of Birmingham, 
discoursed to the Sheffield Photographic Society on a subject in 
connection with which his name is well known. І refer, of 
course, to English architecture. With lantern slides he illus- 
trated the development of the Gothic style of architecture from 
its introduction to the present day. Secttonally treated, he 
showed the gradual development of vaulting, the history of win- 
dow decoration, the change in roof construction, pillars, capitals, 
and, finally, an exposition of stone ornamentation. The Shef- 
field members accorded Mr. Baker a very hearty welcome. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Street Scenes is by no means a strong lot, though the scope has 
been widely accepted. Е. Richardson (1), E. H. Roberts (2), 
E. J. Jarvis, junr. (3), R. M. V. Evans (D.). Architecture is 
not large, but very enjovable, and of higher average quality 
than many classes. Е. T. Clark (r апа 3), J. W. Grundy (2), S. 
H. Carr (3). Still Life has several examples of high qualitv, 
notably “ Clear Glass ” (J. Maddison, 3), °“ Iris" (D. Dunlop, 
1), and '' Apple Blossom " (С. S. Coombes, D.). S. S. Law- 
rence (2), S. Manners (3). Portraiture is not of striking quality, 
but D. Dunlop's '' Jean ” stands out strongly, and deservedly 
has first place. A. W. Walburn (2), V. K. Blaiklock (3), H. W. 
Rennie (D.), С. Bird (D.). Lantern slides were a very excellent 
lot. A. Tavlor (1), W. J. Stomm (2), F. A. Tinker (3), A. B. 
Fellowes Prynne (D.). Landscape and Marine was enjoyable 
from its diversity, and from the fact that the exhibitors had 
never yet won an award. Some of the work was highly credit- 
able and encouraging. W. A. Mallett (1), R. G. F. Banks (2), 
W. Armstrong (3, H. Harrison (D.). Figure Studies: This 
was not an ambitious collection. M. R. Tozer (1), H. Harrison 
(2), S. Williams (3. Any Other Subject, for non-prize-winners : 
A creditable lot. H. Harrison (1), H. E. Hatt (2), F. Meek (3). 
Any Subject, for members of Plymouth and Devonport photo- 
graphic societies only. E. J. Jarvis (1), A. В. Fellowes Ргуппе 
(2, E. V. Hearn (3). 


Plymouth Photographic Society's winter session opened with 
a reception and conversazione, at which the President, A. B. 
Fellowes Prynne, officiated. An excellent musical programme was 
gone through, and subsequently a selection of members’ lan 
tern slides were exhibited. F. J. Mortimer lectured before the 
members at the next meeting on “ Marine Photography." In 
the first part of his subject he dealt with the sea and its relation 
to man, illustrating it with some slides of work done in the 
royal navy in the days of sailing ships. Тһе set was such as 
to be almost priceless and invaluable. Particularly interesting 
they were in а district so much in touch with the naval service. 
The second portion of the lecture was largely a study of breaking 
seas. The lecturer pointed out the possibility of Plymouthians 
doing such work, the sea being so near, but pointed out, too, the 
danger of the work. 
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SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR 


S it necessary that the photographer of sport should himself 
be a sportsman, or at least should be versed in the technicali- 
ties of athletics? This question was raised by Adolphe 
Abrahams in the course of his recent lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Scciety on the subject of work with the focal-plane 
shutter. Mr. Abrahams does not consider it necessary in the 
majority of cases that the photographer should possess special 
knowledge of sporting matters. He said, for instance, he had 
never witnessed a game of golf before taking his first photograph 
of the play, yet its details were at once perfectly obvious to 
him, and he had,no difficulty in fixing upon those characteristics 
of the game which showed to the greatest advantage in the 
photograph. 

Cricket, on the other hand, called for special knowledge, and 
not only for knowledge, but—if the photographer wanted to do 
anything out of the common— for acquaintance with professional 
players and the privilege of making exposures at close range. 
Naturally such a privilege was not often extended to the 
amateur, and indeed the photography of cricket at close range 
had obvious perils. One well-known worker secured his cricket 
pictures by setting up his camera near the wicket, and using a 
thirty yards! electric release, by means of which he obviated 
personal danger, and left his instrument to bear the brunt of the 
battle. Of course, the practice at the nets was a subject open 
to every one. 

Other sports also were rather out of the reach of the ordinary 
amateur. Such mountain photographs as Louis Steele had 
shown could only be secured by a man who was himself an 
expert mountain climber. Тһе same thing applied to F. J. 
Mortimer's yachting studies. It was not every man who had the 
opportunity to make yachting excursions, and even if the oppor- 
‘tunity were forthcoming, it often happened that the would-be 
photographer was not a good sailor. Horse sports, again, were 
not usually open to the average photographer, unless he lived in 
a hunting county. In England they had not the opportunity 
of studying equestrian performances such as they had in Ger- 
many, or the cavalry exercises in Italy. Although horses seemed 
to be $ar excellence the subjects for focal.plane photography, 
yet very few good horse photographs had ever been taken in this 
country, the studies generally appearing very wooden, and con- 
veying little suggestion of motion. 

For the same reason—the absence of any suggestion of motion— 
it was necessary to put out of court such excellent sports as bowls, 
-croquet, and skittles. Hockey presented few dramatic incidents, 
and the same thing was true of Association football. Rugby 
football was rather more satisfactory, lending itself to more 
.effective grouping of masses of men. 

Among the sports more favourable to the focal-plane worker, 
Mr. Abrahams instanced foot racing, and advised the taking up 
.of a central position in front of the runners rather than a side 
view, which was often rendered a failure by the figure of the 
leading runner. In University sports each runner came in at 
-the finish between two stakes set up equal distances apart across 
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the course. By taking his position at one of the central stakes, 
and marching a few paces backwards in a direct line with it, 
the photographer could obtain a front view without incommod- 
ing the runners, who would rush past on either side of him. 
Mr. Abrahams showed one or two photographic records of a 
“ dead heat," made at the moment of breaking the tape. In 
one case, judging by the position of the runners, it did not 
appear to be a “ dead heat,” but it. was instantly—and rightly— 
taken as being such by a well-known sportsman, not because 
the positions of the runners suggested it, but because each runner 
“ looked as if he had won." It was a fact, that for some reason 
the competitor in a race knew to the fraction of an inch whether 
or not he was first. 

In various pictures of the Oxford and Cambridge rowing 
practices, taken from one of the Thames bridges, Mr. Abrahams 
demonstrated the use of the long-focus lens for giving a con- 
veniently big image. He found it possible to use a long-focus 
lens, stopped down to F/20, with an exposure of 1-400th of а 
second. If a short-focus lens were used in such a position, the 
result gave an utterly wrong perspective of the sixty-feet boat. 
The exposure should be made either at the beginning or at the 
end of the stroke. To make it in the middle of the stroke was 
to give to the rowers the awkward appearance of sitting up in 
high armchairs. The record made at the beginning of the 
stroke was the more valuable for showing errors; that at the end 
of the stroke the more valuable pictorially. 

Mr. Abrahams also dealt with hurdle racing, to which sport 
particularly the Americans have applied the camera and the 
cinematograph, with the result that they have discovered their 
faults, and greatly improved their form; ''throwing the 
hammer," which was most dangerous at close quarters; diving, 
which presented many eccentricities; and obstacle races, which 
gave lighter relief. Lawn tennis was a favourable sport for the 
photographer, but it was generally better to concentrate upon 
one player '' serving ” than to endeavour to get all four players 
on the plate. 

In speaking of the extraordinary physiological complications 
involved in taking an instantaneous photograph, Mr. Abrahams 
again brought forward a theory, which he advanced some time 
ago in the columns of the Photographic News. Не believes that 
a photographer can by experience visualise actions a fraction 
of a second before they occur. This anticipation of vision 
neutralises the effect of the time lost—about one-tenth of a 
second in the quickest persons—between the first impulse carried 
from the eye to the brain, and the communication with the 
camera, so that the exposure is made at the right instant. Тһе 
plate stil] records the bat hitting the ball, or the hurdler at the 
crisis of his jump, or the runner breaking the tape, which the 
eye of the photographer had seen, in unconscious anticipation, 
a moment before. It was interesting to learn in the subsequent 
discussion that at the Solar Physics Observatory this psycho- 
logical anticipation of vision is recognised and allowed for in 
making astronomical records. 
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Heaton and District Camera Club.—The exhibition, which was 
'held from October 27-31, attracted a large number of entries from 
all parts of the kingdom, and some very fine pictures were to 
‘be seen on the walls. The fact that, although the open classes 
included entries by many well-known workers all over the 
country, the first two prizes in this section were awarded to local 
amateurs, speaks well for the excellent quality of the work that 
is being done in the district. The prize for the best set of four 
pictures was awarded to Easten Lee. The challenge plaque for 
-the best picture exhibited by a member was awarded to J. W. 
'Gladson. 


* Urbanora"' at the Palace Theatre. —At the Palace Theatre 
programme recently, the presentation for the first time of a 
striking new series of animated pictures vividly illustrated a 
fight between a Lycosdaen spider (a veritable wolf in the 
ferocity of its nature) and an Egyptian scorpion, photographed 
at Smyrna. The subject presented by “ Urbanora " teemed with 
incident, and showed the scorpion vanquish the spider, and 
then itself attacked and dispossessed of its prey by a larger 
member of its own species. Every natural history photographer 
should endeavour to see these remarkable pictures. They are 
the best of their kind yet exhibited. 
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HE standard of the weekly competition grows steadily 

higher, and during the past week or two we realise that 
much work now receiving hon. mention only would have been 
prize-winners in competitions when the pictures were of a lower 
general average. This should prove encouraging to those who 
do not receive prizes, as a place in the award list of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. competitions can now be regarded as an excellent distinc- 
tion of merit that many competitions do not give. 


The First Prize is awarded to John Currie 18, Kelvingrove 
Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, '' Toilers of the Deep.") 
Technical data : Imperial iso. plate; 1-25th sec., F/8, 8.30 p.m., 
October; rodinal developer; Kodak Cream (Crayon; enlarged 
from quarter-plate, and Ozobrome. 

The Second Prize to Miss Gladys Openshaw, 
Bury, Lancs. (Title of print, '' In Falmouth Harbour.’’) 
Technical data: Barnet ortho.; about 1-4oth sec., F/ir, К.К. 
lens, 10.30 a.m., July; dilute pyro soda ; enlarged from 5 by 4 
on Wellington Xtra Rough bromide; sulphide toned. 

The Extra Prize to Dr. Corbett, Barrhead, N.B. (Title of 
print, “ Innocence.) Technical data : Wellington ortho. plate; 
4 secs., indoors, 2 p.m., October; pyro metol tank developed; 
enlarged on tinted royal paper ; sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to E. T. Robson, School Row, West 
Cramlington, Northumberland. (Title of print, “ Bramble 
Blossom.") Technical data: Mawson ortho. plate; 20 mins., 
F/22, 3.30 p.m., July, diffused light, five-times screen ; pyro-soda 
developer ; contact print on Seltona antique, white. 

The Beginners! Prize to Sidney H. Hansford, “ Glen Rosa," 
Royal Road, Teddington. (Title of print, * Towards Evening— 
Lugano.") Technical data: Ilford S.R. (backed); 1-20th sec., 
Beck symmetrical, F/8, 5 p.m., June; ortol developer; Ilford 
Bromona, toned with B. and W.'s sepia toner; enlargement 
from half.plate. 

Hon. Mention. 

Е. Standish, Leeds; Н. B. Bradley, Manchester ; Victor Hey, 
Scarborough; W. E. Hillyer, Cowes; T. A. Ward, Leicester ; 
Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield; W. J. Williams, Liverpool ; 
H. M. Hames, Boston; R. J .Delf, Norwich; J. R. Moult, York; 
W. H. Weeks, Bath; E. Claypole, Kettering. 


Class I. 


Е. J. Gilbert, Forest Gate; A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junc- 
tion (2); Miss Peard, Exeter; R. Dodgson, Skipton; W. H. 


Melbourne Camera Club (Dulwich).—At a recent meeting of this 
club Mr. Howard brought for exhibition his home-made stereo- 
scopic camera. The camera was built of maple and walnut, and 
was fitted with a pair of single achromatic view lenses. It was 
suitable also for quarter and half-plate work, by removing the 
partition in the case of half-plate, and by changing the various 
lenses, which are already fitted to separate panels. He spoke 
on the advantage of preparing the slides on glossy P.O.P., to 
avoid the spotty appearance usually got when using a matt sur- 
face paper. He also advised the stereo novice to overlook flat 
objects if good relief was wished for. As an instance, he ex- 
plained that it would be useless to make a stereoscopic picture 
of a steamship some miles out from the beach, as it would look 
too much like an ordinary ''single " photograph, whereas if 
there were some near objects to serve as a foreground, the dis- 
tance of the steamship would appear to relieve it. 


Southampton Camera Club.—C. M. Cooper gave a lecture on 
Monday evening last, before the members of the above society, 
on “ The After-Treatment of the Photographic Negative by 
Chemical Intensification or Reduction." The lecturer explained 
the action of light on the emulsion of the plate, and the chemical 
action in the subsequent development of the image. Mr. Cooper 
then demonstrated, by which he proved that under-developed or 
chin negatives could be intensified by the application of mercuric 
iodide or mercuric chloride. The former he recommended for 
general intensification, and the latter for strengthening the high 
lights in the negative. The lecturer then demonstrated the 
methods of reducing the image of an over-dense negative by 
immersion in Farmer’s ferricyanide, or permanganateof potash. 
The former he suggested was suitable for reducing the shadow 
portions, and the latter for correcting the contrast of negatives. 
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Brooklands, 


Davies, Guernsey; I. Curtis, Blackheath; D. Deans, Kilmar- 
nock; С. Rose, Motherwell; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park; T. Hindle, Colne; A. Black, Nottingham ; H. Huckle- 
bridge, Chiswick; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, 
S.W.; T. C. Bevnon, Newbury ; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons 
Court; J. Pilkington, Brooklands; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; E. A. 
Noble, Blackpool; Dr. E. B. Collings, Barnsley; E. Clavpole, 
Kettering; Miss б. Openshaw, Bury; W. T. Hepburn, Hamil- 
ton; H. R. Hill, Worcester Park; S. Robertson, Glasgow ; 
F. С. Mudge, Acton; C. M. Hamilton, Birkenhead; F. C. 
Hayes, Cowes; H. P. Wight, Gosforth; G. Harper, Northamp- 
ton; A. Roffey, Birmingham; W. K. Henry, West Hartlepool ; 
T. Plews, Nelson; A. V. Elsden, Old Charlton, 5.Е. 


Class II 

Dr. East, Morpeth; J. Marshall, Croydon; Miss E. K. Pearce, 
Bournemouth; H. McDermid, Eston; C. G. Graham, Sutton ; 
E. J. Gilbert, Forest Gate; A. Robertson, Cambuslang; Thos. 
Aitken, Lerwick; J. H. Wragg, Sheffield ; Hy. Warner, W. Ken- 
sington Park (3); W. E. Wallis, West Indies; Jos. Bell, Sunder- 
land; R. Jackson, Oldham; Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester ; 
G. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford; S. A. Huggins, Bridgwater; 
Geo. Raeper, Edinburgh; F. S. Aldridge, Hadleigh; W. T. 
Hepburn, Hamilton; T. Bauer, Madrid. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and 11. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


F. V. Donner, Hull; H. J. Foster, Nottingham; M. Furness, 
Jedburgh; Rev. W. S. Peebles, Annan; L. Fothergill, Batley; 
E. F. Broad, West Malling; L. J. E. Wright, Falkirk ; T. Bauer, 
Madrid; P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; J. Marshall, Croydon; 
C. Lambert, Ashbourne; B. Booth, Burnley; W. Holgate, Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey; C. A. Bohringer, S. Kensington; J. Gordon, 
Wantage; Miss M. E. Ewbank, Aysgarth; E. J. Bisson, Jersey; 
R. Swarbrick, Chorley; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; Miss 
M. E. Power, Waterford; W. M. Wilshere, Leytonstone; J. T. 
Phillips, Guernsey ; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; H. W. 
Beasant, Bristol; M. Stilliard, Handsworth; F. Fouraker, Nor- 
wood, 5.Е.; E. J. Drake, Bridgwater; E. Whiteley, Manchester ; 
T. E. Petley, Islington. 


go 


The Rajar Prize Competitions.—Our readers’ attention is 
directed to the monthly prize competition announced by Messrs. 
Rajar (1907), Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire. Every month the 
firm offers a Rajar quarter-plate folding pocket camera, fitted 
with Unicum shutter and Beck-Steinheil orthostigmat lens (work- 
ing at F/6.3). This prize is valued at £8 3s. 6d., and is, there- 
fore, well worth winning. The award is made for the best print 
or enlargement on any of the Rajar papers or postcards. The 
only condition is that the paper must be purchased from a photo- 
graphic dealer or chemist during the same month that the print 
is sent in for competition. If the dealer does not stock the paper 
he will order it. No entry forms are required. Our readers 
should apply to the above address for further particulars. 


Folkestone and District Camera Club.—At a meeting recently 
held at the Queen's Hotel, Folkestone, it was decided to form a 
camera club, with two meetings a month and a series of excur- 
sions in the summer. С. Н. Sheaff, 15, Julian Road, Folkestone. 
was appointed secretary pro tem., from whom all information 
may be obtained. 


The Background in Flower Photography.—Lecturing recently 
on flower photography to about forty members of the South 
Suburban Photographic Society, E. Seymour advised his hearers 
to place the flowers to be photographed rather near the back- 
ground. This tended to emphasise the shadows, and so give 
better modelling. When the flowers were placed too far from 
the background, the shadows cast by them were lost. His own 
backgrounds were common paper—sometimes mere wrapping 
paper—but he always selected them with due regard to the colour 
of his subjects. Above all things, the flowers in the print should 
not be merged in the-background. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
к answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
| d query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printea 
b. hy ; ADVICE, CRiTICISM, and 
Wy, "4 - INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
4^ expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 


must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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Wooden Trays. 
I am wishing to make wooden trays. 
put anything on the joints? 
enamel? 
bottoms? 


Is it necessary to 
Do you recommend bath 
Has glass any advantage over wood for the 
What is the best kind of wood? Н. BARTON. 


You will find teak a suitable wood, and easy to work. 
Theoretically, a perfect wood joint is watertight, but then one 
has to allow for imperfect jointing and variations due to 
changes of temperature, wetting, and drying. If the trays are 
made quite warm, and plenty of melted paraffin wax is worked 
into the joints, you will have no difficulty in making a fairly 
good amateur's wood joint quite watertight. Use screws rather 
than nails for the joints. Glass for the bottom saves tonguing 
and grooving, and keeps flat, but of course is more likely to get 
damaged than wood. You can use bath enamel if you like, 


but it offers no advantage, except that of appearance. If you 
do use it, apply two coats, and see that the first is very 
thoroughly dry before the second coat is put on. Then after 


the second coat is thoroughly dry fill up the tray with water, 
and let it stand for an hour, empty, and repeat once or twice. 


* Contrasty ” Prints from Weak Negatives. 
Can you tell me any way of getting a contrasty print from 
a weak negative. I have several good negatives which have 
been intensified, but yet give feeble prints even with gas- 
light papers. J. B. (Woking). 
The following plan is well worth trying, although it is not an 
infallible remedy in every case. Use gaslight paper. Print by 
gaslight at, say, 3 feet or more from the light instead of the 
usual 6 or 9 inches, of course increasing the duration of printing 
time. Aim at giving just enough, but not more than enough, to 
show the required detail in the high lights. Develop very 
fully; in fact, carry development so far that the print looks 
decidedly over-developed and the high lights degraded. Fix, 
and wash as usual. Now prepare the following stock solution: 
—Water, 1 0z.; potassium iodide, бо gr.; iodine, 6 gr. Take 
sufficient water to cover the print to a depth of quite half an 
inch in a dish of suitable size. Add enough of the above port- 
wine coloured stock solution of iodine to impart a pale (straw) 
colour to the bath water. Immerse the print and rock occa- 
sionally. The print will gradually become lighter all over, but 
the solution seems to attack the lighter parts more than the 
darker parts. At any rate, the light and shade contrasts seem 
to be increased. On turning the print over it will be found 
that the iodine bath has stained the paper a blue colour. After 
sufficient reduction the print is washed, and then transferred 
to a clean hypo fixing bath, which seems also to brighten the 
print up generally. The blue staining of the paper quickly 
vanishes in the hypo solution. The print of course requires 
well washing after the hypo bath. Occasionally the iodine bath 
acts somewhat irregularly (i.e., in patches). The reason for this 
—happily seldom seen—irregularity has not yet been explained. 


Enlarging “Diameters.” 
I cannot understand what is meant by enlarging to three or 
four diameters as the case may be, etc. 
Tyro (Kensington). 


Suppose a negative one inch square be enlarged to give a 
picture 3 inches high and 3 inches wide. This print could be 
cut up into nine pieces of paper, each one inch square, i.e., the 
size of the original negative, so that the enlargement is nine 
times the area of the negative. But each side of the print is 
only three times as Jong as the corresponding side of the nega- 
tive. This would be a case of enlarging three “ diameters." Thus 
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a 5 by 4 negative enlarged three diameters would give a 15 by 12 
print, or enlarged four diameters the print would be 20 by 16. 


Dead-blacK Paint. 

Can you give me a formula for making a dead-black varnish 

for the inside of a camera. J. B. (Bradford). 

On the back of a dinner plate put, say, a teaspoonful of (dry- 

powder) ivory or lamp black, and add drop by drop just enough 
gold size to make this up into a stiff paste, using а palette or 
old dinner knife to work the two ingredients together. Then 
add very gradually enough turpentine to make this into a mix- 
ture of the consistency of thin cream. If too much gold size 
be added the paint will dry shiny, and if too little be used the 
paint when dry will rub off in a powder. 


Colouring Prints. 
I have some stereograms of wild flowers, and would like 
to colour them. (1) Will you please advise me what print- 
ing paper would be best, and (2) also what kind of colours 


to use. (3) Апу hints would be valued. 
B. H. (Kings Norton). 
(1) Either platino-matt bromide paper or smooth (AA) 


platinotype would be suitable. 
dark. (2) You can use ordinary water-colour, giving the prefer- 
ence to transparent rather than opaque pigments. To aid the 
transparency you may add a teaspoonful of office gum to a 
wineglassful of water, and use this as your medium. Endeavour 
to lay the colour in as few touches as possible, and avoid 
niggling with the brush, or your print will lose its best surface 
and look gritty. 


The prints must not be too 


Intensifying Varnished Negative. 
I have an old negative which is varnished. Can I intensify 
it; if so, how? J. H. (Chester). 
Yes, it can be intensified, but the varnish must be removed. 
You do not say if it is a ‘‘ wet " or ‘‘ dry plate negative. 
Presuming it is a negative made from a dry plate, proceed thus : 
Place the negative in a glass or earthenware (not celluloid) dish, 
and cover it to depth of half an inch with methylated spirit. 
Lay a sheet of glass (e.g., an old negative) over the tray, as a 
cover, to retard evaporation. Rock the dish every five or ten 
minutes. At the end of half an hour gently rub the varnished 
side of the negative with a ball of cotton-wool about the size 
of a hazel nut. By this time, most, if not all, the varnish will 
have dissolved in the spirit, but if the varnish is extra hard or 
old, it may take longer than half an hour. If you can place 
the dish and cover on the mantelshelf of a room where a fire is 
burning, the slight heat will facilitate matters. After the 
varnish has been removed, the plate will require washing in a 
gently flowing stream of water until the greasy appearance is 
gone. It may then be intensified by any of the usual dry.plate 
methods, and when dry, revarnished if required. Тһе manipu- 
lation of a '' wet-plate " negative calls for special сате in after 
treatment. 
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There are three picture shows open at the present time 
іп London which certainly repay a visit from the photo- 
grapher. То say nothing of the R. B. A. Winter Exhibi- 
tion, we have the Society of Portrait Painters in the 
gallery recently vacated by the R.P.S., the New Gallery 
in Regent Street. The walls which recently gave 
their hospitality to the American Salon of 1908 
are now covered—we use the word advisedly—by the 
works of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Coloers. There are some excellent lessons in pose and 
arrangement at the Portrait Painters', and many land- 
scapes and much figure work worthy of careful study at 
the Water-colour Gallery. We always feel that photo- 
graphers study paintings far too little, so take this op- 
portunity of recommending visits to some of the exhibi- 
tions of the most recent of the painters' work. 
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Is it because hypo is so absurdly cheap that chemists 
are for ever trying to discover a substitute? We have 
had lately the suggestion of ammonium thiosulphate 
and several other agents for fixing plates and papers, 
but as long as hypo remains at twopence a pound and 
does its work satisfactorily, no one is likely to use any- 
thing else. The Lumiére brothers and their colleague, 
M. Seyewetz, have recently been experimenting with 
thio-urea and thiosinamine for fixing, but once again, 
we fear, there is little real use in their suggestions as to 
their employment, though naturally the matter is inter- 
esting from a chemical point of view. Неге, however, 
is a combined toning and fixing bath, made without 
hypo, which they suggest, which some of our readers 
may like to try : Water, 10 ounces; thiosinamine, 300 
grains; alum, 100 grains; 1 per cent. gold chloride solu- 
tion, 300 minims. Thiosinamine and thio-urea give 
compounds of silver in fixing which are easily decom- 
posable by alkalis, and give rise to silver sulphide, 
'" alias"! stains. As most tap water is alkaline, it 
obviously must not be used for washing the prints, 
plates, etc., nor for making up the fixing baths. Dis- 
tilled water, or water slightly acidulated with acetic 
acid, must be used by those who wish to drop the old 
familiar ‘‘ hypo '' and try the newer and less reasonable 
substitute. e eg 

. The position that Mr. Stieglitz has secured for his 
sumptuous production, Camera Work, is probably 
unique—a position no one will attempt to question. 
The latest issue of this always interesting quarterly con- 
tains seven magnificent reproductions of the well-known 
work of Baron de Meyer, one by William E. Wil- 
merding, and two by M. Guido Rey, of Turin. Іп each 
case, as usual, the utmost care appears to have been 
devoted to the reproductions, which are mostly photo- 
gravures on Japanese tissue, and the fact that cach copv 
of this book receives the personal attention of its editor 
and publisher—Alfred Stieglitz-—guarantees its quality. 
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The literary matter in the present issue is also of more 
than usual importance, although опе woald not grumble 
if the issue contained the pictures only. Іп this case the 
matter includes a series of interviews conducted by 
George Besson. Тһе question ''Is Photography ап 
Art? ” is placed before some of the best known French 
artists, and specimens of the latest productions in pic- 
torial photography have been submitted to them. The 
interviewed include Rodin, Gustave Geffroy, Frontz, 
Jourdain, Steinlen, Cottet, Chéret, Bartholomé, 
Raffaélli, Gabriel Mourey, and many others of equal 
standing. The conclusions arrived at are interesting, 
and the answer to one of the queries, “ Can Photo- 
graphy Produce a Work of Art? ” is summed up in the 
sentence, ‘‘ There is art wherever there is an artist. "' 
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Cinematography in natural colours is engaging the at- 
tention of several ‘‘animated’’ photographic experts, and 
the other day a method was described in the Times, in 
which the inventor employs three colour filters in the 
taking, and obtains alternately the three-sensation nega- 
tives; and in reproducing, the pictures are thrown on 
the screen one after the other, whilst by a mechanical 
arrangement the corresponding light filters are brought 
in front of the object. Our readers may not have for- 
gotten the good results obtained by Mr. Albert Smith 
recently with a similar process, in which two 
‘° primary " colours were employed instead of three. 
Most of the colours were quite good and appeared very 
natural. In the meantime some correspondence has 
been in progress in a French contemporary regarding 
the possible advantage (or otherwise) of such a method 
over the painted films like those previously used, and 
still used by the Pathé Company. Тһе painting of a 
long film entails an enormous amount of work; vet it 
can be carried out most expeditiously. Тһе “ natural- 
ness ” of the colours is, of course, then a figure of 
speech. A disadvantage in the double or triple method 
of °“ natural colour " cinematography is that the two 
or three images which go to make the composite colour 
picture cannot be taken simultaneously, but this does 
not apparently interfere much with the results. 

The illustration on page 462 is a good example of the 
later style of the work of S. Elwin Neame. This rising 
young photographer appears to show well-defined lines 
of progress every year, and beautiful though his earlier 
work was, we must confess that we are glad to see a 
tendency on his part to produce straightforward por- 
traiture of the type reproduced without endeavouring to 
still further add to his laurels as a portrayer of squirm- 
ing young ladies clad only in diaphanous chiffon. The 
picture on page 462 1s also of topical interest, on account 
of the lady it portrays. Miss Gertrude L. Robins 
has recently been well to the fore as a playwright, and 
Мг. Neame’s study is a particularly pleasing one. 
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DOROTHY. u Bv Е. К. С. HEDGES: 
Awarded а Prize in Class I (В) of the Thornten-Pickard Competition. 
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SUNSHINE AND MIST. 


Awarded а Consolation Prise in the “ Straight” Print Competition, 
(Sec article on “The Photography of Autumn Mist," page 472.) 
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By WALTER HARPER. 


November 17, 1908. 
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То be Up-to-Date 


Your Camera must 
be fitted with a new 


KOILOS 


SHUTTER. 


process. 


Most 
Of the . . 

Greatest Accuracy, 
And gives the 

Highest Speeds. 


Dan be Purchased from any Wholesale House. 


W. KENNGOTT, PARIS. 


Reliable, 


No Daylight Required. 


LOBROME. 


The Evening Carbon Process. 


booklet and read all about 
ths easy and charming 


i Get the free Ozobrome | 
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Obtain. some Ozobrome 
material and make 
beautiful Carbon "Pictures 
from your bromide prints, 
and also make Carbon 
Enlargements withouttrans- || 
parencies and enlarged | 
negatives. | 


OZOBROME, LIMITED, 


122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, 
London, N.W. 


Just what YOU WANT 


in your DARK ROOM is а bottle of 


BEETHAM'S وو‎ 


to use after, having had your hands in the 
| Toning and Fixing Baths, or ín contact with 
| the Alkali ot the Developer, 
| | A few drops, well tubbed in, will entirel 
prevent the Skin from becoming Ro 
Uncomfortable, and will keep your Hands Soft 
| ‚ апа Smooth al! through the Winter. . 
| | It is an INVALUABLE preparation for both 
Amateurs and Professionals, and. will save 

you much Discomfort. 


Botiles 1/- of all Chemists & Stores, or from 
M. ВЕЕТНА М Ж ЗОМ, CHELTENHAM. 


rich {| 


New (ameras 
Lor Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras in 

part payment for New Cameras, etc., of 

| any make ; the difference in price can be 

aid in cash or on an Extended Payment 

Bvetem —sckpowledged to be the mos: 
liberal ever offered, 


Write for particulars, 
INTERESTING LISTS ЕББЕ,. 


S егуісе, Photographic 
202 High Holborn London c 
THE SERVICE COMPANY (LONDON), LIMITED. 
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Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
the first post on Friday, Nov. 20. Nov, 28. 
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DECLARATION,—I hereby declare that 1 am а ӛопа-Лде Amateur Photographer, and 
that tbe whole of the work In the production of this photograph wasdoneby me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if “ lady, write Mrs. or Miss) СЕТЕ ORR OEE REE ORE TERE than" “зде ез» 
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IMPORTANT.-=The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and If Its 
return 15 desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsibie for loss or delay. 


whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for ret rn. 
Mark package outside, " WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 


Coupons of &ny date can be used by Colonial 
and ForeiJn Readers. 
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DECLARATION,-—I hereby declare that lam а bona fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work іп the production of this photograph was done me, and 
that І һауе neyer won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or on. I 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (z/a lady, write Mrs. or ? (77) ————— еее в®» .. 


IMPORTANT.—Tbe Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and M its 
return 15 desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


if stam addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


State here 
Mark package outside *‘ BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Plotorial or other matters. 
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Kodak Bromide Papers E 


made in a variety of surfaces 
which will satisfy the most 
exacüng and ambitious worker. 


i а : PLATINO-MATTE, 
PERMANENT, 
WHITE ROYAL, 
VELVET, 
ROYAL, 
NIKKO. 


MN. SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS. 
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Кашаа for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, aud as canons -class news matter in tbe United States, 


AGFA M E 
AMIDOL - AGFA, 

ASK FOR 
x ricis e coe ORTOL -AGFA, 
dria AGFA, 


PURE and RELIABLE EIKONOGEN, ИШ, IMOGEN. 


Sole Agents—CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO, 
(Photographic), 1.44., Read the Agfa Handbook, obtainable free 
9 and 10, St. Мағу-а(-НІП, London, Б.С. from your dealer. 
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^ The Original ~ 
Gaslight Paper: 


- FIBSTinQUALITY 


Made in Matte, Enamelled, 
and Semi-Clossy Surfaces, 
and in grades sulted for 
negatives of strong, medium, 
and weak oontrasts. 


The “ОЦЕЕМ” оҒ Gaslight Papers 


Grades : 

For brilliant prints from weak negatives: Matt, Glossy, 

Porcelaine, Art White, Art Tinted, Thick Matt, & Thick 
О О Glossy 


For results of exquisite softness from hard negatives : 
s Matt, Portrait Glossy, Semi-Matt, & Portrait 
arbon 


Sold by all Dealers. 


i d. қ For prints of superb vigour: 
е. EN 5 Carbon (Thin & Thick) 
QLASCOW. LONDON. 


Latest Illustrated Booklet Gratis on application to 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


EF FICIENT MA TERIAL 
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EFFECTIVE WORK. 
NGE SCHEME. 
METEOR PLATES Weite prepared tte old Cameras in 
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_ GASLIGHT AND BROMIDE PAPERS. Service, Photographic 
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he GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. TRE SERVICE COMPANY (LONDON), LIMITER, 
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*MLC.C? ENLARGERS 


“ The Enlargers with 
the Reputation. 
** The Note of distinction 
which the cultured covet.” 


The very efforts which a retailer 
may make to convince you that 
any other Enlarger is just as good 
as ^ M.C.C." tell against him. 
His contention in favour of any 
other proves one thing and one 
thing alone—he admits 


“М.С.С. to be the _ 
Standard of 


Comparison. 
Write for our Booklet, “ Enlargers and Enlarging,” Post free. 


THE MIDLAND CAMERA CO, LTD, SLANEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DALLMEYER. 
PENRIC CAMERAS vi» STIGMATIC LENSES. 


Stigmalic Lens, Series IL, in Shutter, 
as Fitted to the 


The Penric Plate Сстеға. PENRIC CAMERAS. The Penric Roll-Film Camera. 


These cameras аге much superior to any of the older models of portable or pocket cameras, in workmanship, design апа 
compactness, and when fitted with the celebrated DALLMEYER STIGMATIC Lenses leave absolutely nothing to һе desired 


by the most exacting worker, Send for Camera Booklet, containing full particulars of price, size, weight, etc, 


J. Н. DALLMEYER, Ltd., рео Road, Ness, London, NW. 


Showrooms—25, NEWMAN STREET, W. 
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A MOORLAND HAIRST. By J. M. WHITEHEAD. 
? From J. M. Whitehvad’s “Оле Man" Show a! Glasgow ; see page 495. J 


This picture also rec. tind ап award at the Cambridge Exhibition ; see page 492. 
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Technics" - 


HE application of the cinematograph to a great 
number and variety of subjects common to 
everyday life appears to be only an outcome 
of the modern tendency to render things pic- 

toriallv rather than by the written word. This may, at 
first, indicate a swing of the pendulum back to the time 
when the earliest visible renderings of thought took 
the form of more or less pictorial representations of 
familiar things and places. We think, however, that 
the desire for seeing motion portrayed in a graphic 
manner will always obtain in greater degree than 
hearing it described, no matter how fluent the pen. 
The advent of the animated picture has, therefore, 
fostered this desire and possibly cultivated it in a 
manner that we have not fully realised. 

The production of the animated picture marked the 
beginning of a new era for educationalists, and placed 
in their hands a power of teaching that had hitherto 
been impossible. Тһе work of! such men as Martin 
Duncan, the Kearton brothers, Oliver G. Pike, and 
now F. P. Smith (whose remarkable cinematograph 
studies of performing insects, given at the R. P. S. last 
week, have to be seen to be believed), opens the doors 
of the ordinary imagination to a world hitherto un- 
dreamt of, and arouses an appreciation for the wonders 
of Nature that surround us, as no mere printed books 
have ever been capable of. Тһе facts disclosed by the 
cinematograph in these cases are not new. They 
have been common property for many years. Yet how 
few fully realised the works and actions going on 
around us until the living picture made them plain for 
al! to see. 

We are, therefore, glad to know that an effort is 
being made to bring the living picture within the home 
range of every amateur photographer, who has hitherto 
been denied this form of photographic representation, 
partly on account of the cost and partly on account 
of the difficulties in presenting the pictures when taken. 

The cinematograph has hitherto been adapted solely 
to exhibition purposes, and could not be taken up as a 
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iS Ghe TORIC OF THE WEEK 


Sy the EDITOR; 


recreation or hobby by the amateur. The new method 
takes the form of the Kinora, and now brings the de- 
picting of objects in varied and complicated mobility 
well within the range of persons of every grade or 
rank. And a most fascinating pursuit it promises to 
be. The idea is not new, but in the form it is now 
presented, the Kinora, with its almost infinite range of 
possibilities, when applied to various arts, sciences, or 
other departments of learning, should have an enor- 
mous success. То the artist proper who seeks to 
catch living beings in their varied attitudes; to the 
scientific investigator who studies the flight of birds or 
butterflies, the course of projectiles, the habits of 
animals ; to the mechanician who desires to display 
the working of complicated machinery ; to the teacher 
or lecturer of almost any description it will surely 
prove a boon. 

In the model we have examined, the usual method 
of taking animated pictures is adopted, with modifica- 
tions to suit the apparatus. 500 to 750 successive 
photographs are taken upon a film at the rate of forty 
to sixty per second. Prints from this series are 
mounted in consecutive order around a cylinder, 
standing out like the leaves of a book. Тһе cylinder, 
placed in an appropriate apparatus under a lens, is 
slowly revolved by a handle or by clockwork. Тһе 
prints thereon аге at the same time held back by а 
stop, and allowed to snap past the eye, as when one 
thumbs the leaves of a book. Тһе result is ап 
apparently moving picture, of wonderful seeming 
vitality and resemblance to nature. | 

Thus you see a large flock of pelicans, stretching 
their wings and moving their ungainly beaks. Some 
one throws a handful of fish among them, then sepa- 
rate fish, each of which is caught and swallowed. Now 
the birds scuttle down to the water and plunge in, 
casting up clouds of spray, and sporting about as is 
their wont after a meal. 

Or a little girl walks in a meadow with a butterfly- 
net. A butterfly passes and the child starts in pursuit. 
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All her movements, and the doddering flight of thc 
insect are clearly visible. Every passing expression 
on the pursuer's face, from indifference to eagerness, 
from anxiety to rapture when the chase is finally 
crowned with success—is distinctly shown. 

A young cat sits dozing. Somebody trails a spindle 
on a string beside it. Тһе cat springs up alert, and 
paws at the object now dangling in the air. Through 
several minutes' play, every phase of feline emotion, 
every turn of the agile limbs, every wag of the ex- 
pressive tail is wonderfully life-like and vivid. 

And all these scenes, with a vast variety of others, 
by merely turning a handle, or setting in motion the 
clockwork! Excellent effects аге obtained with 
davlight or with any ordinary method of illumination. 

For amateurs desirous of cultivating Кіпога 
photography a camera has been designed which 
enables them to carry out that object with the minimum 
of trouble. Armed with the requisite apparatus, the 
artist simply focusses his picture and turns the handle 
secundum arlem. That involves revolutions which give 
sixteen pictures per second. At any point the turning 
may be stopped and a new picture focussed, until all 
the film in the box is exhausted. Then the latter is 


forwarded to the nearest agent, and within two days 
the resulting bromide reel will be returned together 
with the negative. 


The Greatest of All. 

Camera Work has been holding 
a kind of symposium of the good 
old stock subject of “ Is Photo- 
graphy an Art?” and in order 
to get the unbiassed opinions of 
those who may be considered to be artistic experts, the journal— 
or its conductor—has been submitting a carefully selected collec- 
tion of Secessionistic photography to a number of more or less 
eminent French painters. If the prints submitted were what I 
may term human fakements, they were, of course, stamped with 
evidence of both art and personality. Anyhow, I do not feel 
much interested in what the verdict was—which, by the way, was 
favourable to photography—but what is a far more interesting 
point is the unqualified pronouncement of Rodin that Steichen is 
* the greatest photographer of the time." Is he? It would 
make an instructive and interesting exercise if a competition were 
to be arranged inviting competitors to place, in order of merit, 
the six greatest—pictorial—photographers of all time. I would 
venture more than a bawbee that one amongst those of the first 
six would be Hill, and would take long odds that Steichen 
wasn’t in it. 


The Open Door. 

Things are not always what they seem. Misinterpreting a 
somewhat cryptic announcement, I stated in a recent paragraph 
that “ apparently " an American association of amateurs con- 
templated the holding of a London photographic exhibition in 
the coming spring. In making this announcement I fell into an 
error which, in justice to the promoters of the exhibition 
in question, and especially to the hon. sec. pro tem., 
L. L. Roush, of 24, Bolton Studios, Redcliffe Road, W., let me 
at once express my regret for, and hasten to repair. The organisa- 
tion is not of American origin, but emanated from a group of 
talented British amateurs, some of whom combine with their 
photographic skill a knowledge of painting, and one at least of 
whom is well known for his photo-journalism. I gather that one 
of the objects in view is to encourage the production of what has 
been well termed °‘ sane ” photography. In view of what has 
been happening recently in London and elsewhere, such a project 
should command widespread sympathy and support. Those who 
want to know further particulars should lose no time in writing 
to Mr. Roush. 


"Bde CAUSERIE. 
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А considerable number of patents are covered by 
the Kinora process. Our readers should peruse the 
announcements that appear elsewhere in the present 
issue and obtain further particulars from the makers. 
lhe camera itself abounds with inventions, one of 
which renders it possible to focus the moving picture 
on to a ground-glass screen right up to the time 
of exposure. The lid of the film-box cannot fall off ; 
and the camera сап be loaded in broad daylight. Тһе 
whole apparatus is remarkably light, aluminium being 
the metal used for the frame. Hence a great advan- 
tage in view of portability. Many precious effects are 
lost every dav bv the cinematograph simply because 
the apparatus has been too heavy to carry. 

For the amateur, Kinora photography may possibly 
be the pastime of the future. For utilitarian pur- 
poses the invention has already proved of consider- 
able service, and the possibilities of further develop- 
ment are almost infinite. Thus in machinerv-movce- 
ments—in that system of deaf-mute education known 
as lip-reading—in the details of a complex surgica! 
operation—in art teaching— in technical training of 
almost апу kind—the Кіпога wil be found ап 
invaluable improvement on all that has gone beforc. 

Fitted to a larger form of machine than the one 
intended for drawing-room use, it has been adapted 
to numerous advertisement purposes. 


= By the: sese. T 


Alas for Gamma Infinity! 

In the hustling twentieth century the only people who seem 
to have much leisure for anything beyond money-grubbing are 
Government officials, to whom we look for many, if not most, of 
the advances in the liberal arts. Several of our foremost poets, 
painters, scientists, journalists, playwrights, and—above all, as 
regards number—photographers owe their success to the tranquil 
and ample leisure which they enjoyed in His or Her Majesty's 
service. The latest instance is that of F. P. Smith, whose low- 
power photo-micrographs shown at the R. P. S. in illustration of 
his chat about `“ Flies and their Foes " formed a most telling 
object.lesson of how to make an intenselv interesting lecture out 
of the most ordinary and easily accessible of objects. The great 
bulk of Mr. Smith's specimens were caught in his rooms, or in 
the London back garden attached to the house in which he lived. 
Although he did not ostentatiously don the cap and bells, he 
delivered himself of several humorous and sarcastic sallies, one 
of which—alas for gamma infinity '—must have gone well home 
to some amongst his audience; it was the remark in which he 
apologised for talking English instead of Latin or Greek, lan- 
guages of which too much is often heard at the R. P. S. 
lectures. 


A Dearth of Fair Women. 

Have you ever realised that, beautiful as at first sight is the 
face of Nature under almost every circumstance, when you 
come to look closer into a very delightful scene or subject, as a 
rule you find that there are certain fundamental faults or failings 
which make it impossible for pictorial purposes? Much the same 
thing exists with '' the female form divine." АП women are 
charming—or should be, to all men, excepting, maybe, to another 
woman's husband—but they do not all lend themselves to photo- 
graphic pictorialism. It is none the less somewhat incredible to 
hear what was publicly stated a day or two ago by an amateur who 
has made thousands of pictorial figure studies, that, outside of 
artists’ models, there were practically no sufficiently perfectly 
fashioned women in London who would serve for his photo- 
graphic picture making. І must not mention this somewhat fas- 
tidious photographer's name, because when on a former occasion 
he expressed a similar opinion, and his name and address leaked 
out, he was overwhelmed by letters and callers, having as their 
common object to prove that there is no lack of fair women in 
London who are even fit to be photographed. 
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X.—CONSIDERATIONS OF THE 


T has been stated in a previous article that a slow 
gelatino-bromide emulsion will act, if coated upon 
paper, as the sensitising medium for a bromide 
paper. But bromide printing papers, like dry plates, 

give only a latent and invisible image as the result of a 
normal exposure, which requires treatment with a suit- 
able reducer to make it visible. Printing-out paper (or 
P.O.P.) is, as its name implies, a printing medium on 
which a visible image can be produced by its exposure 
to light under the negative. Silver chloride, as we 
have already seen, discolours visibly оп exposure to 
light ; this discoloration is due to the formation of a 
sub-chloride of silver; in the formation of the sub- 
chloride, chlorine is liberated, and this will form a new 
chloride with any suitable metallic salt which happens 
to be present, and for which chlorine has a stronger 
chemical affinity than its own radicle. Thus, suppose silver 
nitrate be present together with the silver chlorine, the 
liberated chlorine would form fresh silver chloride, by de- 
composing the silver nitrate. This in turn would be de- 
composed by light, and some new silver chloride again 
formed; a denser and denser image would thus be gradu- 
ally built up by a process of augmentation, until all the 
silver nitrate was used up. 

This is, indeed, what takes place within the printing- 
out film during the exposure to light. — Printing-out 
paper, therefore, contains, in a suitable vehicle, such as 
gelatine or collodion, the chloride of silver, together 
with free silver nitrate, plus various other constituents 
which shall be considered later. Тһе bromide of silver 
may be used in place of the chloride if desired, but the 
latter is more usual. 

If we examine the formula of silver nitrate and, say, 
ammonium chloride; we find their equivalent weights to 
be as follows :— 

AgNO, 108+ 14+48 = 170. 
МН.СІ, 14t 4t 35.5 = 53.5. 

It is thus seen that 53.5 parts of sodium chloride will 
react with 170 parts of silver nitrate, according to the 
following equation :— 

AgNO,+NH.Cl = AgCI+NH.NOs. 


If, therefore, we were to mix 340 grams, instead of 
170, of silver nitrate, with 53.5 grams of sodium 
chloride, we should have 170 grams of the silver in 
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CHEMICAL NOTES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


2 >> A Series of Praetieal and Instruetive Articles. 
> Ву T. THORNE BANKER, F.C.S. F.R.F.S. 


PRINTED-OUT IMAGE. 


excess, with which the augmentation of the image could 
be brought about. 

To prepare a P.O.P. emulsion with gelatine, let us 
take the following :— 


(A)—Silver nitrate |... een IO grams. 
Distilled water .................. 100 c.cm. 
Citric acid ........................ 4 grams. 


Warm this solution up to 140? Fahr., and pour it 
slowly into the following solution, with brisk shaking or 
stirring :— 


(B)—Distilled water .............. 170 c.cm 
Gelatine ..................--.--- 18 grams 
Ammonium chloride ........... I.S grams. 
Sodium citrate .................. 2 grams. 


„«« о э ө е ө * ө ө ө ө о ө eee 


Rochelle salts о.5 grams. 


A few cubic centimetres of 2 per cent. chrome alum 
solution can be added afterwards, if the gelatine is not 
hard enough to give a firm film. The solution B should 
be at 140? Fahr. at the time of mixing, and the mixed 
emulsion should be allowed to cool down to about 9o? 
before it is coated. Coating may be done by floating 
sheets of paper upon the warm emulsion in a large flat 
dish, or by the well-known and equally old method of 
unwinding a roll of paper which just lies on the surface 
of the emulsion. 

Returning now to the formula, let us see how it is 
constructed. Citric acid is employed as a preservative, 
and without it the coated paper would become rapidly 
yellow in colour. Distilled water is, of course, used 
owing to the presence of chlorides in tap water. Ав 
regards solution B, two organic salts of silver are used 
in addition to the ammonium chloride—a citrate and a 
tartrate (Rochelle salts). There is more than sufficient 
silver nitrate to react with the whole of the chloride and 
organic salts, thus leaving the necessary excess. Тһе 
citrate or tartrate of silver will be found to give vigour 
and body to the emulsion, causing it to fix out to a less 
extent in the after process, besides giving considerable 
gradation іп the image. Тһе greater the excess of silver 
nitrate, the more bluish-violet will be the colour of the 
printed-out image, and the more rapid the printing. 
Too much free nitrate will give, however, an image 
which will lose a great deal in the fixing. 

Printing, toning, and fixing will be considered in the 
next article. 


_ — —-681«—— ——— ——— 


Тһе Chelmsford Photographic Society will hold its first annual 
exhibition at the School of Art, Chelmsford, on December 3o to 
January 2. Entries close on December 17. Entry forms and 
particulars of the open classes can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, M. J. Morison, Savernake Lodge, Chelmsford. 


At the London and Provincial Photographic Association on the 
11th inst, P. R. Salmon gave а lecture оп “ Models I have 
Photographed." Мі. Salmon showed how it was possible to 
obtain good results without a studio, and in no better apartment 
than an ordinary bedroom. A judicious use of the window 


blind provides his method of adjusting the lighting. Ап attrac- 
tive feature of the lecture was the posing, as each slide appeared, 
of the actual model, to resemble the picture on the screen. Miss 
Phies showed herself not only a skilful sitter, but one with great 
power of adapting her expression to the pose selected—a most 
important help to the portraitist. Оп Thursday the 26th 
will be held the special monthly ladies' night at the L. and Р. 
S. J. Beckett will lecture upon * The Christian Monuments of 
Rome." Тһе rooms of the Association are very centrally situated 
» i Tue Ape Tree and Mitre," 30, Cursitor Street, Chancery 

ane, E.C. i 
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HAT the character of the finished photograph 15 
influenced by the aperture used when taking the 
negative—a large aperture producing a broad 
effect and a small one fine detail—is well under- 

stood, but it may bc worth while to enquire more closely 
into the reasons for this, and trv to deduce from them 
some simple rule which will enable us to obtain with 
certainty any degrec of breadth or detail desired. 

In talking of aperture, the Е number is so universally 
quoted that most photographers regard it as the 
governing factor in producing any particular effect, but 
a little consideration will show that this cannot be so. 
For instance, a hand camera worker, employing an 
aperture of F/8 on a five-inch lens and working at a 
fixed focus, has no difficulty in producing a negative 
sufficiently sharp for lantern-slide work if his subject 
does not include very near objects in the foreground, 
the lens rendering foreground, middle distance, and dis- 
tant objects with almost equal sharpness. If, however, 
he attempts to do the same with a fiftecn-inch lens on 
a 12 by 10 camera, again using F /8, the resulting nega- 
tive may possibly produce a fine print of the '' naturalis- 
tic ’’ order, the foreground and distance being softened 
down to the exclusion of detail; but reduction will fail 
to produce a lantern slide comparable in detail with that 
taken by the five-inch lens. 

To understand the reason for the difference, let us 
consider the circumstances under which the view was 
seen by the lens in each case. The five-inch lens saw 
the view from a standpoint defined Бу the size of its 
stop—i.e., from a circle five-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter; while the standpoint of the fifteen-inch lens was 
a circle one and seven-eighth inches in diameter, or 
three times as great as the other. Now we understand 
that our vision is stereoscopic, in virtue of the fact that 
our two eyes see the same view from standpoints sepa- 
rated by about two and a quarter inches, the picture 
impressed on one eye being out of register with that 
impressed on the other, with the single exception of 
the object on which our attention happens to be fixed, 
the lack of register producing subordination of general 
detail to the interest in the principal object, and also 
producing the idea of relative distance. 

The fifteen-inch lens is therefore in a similar position 
to a man having many eyes in a circle one and seven- 
eighth inches in diameter, no two eyes seeing exactlv 
the same picture, but all concurring in concentrating 
their attention on one object, that on which the photo- 
grapher has focussed; while objects at other distances 
are represented by more or less overlapping and there- 
fore blurred images, according as they depart from or 
approximate to the plane of the principal object. Simi- 
lar reasoning, of course, holds with the five-inch lens, 
but here the overlapping of images is by comparison 
only one-third as great, the diffusion circle having only 
one-third the diameter of that produced by the fifteen- 
inch lens. 


The Influence of Aperture. 


THB CASE OF LARGE v. SMALL CAMERAS 
AND LENSES CLEARLY STATED. 


By FRANK Н. JEFFREE. 
SPECIAL TO “t THE A. P. AND P. №.” 


November 24, 1908. 


Hence it would appear that the factor which counts 
in determining the character of the picture is not the 
F number, but the actual diameter of the stop in inches, 
and that stops of the same diameter will produce similar 
results whatever the focal-length of the lens. 

It must not be thought, however, that in the similar 
photographs spoken of, the diffusion circles (so fre- 
quently and so erroneously standardised at one- 
hundredth of an inch) will be of the same diameters, for 
similarity must be held to mean having diffusion circles 
of the same size onlv when the prints are enlarged or 
reduced to the same size, hence the size of the diffusion 
circle will varv with the focal-length of the lens, and if 
we wish to limit ourselves to one-hundredth of an inch 
with a five-inch lens, we should accept three-hundredths 
of an inch with a fifteen-inch lens. А moment's con- 
sideration will show the reasonableness of this, for 
while we frequently examine a quarter-plate print with 
a reading-glass to appreciate the finer details, such a 
method of examination would be quite out of place with 
a 12 bv 10 print, consequently a degrce of fuzziness, 
which is not only tolerated but looked for in the 
latter, would not be accepted for a moment in the 
former. 

It becomes, then, necessary to establish a new 
standard for the size of the circle of diffusion. Since 
a photographic print should never be examined from 
a closer standpoint than the” focal-length of the lens 
which produced it, it is obviously unnecessary to require 
grcater fineness of detail than could be recognised at 
that distance. This requirement will be attained wth 
all except the most keen-sighted, if we limit the diffusion 
circle to 1-1,000th of the focal length of the lens. This, 
then, may be taken as the standard of sharpness for 
high-class technical and record photography. Тһе 
average photographer, satisfied with moderate sharp- 
ness, will range from this figure to about 1-50oth Е, 
while the artistic worker, whosubordinates the unimpor- 
tant planes by rendering them unsharp, will wish to 
increase the range to perhaps 1-250їһ for landscape 
work and about 1-125th for genre subjects. 

The latter figures represent very distinct fuzziness. 
We will call this fraction R, 1.е., R is the ratio that the 
diameter of the diffusion circle bears to the working 
focus of the lens producing it. 

Then to determine the aperture necessary to produce 
any desired size of diffusion circle, the following 
formule hold :— 


_ кра, 
(L) A-4—5 

_ кра, 

or (IL) A- 573 


Where А is the aperture of the lens, R has the mean- 
ing previously assigned to it; D is the distance of the 
object on which we are focussing; d, is the distance of 
the farthest object included; and d; is the distance of 
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the nearest object included; all measurements being in 
inches. 

Equation I., dealing with the diffusion circles of ob- 
jects more distant than the plane focussed on, is the 
more important, as in the case of nearer objects, dealt 
with in Equation II., a much greater size of diffusion 
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cipal object have the same size diffusion circles as those 
at infinity. 

A concrete idea of the meaning of the fraction repre- 
senting the diffusion circle may be gathered from the 
photograph reproduced, '' The Chauffeur." This is 
noteworthy, as showing diffusion circles which can be 

easily measured, their diameter in the 


t Ld mf original being about ў inch. The 

Ü \\ NC lens was of 54 focal length, working at 

5 F/5.6, the principal plane being at about 

Sz A 5.6, the principal plane g 

i | |ы. | Шы 2 64 ft., and R is here as high as 

$ Tt" у F 

Jil NSIS "E AN | 

*t e 1, nb ee z In conclusion, if a photographer wishes 
Nagl чаа س ا‎ Пн аса Сс to be able to produce any effect from the 

Я | eF broadest to the most detailed at will, he 

Distance focuisedio 20 3o 40 fo бо уо ж зо ioofeet Must not rely on a small camera, which 


FIGURE 1. Dif Fusion CIRCLES ^T INFINITY 


) в H: f. e 
Size of Diffusion Circle, 


Fiqure 2. Dirrusion CIRCLES AT TWICE Distance 


circle is required before the detail of the object is 
masked, owing to the large scale to which such objects 
are represented. 

Two general cases of Equation I. may be considered 
First, when the subordinate objects are at a considerable 
distance, which may be taken as approximating to in- 
finity, the equation reduces to the form 

A = RD. 

Fig. 1, which has been prepared in accordance with 
this formula, shows graphically the diffusion obtained 
with any size of aperture up to 4 in., with the principal 
object at any distance up to 100 ft. Taking, as an 
example, that we wish to focus on an object situated at 
50 ft. from the camera, we find that to produce a tech- 
nically good photograph, in which К= ҹа, we 
must use an aperture of about $ of an inch, while for 
a naturalistic effect with R= zk, the aperture is about 
1} in., and an out-of-focus distance with R about 51g 
cannot be produced by a less aperture than 23 in. 

The second general case is when the subordinate ob- 
jects are at about double the distance of the principal 
objects, as frequently happens with the backgrounds of 
figure subjects. Тһе equation then becomes 

A=2RD. 


This is the basis on which fig. 2 has-been prepared. 
It will be seen that the aperture required for any par- 
ticular effect in this case is just double that required in 
the first. All other cases may be approximated with 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes from these 
two, recollecting that the nearer the subordinate objects 
are to the principal object, the smaller the diffusion 
circles, while objects at half the distance of the prin- 
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of necessity involves small lenses, as the 
broad effects in landscape will be found 
quite beyond its scope. For if we use a 
quarter-plate camera and a 6 in. lens, 
working at F/6, we are limited to an aper- 
ture of one inch as a maximum, and sub- 
sequent enlargement will not avail to 
increase the differentiation of planes. It 
is true that we can secure any degree of 
fuzziness by throwing our enlargements 
out of focus, or by making our contact 
prints with a thin celluloid film between 
the negative and the paper, but then we 
sacrifice the subtle differentiation of 
planes found in the pictures of the best 
workers, for degradation of definition over 
the whole print ; and though this device has its uses in 
skilful hands, it is not to be recommended as a sub- 
stitute for the out-of-focus background, which is so 
effective in suggesting relative distance, and sub- 
ordinating the unimportant parts of a composition to 
the object of interest. 

The would-be artist would be well advised therefore 
to possess (not necessarily always for use at full aper- 
ture) lenses with an aperture of not less than two inches, 


FOCUSSEO 


THE CHAUFFEUR. 


and though this involves at least a whole-plate camera, 
and a correspondingly heavy outfit, yet the increased 
range of effect at his command will fully recompense 
the earnest worker for the extra trouble and expense. 
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NE of the most noticeable peculiarities of ‘‘ blue,” 

or ferro-prussiate, printing is the exasperating 

degree of uncertainty and general unreliability 
about it. Гог instance, while on some occasions the 
worker finds that he can secure satisfactory results with 
perfect ease, there are also times when nothing more 
encouraging makes its appearance than a dark blue 
smudge. My own method of working this process, as 
described below, while embracing far more time and 
trouble, is yet so vastly superior to the usual way in 
results, if not in rapidity, that I have stuck to it firmly. 
The method of procedure is as follows :— 

The negative print (;.e., undeveloped), which should be 
slightly darker than 15 usually necessary, on being rc- 
moved from the frame must be first bleached for about 
five minutes in the following : 

Water 8 oz. 
Liquid ammonia, .880 .................... 40 minims. 


The ammonia should be added just previous to use and 
after immersion. The print will be found to be a pale 
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IMPROVED “БІЛЕ” PRINTIN 


By LESLIE TRUSS. 


November 24, 1608. 
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grey positive; this should be well washed for another five 
minutes in running water and redeveloped in— 


Citric acid techo essa алан қы» 200 gr. 
Water вно base ады ашыды 


Development will be almost instantaneous, the colour 
being a decided green at first, and the blue print fullv 
developed in about half a minute, after which ten 
minutes’ washing should ensue. І attempted to stop 
development while the colour was in the green stage, 
but the extreme rapidity of action in the acid bath en- 
tirely prevented this. 

The finished print will be found to be quite equal in 
brilliancy to P.O.P., the high lights being clear and 
unstained, and detail showing well up in the half-tones. 

In conclusion, I may state that either oxalic acid or 
acetic, in concentrated solution, may be used in place 
of citric acid, but I have found that the latter gives the 
most brilliant results and is altogether the cleanest 
working bath of the three. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EXHIBITION. 


HE fourth annual exhibition of the Cambridge and District 
Photographic Club was opened at the Guildhall, Cam- 
bridge, on November 11, and has again demonstrated the fact 
that a °‘ live ” society, with '' live " officials, who pull together, 
can generally contrive—even in these blasé days—to get together 
a fine competitive exhibition that is a success in every way. 
Nearly 600 exhibits were the response to the exertions of the 
Executive, and Mr. Sowdon, the hon. sec., and his fellow-com- 
mittee-men must be congratulated on the extent and strength of 
the show as a whole. Тһе exhibition has been arranged on the 
old method of several classes, and, in this case, more than 
justified the organisers. One class alone (landscape, open) 
contained sufficient pictures to make a very representative exhibi- 
tion by themselves, and, in fact, many smaller provincial shows 
have been well thought of with less. Notable, tco, is the energy 
and productiveness displayed by the Cambridge members. The 
members’ classes contain quite a strong show of fine things, and 
азаіп we see the ‘‘ pull-together " element manifesting itself 
in this part of the display. Among the members, W. C. Squires, 
the Rev. H. R. Campion (whose excellent architectural work 
we see too little of nowadays), and W. Farren were well to the 
front. Тһе first-named has developed an excellent style in oil, 
and promises great things for the future, while the natural 


history studies of Mr. Farren are probably the best of their kind 
ever produced. Other members whose works attracted notice are 
V. H. Mottram, W. W. Hammond, W. Freeman, ). J. Johnson, 
Dr. Bansall, S. J. Parson, S. W. King, Mrs. Squires, D. Elliott, 
Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Coulson, Miss Barker, and F. Wilkin. 
The last four show promising work in the novices’ classes. 

The awards in the open classes were :—Architecture : plaques, 
V. E. Morris and C. H. Hewitt ; hon. mention, T. H. Williams, 
H. Jacob, and Rev. H. R. Campion. Portraiture and figure: 
plaques, E. T. Holding and Mrs. Peake; hon. mention, Miss 
Janet Allen, Norman Blake, Aubrey Harris, A. Bonussi, A. 
Walburn. Landscape: plaques, J. M. Whitehead, R. J. Delf, 
Miss E. L. Willis; hon. mention, J. M. Whitehead, Mrs. Suther- 
land, |. Walton, A. Benussi, А. J. Craston, А. Lonsdale, C. H. 
Hewitt, Н.Р. Wight, and E. Peake. Still life: plaques, H. ). 
Comley and Mrs. Lawrence; hon. mention, Mrs. Sutherland, С. 
A. Booth, J. Maddison. Lantern slides: plaques, A. Taylor, 
W. Mosley; hon. mention, G. A. Booth, F. A. Tinker, W. H. 
Hayles. Autochromes: plaques, H. O. Klein, Ellis Kelsey; 
hon. mention, V. M. Jones, G. C. Laws. Award for best picture 
in members! classes to W. C. Squires. Award for best picture 
in open classes to J. M. Whitehead. Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
was the judge. 
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DONCASTER 


ITH the advantage of newly decorated rooms, the Don- 

caster Camera Club opened its eighth annual exhibition 
of photography at the Dolphin Chambers, Market Place, Doncas- 
ter, on Wednesday, the 11th inst., and remained open the follow- 
ing day. The Exhibition Committee are to be congratulated on 
the excellence of the display, particularly in the members' 
classes, and generally on the whole scheme of hanging and 
decoration. The open class at this exhibition includes any sub- 
ject, and although the number cf entries was small, there was 
a good standard of excellence in quality. Тһе judges for the 
exhibition were Godfrey Bingley and W. Fisher Ward, and in 
the open class they made the following awards :—Silver 
plaques : L. J. Steele (149), ** The Garden of Allah," and Walter 
L. Crossley (155), °° Solitude.” Bronze plaques: Francis A. 
Tinker (135), ‘‘ A Misty Morning—St. Paul's," and John Walton 
(148), “ Shields Harbour." 


CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


In the members’ classes the awards were as follows :—Land- 
scape and seascape: Silver plaque, W. Elwess; bronze plaque, 
Fred А. Jordan. Architecture: Silver plaque, А. C. Wilson; 
bronze plaque, Н. C. Tuxworth. Figure studies and portraiture : 
Silver plaque (withheld); bronze plaque, W. Elwess. Flowers, 
etc.: Silver plaque, J. №. Napier; bronze plaque, W. 
Keightley. 

The lantern slides classes were a popular feature of the exhibi- 
tion, and the awards were :—O pen class: Silver plaque, J. J. 
Hartley; bronze plaque, S. E. Ward. Members’ class: Silver 
plaque, F. A. Jordan; bronze plaque, G. W. Phillips. 

A word of commendation is due for the excellence of the sec- 
retarial arrangements by Mr. F. A. Jordan, and for the general 
get-up of the exhibition, which, we understand, was well appre- 
ciated by the public of Doncaster, who attended in large num- 
bers, and thus also assured a financial success. 
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I described some simple 

dodges for producing certain 
border effects when using print- 
ing-out papers. When using 
papers of this kind we have the 
advantage of seeing exactly 
where the margins ot the pic- 
ture are, and so it is an easy matter to put 
the border-printing masks in any position 
we please. It is, therefore, a help to the 
beginner to make a few prints of this kind, 
because experience so gained greatly helps in 
learning to print similar results with develop- 
ment papers. | 

At first thought the idea of not being able to 
sce anything until the print is developed may 
seem rather formidable. But if the reader will 
follow my directions, and go through them with 
a dummy piece of printing paper in daylight, 
he will see that there is no real difficulty at all, 
and that the essence of success entirely depends 
on the exercise of sufficient care in placing the 
paper masks, etc, in the place indicated 
by the register marks, or, which is easier 
still, exactly to fit the corner of the printing 
frames. 

By way of example let us suppose that we are 
to use a quarter-plate negative on a half-plate 
size piece of bromide paper. 

First select a quarter-plate negative with a flat 
rebate, and see that at least one corner of the 
rebate is an exact right angle. This vou can 
easily test by trying if it exactly fits the two ad- 
jacent sides of a new postcard. Mark this 
corner of the printing frame by a piece of white 


| N my previous note (p. 476) 


BORDER PRINTING. 


By Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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gummed paper, so that it can be easily recognised in 
the dark room. It is convenient, though not essential, 
that this marked corner is always the right hand top corner 
whenever the printing frame is on the work-table, and we are 
manipulating the paper masks. 

Next select an old (waster) glass half-plate negative, and 
clean off the film, so that you have a piece of clear glass 
fitting your printing frame. 

Next take a sheet of card of the same thickness as the 
quarter-plate negative. Cut the card to exactly the size of 
the half-plate clear glass. On the card lay the quarter-plate 
negative, in such a position that it agrees with the place where 


Fig. 7. 

you wish your picture to appear on the half-plate paper. 
Then mark the card with a pin point or knife edge, and cut 
out the hole so that the negative fits tight and firm in the 
card surround. In fig. 6 DD is the card and N the negative. 

We now take two pieces of this stiff card—the strawboard 
used as packing in packages of bromide or other papers will 
serve—and cut both these cards the exact size of the printing 
paper; г.е., half plate is the supposed case. Now we 
make our mind as to how much of the quarter-plate negative 
is to be used for our picture. The rectangle showing this is 
drawn on one of the strawboards with a fine-pointed hard 
pencil, and the opening carefully cut out. We now get the 
effect shown in fig. 1, where the shaded part is the yellow 
strawboard, with its central rectangular opening. On this 
mask we stick a bit of white paper in the right upper corner. 

Now put the clear glass in the printing frame, with its 
corner pushed well up into the right upper corner. Lay on 
this mask A, also pushed up into the same corner. Then 
apply a dab of fish glue to each of the four corners of the 
centre mask B, put it in the hole of A, and press down on to 
the glass, and then carefully remove A from the glass without 
disturbing B. Then put a bit of white gum paper on the 
right upper corner of B, and let B dry firmly to the glass. 
Then, either from the outer edge of B or the inner edge of 
opening in A, cut a fine shaving, so that when A is laid on B 
there is a very narrow line or space between the two. By 
narrow space I mean about 1-30th to 1-4oth of an inch, ог, say, 
the width of a fine embroidery needle. When A in fig. 1 is 
laid on B, fig. 2. we get the effect shown in fig. s. If then 
we printed a piece of paper behind this combination we 
should get a rectangle with a narrow dark line. 
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We now take our second strawboard, and from 
it cut out a rectangular opening somewhat larger 
than the opening in А, fig. 1. The size of the 
opening in the second mask corresponds with 
the outer margin of the ¿nner tint of the border 
effect required. This second mask is shown in 
бр. 3 С. Ina similar way its right upper corner 
is marked by a bit of white gum paper. When 


mask C, fig. 5, is laid on mask B, fig. 2, we get. 


the effect shown in fig. 4. The part cut out from 
the opening of C, fig. 3, is fixed to a second 
piece of clear glass, just in the way that fig. 2 B 
was made up. This 1s not shown in the diagram, 
but we may call it mask X. 

We are now ready for producing quite a variety 
of effects from the same negative by means of 
one set of masks. Once for all let it be noticed 
that whenever we are printing the picture, or 
borders, we always push up our masks and print- 
ing paper so that they fit exactly one and the 
same corner of the printing frame. This, then, 
takes the place of registration marks, and has 
the advantage of simplicity, and this is an act 
we can perform by feeling without seeing. 

First Experiment.—Put into the printing 
frame a piece of clean 
glass. Оп this put the 
quarter-plate negative, 
arranged as in fig. 6, 
with its card surround. 
Then comes mask A, 
and then the paper. 
(Mark the back of the 
paper in the right 
hand toh corner with 
a pencil.) 

Expose for the pic- 
ture. 

Remove the nega- 
tive, fig. 6. Insert fig. 
B, and print for a 
plain border only. Re- 
sult as in fig. 7. 

If a dark narrow 
line is required round 
the print, combine 
A and B, as in fig. 5, 
and give a third print- 
ing before developing. 

Second Experiment. 
— Print thecentral pic- Fig. 9. 


Fig. 1o. 
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ture part as just de- 
scribed, then add a 
light border by means 
of fig. 2 B. Then 
add mesk C to mask 
F, as in fig. 4, and 
give a third printing. 
Result as in fig. 8. 

Third Experiment. 
—Proceed as in ex- 
periment three, but 
add a narrow dark 
line by means of the 
combinatioa shown in 
fig. 5. This, of course, 
means a fourth print- 
ing. Result as in 
ng. 9. | 
Fourth Experiment. 
— Print the picture 
part as before; then 
use the larger central 
mask X not shown in 
figs.), and print the 
dark border with white 
inner tint. 

if this inner tint is required not to be white, but 
yet lighter than the other tint, we first print the 
picture, then get a pale tint all over the border, as 
in first experiment, fig. 7, and then use central 
mask, X, to get the outer part darker than the 
inner tint. 

As to exposure. Once for all we take a strip of 
paper, lay it under clear glass, and expose it in half- 
inch strips, giving one, two, three, etc., seconds, at 
a standard distance, and then develop it and keep 
for reference. We then сап see how many seconds 
exposure will be required under clear glass to get 
апу selected degree of darkness. This series of 
tints will also be useful to indicate any shade or 
tone that may be necessary to help a certain pic- 
ture, or to match a previous tint. 

I have described the foregoing in such detail that 
the reading of it may appear to be somewhat com- 
vlex. but if the reader will go through the steps as 
he reads them he will be surprised to find how very 
simple the whole business is. I may add that I have 
seen some first attempts by others which were quite 
charming and excellent іп every way. These 
methods of border printing can be applied with 
great success at this time of vear in the production 
of home-made Christmas cards. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY and LINE DRAWING. , 


JACKSON. : 


BY ERNEST W. 


photographs provides a pleasing occupation, whereby 
we may obtain many artistic effects that are not pos- 
sible by the use of photography alone. The camera, as 
ordinarily used, is merely a recorder of dry facts; and it has 


T» making of line drawings in pen-and-ink from 


The Original Photograph 


the drawback of not being able easily to select, to add here, 
and take away there, in order to produce an artistic whole. 

The simplest and quickest method of making pen-and-ink 
sketches from photographs is as follows :—First secure 
some waterproof ink, 
such as Higgins’ in- 
delible ink, and with a 
fine pen go over the 
chief lines in the pic- 
ture. (А bromide print, 
not printed too deeplv, 
will be found as good as 
any.) As soon as this is 
drv, bleach the  re- 
mainder out with Far- 
mer's reducer, viz., po- 


tassium ferricyanide, 
10 рег cent, a few 
drops; hypo, $- oz; 


water, 5 oz. (Тһе ferri- 
cyanide should be added 
until the colour of the 
bath is of an orange 
tint.) Then wash the 
print for an hour, and a 
fine pen-and-ink sketch 
is the result. 

A more satisfactory 
method of making pen- 
and-ink drawings from 
photographs, from the 
writer's point of view 
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at any rate, is to make first 
a copy on tracing paper of 
the principal lines in the 
photograph. This com- 


pleted, the lines are again 


gone over with pencil on 
the other side of the trac- 


ing-paper. If the traced 
copv is now placed in its 
original position over a 
piece of drawing-paper, 
and well rubbed down 
with, say, the back of a 
paper-knife, a fair copy of 
the leading lines of the 
photograph will be the 
result. By adopting this 
plan we can at once see 
the effect of our work as 
we proceed without being 
distracted by the excess of 
detail and the variation of. 
light and shade which is 
characteristic of | most 
photographs. 

The next point is to 
decide how we can best 
obtain the effect we desire 
їп our pen-and-ink sketch. 
The first requirement of 
good pen technique is a 
good individual line, a fine 
of feeling and quality. 
Feeble and tentative lines 
must be rigorously avoided. Тһе second requirement is 
variety of line, not merely variety of size and direc- 
tion; but since each line has to exhibit a feeling 
for the particular texture which it is desired to ex- 
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The Finished Sketch. 
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press, variety of character. Тһе third element of good 
technique is economy of line and directness of method. А 
tone should not be built up of a lot of meaningless strokes, 
but each line ought to contribute to the ultimate result. As 
a rule, the varying tones are to be obtained chiefly by plac- 
ing the lines near or far apart, in preference to cross-hatch- 
ing. Each line should be made clear and distinct, and one 
should feel, if our work is to give perfect satisfaction, that 
not a stroke could be spared, and nothing need be added to 
make it more complete. Certain features in a pen-and-ink 
picture can only be hinted at, so to speak. We cannot, for 
instance, draw every blade of grass in a field, or every stone 
on the seashore. Іп such cases a compromise must be made 
by using such lines as seem to give the best “ suggestion ”’ 
of what is meant to be represented. 

It is, of course, not always desirable in our pen-and-ink 
sketch to show everything exactly as the camera has seen 
it. An artist when painting a certain scene may alter 
the arrangement of details, or remove altogether objects that 
interfere with his composition. So in our pen-and-ink 
sketch we mav often improve a composition bv leaving out 
undesirable features, ог by the rearrangement of others. 
The introduction of a figure or figures into a sketch also 
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adds considerably to the interest of a scene. Тһе chief diffi. 
culty in this respect is to get the figure in correct perspective 
in relation to its surroundings. А method І have found 
helpful is to draw the figure on a separate piece of paper, and 
cut it out with scissors; then, by placing it on the picture 
and moving it about in various positions, a fairly correct 
estimate of the correct position may be feund. Flying birds, 
in the form of triangular bits of dark paper, may also have 
their best positions indicated in the same way. Although 
an important element in picturesque effect, clouds are per. 
haps the most difficult to deal with as regards representation 
in pen-and-ink. For pictorial purposes they should usually 
be grouped in masses, and not scattered all over the sky. 
Breadth of effect is chiefly to be aimed at. The pictorial 
qualitv of all pen-and-ink work is greatlv a matter of colour. 
By colour is meant in this connection the gamut of values 
from black to white. There should be variety of tone as 
well as line. 

As regards materials, if the drawings are intended solely 
for our own diversion, апу kind of ink and any colour of 
paper may be used; but if the work is intended for reproduc- 
tion in a magazine a dead-black ink, such as Higgins' en. 
grossing ink, is necessary {э ensure good reproduction. 


THE PICTORIAL WORK OF JOHN M. WHITEHEAD. 


NOTES ON THE “ONE MAN" SHOW AT GLASGOW. 


OHN M. WHITEHEAD is one of the well-known 
1 photographic names in Scotland, but of so retiring 
a disposition 1s the man himself that of him com- 
paratively little 15 known. J. M. Whitehead, Alva, 
appears on many exhibition catalogues—the London 
Salon, the R. P. S., and the Scottish Salon, and the 
more important exhibitions south of the border, also on 
the Continent and in America—but he himself appears 
at few of these gatherings. 

And yet there is nothing of the recluse in him; a hale 
and hearty man, he enjoys, and ts enjoyed in, the com- 
pany of his fellows, but the stay-at-home necessities of 
a country photographer forbid him to roam, and the 
photographic world is poorer for the want of his per- 
sonality, much as it may relish the presence of his work. 
Тһе: enterprising secretary of the Glasgow Photo- 
graphic Art Circle has, however, drawn him from his re- 
tirement to the rooms of the Glasgow Southern Asso- 
ciation to hang a ‘‘ one-man ” show of his works, and 
there his presence leavened the company of kindred 
spirits who awaited him. There was Secretary Crocket 
busy gas-fitting; Ferguson, the ‘‘oil’’-man; Orr, of 
Govan, redolent of his R. P. S. success, and threatening 
greater things for the Scottish; Carlyle, of Paisley; and 
“ Camera,” of the Times, benignly smiling over all. 

The Exhibition °“ hall" was an ordinary room, but 
the windows have been boarded up, and the wal! is 
covered with a dark brown canvas, subdivided into 
panels by white-painted strips of wood; the contrast is 
striking, perhaps a little too much so for the ** restful” 
feeling one wants at an exhibition. Неге the forty 
landscapes and thirteen still-life pictures have bcen 
hung. The landscapes, which | have been so aptly 
described by a well-known critic as transcripts of 
peaceful, poctic nature, form a pictorial history of Mr. 
Whitehead's work. ‘* The Path through the Wood ” 
(No. 1) is his first exhibited landscape; here the scheme 
is simple, one might call it a literal transcript of a well- 
selected scene; this and his other earlier pictures are 
printed in carbon; his later work is entirely in platino- 
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type. His exhibited landscape work begins with the 
century. Іп 1902 appeared his R. P. S. medalled 
picture, ' Where once the garden smiled, And stil 
where many a garden flower grows wild." lt 
is charming as ever, with its ample composition 
and delightful gradation of tone. Іп 1903 he startled 
the R. P. S. habitués by daring to joke with the title 
of ** The Last Stand," the remaining timbers of an old 
fence, that was, as one irreverent critic put it, like the 
creation, ** made out of nothing, and all very good.” 

In 1904 we have the distinct break, although evi- 
dences were not wanting before, into the '' gloamin'' 
period of his work in ''Night in the Fields” and 
'* Desolation,’’ and “ November, 1903 ’’—the latter a 
rain-soaked harvest field, a pitiful commentary on the 
troubles of the farmer. And so on the history gots: 
pictures well known by their reproductions greet US 
everywhere, and in these delicate half-tones, with ther 
juicy depths of shadow, we realise to the full the 
ability of the half-tone block to reproduce with justic 
work of this type. This year's work (seven pictures} 
include ‘‘ The Silent Guide ” (is this title meant 4 
another joke?) and the glorious “ reject," °“ Sic Transit 
Gloria Mundi,” with its praiseworthy restriction 0 the 
reflections. A tendency exists in some parts to grumble 
at Mr. Whitehead restricting himself to the interpreting 
of a phase of Nature, but it is well, we are everlasting! 
told, to specialise; Mr. Whitehead has done this success 
fully in two different themes; fear not, he will break 
out one year in an entirely new place, and add yet mort 
laurels to his wreath. T 

His still-life work is glorious in its variety; where 2 
are good there is little need to individualise; опе 15 par 
ticularly struck with the truth with which the character 
of the various subjects is limned, the hauteur of А 
Tulipe," the regal grace оѓ“ The Rose,” and the dainti- 
ness of '' Briars."' | "e" 

It is a great exhibition, and reflects every credit on E 
organiser, while the G. P. A. C., under whose auspices 
It is promoted, will shine with a reflected glory. 
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SISTERS. "T . 2. | VP By E. Т. Ногомс. 
This bicture was exhibited at the RPS. Exhibtion, and also received Silver Plague at the Cambridge Exhibition ; see pag. 402. 
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THE ACTION OF VAPOURS ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 


Dr. W. J. Russell, in publishing the results of a new 
series of researches regarding the action of resinous 
substances and other kindred materials оп photo- 
graphic plates, gives it as his opinion that such actions 
are not due to any form or kind of radio-activity, as was 
at one time conjectured; but they arise from material 
fumes or vapours in the ordinary sense of the term. 

This view is founded on such considerations as the 
following : shadows cast by resin and like substances 
do not show straight lines as boundaries, as the influ- 
ence curves round the screen or obstruction, and, more- 
over, the action does not pass through even thin films 
of such materials as are impervious to liquids or 
vapours; but, perhaps, the most significant fact is that 
the emanations now under consideration do not affect an 
electrical field. Тһе action can pass through a tube 
cven if the tube be bent or curved, and a slow stream of 
gas will drive the influence out of the tube. 

When an inactive absorbent substance is exposed to 
the influence, it becomes active, and at first sight this 
might lead to the conclusion that a real radio-activity is 
involved; but further investigation shows that mechani- 
cal absorption is an essential condition. Thus the active 
quality is transferable to a piece of Bristol board, and 
this will then make a developable impression on the gela- 
tino-bromide surface. 

Broadly speaking, all resinous or turpentine-like 
bodies affect the photographic plate much in the same 
way that light affects the plate, but a mass of resinous 
material that has long been exposed to the air may have 
lost its power, hence breaking or powdering tends to 
increase the influence. 

Ordinary coal is more or less resinous in its nature. 
If a slice is sawn from a block of coal, and the new 
surface is rubbed flat on a sheet of glass paper, the slice, 


if laid on the gelatino-bromide surface, will impress a 
developable image in from eighteen to forty-eight hours. 
Another way of studying the action of coal on the plate 
is to crush or powder some coal and to nearly fill a jar 
with it, then to place the plate over the jar film down- 
wards, the plate being developed after an exposure of 
twenty-four hours or more. It is hardly necessary to 
say that in making an experiment of this kind there must 
be an adequate protection against the action of light. 

There is a very practical side to the researches of Dr. 
Russell, as they may enable the worker to trace out the 
source of fog or general reduction caused by vaporous 
emanations, one of the most convenient methods bemg 
to place the suspected material in a jar, bearing in mind 
that the effect may often be increased by dividing the 
material so as to bring new surfaces into action, and to 
test as described above, by placing a plate, coated side 
downwards, over the jar. 

Among the vaporous emanations well known to act 
injuriously on sensitive photographic surfaces may be 
mentioned those from phosphorous matches, newly-sawn 
pine timber, turpentines and resins generally; and it 
seems that we must now hold the coal-cellar as suspect; 
but in spite of this, the coal-cellar will probably main- 
tain its old position as a last resource of the photo- 
grapher who is in want of a temporary dark-room. 

The importance of thoroughly good packing in non- 
active and impervious material is a lesson taught us by 
the experiments of Dr. Russell. Plate makers quite 
appreciate the importance of efficient protection, but the 
amateur who repacks his exposed plates sometimes fails 
in this respect. One of the worst wrappings (even as an 
outer cover) is the current or day's newspaper, as the 
fresh ink is ordinarily intensely active, and its influence . 
will often penetrate many folds of inner covering. 


— Mite—————— 


THE ULTRA-VIOLET ELEMENT IN DAYLIGHT. 
Those chemically active rays that form the invisible portion 
of the spectrum beyond the violet are doubtless a very appreciable 
factor in ordinary photographic work, especially towards the middle 
of the day, when these rays abound. Ав the ultra-violet rays do 
not excite the organs of vision, any photographic effect that is 
produced by such rays cannot have a visual equivalent in the scene. 
Indeed, it is possible to illuminate a room by the ultra-violet rays 
only, so that the room is completely dark to vision, and yet a photo- 
graph may be taken of the interior of the room. These considera- 
tions will serve to show that in order to realise visually correct, or 
orthochromatic, photography, the first need is to eliminate or cut 
off the ultra-violet rays; this being done in ordinary cases by the 
use of an zsculin (colourless) screen, ог by a colour screen which 
not only functions as a colour screen, but also as an ultra-violet 
screen. It is of interest to note that a comparable course has been 
suggested in relation to ordinary illumination, Dr. Schanz having 


contended that ultra-violet light is injurious to health, and he 
advocates the use of glass or screens having the property of inter- 
cepting the ultra-violet rays. 


LIGHT AS A DEVELOPING AGENT FOR THE 
LATENT IMAGE. 

In the Rundschau Dr. Lüppo-Cramer describes a remarkably 
interesting experiment, which shows that light may be a factor 
in the development of the latent image as produced by exposure 
in the camera. An exposed plate was immersed in a liquid 
capable of absorbing bromine, as, for example, sodium nitrite, 
potassium ferrocyanide, or silver nitrate, and while in the liquid 
the plate was exposed to daylight. Under these circumstances 
a faint image appeared in from one to two minutes. Further 
particulars may be gathered from Dr. Lüppo-Cramer's article, 
which is to be found on p. 269 of the PAotographische Rundschau, 
No. 22, of 1908. 
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beginners. i 
the benefit of other beginners. 


Query.—Can you tell me what causes fog in negatives, and 
how it is possible to prevent it, or get rid of it? —EwrN (Cambs). 

Reply.—In the first place make sure that your plates 
are right, and you will then have eliminated all but 
the personal element. Test your plates (preferably 
in complete darkness) in the dark-room as follows: 
Open a new packet of the brand that you think gives 
foggy negatives. Place one in an ordinary dark slide. 
Place the slide on the work-bench and half open the 
draw-shutter. Then light a match and hold it for a 
second or two a few feet from the plate. (Take care 
that the remainder of the packet has been wrapped up 
and put away.) The light will suffice to expose the 
open half of the plate. Now develop the plate—also 
in complete darkness, if possible, as this removes the 
possibility of the ruby light fogging it. Have a suit- 
able dish full of fresh clean-acting developer handy 
(such as rodinal 1 іп 60, or М.О. developer). Take the 
plate out of the dark slide, slip it into the developer, 
pass the finger-tips over its surface when under the 
developer to remove air-bells. Develop for two or 
three minutes. Then take out and place in the fixing 
bath. When fixed, the exposed half of the plate 
should be darkened, and the covered half should be 
quite clear. If the unexposed half has also darkened 
it may be assumed that the plate is faulty, although 
we do not think for a moment that there are many, if 
any, modern dry plates that are likely to give a faulty 
result of this character. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that any plate will fog if allowed to remain too 
long in the developer. Stale plates will also give 
chemical fog. 

Now to come to the photographer's own faults. Fog 
may be caused by the use of an unsuitable dark-room 
light; the plates will then show universal fogging. 
The ruby or other lamp should be tested by exposing 
a plate (in the half-opened slide) to the lamp for a 
minute or two, holding it, say, two feet away from the 
glass or fabric. If the light is safe, then the entire 
plate on development will remain clean. Should the 
light be wrong, the exposed half of the plate will 
darken on a few minutes’ development. With the 
modern rapid plates care should be taken in screening 
them as much as possible from direct rays, and using 
only tested glass or safe-lights. Тоо hot solutions 
(when warmed in cold weather) will also cause general 
fog ; 7o deg. Fahr. should never be exceeded. 

Streaks of fog are produced by “ extraneous ” light. 
The camera, or the dark slide, or the dark-room mav 
"leak." This can generally be traced bv examining 
each in turn, and the fault remedied. я 

Lastly, as regards the removal of fog. This is by no 
means easy, and a negative badly streaked owing to 
a faulty camera or slide is almost hopeless, as the 
streaks are so sharply defined that to attempt local re- 
duction would be folly. However, general, or hazily 
defined, fog can be treated, provided it be not too in- 
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tense. А local patch of fog may be ** reduced ” away 
by treatment with a 20 per cent. solution of hypo, tinted 
pale lemon by the addition of sufficient 5 per cent. 
potassium ferricyanide solution. Ав soon as, or, better, 
just before, the fog is sufficiently reduced, the whole 
plate should be thoroughly washed under a full run- 
ning tap. 


Query.— When toning mv P.O.P. prints they generally get dis- 
coloured, becoming green or grey in the faint portions. Can 
you tell me what I am doing wrong ? С. В. L. (Lincoln). 

Reply.—There are several causes for this, the most 
frequent being an unsuitable bath—especially of the 
'* combined "' character—and the toning of prints which 
are printed to an insufficient depth. Acid in the sulpho- 
cyanide toning bath is also a cause sometimes, and for 
this reason the prints should be thoroughly washed 
before toning, since a large amount of citric acid is 
always present in P.O.P., and this interferes seriously 
with toning. Fifteen minutes' washing before toning 
should be regarded as the minimum, but the prints must 
be kept thoroughly well separated during this wash, 
otherwise the free silver nitrate and citric acid cannot 
possibly be properly removed. 

The prints should, as already stated, be taken sufh- 
ciently deep, and if the colour of the printed image be 
inclined to purple, printing should be carried on rather 
further than if red. 

One fault in which you may perhaps indulge is the 
over-toning of the prints; it is not easy to obtain a 
very cold tone with some baths without over-toning 
and discolouring the fainter portions of the image. The 
sulphocyanide is a good bath for ordinary purple tones, 
but where a bluish tone is desired preference should be 
given to such a bath as the following :— 


Water IO OZ. 
Borax sa 60 gr. 
Gold chloride I to I} gr. 


Thorough washing should be given between toning and 
fixing, in order to ensure the pureness of the whites. 

Next we come to the combined bath, which is a con- 
stant source of discoloured P.O.P. prints. A really good 
formula should, if possible, be found and kept to, and the 
solution should not be used too long, i.e., after ex- 
hausted, and it should contain some lead salt, such as 
the acetate or nitrate, which will combine with anv 
sulphur liberated and save it from acting on the image. 

The combined bath is apt to tone rather too quickly, 
with the result that since one leaves the prints in it 
for perhaps fifteen minutes in order that they тау 
become thoroughly fixed, toning goes on bevond its 
proper limit, and sulphuration of the half-tones sets 
in. This trouble may always be avoided by making 
use of a supplementarv fixing bath, consisting of four 
ounces of hypo in a pint of water, to which the prints 
may be transferred from the combined bath as soon as 
they have become toned to the desired extent. 
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** @ PORT,” said the author of “Тһе Princess,” in describ- 
ing one of those pseudo-scientific entertainments that 
were more common in his day than ours—* sport went 

hand in hand with science." Possibly he foresaw the cine- 

matograph. At all events, the quotation came to mind when 

witnessing recently, at the Royal Photographic Society, a 

display of cinematograph records illustrating the old story 

of the spider and the fly. A great deal has been said and 
written about the value of the cinematograph in popularis- 
ing natural history, and some workers, such as Mr. Martin 

Duncan, have achieved notable triumphs along these lines. 

Sometimes, however, the distinction between the informing 

and the merely amusing is overlooked, while the pictures 

which show a lizard poked to make it perform certain antics, 
or a spider choking a fly to death, are neither educational nor 
merely funny. 

The lecturer in question, whose work so far as camera and 
microscope were concerned was altogether admirable and 
truly scientific, had been ingenious enough to * train" blue- 
bottles to lie on their backs and twirl miniature dumb-bells 
or balance weights bigger in mass than themselves. They 
could also climb revolving wheels, and even sit up in chairs 
and dandle dummy babies. After having “trained " his flies 
—and some of them were a fortnight going through the pre- 
liminary stages of their education—he secured cinemato- 
graph records of them. The exploits captured the imagina- 
tion of the lay Press, and two dailies published leaderettes 
on the subject. One of them wanted to know whether the 


MOVING PICTURES. ——— 


THE CINEMATOGRAPHY OF INSECTS. 


lecturer preferred gum or paste as a medium for sticking his 
flies back downwards, and whether it would not be more 
correct to describe their exercises as a frantic desire on the 


part of the insects to get rid of an encumbrance. Admitting 
that the things looked well enough in a photograph, the 
writer added, * While the ‘scientist’ admires the intelligence 
of the creature, what depths of contempt must it entertain 
for the brain of its tormentor! " 

The main rule to be followed in training the fly for cine- 
matograph purposes appeared to be to keep it imprisoned 
until it forgot how to use its wings, or at least recovered the 
desire to do something else before recovering the desire to 
fly. Very accurately balanced little machines were used in 
the course of training, so constructed that the creature could 
only reach the light at one spot. At that spot, if we under- 
stood the lecturer aright, was a cover glass, and the fly, hit- 
ting this, fell back into the box and began the performance 
over again. 

It is curious that people will laugh at such exercises—as 
the * Royal" audience did—when they see them reproduced 
in the cinematograph, whereas they would not be moved to 
mirth, or any other emotion except contempt, if they saw the 
real thing. Without doubt the cinematograph has great pos- 
sibilities before it, and that is all the more reason why it 
should be kept free—especially in photographic circles— 
from paltry uses masquerading as educational or, in the 
words of an old man who wrote to a young one a long time 
ago, from “science falsely so called." 


Kenngott's New Catalogue.—A superbly produced catalogue 
has just been issued by W. Kenngott, of 64, Rue de Saintonge, 
Paris, the makers of the well.known Koilos shutter. Тһе cata- 
logue not only deals with this justly popular piece of apparatus, 
which is now one of the best sector shutters on the market, but 
gives particulars and illustrations of a great variety of metal 
tripod stands, cameras, and other high-class photographic appa- 
ratus and accessories. All these goods are listed at moderate 
prices, and are distinctive in quality and efficiency. Readers 
of THE А. P. AND Р. N. should certainly obtain опе of these cata- 
logues, and study the various good things contained in it. 


Free Lectures and Demonstrations for Societies.—F. C. Hart, 
of the firm of Chas. Zimmermann and Co., of 9 and ro, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, E.C., is prepared to book dates for lectures before 
photographic societies in the New Year. Mr. Hart is a popular 
and fluent lecturer, and his range of subjects is considerable. 
The subjects he is prepared to deal with are:—(:) Modern 
photographic chemicals: (A) Their manufacture and use, (B) 
developers, their properties and possible impurities. (2) Demon- 
stration. Experiment illustrating the formation of a sensitive 
emulsion, the action of light upon same, development and fixing. 
(3) Demonstration: flashlight photography on orthochromatic 
plates : (A) A flashlight picture of the members present will be 
taken, (B) a demonstration of the development and fixing of the 
picture exposed, (C) some points on non-halation and ortho- 
chromatic plates, (D) a print from the wet negative. (4) Fixing 
and rapid fixing, with experiment. (s) Demonstrations of inten- 
sification and reduction, with experiments. (6) Demonstration : 
(A) Toning P.O.P., (B) separate and combined baths, (C) ordinary 
and self-toning P.O.P. АП the various points will be illustrated 
by prints or lantern slides. Applications for these lectures 
should be sent in without delav to the above address. 


“ Dark-Room Dodges " was the title of a lecture given before 
the Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society last week by 
С. C. Weston. The lecturer said that unless good-stoppered 
bottles were used, with the stopper fitting perfectly, corks were 
preferable. The corks should be immersed in a tin of melted 
paraffin wax, and when taken out and cooled they would be 
thoroughly air-tight. Another good plan was to cover the cork 
with thin sheet rubber, tying itat the top. This would be as good 
as a stopper. Old Р.О.Р. would make splendid labels for 
bottles. 14 should be immersed in warm water, and then applied 


gelatine side to the bottle, and pressed into contact. When dry 
it would be found to be fixed tightly. То prevent measures being 
knocked over and broken in the dark.room, the lecturer said they 
should be painted underneath with white enamel. They could 
then be easily distinguished in the dark-room. 


Devonport Camera Club's winter term began with a lecture 
on “ Dartmoor, Past and Present," by W. Crossing, considered 
to be the greatest living authority on all that concerns the moor. 
As Devonians know, the moor is full of pictorial possibilities 
of a most varied character, and the wonder is that the subject 
has not drawn more people to the work. Mr. Crossing's lecture 
was full of information, and most enjoyable. Тһе subject was 
fully illustrated with lantern slides by John Coombes, who is 
one of the secretaries of the club. 

Sheffield Helps Leeds.—Sheffield lecturers have been well in 
evidence at Leeds during the past week. Оп Tuesday the Leeds 
Photographic Society were visited by James W. Wright, the 
President of the Sheffield Society, who gave his racy lecture on 
* Holland and Hollanders " to a good audience, and on the 
following night, the President of the Yorkshire Union, J. W. 
Charlesworth, interested the Leeds Camera Club with a very 
concise demonstration of oil printing, which was described by 
the President, Mr. Bourke, as one of the most successful demon- 
strations he had witnessed. 

Making Enlarged Negatives at НшІ.-“ How to Make Enlarged 
Negatives " is the headline of one of the most interesting sub- 
jects one can place on the syllabus of any society, and conse- 
quently there is small wonder that it drew a big audience at 
the Hull Photographic Society, to hear J. T. Dyson. Тһе lec- 
turer used a Koresco enlarger to demonstrate with, and at once 
stated his preference for glass plates, as against negative paper. 
He recommended slow plates for both the transparency and the 
enlarged negative, and developed with rodinal, x part in 3o 
parts water. For making test exposures, he uses a quarter-plate 
of the same rapidity as the large plates, and exposes in strips 
for 5, 10, 15, and 20 seconds. Another method he demonstrated 
was to copy an untoned P.O.P. print, fixed on an easel, and ex- 
posed with 24 inches of magnesium ribbon attached at the four 
corners, but clear of the flare of the lens. For the easel he 
showed a novelty, really a kind of jelly pad composed of 1 lb. 
glue to 4 lb. treacle, and one has simply to stick the print in its 
correct position, and it remains there. 
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The Salon.—This is now the theme of Scottish photographers. 
The entries close on December 7, with the Salon secretary, R. 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw, and I expect it will be a 
large one. Wishaw is a central situation surrounded on all sides 
bv populous localities. Тһе 1908 show at Aberdeen, the northern 
outpost of society life, had about a thousand entries, and strange 
indeed will it be if Wishaw does not exceed this total, which 
is the record up to date. Arrangements are well in hand, the 
Board of Selection has already been published in these pages; 
the Hanging Committee are W. II. Wilson (convener), Wm. 
Milroy, Dan Dunlop, R. Clouston Young, R.S.W., and John 
Gillies; already they have met, and practically decided on their 
scheme of decoration. Тһе Entertainments Committee, with A. 
Symon, M.A., B.Sc., as convener, have also been busy, and an 
attractive series of entertainments has been arranged. А new 
feature was a meeting of representatives from the different socie- 
ties around Wishaw ; this meeting resulted in an evening's enter- 
tainment being promised by each of the following centres :— 
Glasgow, Larkhall, Motherwell, and Uddington. Тһе private 
view and conversazione will be held on Hogmanay night, when 
Wishaw's best instrumentalists (a quartette), assisted by a vocalist 
from Glasgow, will provide the music. Тһе official opening will 
take place on New Year's Day and the annual general meeting of 
the Federation will be held on Saturday, January 2. The exhi- 
bition will remain open to January 9. The Art Union, which 
has been such a successful feature of past Salons, will again 
be in operation, and a strong committee has been got together, 
with the Provost of Wishaw as chairman, and the Town Clerk 
(John L. Jack) as secretary and treasurer. Ав the expenses are 
trifling, practically the whole of the income will be available for 
the purchase of pictures. Any one desiring tickets can have them 
on application to the Art Union secretary, John L. Jack, Town 
Clerk, Wishaw. Тһе Federation at the initiation of the Salon 
decided to invite one or two outsiders or non-Scottish exhibitors 
each year, so that the natives might have an opportunity of seeing 
what other countries were doing. This year England will be 
represented by a collection of the work of the late А. Horsley 
Hinton—a graceful tribute to that gentleman, who, it will be 


Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Union.—A well-attended 
meeting of the delegates to the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
assembled at Bradford on Saturday, the 14th inst., and decided 
many things for the welfare of the Union. The principal busi- 
ness was to fix up the annual meeting and the annual excursion. 
The venue of the annual meeting is governed by the invitation 
of societies, and at times there is competition, but this year the 
only invitation came from Leeds, and, consequently, to Leeds 
the Union will go for their annual meeting, on Saturday, April 
24, the date decided upon. Leeds offers exceptional facilities for 
most societies in Yorkshire to reach it easily, and the delegates 
may rest assured the Leeds societies will spare no expense or 
trouble to make their visitors heartily welcome. Ав I have pre- 
viously pointed out, the headquarters of the Leeds societies can 
accommodate almost an unlimited number, and it may be taken 
for granted every facility will be given by the Leeds Institute 
Committee to give effect to the wishes of the Leeds societies to 
make the visit a huge success. 

Grassington and Burnsall for the Annual Excursion.— The 
annual excursion is the piéce de resistance, and, as usual, there 
was an animated discussion on the pros and cons of quite a num- 
ber of places, which were narrowed down to a choice of Foun- 
tains Abbey or Grassington and Burnsall. Whilst it was ably 
urged that Fountains had all the elements for a successful photo- 
graphic excursion, the access was not good for the kalf-day mem- 
bers, and so, in the end, Grassington and Burnsall won easily. 
It is a popular resort easily accessible from all parts of York- 
shire at cheap fares, and has the advantage of being able to cater 
for the crowd. Photographically, it is most picturesque, being 
a typical example of the well-known Yorkshire Dales, and, as 
one delegate pointed out, it had other claims beside photography 
to recommend it. He was a fisherman. 

The Y. Р. U. Lecture List.—It may be considered а far cry 
to the lecture list for next winter session, but Mr. Clough, the 
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remembered, made his last public appearance at the last Salon at 
Aberdeen. The other “ foreigner ?' will be Dr. Boon, Italy, who, 
besides his best-known works, is sending a collection of new 
work specially for the Salon. 


Queen's Park.—The Queen's Park Association are now in- 
stalled in their new rooms, and very convenient they are, with 
two developing rooms, enlarging lantern, committee room, and 
hall; and just at the tramcars too. At the opening ceremony 
there was a nice exhibition of members! work, and the new 
panel of the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle was on show. 
This society includes іп its ranks W. A. S. Ferguson, an enthu- 
siastic °“ oil? worker, who has been much engaged in giving 
neighbouring federated societies demonstrations in his favourite 
process. 

Muirkirk.—This society is, perhaps, a little isolated as to its 
location, but it contains a few enthusiasts, who do their best to 
keep the banner of pictorial photography flying down there 
amongst the smoke and grime of the ironworks. They have 
engineered a series of lectures at the Ironworks Institute, and 
had the Federation secretary down recently opening the course. 


Midlothian.— This society still continues to add to its member- 
ship roll. They had Blair о’ Paisley recently lecturing on “ The 
Evolution of a Picture," and describing his methods of composite 
printing. Evidently С. L. A. first gets his result on P.O.P., 
copies that, then prints in his favourite medium from the result- 
ing negative. One of their members, E. L. Brown, one of our 
earliest experimenters in autochrome works, has been awarded 
the silver medal of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts for his 
communication on '' Colour Photography "—a valued distinc- 
tion. 

Federation Competitions.—The Portfolio entries closed on the 
last day of October; I understand a full entry has been received, 
and Mr. Ross, the secretary, hopes to have the Portfolio on its 
travels by the beginning of next month. The lantern slide 
entries close on December 12, and the secretary, Marshall, of 
Grangemouth, hopes to have a big job to place before the judges— 
C. F. Inston and Dr. Thurstan Holland. 
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secretary, was urging the delegates to be on the look-out for new 
lecturers and new subjects. For many reasons this was im- 
portant, and he instanced one or two examples of members who 
were attached to small societies and who for their society gave 
demonstrations that were exceptionally smart, but the literary 
matter very indifferent. These gentlemen had, by coming on to 
the Yorkshire Union list, not only improved by practice, but had 
become quite enthusiastic lecturers in the Union. 


A New Lecturer for Yorkshire.—Mr. Clough announced that 
W. H. Womersley had left Yorkshire, and paid a tribute to 
his work in connection with the Union. He also said the lecture 
list had received an addition in the person of H. Barratt, late 
a lecturer and member of the Midland Photographic Federation, 
who had come to reside in Huddersfield district, and joined the 
society of that town. Societies who have arranged for Mr. 
Womersley to lecture would be well advised to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. Barratt, whose subject, I understand, is “ Photo- 
graphy and Art." Mr. Clough will arrange if communicated 
with. 

Fifteen Rained Abbeys of Yorkshire.—Yorkshire has fifteen 
ruined abbeys within the confines of its boundaries, a fact which 
very few realise, and a greater number don’t even know. The 
Rev Joseph Beanland, M.A., somewhat startled but neverthe- 
less greatly interested the members of the Brighouse Photo- 
graphic Society with his account of the “ Ruined Abbeys of 
Yorkshire." Тһе more intensely these abbeys are studied, the 
greater is one's wonderment as to how our ancestors designed 
and carried out the building of these huge examples of craft- 
manship, for whilst some of the buildings yet stand as a monu- 
ment of their greatness, there is little or no record of the tools 
they used. With such material as Kirkstall, Fountains, Byland, 
Whitby, Bolton, Guisborough, Marrick, Rievaulx, Jervaulx, 
Easby, Mount Grace, Eggleston, Kirkham, St. Mary's (York), 
and Ellerton, there is indeed scope for fifteen lectures. 
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HE societies of Lancashire and Cheshire are now in the full 

swing of activity with their winter sessions, and although 
there do not appear to be any special endeavours set forward, 
there is much useful work being done in a steady manner. Trade 
depression is having some effect upon the productions of some 
workers, inasmuch as it restricts their output and experiments, 
but we feel this is very useful. It serves as a strong brake, it 
pulls one up, and gives due time for the thought and study of 
work in hand or contemplation. 


By the time these notes appear the closing date for entry forms 
for the Northern Exhibition will be quickly drawing near, and 
I would ask those who have not yet received a form to send at 
once to S. L. Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Worsley, near Man- 
chester, for one. The forms must be returned by December 11th, 
and all pictures must be received by December 16th. Everything 
points to a big success at Manchester this year, and the three 
fine rooms placed at the disposal of the Manchester men give them 
much better scope than they have had in the past. This series 
of Northern exhibitions now held alternately at Liverpool and 
Manchester have done a very great good to pictorial photography 
for the district. The great success at Liverpool of last year 
will be long remembered, and it is hoped that the exhibition in 
January will not be one wit behind. 


The St. Helens Camera Club have fixed the date of their exhibi- 
tion for February 4 to 11. Entry forms may be obtained from 
Mr. J. Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 


The Nelson Photographic Society have a very full and varied 
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programme to get through, and we are pleased to note that they 
arrange inter-club visits whenever they have a special lecture on 
hand. Thus, when T. Lee-Syms pays them a visit to lecture, the 
Burnley Camera Club also are on a visit to the Nelson Photo- 
graphic Club, and when S. L. Coulthurst demonstrates “ Oil 
Printing," the visit is from the Colne Camera Club. 


No less than ten new members were elected at the last meeting 
of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, and during 
the month we notice they are specially strong in lectures. That 
champion slide-maker, F. G. Tryhorn, is to demonstrate lantern- 
slide making, F. W. Parrott, of Manchester, is to demonstrate 
the use of lenses, which, together with a lantern lecture by W. A. 
Clark, of Birmingham, and Harold E. Young, fills up a useful 
and instructive month. Secretary Inston does keep things moving. 


The Bolton Photographic Society hold an open exhibition 
December о to 12, and a Union class is arranged for Lancashire 
and Cheshire. T. Lee-Syms and Alex. Keighley are to act as 
judges. Albert Wylde, 25, Croston Street, Bolton, will send 
entry forms on application. 


It is evident that the past President of the Union is more than 
popular in Blackburn. I hear upwards of боо were gathered 
together to hear his lecture last week, and quite as many were 
turned away. The Blackburn folk know a good thing. 


Mr. Tansley, the Union Secretary, is still wanting plenty of 
slides for a Lancashire and Cheshire set. If it is to be done, it 
should be done well. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


HE tendency of amateur photographers to make their own 
Т greeting cards for Christmas and other occasions has been 
greatly fostered by the remarkably fine productions put forward 
for the purpose by certain photographic manufacturers. Іпсі- 
dentally our old friend Santa Claus must be grateful to 
Messrs. Marion, Houghton, Kodak and Со. for their endeavours 
in reviving and stirring into renewed activity the fine old 
custom of sending Christmas cards—a custom which gave 
evidences of senile decay until the photographic firms took 
the matter in hand. Now we find about this time of year a vast 
number of really beautiful and artistic greeting cards issued 
by the photographic manufacturers. These cards are made to 
suit all tastes and all pockets. They are mostly for slip-in 
photographs, or for pasting on prints, and in any case there 
can be no doubt that the pictures are greatly enhanced by their 
seasonable environment, and form the most pleasant sort of 
souvenirs. Apart from the specially designed cards and folders, 
which, in addition to holding a photograph of personal interest, 
can be further embellished with printed or written matter of a 
seasonable and amiable character, the makers of sensitised 
papers increase the debt owing to them by photographers gener- 
ally, and H.M. Post Office in particular, by providing an 
extensive assortment of suitably inscribed and decorated sensi. 
tised postcards, which at a minimum cost will go far in cement- 
ing the convivial proclivities of friends apart at this time of 
year. 

At the moment of writing we have before us specimens of 
many of the leading makers’ Christmas cards, and it is difficult 
with so much that is good to find sufficiency of adjectives іп 
praise of these really notable products. 


Marion and Co., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W., are generally 
the first to prepare their Christmas cards and mounts, and this 
year their selection is apparently better than ever. The sizes 
range from midget to half.plate, and every kind of print can 
be fitted with its appropriate card from this series, while there 
is as wide a choice in mottoes as there is in price. To point 
out the best is a difficult matter, but cards that specially appeal 
to us are P 21, a cream three-fold card of particularly dainty 
and dignified appearance. It has a green seal, containing the 
motto, “ With best wishes," and this card takes an upright 
picture in embossed line plate-mark, 4 by 2$. P 23 is a distinc- 
tive dark grey two-fold card, with red seal. P 37 is ап 
embossed mottled grey two-fold, with green and gold seal, with 
loose single ivory card inside. This firm catalogues no less than 
142 varieties in all prices. 

Honughtons, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, provide a 


bewildering array of cards, mounts, and calendars, that speak 
highly of the individual or individuals responsible for their 


design. These productions are characterised by a dignity of 
treatment giving each sample a distinctive character that should 


appeal to the most captious critic of greeting cards. Here, 
agaln, every size, shape, and price appears provided. Specially 
notable are the four dainty designs Nos. 1910 to 1913. These 


are beautifully done, and are intended for quite tiny pictures. 
They are embossed in gold and colour with cameo-like panels. 
They must be seen to be fully appreciated. They are stocked 
by dealers all over the country, and can be purchased from 
them in the ordinary way. 


Kodak, Ltd., of Clerkenwell Road, E.C., are also well to the 
fore with a fresh series of striking designs. These are desig- 
nated the “ Chic photographic Christmas cards, mounts, and 
calendars, and this describes them exactly. They are pleasing 
in appearance, dainty in design, sound in sentiment, comprehen- 
sive in cost, and of unquestionable quality. The Kodak calen- 
dars are particularly praiseworthy, and no effort appears 
to have been lost to make them the best of their kind. 
Butcher and Sons, of Farringdon Avenue, have also a good series 
of seasonable cards and mounts, and Jonathan Pallowfield has 
also provided new designs this year. The Leto Photo Materials 
Co., Ltd., of 5, Rangoon Street, E.C., have a Christmas novelty 
in the shape of an application of their enormously popular 
“ Boardoid " photography to the production of greeting cards. 
Artistic folders are provided in the Leto Christmas Greeting 
Card Outfit, which sells at 1s. and 2s., and contains material 
for the home production of remarkably fine results. Readers 
should note this. 


The Crown Photographic Manufacturing Co., Rotherham, pro- 
vide a goodly series of excellent cards and mounts of outstanding 
design and execution. These are exceedingly moderate in price. 
This firm also supplies gummed gilt mottoes of a seasonable 
nature. These may be affixed to any form of card, and are novel 
and effective. A fine series of Christmas designs are supplied 
in sensitised postcards by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of 
Elstree. These are made in the firm's well-known P.O.P., bro- 
mide, gaslight, and self.toning emulsions, and provide an effec- 
tive method of making a photographic print and greeting card 
in one. 


Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Barnet; Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway ; 
The Halifax Photographic Co., of Halifax; and The Rotary 
Photographic Co., Ltd., of New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., 
also make and supply sensitised postcards, with suitable and 
appropriate mottoes for Christmas and the New Year. 


Our readers who are making their own cards this year are 
strongly advised to write to the above-mentioned firms for their 
illustrated price lists of these goods. They will be hard to 
please indeed if they do not obtain just what they are looking for. 
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qus number of oil and bromoil prints that continues to come 
in for the Weekly Competition is steadily on the increase. 
The recent and highly successful °“ straight print! and °“ con- 
trolled " print competitions demonstrated that the entries for 
the former were considerably in excess of those for the latter. 
The Weekly Competitions now tend to show that the straight 
prints and oil or bromoil prints are about equal in numbers. 
When we realise that the oil-pigment process and bromoil are 
comparatively new, it is interesting to note the great favour 
they have found with workers of all classes. The quality of the 
prints in the competition for the week ending November 20 is 
well up to the average. 

The First Prize is awarded to Victor Hey, 42, Norwood Street, 
Scarborough. (Title of print, “ Reflections.") Technical data : 
Exposure 1-10th sec., F/6.8, September, 8 a.m. ; enlargement on 
Barnet Cream Crayon bromide from quarter-plate. 

The Second Prize to Peter Orr, Alexandra Terrace, Govan 
(Title of print, “ Daybreak in the City.") Technical data: 
Marion iso. plate; 1-2sth sec., Ensign anastigmat lens, F/s.8, 
8 a.m., September; pyro-soda developer; printed on Wellington 
Carbon bromide, enlarged. | 

The Extra Prize to Wm. Howatt, 31, Avon Street, Glasgow. 
(Title of print, © City-bred.") Technical data: Kodak rapid; 
F/6, 2-sth sec., 10 a.m., October; Amidol developer; bromide 
enlarged. 

The Mounting Prize to J. P. Chettle, Buxton Road, Disley, 
near Stockport. (Title of print, “ The Afterglow.") "Technical 
data: Imperial ortho. S.R. plate; 3 secs., Goerz lens, F/6.8, 
о p.m., May, X3 screen; rodinal 1 in 80; oil print on Pigmoil 
paper from enlarged negative. | 

The Beginners! Prize to С. W. Barnett, 3o and 32, Middleton 
Road, Dalston, N.E. (Title of print, “ A Still Life Study.’’) 
Technical data : Edwards’ S.S. iso. ; 7o mins. ; 10-in. Busch lens, 
F/37, 2.50 p.m., March; rodinal developer; Lilywhite rough 
cream bromide, direct Ozobrome. 

Hon. Mention. 

Wm. Parrington, Nelson; W. D. Emby, Lowestoft; A. С. 
Thistleton, Newton Heath; F. L. Hirst, Streatham, S.W.; J. Н. 
Williams, Kettering; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); E. Standish, 
Headingley ; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; 
E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick. 


Class I. 


F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; L. A. Loades, Morpeth; J. Hesford, 
St. Helens; Jas. Spencer, Burnley; Mrs. A. J. Whitaker, Leeds 
(2); A. Н. Yelland, Wolverhampton; C. Н. Parker, Sheffield ; 
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T. C. Beynon, Newbury; H. McDermid, Eston; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; Jas. Edmiston, Airdrie (2); Wm. Tec. 
tor, Horwich; J. Mason, Burnley; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; 
F. J. Shaw, Wantage; W. J. E. Slarke, Wimbledon; Miss N. 
Hyde, Worcester; E. -F. Н. Crouch, Worthing; Jos. Bell, Fil 
well; A. D. Robertson, Swanley; Н. Р. Wight, Newcastle-on. 
Tyne; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; К. Marshall, Grangemouth; 
Miss Peard, Exeter; Chas. Webb, Northumberland; W. F. 
Rogers, Reigate; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; J. H. Williams, Kettering; 
W. L. Oxley, Sheffield; J. J. Carruthers, Sunderland; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; G. 
H. C. Matthews, Lavender Hill, S.W.; A. W. Stevenson, Nor- 
ton-on-Tees; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; Bertram Cox, Lincoln; 
J. M. Sellors, Croydon; Geo. Calcutt, Tockington. 


Class II. 


Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; T. Bauer, Madrid; Miss G. W. 
Nash, Bishops Stortford; E. Morales, Carshalton; Wm. David. 
son, Aberdeen; W. A. Wilson, Maidstone; A. Young, Glasgow; 
Miss E. K. Pearce, Bournemouth; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington 
Park; W. S. Knight, Worthing; Geo. Raeper, Edinburgh; С. 
H. Whitworth, Fermoy. 


Cless IIl. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and ТІ. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginnere. 


C. Reynell, Barnes; D. McCarthy, Paisley; Wm. Barnsdale, 
Coleman Street, E.C.; J. Varey, Workington; E. F. Ledger, 
Plumstead (2); P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; R. W. Barrett, 
W. Kensington; B. Booth, Burnley; G. E. Turner, Dartmouth 
(2); Н. J. Martin, Brockley; А. E. Beales, Cleethorpes; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe; J. Н. Ellis, Plymouth; Mrs. Fox, 
Bettws-y-Coed; J. С. Gaine, Durham; Geo. Milbarn, Middles- 
brough; E. Picton, Durham; A. H. Starey, Buxton; F. E. 
Talbot, Oxford; N. Winter, Glasgow; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster; S. Joherwood, Bolton; A. R. Bryant, Leeds (2); E. 
Dixon, Hull; E. С. Graham, Sutton; S. Н. Peatfield, Guild: 
ford; E. J. Mason, London, W.; P. A. O'Hea, Balham, 5.\\.; 
С. Н. Whitworth, Fermoy; T. Bauer, Madrid (2); J. J. Mat 
thews, Ennistymon; А. W. Fry, Liverpool; Miss M. Е. Power, 
Waterford; Е, V. Donner, Hull; L. Fothergill, Batley; J. В. 
Grant, Glasgow; J. Marshall, Croydon; A. W. Tew, Bedford 
Park, W.; W. E. Hope, Blundellsands; S. Cooper, Lincoln: 
А. А. Sandford, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Forest Gate Camera Club.—The programme for 1908-9 is now 
to hand, and its items are most varied and interesting. There 
has been quite an influx of new members, and this session 
promises to be a very prosperous one. Anyone interested in 
photography is cordially invited to be present at any of the 
meetings. A stamped addressed envelope to the secretary, 
E. J. May, 183, Sebert Road, Forest Gate, E., will bring 
a programme. 


Bolton Amateur Photographic Society.— The third of a series 
of Saturday evening lectures instituted by this society was held 
on November 7, when T. H. Greenhall, of Chorley, lectured 
upon “ Outdoor Figure Work." By the aid of a fine collection 
of lantern slides, he pointed out the many pitfalls into which 
the beginner was apt to fall. Camera consciousness, a fixed 
dummy-like pose, strained and unnatural attitudes were all 
fatal to pictorial success, though they might be all right for 
the family album, and please Ра and Ma. Іп arrangiug the 
figures, it was best to have any horizontal lines that appear 
in the background very much subdued, and placed so that they 
don't cross the figures anywhere near the neck or waist. Diagonal 
lines, such as are caused by the slope of a hill, appear to give 
a more pleasing effect than the horizon of the sea. Тһе models 
should be placed amidst natural surroundings. It was not wise 
to pose children gathering flowers upon a wild moorland, a field 
or meadow being more in agreement with their habits. In 
arranging two figures, they should be placed together, and be 
engaged in the same occupation. Three figures were best dealt 
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with by matching two together, the other being placed slightly 
away, but the continuity of interest must be maintained. Four 
models were difficult to arrange, the best arrangement probably 
being three matched together, and the fourth interested in what 
the others were doing. Five ог more figures were best arranged 
in groups, one group to form the subject of the picture, the 
others being placed further from the camera, to assist 10 balanc- 
ing the composition. Mr. Greenhall advised the use of 0 


chromatic plates and screen, especially when the figures аге iD 
strong sunlight. 


Melbourne Camera Club (Dulwich).—On Thursday, November 
12, the President held forth on ** The Choice and Use of Appana: 
tus," in which it was explained that ‘ gilded " apparatus VP 
not the means of success. Тһе beginner, he said, should make 
sure that his camera was light-tight, and that it rested rigidly 
upon its tripod. Тһе former complaint was seldom met with in 
new apparatus, but very frequently in that purchased nd 
hand. Тһе best type of lens for the beginner was undoubtedly 
a rapid rectilinear, and in his opinion the novice should = 
mence with a stand camera. In this pattern the picture cou 
be viewed upon the ground glass the same size as it would appe? 
in the finished print. Тһе secretary exhibited Her Majesty's 
Christmas Gift Book of photographs taken with her own ind 
and by herself, and the members were very glad to see this us 
on the very day of its publication. Тһе book was ordered 10 


Purchased for the club library. (Other clubs and societe 
please note.) 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
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% expedite matters if all questions аге legibly written. Full name and address. WN 2” d 
must be sent inevery case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism T М ) 


must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query "' or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Enlarging and Contrasts 


When enlarging, I want to know if increasing the time of 
exposure will increase the light and shade contrasts of the 
picture. P. P. (Hampstead). 


Other things remaining the same, increasing the exposure will 
(within limits) reduce contrasts, and, similarly, prolonging de- 
velopment with brief exposures also tend to increase contrasts. 
As your object is to get the maximum contrasts, you should use 
a slow bromide paper. Give only just enough exposure for 
penetrating the densest part of the negative. Use a developer 
containing some bromide, and give prolonged development. 


Making Negative from Print, etc. 


I have an unmounted P.O.P. print, and also a film negative, 
from both of which I want to make a glass negative. How 
can I do this? A. D. L. (Warwick). 


Either mount the print, or put it in a printing-frame behind 
a piece of white glass, free from bubbles, scratches, etc. Place 
it in such a position that it is evenly lighted all over. Place 
your camera with lens exactly opposite the centre of the print, 
and see that the print and swingback are both truly vertical. 
Before making the exposure, remove the lens and focussing screen 
from the camera, and examine the print through the camera to 
see if you are getting any bright reflection patches. Use a slow 
(fine grain) backed plate, give a generous but not excessive 
exposure, and use a dilute developer. (2) From the film negative 
a positive on glass may be made by contact, and then from this 
glass positive a negative may be made—also by contact—if the 
new negative is required to be of the same size as the original. 
If not, the positive and new negative, either or both, may be 
made ‘‘ through the camera." If this does not convey the in- 
formation you require, write again. 


Mounting Glossy Bromide Printe. 


When mounting glossy bromide prints with starch, I find 
that they stick to the paper with which I cover them when 
put in a press. Am І right in putting them in the press 
directly they are mounted? Ought I to use some other 
material for covering the prints when in the press? Would 
matt-surface paper stick just the same? 

H. R. (Littlehampton). 


You are working on wrong lines. Dry the back of the print 
by lightly pressing with clean, dry blotting paper. Apply a 
thin, even layer of starch paste. Place in position on the mount 
without touching the edges of the print. Lay over the print a 
sheet of the kind of (parchment.like) paper that grocers use for 
wrapping up butter, etc. This, of course, must quite clean ; 
and then pass over it a roller squeegee, or use the edge of the 
hand. The “ butter paper ” is at once removed by a peeling kind 
of action, which, if done slowly, will not disturb the print. 
Any excess of starch squeezed out between the print and mount 
is at once removed by a clean damp sponge. The print is then 
laid flat down (face up) on a table, and allowed to dry. If the 
mounts are found to curl, then you must slightly damp them 
before the print is laid theron, by passing over the surface a 
slightly damp sponge, and then waiting for two or three 
minutes for the water to penetrate and expand them. Matt 
P.O.P. prints will also stick to the covering paper if put under 
pressure. There is another method of mounting, wherein a solu- 
tion of rubber is used, and applied to the back of the dry print. 
This does not cause expansion of the paper as water does, and 


so avoids cockling of the mount. There is also another system 
of mounting, which employs a sheet or film of material between 
the print and mount, which film is caused to become adhesive 
by means of heat, but ths involves the usé of special heating 
contrivances. This is known as the d¥y-mounting process. 
Messrs. Raines, of Ealing, will send you full particulars. 


Lens Query. 


I have a whole-plate camera, fitted with a anastigmat 
lens. When I take groups of whole-plate size, I find the 
parts near the edges of focussing screen and negative are 
a little out of focus, while the middle is quite sharp. Will 
you please advise, etc. ? C. H. (Ponthenry). 


Fasten up flat against a vertical wall a large sheet of news. 
paper. Place the camera with the lens opposite the centre of 
this sheet of printed matter, and see that the focussing screen 
is also truly vertical (7.е., parallel with your test object). Using 
the largest stop, focus for the centre of the sheet. If the lens 
has a flat field, the four edges of the ground.glass image will 
be equally sharp, and if the lens is freg from astigmatism the 
horizontal and vertical lines on the printed sheet will also be 
equally sharp. But if the lens has a curved field, you will find 
that to get the edges quite sharp you will have to rack the lens 
either in or out after focussing for the centre of the sheet. 
Begin again by focussing for the centre, and if the edges are 
not sufficiently sharp for your purpose, then insert the next size 
smaller stop, and so on, until you find the largest stop that gives 
you sharp edges and centre at the same time. You must not con- 
clude that your lens is defective merely because it has not a flat 
field. For copying purposes a flat field is desirable, but it is 
by no means always an advantage in landscape, groups, and some 
kinds of architectural interior work. If your lens has not a 
flat field, very probably the curvature is positive, 2.е., concave to 
the lens, so that to get a group of persons seated in a row in 
equally good focus, those towards the opposite ends of the row 
would have to move away from a straight line, and come towards 
the camera. With a flat field lens your group might occupy 
positions in a straight line, and all be equally sharp, but the 
figures towards the ends of the line would be further away than 
those in the centre, and so would come out smaller in size; but 
with a lens having a curved field, to get all in sharp focus with 
a large stop, the ends of the line of sitters would be more or less 
about the same distance as the central part of the row, and so 
better-size proportions would result. Ав regards a lens corrected 
for astigmatism—variously called stigmat, anastigmat, and so 
on—your simplest test is to focus for the centre of the printed 
sheet, and then compare the sharpness of both vertical and hori 
zontal lines which fall at or near the corners of the ground-glas® 
image. On our page of advertisements for professional and 
trade, you will find a number of fine sharp lines, horizonta] and 
vertical, separating the various small advertisements. This 
page may be useful to you as a test object in this connection. 


Torme of Subecription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News," sent poet free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 

Canada E TOS » 65. 6d. ЖА 5 155. 


Other Countries ...  ,, » 7s. 64. m 


T 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The publication of the Queen's Christmas Gift Book, 
“ Photographs from my Camera,'' marks an event of 
more than passing interest to every photographer. 
Quite apart from the notable facts that it is the work 
of our Queen herself; that the proceeds from the sale 
of this book are to be devoted to charity; that its pre- 
paration has given employment to hundreds of workers, 
and vast quantities of material have been consumed in 
the operation, it. must be borne іп on the minds of the 
million or more people who will see the book that here 
is an album of unpretentious snapshots, but such as are 
imbued with personal interest that gives a clue to the 
individuality of the producer. Every amateur should 
take this book and its scheme as a pattern, and endea- 
vour to treat their year's snapshots in a similar and 
equally effective manner. | 
È & 2 


This unique book contains about 140 fine reproduc- 
tions of intensely interesting family photographs taken 
with the Kodak, which is seldom out of Her Majesty's 
hands when there is an opportunity of using it, and to 
the capabilities of which they will be a lasting and 
powerful testimony. А book of such important interest 
should incidentally have the effect of drawing attention 
to the simple and convenient methods of photography 
possible to everybody to-day, and should have a great 
and helpful effect on the photographic trade itself. 

е ® вс 

Kodak, Ltd., are to be congratulated on the acknow- 
ledgment, which figures prominently next the title-page 
of the Queen’s Book, that the pictures were taken with 
a Kodak. The same paragraph acknowledges the 
special steps taken by Kodak, Ltd., to assist in the 
distribution of the book, and evidence of their 
activities is to be seen in their various depots, where 
the whole window has been devoted to the furtherance 
of the sale of the book. On the Continent also—in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, St. Petersburg, Milan, 
Nice, Lyons and Moscow—the kodak Company is 
specially interesting itself in the sale of the book, and 
a large sale mav be looked for in America, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. Through the agency of 
the Kodak Company most of the photographic dealers 
in this country are also engaged in pushing the sale 
of the book. $3935 


“16 there a slack season?” Ап admirabic discus- 
sion of this subject appears from the pen of Herr Hein- 
rich in the special winter number of Die Photo- 
graphische Industrie. Many photographic dealers, he 
says, reply at once, when asked the question, and say 
they are just entering on “‘ la morte-saison,’’ which cor- 
responds to the winter months. Yet, as һе goes on to 
point out, there is so much scope for amateurs even in 
the open air between November and March that photo- 
graphic work ought to continue without interruption 
right through the dull winter months. Quite possibly 
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such things as snow scenes require a little extra skill 
to render them successfully, but they certainly offer a 
delightful field of work to the pictorial photographer. 
Snow scenes, we may observe, are far more likely to be 
of service in Germany than in our own country, unless, 
by way of a complete change, Dame Nature will suffer a 
little snow to fall and remain, during the next three or 
four months. Apart from winter out-door scenes, flash- 
light work, the photography of bric-à-brac, and so on, 
there is so much lantern-slide work, enlarging, and 
other branches of ‘‘ winter photography ’’ to engage the 
attention of the amateur, that one can hardly understand 
how, taken as a whole, the winter months can actual!y 


form that undesirable in-between time, the '' morte- 
saison. ЗАР" 
Instructions given in a German periodical for the 


production of green prints have an interest of quite a 
special character, as they may lead the worker to a study 
of the most protean of all printing methods, the chroma- 
type of Hunt. То produce the green prints, the paper 
15 first washed over, or sized оп one side with a 2 per 
cent. solution of gelatine, and when the paper is dry the 
sized surface is sensitised by floating the paper on a 
solution compounded of three grammes of potassium 
bichromate and three grammes of magnesium sulphate 
іп 100 с.с. of water. When once more dry the paper is 
exposed under a negative until a dull brown image 
appears, after which the print is thoroughly washed, 
and when the excess of moisture has been blotted off, 
the back of the sheet is brushed over with a ro per 
cent. solution of pyrocatechin. The image now becomes 
vigorous and green. Теп minutes’ washing completes 
the process. ŞS p & 


The first stages in Hunt’s chromatype of about sixty 
years ago were similar to those of the above-mentioned 
method, but the sensitising solution was usually pre- 
pared by dissolving sixty grains of sulphate of copper 
in an ounce of water and then adding half an ounce of 
a saturated solution of potassium bichromate; but sul- 
phate of nickel, if used in place of sulphate of copper, 
gave a higher degree of sensitiveness. The washed or 
the unwashed print may be toned or developed by silver 
nitrate, pyrogallic acid, nitrate of aniline, and many 
other chemicals used in photography, and those in 
search of new effects cannot do better than to experi- 
ment with the method. 

е е бө 

On the opposite page is reproduced а charming por- 
trait study Бу E. O. Hoppé. This picture is noteworthv 
as being of the same sitter (Miss Gertrude Robins) por- 
trayed by 5. Elwin Neame in our reproduction on page 
462 of last week's issue. The treatment of the same 
model by different photographers with strong indi- 
vidualities is always interesting, and а comparison of 
these two prints will prove instructive in the matter of 
effective pose and lighting. 
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LOOKING INTO THE CLOISTER, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. By Victor E. Morris. 


slwarded a Silver Plague at the Cambridge Exhibition ; see page 492. 
This picture was also erhibited atthe Ж.Р. S. Exhibition. 
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Hie Wife," for the best photograph of an interior, 
И may Interest you to know that ! made the ex- 
posure for negative of same by use of your '*in- 
fallible” Exposure Meter.— Yours faithfully, 

R. FREDERIO TYLER. 
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By Harrop P. WIGHT. 


THE FOY BOAT. v жы ud Tn ; ; Xa AE 
Awarded а Prize in “The A. P." “Ой ала Bromoil " Competition, and received Hon. Mention at the Cambridge Exhibition. 


Also awarded Second Prise (айлаға) in the “ Yachésman" Photographic Competition. 
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LETTER which we publish in another portion of 

this issue, from Mr. A. H. Blake, should have 

a special interest to readers living in, or in 

the neighbourhood of, big towns. This 
worker, as most photographers know, has devoted a 
considerable amount of time and skill to the photo- 
graphy of London, and his pictorial productions have 
marked him down as a specialist in street and town 
photography. He has recently entered with enthusi- 
asm on the photography of night scenes, that is to say, 
photography of streets at night and illuminated by 
ordinary street lamps, showing various phases of the 
town when viewed after sunset. 

In the present issue an article from his pen appears 
dealing with this fascinating branch of photography, 
and is illustrated with a few examples of the results he 
has obtained, which may indicate the lines on which 
this form of work may be developed. That it possesses 
undeniable pictorial qualities there can be no gain- 
saying, and the fact that the author's unique knowledge 
of street photography is being applied in this direction 
will bring forth, we have no doubt, some remarkable 
results. 

We welcome the idea suggested in the letter referred 
to, and feel sure that the formation of a society of 
photographers for the furtherance of night photo- 
graphy, on the lines suggested by Mr. Blake, will 
be a useful move in photographic activity at this time 
of the vear. Тһе evenings are long, and the oppor- 
tunities for securing photographic presentments of the 
illuminated streets with the hundred and one various 
phases of light brought about by reflections and winter 
conditions are numerous. 

Of course, Mr. Blake does not suggest that the idea 
of night photography is new. It has been attempted, 
and successfully, by many previous workers during the 
past twenty years. Тһе practical accounts, however, 
that are obtainable of the work of those who have dealt 
with this subject are not many. With the exception 
of an occasional article, the bibliography of the subject 
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is still more limited. We look forward, therefore, to 
further accounts of Mr. Blake’s methods, and hope 
that the formation of such a society as he suggests 
will bring forward a considerable amount of original 
work. 

There is also another point we may draw attention 
to in this connection, and that is the employment of a 
camera for the work that is specially suitable for winter 
photography. It is fairly obvious, even to the beginner, 
that a camera of high efficiency is likely to be required 
during the dull days of winter, if short exposures and 
well exposed plates are desired. | 

That this can be achieved by the use of rapid plates 
and a large-aperture lens must also be fairlv obvious 
but it is not always so obvious to purchasers of appa- 
ratus that the small camera with the large aperture lens 
of moderate focal length is much more likely to suit 
this particular pericd than a larger camera with a lens 
of long focal length. 

The great depth of definition obtainable at full aper- 
ture with the short-focus lens of a small camera is more 
likely to stand the picture-maker in good stead when 
his exposures are confined to snapshots than any other. 
Of course, if the photographer in winter time is desirous 
of deliberately securing certain atmospheric effects in 
landscape work, he may pick and choose his apparatus 
and spend as much time as possible on the preparation 
of any particular picture. Тһе tendency, however 
nowadays is to use a hand camera, and although д 


hand camera is not the best form of apparatus for 
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night photography, there is not the least doubt that a 
small camera and a short-focus lens will be found useful 
in avoiding a considerable number of difficulties that 
sometimes arise іп securing these pictures where lighted 
lamps are actually included in the field of view. | 

Ап examination of a great number of pictures secured 
at night by various workers points to the fact that no 
matter what precautions are taken in the way of backin 
plates, there is always a certain amount of lateral hal Б 
tion in the film itself, and there appear to be oni, 
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two methods of avoiding this particular form of hala- 
tion if tts presence is considered undesirable. 

The first is that which has apparently been adopted 
by Мг. С. L. А. Blair, in the picture reproduced оп 
our front page this week, and that is to take advantage 
of the last ten minutes or so of daylight or twilight to 
secure a certain proportion of the exposure, and then 
when the lamps are lit to secure the impression of the 
lighted lamps. By this means a certain amount of 
exposure is devoted to what may be called the sky- 
line, and a smaller proportion to the rendering of the 
lamps. 

On a clear night this rendering is perfectly correot, 
and the presence of halation in the print appears wrong. 
On a misty night, needless to say, the nearer lamps 
would be surrounded by a certain amount of halo, whilst 
the distant lamps would be merely suggested, if seen 
at all. When, therefore, the distant lamps are clearly 
and sharply defined, it is obviously incorrect that the 
nearest lamps should be surrounded by a halo, which 
may be regarded as a technical fault, due to lateral 
spreading of light in the film itself. 

We know from a knowledge of Mr. Blake's methods 
that his plates are not only thoroughly backed, but 
that in his endeavour to secure real night effects he 
does not take advantage of the lingering rays of day- 
light to assist exposure, but deals simply and solely 
with pure night effects, and does not erect his camera 
until the lights of the city have been burning for some 
time. 
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At Last! 

While all the well-known 
leaders of metropolitan amateur- 
ism have been either hesitating, 
or making impotent efforts, to 
organise that much-needed insti- 
tution, a Photographic Club for London Amateurs, Miss Stewart, 
a lady whose name will be unfamiliar to a good many of my 
readers, has launched a scheme for the establishment, shortly 
after Christmas, of a West End society, which is not only to 
provide such photographic facilities as the Blenheim has 
promised, but will also feed its members, and give them reading 
and smoking rooms. Amateurs who are ignorant, or lazy, or 
preoccupied will also be able to command expert assistance to 
do all that is necesssary after the fateful button has been 
pressed. It should be added that both ladies and gentlemen 
are eligible, and that only those candidates whose position is 
vouched for by members of other West End social clubs of 
acknowledged standing will be admitted. I look forward to 
future announcements of the progress of the new club with con- 
siderable curiosity. 


The Leaf Bird. 

One of the most amusing cases of the concealment of the chief 
object in a photograph by the obtrusive delineation of its 
surroundings was illustrated at the “ L. and P." in the course 
of Mr. Ernest Marriage's interesting and attractive lantern 
lecture, which dealt mainly with the application of tele- 
photography to the portrayal of near subjects. One of the slides 
shown on the screen was meant to illustrate how to photograph 
birds without having to go so close as to scare them ; this, the 
lecturer explained, depicted three starlings perched оп the 
branches of a tree. Strange to say, no one in the room was 
able to identify even one of the birds, so completely were they 
mixed up with the foliage, until Mr. Freshwater exclaimed that 
he had found one of the missing specimens. On his pointing 
it out, Mr. Marriage, however, stated, amidst roars of laughter, 
that Mr. Freshwater's discovery was not a bird, but a leaf. After 
which the rest of the audience relinquished the search, and 
* next slide, please," was quickly called for. 
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The utility of the small camera and lens therefore 
becomes apparent in this connection. The picture 
is smaller and all the planes are more clearly defined 
than when a longer focus lens with a larger camera is 
used. At the same time, the nearer spots of hght are 
naturally smaller on a negative measuring, say, 41 by 31 
or 34 by 24, than they would be on a half or whole plate. 
The lateral spreading is, therefore, considerably less, 
owing to the smallness of the point of light, and practi- 
cal trials point to this being correct. 

The enlargement from a negative of the size men- 
tioned compared with a photograph taken direct on a 
half-plate at the same time, shows a very small propor- 
tion of lateral spreading. This point is, therefore, 
worthy of attention by those who propose dealing with 
this branch of photography, and they will, moreover, 
find that the employment of a small camera and large- 
aperture lens of short focus is of the greatest possible 
value for all wanter work, as the lens can be used almost 
invariably at full aperture for practically all subjects 
without losing any great amount of detail. 

The exposures can also be reduced to a minimum, 
and the convenience of the small camera for most forms 
of winter work becomes fairly obvious. Ап article in 
last week's A. P. AND P. N. dealt with the small versus 
the large camera, and our readers will, doubtless, be 
able to form an opinion when reading that article as 
to the relative value of the small camera for their 
particular needs. 


By the Magpie. Ж 


En Passant. 

We are not all of us artists—thank goodness !—and those who 
are not, being, therefore, unable to torture the facts of nature 
until they are made to put on fearful, if not wonderful, and 
weird aspects, are quite content with trying to make beautiful 
photographic actualities—pictures which the superior amateur 
terms topographical views. So be it. But, unfortunately, 
British topography is being rapidly used up. There are practi- 
cally few subjects left to photograph which have not been done 
to death by the picture postcard, unless one can get well away 
from the beaten track. Those whose ambitions include the 
making of what I may term virgin views of British scenery, and 
who do not despise the ancient habit of pedestrianism, should 
procure a publication which gives particulars of many un- 
frequented itineraries, some of which have probably never seen 
a camera, which is known ав Гле Fell and Rock Climbing Club 
Journal, by the diligent study of which amateurs may map out 
tours for the coming season, which should prove capable of 
yielding a rich harvest of unhackneyed pictures, which, like 
chess pawns, may be taken ел passant. 


Lip Service. 

* List to me with thine eyes, and I will list with mine ” is a 
revised version of a well-known quotation, which applies witb 
considerable point to the modern mode of conversation between 
deaf mutes, who, it should be generally known, are taught by 
the close observation of the movements of a speaker's lips to 


` see instead of hear what is being said. This is where Photo- 


graphy, that Kaiser of all sciences, which seems to have a finger 
in every pie, steps in to help the deaf and dumb to hold con- 
verse with their fellow-creatures; for by means of the kine- 
matograph, used in connection with that simple and yet effective 
educative instrument, the Kinora, moving records are made which 
depict with great precision the lip action which takes place as 
the various letters of the alphabet are articulated, and also the 
similar changes of appearance visible as groups of letters or 
words are uttered. With such an alphabet and the graphic 
records of speech to refer to over and over again, and “ to con 
and learn by heart," what has so far been a tedious and difficult 
task should become much simplified. 
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XI.—TREATMENT OF THE PRINTED-OUT IMAGE. 


HE rate of printing a P.O.P. paper has a notice- 
able effect on the quality and character of the 
image. When printed in weak daylight—or 
slowly, in other words—the image is strong in 
character, and it will be found to withstand toning and 
fixing without losing much density. If, on the other 
hand, it be printed in strong sunlight, printing is very 
rapid, the image is flat in character, and in toning and 
fixing it loses a great deal, showing that it possesses no 
'" body." The different effects of the light power come 
in useful when requiring an image of similar contrast 
from negatives varying in gradation, since the harsh 
negatives can be printed in strong sunlight, whilst the 
weak or flat negatives are printed in weak light, which 
may be further diffused and softened by placing a 
thickness of tissue paper over the printing frame. 

The printed image mav be regarded as consisting of 
reduced silver salts or sub-salts, though, when carrying 
printine to the extreme which produces ‘‘ bronzing,” 
metallic silver is undoubtedly produced. 

We have seen that the gelatine or collodion film con- 
tains free silver nitrate, citric acid, and probably some 
form of alum. With gold toning baths, alkalinity is 
required under the ordinary circumstances, and the free 
acid must therefore be removed from the film. Silver 
nitrate will also decompose the gold salt, and it there- 
fore requires removal. Hence, before toning, the print 
is treated to a preliminary washing, during which the 
chlorides present in tap water combine with the silver 
nitrate, forming AgCl, which turbidifies the water; it is 
thus usuallv recommended that the first washing be con- 
tinued until the water 15 no longer milkv, this indicating 
that all the free silver nitrate has been washed out of 
the film. Ву this time the citric acid will have been 
removed also. 

The next operation is the toning, or deposition upon 
the image of some metal which will render the silver 
immune from the attacks of atmospheric impurities, be- 
sides which the reduced silver compounds, if merely 
'* fixed" (by dissolving out of the film the unreduced 
sensitive salts), would possess a very objectionable 
yellow or orange colour. 

Gold, platinum, palladium, iridium, etc., are suitable 
metals for toning, simply because they remain unaffected 
by the sulphuretted hydrogen, the oxygen, etc., in the 
atmosphere. That a metal like potassium would be 
useless can be seen by cutting a bright lustrous piece of 
the metal from a larger piece, and seeing it instantly 
tarnish by oxidation. That lead would be unsuitable is 
obvious when we remember how easilv it is affected bv 
sulphurous gases, and so on. (It might be observed, 
however, that a solution of '' hypo" containing lead 
nitrate will tone and fix simultaneously and give verv 
pleasing tones which last for some time.) 

A neutral or alkaline solution of gold chloride makes 
a suitable toning bath, and the following solution will 
be found in every way good :- 


Dissolve one grain of gold trichloride (AuCl;) in six- 
teen ounces of water, and test it with blue litmus paper. 
It will be found to be slightly acid. Then add, a drop at 
a time, some 5 per cent. sodium bicarbonate solution, 
testing with fresh litmus paper after each addition until 
the paper no longer turns pink. Опе has thus a neutral 
or very slightly alkaline solution of gold chloride, which 
will tone in from ten to fifteen minutes. 

The sulphocyanide bath consists of gold trichloride 
converted into the sulphocyanide, Au(CNS), by an 
excess of ammonium or other sulphocyanide, which 
reacts as follows with the silver of the P. O.P. image :— 

3 Ag + Au (CNS), = 3AgCNS + Au. 
The metallic gold, Au, is deposited at the sacrifice of 
three times as many atoms of silver, the latter being 
converted into silver sulphocyanide, which in turn forms 
a soluble double salt with the excess of ammonium sul- 
phocyanide. With the platinum bath, which requires 
to be acid, we can make use of a merely acidulated solu- 


tion of potassium chloro-platinite, K;PtCl. Thus: 
Distilled water ......................... 4 OZ. 
МИО acid ТТ ЕТ Та ЕТЕ 8 drops 
Potassium chloroplatinite ........... 2 gr. 


Here again platinum is deposited at the expense of the 
silver, so that in this case, as with gold, the greater the 
amount of toning, the more the image loses of its origi- 
nal substance. We have therefore only to go on long 
enough to “ eat up ” all the silver in the high-lights and 
have in its place what is more or less a gold stain. Such 
15 over-toning, and this is most usually experienced with 
images which have been too quickly printed, and conse- 
quently lack substance. 

Uranium has also been suggested for P.O.P. toning, 
but it is only of experimental interest. Two 1 per cent. 
solutions are made of uranium nitrate UO.(NO;). and 
potassium ferricyanide. Equal parts of each are mixed 
for use, and after toning the print is washed until a drop 
of ferric chloride solution no longer turns the wash 
water blue. 

Tellurium has been suggested by the writer, whilst 
practically every metal has been put to the test. Gold 
is still almost universally employed, most probably be- 
cause of the very pleasing tones it imparts to the paper. 

Combined toning and fixing has been so often and so 
greatly discussed that one hesitates to enlarge upon 
it again. Тһе chief troubles with a combined bath are 
that all the soluble constituents of the P.O.P. film at 
once enter into contact with the components of the 
toning bath. We have citric acid present with hypo, 
which produces thiosulphurous acid, which decomposes, 
leaving sulphur behind. We have alum and hypo to- 
gether, freely precipitating sulphur and liberating sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. What part the gold plays amidst 
these difficult surroundings it is impossible to say, but 
it is certain that not much of the toning is actually due 
to it, though the results have exhibited in careful hands 
a surprising degree of permanence. 
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RTICLES 
on various 
phases of 
the carbon 
process often 
appear in the photographic Press, 
but I think there is room for a 
simple guide to amateurs on the 
manufacture of carbon tissue at 
home. Carbon is one of the cheapest processes for the 
amateur, but no worker will,. I am convinced, experi- 
ment with it for long without developing an absolute 
hunger for something larger than the familiar half-plate 
picture. He will, in all probability, try his hand at 
enlargements. I am quite aware it is the habit of some 
experienced workers to discourage the making ofl 
carbon tissue at home, on two grounds :—(1) That it is 
messy. (2) That it costs, in the end, as much as the 
factory-made article. As to objection 1, І do not 
admit that the process is more '' messy " than many 
other necessary processes—developing, washing, etc. 
As to objection 2, there is such a wide margin between 
the cost of the factory-made and the home-made articles 
that he must be a bungling amateur indeed who cannot 
save substantially by manufacturing his own “ paper.” 
But, apart from the question of cost, the worker who 
makes his own carbon tissue has this power in his 
hands: he can tint his tissue to suit his subject. That 
is an advantage worthy of consideration. 


Fig. I. 


If it is the intention of the worker to do several large 
prints in the course of, say, a fortnight, it is highly 
desirable to make the tissue ready sensitised, and keep 
it in a roll in a calcium tube; on the other hand, if it be 
convenient to do but a few prints at intervals, then it is 
much more satisfactory to prepare the tissue unsen- 
sitised, and to sensitise it in the ordinary way, as 
needed.  Ready-sensitised tissue will be ready for use 
twenty-four hours after the completion of drying, while 
tissue which is made first, and afterwards sensitised, 
will not give the best results until it is three days old. 
These are points to be remembered : Ready-sensitised 
tissue is the best and easiest to work, but it will not 
keep long; unsensitised tissue will keep for years, but it 
needs more care in detail, being more liable to accidents 
through forgetfulness, dirty dishes, faulty manipula- 
tion, etc. | | 

Now, the making of carbon tissue is an extremely 
simple process, and thirty-six square feet may, with a 
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little practice, be made in the course of an hour. The 
great stumblingblock to the novice is the coating, 
which, in reality, presents no difficulty whatever, and if 


Fig. II. 


the reader will carefully follow out these instructions, 
without any deviation whatever, he will soon possess 
himself of a large stock of good, workable tissue, at a 
cost which will agreeably surprise him. 

It is a good plan to make the tissue in strips, about 
five feet long, and the width of the largest plate which 
the worker is accustomed to use. We will suppose that 
the reader wishes to make tissue of a warm brown 
colour, to work on 8 by ro pictures or smaller sizes. 

If he is prepared to complete his outfit at the start, he 
may pay a tinsmith to make him a trough and water 
tray, five inches wide, two and a half inches deep, and 
thirteen inches long, as in figure I. Не can, however, 
dispense with the trough for the purpose of experiment. 

We will, then, presume that he is possessed of а 
pestle and mortar, an ordinary jug to hold two pints, 
two photographic developing dishes—one 8 by 1o, the 
other a size larger, and a piece of ordinary muslin. Let 
him stretch a line across the room to hang up the wet 
tissue to dry, the mistress of the house having first been 
wheedled into a condition of passive resistance. 

Now for the essential details :—Buy half a pound of 
sheet gelatine at say, 2s. per lb., at the grocer's shop. 
Soak it in water for an hour, or until it is quite limp, 
then drain it and place in the jug. Take four ounces of 
best loaf sugar and dissolve it in the smallest amount of 
hot water possible, then place the liquid also in the jug. 

Next prepare the colour. То this end dissolve two or 
three pieces of loaf sugar in a little hot water in the 
mortar, and grind into it about a tablespoonful of ivory 
black, or vegetable black. Grind until it forms a soft, 
smooth paste. This is for the groundwork of the 
colour, and will be necessary in every case, no matter 
what the tint may be. 

Now add gradually small quantities of Vandyke brown 
(obtainable at the oil stores, ready ground in water), 
grind, and continue adding until the paste assumes a 
very deep brown tint, nearly black, but still distinctly 
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brown. The better the paste is ground, the higher will 
be the quality of the tissue. 

Return to the jug containing gelatine and sugar. 
Place the vessel in a pan of hot water and rest on a hot 
fire until the gelatine is entirely dissolved. Stir in one 
ounce of common dry soap (soap powder), and add 
twenty drops of ammonia, and ten drops of carbolic 
acid. See that the contents now reach within two 
inches of the top of the vessel; if short, add hot water 
and stir well with a stick. Then drop in paste from the 
mortar, stirring briskly. Soon the gelatine, as it laps 
against the sides of the jug, will leave a deep, trans- 


parent stain. 
Remove any froth, or dirt, that may have collected on 


Fig. III. 


the top, and dip a piece of white notepaper into the 
liquid. Withdraw it and hold close to a strong light. 
If almost opaque, it will do; if too transparent, add a 
little more colour paste, but be careful not to overdo it. 
The gelatine is now ready for coating. Should the 
worker wish to sensitise it, he may do so at this point 
by stirring in one and a half drachms of powdered 
bichromate of potash, in which case he must see that 
the tissue is dried within ten hours, preferably under 
eight hours. The amount of bichromate may be varied 
according to the standard of sensitiveness required. 
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Place the larger developing dish on the ground near 
the line already referred to, having first covered the 
floor there with old newspapers. Cover the bottom of 
the dish with water quite hot, and place in that the 
smaller dish. Get a friend to hold the piece of muslin 
in such a position that you can pour the gelatine 
through it slowly. If the liquid runs through slowly, 
but without check, it is right; if quickly, it is too thin, 
and must be allowed to cool slightly before coating. 
Now tilt the smaller dish until the liquid falls deeper at 
one end. 

Take a roll of white paper, 
eight inches wide, and tear off a 
strip about five feet long. А big 
roll of such paper may be bought 
from the paperhanger for six- 
pence—the colourless paper used 
for lining ceilings—and it may be 
cüt through with a sharp knife, 
to any width desired, before it is 
unrolled. Now roll your strip of 
paper around a black ruler, or 
round stick, and draw it off, 
letting it spring loose in the left 
hand. (See figure II.) Let the 
roll drop lightly on the gelatine, 
and proceed to draw it upwards, 
slowly, without pausing. The 
gelatine will cling to it evenly as 
it rises. (See figure III.) When 
coating is completed to within 
six inches of the end of the 
paper, pull it quickly from the 
gelatine. Оп no account allow 
the coating to continue to the 
end, or complications will arise in 
drying. 

If the work has been done well 
you have now about four feet of 
excellent carbon tissue, eight 2 
inches wide. (See figure IV.) 
Suspend it from the line by 
means of pins passing through 
the dry portion of the paper at the top end. Repeat the 
process until all your gelatine is used up. It is easier 
at the first attempt to experiment with strips of paper 
the width of a half-plate. If the drying of the tissue 
can be expedited by heat, such as a fire in the room, so 
much the better. When it is quite dry, but before it 
has had time to curl up completely, wind it all together 
into a roll and cut as required. 


Fig. IV. 


— — — —eMélie— — — — 
LECTURES FOR THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE following lectures will be given at the Northern Photo- 

graphic Exhibition, to be held in the City Art Gallery, 
Manchester, January 6 to 27, 1909: January 6, Wednesday, 
official opening of exhibition ; January 7, Thursday, C. Thurstan 
Holland, M.R.C.S., F.R.P.S., ' Snow and Ice Scenery іп 
Switzerland; " January 8, Friday, E. Rimbault Dibdin, “ In 
Search of Sunlight;" January о, Saturday, W. L. F. Wastell, 
“ Afar in the Fatherland; " January 11, Monday, Dr. Murray 
Cairns, “ Тарап and the Japanese; " January 12, Tuesday, J. 
Dudley Johnston, ‘‘ The Foot Hills of the Eastern Alps; ` 
January 13, Wednesday, J. W. Wade, “ Leaves from Nature's 
Book;" January 14, Thursday, J. J. Phelps, “ Cheetham 
Hospital, its Founder and Site; " January 15, Friday, The Rev. 
H. W. Dick, “ Picturesqueness of the Commonplace; " January 
16, Saturday, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., * The Camera and the 
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Sea; " January 18, Monday, Dr. John W. Ellis, F.E.S., “Тһе 
River Mersey from the Moors to the Sea; " January 19, 
Tuesday, Arthur Marshall, A.R.LB.A., “ Dutch Pictures; ` 
January 20, Wednesday, G. E. Thompson, “ Gorges of the River 
Ardeche; " January 21, Thursday, James Shaw, “ Rothenburg 
and its Festival ‘ Play’; " January 22, Friday, S. L. Coulthurst, 
* Sunshine and Snow in the Bernese Oberland ; " January 23, 
Saturday, J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S.; January 25, Monday, W. А. 
Clark, *‘ Some Picturesque Midland and Cotswold Villages; ” 
January 26, Tuesday, F. W. Parrott, ‘‘ Land of William Tell; " 
January 27, Wednesday, S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., “ Westminster 
Abbey." Season tickets, admitting to the exhibition at all times 
and to all the above lectures, are now ready at the low cost of 
2s. 6d. each, and may be had from S. L. Coulthurst, Broadoak 


Road, Worsley, Manchester. 
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USING A SHORT-EXTENSION CAMERA FOR COPYING. 


By LESLIE S, TRUSS. 


AMERAS of the folding pocket variety are not, as a 
( rule, provided with particularly long bellows exten- 
. sion, and are, therefore not adapted to such work as 
copying, so that owners of this type of apparatus are com- 
pelled to have their copying done for them, not on account 
of their lack of skill, but because of the shortcomings of their 
camera. 
I once had occasion to copy a quarter-plate landscape, and 
nothing better to do it with than a pocket camera of 
very short extension. After a little experimenting, I hit 


Fig! Е Fi 42 

on the following method, which І have found to be abso- 
lutely reliable, as regards definition and detail, and which 
costs nothing except a little time and trouble. The method 
of shortening the focal length of an R.R. lens may not be 
new and may not be a method of precision that would fulfil 
the demands of an optician, but although only a makeshift, 


it works efficiently. Assuming, therefore, that the lens is a 
double rectilinear, the type of lens which is usually 
provided with these cameras, the first step is to un- 
screw from the lens mount the back half A (see fig. 1), 
leaving the front half, B, in position by itself. Next, to 
construct a pasteboard tube, to fit tightly over the front of 
the lens mount апа project about half an inch. The inside 
of this cardboard tube should be carefully blacked. 

Now take the back half, A, and insert it in the tube, in 
which it should fit tightly, pushing it in gently until it 
comes into contact with B (see fig. 2). It is essential that 
the arrangement should be precisely as is shown in the 
diagram, 2.е., the half A should be with its convex side to- 
wards the object to be photographed. 

The focal length of the lens I used was just g in., 
and in copying a quarter plate I found it impossible to 
get the image on the screen larger than about an inch by three- 
quarters. On the other hand, when the above method was 
employed, it was possible to place the camera within 14 in. 
of the subject, and an image of approximately 23 in. by 2 in. 
was thus obtained. The camera was only racked out to 
about 54 in. in each case; the only difference was the near- 
ness of the camera to the object when the back combination 
was in front. 

Another method of enlarging the image is to widen the 
space between А and B, the greater the space the greater 
will the magnification be, but this should be very carefully 
done, otherwise distortion will result on account of the two 
lenses being unevenly set in their improvised mount. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of ош readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during next week, between the hours of eleven in the morning and спе in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop шей, //8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies... ... ... | 1/15 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... .. .. 1/8 » 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-lighted street scenes... ... | 1/2 5 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture E Жар S a CUL ажын. VONT б 4 » 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings "m 8 ый 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 8 „ 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ҒАНА саре Uis Rapid 
1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 sec. 1/75 вес. 
1/12 ,, 1/25 1/30 , 1/40  ,, 
1/4 Уз 1/10 1/12  , 1/15 ,, 
1/8 99 1/6 1/8 99 1/10 9» 
3/4 9» 1/4 „э 1/5 Т) 

2 уз 3/4 » 1/2 $$ 
в 99 8 ээ 2 99 


EE 
As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been atoided into groups whick 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Rocket. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
" Red Seal. i Ortho. 
Cavett. Royal Standard Ex.R. CADETT, Special Rapid. 
Сем, Salon. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 


Bathed. 


» Portrait. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. : 
GEM, Meteor. BARNET, Film. 
» A Zenith. ILFORD, Special Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Biue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. » 


Імренілі.,, Flashlight. 
" Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


IrrFoRbp, Monarch. | 


ХУвАТТЕМ, Drop Shutter and 
Allechrome and Pinachrome $5 


Rapid Plates. 


Слретт, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional, 

Сі.кком, Roll Film. 

Flat Film. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


MARION, Portrait, 


PAGET, XXN. = 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar. 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
Epwarps, Medium. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Ж Ordinary. 


Корак, N.C. Film. | 
Premo Film Pack. 
Кого», Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, В, and С. 
MawsoN, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Кой Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


ION, Supreme. Am lso. ENsiGN, Film. IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
rd ' P.S. MawsoN, Felixi. EAsTMAN, Rapid. Medium Plates Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Mawson, Celeritas. » Ortho B. EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. Асға, Chromo. MARION, Ordinary. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. Pacer, XXXXX. GEM, Isochromatic. 4» . Chromo-Isolar. Mawson, Castle. 
Warwick, Double Instan. he Special Rapid. „ Medium. BARNET, Medium. PAGET, XX. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. Vipex, Special Rapid. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. si Medium Ortho. RAJAR, Ordinary. 


WARWICK, Special Rapid. T 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
WELLINGTON, lso-Speedy. » 


and Panchromatic. 


Sovereign. 
N.F. 


WARWICK, Ordinary 


П.ғоко, Empress. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


„ Rapid Isochrom. 
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15 not very satisfactory, 

because it may give the 
reader the idea that the hints 
to be given apply only to 
Christmas cards. But if the 
reader will grant me the indul- 
gence of his patience for a few 
moments, he will see that its suggestions 
have a much wider application than the 
title might suggest. Perhaps I may better 
convey an idea of the general scope of this 
chapter if I explain that my aim is to show how home- 
made designs, lettering, and the like can easily be intro- 
duced into any otherwise blank-printing part of a negative. 
For instance, in fig. 1 we have a bit of mistletoe, which was 
photographed against a plain light-grey background. А 
few written words of greeting have been added. Of course, 
the most obvious way to do this is to write such words with 
pen or brush on the negative itself, using opaque ink or 
water-colour. But to this plan there are two objections. 
First, we may at some future time wish to print this nega- 
tive without these words, and it is not a very easy or 
quick process to remove such additions made on the film of 
a negative without leaving some markings behind. Also it 
means a little trouble in reversing the writing, or writing 
backwards, as it were. А verv much more simple plan is 


T HE above title for this note 


E 


Fig. 1. 


to take a piece of thin, clear celluloid, hold it in flat contact 
with the negative for a moment by the aid of four spring 
clips, and then write or paint on the celluloid the words, 
using opaque ink. This piece of clear celluloid is then put 
in contact with the film of the negative and printing paper, 
and the printing done at one operation, with the result 
shown in fig. 1. Of course, one may draw any kind of 
design on the celluloid in place of writing. The thin sheet 
of celluloid makes no appreciable difference to the sharpness 
or definition of the print. Тһе second step very naturallv 
follows, viz., the combining of a design with what has 
already been described in the two previous chapters on 
border printing. Іп fig. 2 we have a quite simple case. By 
means of a mask with rectangular opening placed on a 
quarter-plate negative, we print our little picture on a half- 
plate piece of P.O.P. 

We now take a piece of fine-grain tracing paper, cut to 
the exact size of the printing paper, and clip it to our print. 


BORDER PRINTING. 


Bv Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


SPECIAL TO “THE А. Р. AND P. N.” 
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Then, with pencil or brush, we draw some simple 
conventional design on the tracing-paper. To get 
the white line round the print, and at the same time mask 
the picture, we cut a rectangular mask of yellow or orange 
transparent sheet gelatine (see the first chapter in this series). 


Fig. 2. 


Then to proceed with the printing, a sheet of clear glass 
is put in a half-plate printing frame, and the frame held 
with its front facing us. Then, looking through the clear 
glass, we adjust the position of the yellow mask so that it 
just covers the picture, and at the same time insert the 
tracing-paper mask with sketched design. Then the print- 
ing proceeds in the usual way, with the result shown in 
fig. 2. 

“The next step to suggest itself is the employment of 
a composite mask, made up of two or more thicknesses of 
tracing-paper, so as to produce borders of different degrees 
of light and shade. Thus an almost endless variety of 
results could be obtained; but, at the same time, I do not 

advise complicated results. In 
fact, the simpler and—within 
reason—the more conventional 
such border designs are the 
better. 

In order to make this matter 
quite clear, perhaps I should ex- 
plain that the tissue or tracing 
paper on which any such design 
is drawn should be of exactly the 
same size as the printing paper. 
The accompanying design, fig. 3, 

A shows the rough pencil drawing 
of the bit of mistletoe only, but it 
must be understood that the date, 
1908, is also drawn on the same 
piece of tracing paper, and in 
such a position that it comes just 
under the right lower corner of 
the picture. 

The endless varietv of designs 
and lettering that this method 
of combination printing permits 

Гір. 3. must be obvious to every 
reader. 
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N a previous paper* we showed that the deterioration 
of prints made on chlorocitrate of silver paper, 
and toned and fixed at one operation, appeared 
to have been erroneously attributed to the 

presence of salts of lead in the toning medium. 1 
appeared to us, in fact, that prints toned in combined 
toning-fixing baths containing gold and lead, and even 
lead only, were as unaffected by light and damp as 
those toned with gold only. 

Нуро Fatal to Permanence. 

We proved that the condition indispensable to 
stability is the total elimination of hyposulphite of 
soda, the presence of the smallest quantity of this 
unstable body being sufficient to cause the rapid fading 
of prints, when exposed to damp air, whether toned 
with gold chloride alone or with the addition of salts 
of lead. The acid reaction of the toning-fixing baths 
appeared to us to favour the deterioration of prints 
toned and fixed in one solution (lead toning), but the 
effect followed this cause only in cases where the print 
was not completely freed from soda hyposulphite. 

Some 'Tests and their Results. 

These experiences, however, had not been confirmed 
by the test of time ; the prints having been exposed to 
light and air for twelve consecutive months only, we 
could only arrive at provisional conclusions. It there- 
fore appeared to us of interest to place under observa- 
tion for several years the various prints (toned under 
most diverse conditions, and free from hyposulphite of 
soda) which during one year had resisted the action of 
air and damp. 

At the expiration of seven years we examined these 
prints, which had been placed in cardboard boxes and 
stored in damp cupboards. Тһе following are the 
results of this examination :— 

1.—None of the prints which had been toned and 
fixed in a combined bath containing gold, with or 
without salts of lead, had deteriorated. All the images 
which were free from hyposulphite of soda had retained 
their original freshness, whether their toning had been 
very strong or very weak. 


* “ Bulletin de la Société Francaise 
t °“ Bulletin de la Société Chimique 
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At the Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society а most 
amusing lecture was given, on Tuesday evening last, by 
Willis Brunt, of Southport, entitled “Тһе Evolution of an 
Amateur Photographer." It described the experiences of a 
beginner in photography, whom the lecturer called “ Mr. X.” 
The lecture was accompanied by 120 lantern slides, illustrating 
every conceivable mistake that it is possible for an amateur 
photographer to make. Mr. X.s attempts at picture-making 
were exceedingly funny, and the lecture offers a useful sugges- 
поп to other lecturers and hon. secretaries. 


i Notes om the Fading of Prints Toned 
im the Combined Bath. 


0 а By MM. A. and L. LUMIÈRE and SEYEWETZ. 2 д 


2.--Оп the contrary, all those prints which had been 
toned in toning-fixing baths containing only salts of 
lead and no gold, had undergone more or less 
deterioration. | Pronounced yellow had supervened in 
the case of prints toned either with the pentathionate 
of lead formulae (minus gold) that we indicated as pro- 
ducing similar tones to those obtained with gold, or 
with the lead nitrate toners which we had also sug- 
gested as substitutes for gold. 


3.— The presence of lead in the toning bath, where 
separate toning and fixing baths were used, had no ill 
effect on the preservation of the images. 


4.—The substitution of tin for lead in gold toning- 
fixing solutions, which had supplied a bath of toning 
power equal to that of lead, had an unfavourable in- 
fluence on the preservation of the prints. 


5.—Finally, prints fixed in a bath of hyposulphite of 
soda, free from salts of lead or gold, but containing 
alum, added cold or boiling, or a small quantity of alka- 
line sulphur, retained the original dull tones, and 
showed no deterioration. 

Conclusions Arrived at. 

In brief, the presence of lead, under whatever form, 
in toning-fixing baths containing gold, so often held to 
be the cause of fading of prints on chlorocitrate of silver 
papers, appears, on the contrary, to have an unfavour- 
able effect. 

The active agent in the deterioration of prints is, 
therefore, as we have already demonstrated, the hypo- 
sulphite retained by insufficiently washed prints. 

On the other hand, the use of lead alone, under any 
form whatever, unaccompanied by gold, should be 
avoided, as although giving very fine results in the first 
instance, prints so toned are unstable. 

These results apparently confirm the results which 
we obtained by analysis,t and which proved the non- 
existence of lead in images toned with gold and with 
lead toning-fixing baths. These latter may, conse- 
quently, be used with the same security as the separate 
toning and fixing baths. 
de Photographie," 1902. 
de Paris," vol. xxvii. p. 148 (1902). 
qul 


Southampton Camera Club.—W. H. Trigg gave an interesting 
lecture, entitled ** The Making and Toning of Gaslight Lantern 
Slides," before the members of this society, on Monday last. 
The lecturer advocated the use of gaslight lantern slides 
primarily because the whole operation could be carried out 
with the aid of ordinary gaslight and without any dark-room ; 
but it was questionable whether the half-tones were quite as 
satisfactory as in the ordinary lantern plate. Several examples 
of various tones were shown, and the lecturer explained the 
methods adopted in the production of these slides. 
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Outdoor Photography after Sunset, 


BY A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


SPECIAL TO `* THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


W that country work for a large number of our 

readers is practically at a standstill for a time, 

and many of them are fixed in London or 

some other town, the subject of night photo- 
graphy may well engage their attention, and one may be 
of service in pointing out both the interest of this 
branch of work and a few points which may be helpful 
in trying to practise it. 

I say '' trying °’ advisedly, because here we have 
need of all our knowledge and technical skill (to say 
nothing of the pictorial) in bringing matters to a satis- 
factory issue. For photography at night is more or 
less an unknown land, and its exploration, except by 
those who have photographic knowledge of a high 
order, is very often likely to lead to failure; though, as 
in other branches, so 
uncertain is our know- 
ledge of many of the 
facts concerning it that 
the very novice may by 
a happy accident pull off 
a highly satisfactory pic- 
ture. 

The light which has to 
be depended upon may 
consist either of the rem- 
nants of daylight, or of 


The Bridge. 


moonlight, or of the artifi- 
cial lignt of the streets, and 
a little thought and in- 
quiry will often enable the 
photographer to get the 
advantage of two, if not 
three, of these at once. 
Rain and snow, although 
not sources of light, yet are 
such strong reflectors of 
light, and make so great 
a difference in the rapidity 
of working, that they 

TEC mav also well be men- 
ЗЕ САРЕ tioned іп this connection. 
Anyone who has tried night photography will readily admit that the 
wet night, when pavements and roads are streaming (not merely 
greasily wet), is one of the best times for light, and then, instead of 
finding roads and pavements dull and insipid, they are not only reflec- 
tors, but also of powerful value as objects of interest in themselves, 
giving patterns and light and dark spaces of great value. Snow 
comes as a powerful assistant to night photography, and subjects 
which cannot even be attempted under ordinary circumstances become 
easy after a snowfall. 

No special apparatus is required for this class of work, but it is the 
easier accomplished if one or two points as to outfit are attended to. 

Of course, the lens should be as rapid as possible, and by preference 
it should be used with a cap, or, if can be procured or home-made, a 
shade will prove most useful in cutting off fugitive rays of light which 
are only too much in evidence in wet streets, and come often from 
the most inconvenient angles. The cap is especially necessary, as the 
subject, particularly in street work, has to be carefully watched for 
In Trafalgar Square. the advent of the carriage or motor having brilliant lamps, for these 
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No source of light visible : 
resu't approximates sunlight. 
will certainly, unless 
the lens cap is tem- 
porarily used during 
their transit across its 
field, make their pas- 
sage painfully evident 
in the subsequent 
negative. 

А very necessary 
and most useful ad- 
junct for night work 
is a large waterprool 
focussing cloth, big 
enough to cover all 
over the camera and 
hang half-way down 
the tripod. lf judi- 
ciously arranged, this 
will shield the whole 


camera from harm 
during even pro- 
longed heavy rain, 


and an exposure of, 
бау, ten minutes can 
be safely given without any damage to the instrument. 

In moonlight pictures, it is not desirable to include 
the moon, as the exposure has to be of so long a dura- 
tion that movement is too apparent in the orb herself. 
À combination of snow and moonlight gives the best 
result in the country, as the exposure is so materially 
shortened, the shadows of objects are more distinct, 
and if the snow be trodden at all, as in a roadway, lead- 
ing lines may be very suitably included, and be found a 
great help to composition. Тһе exposure will vary 
with the presence of snow, from an һош on an ordinary 
night to ten minutes with snow present. 

The most favourable condition for the town is either 
snow as for the country, though it is apt to be soon 
rendered of little value by the traffic, or better still a 
night when rain has made the streets run with water. 
The exposure, then, with the light of the street lamps 
giving such powerful aid and the brooding light of a 
town overhead, should be anvthing from ten minutes, or 
even less, to half an hour. Of course, it is unnecessary 
to remind the worker under these conditions of pro- 
longed exposure that the traffic can be entirely ignored, 
except in the case of highly lighted vehicles as above 
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The Hotel Entrance. 
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mentioned, and no traces of movement will be found 
оп the plate. If traffic be constant, however, against 
alightened background there will bea darkenedportion 
where the traffic has passed. It is extraordinary how 
at times an almost instantaneous exposure will be im- 
pressed on the plate, and we have seen two figures 
registered on a plate having ten minutes' exposure 

which could hardly have been 

given more than а moment or 

two to impress their image on 
the negative. 

But let us beware of too 
long exposures. Bear іп 
mind always what it 1s, both 
in town and country, that we 
are seeking. Not the result 
closely approaching daylight 
in appearance due to pro-. 
longed exposure, but the 
scene as it looks at night, 
much that is indecipherable, 
much that is just decipher- 
able, indistinct, and full of 
mystery. Опе secret of suc- 
cess is to include either the 
source of light or some sky 
in a picture, otherwise a fully 
exposed negative will pro- 
bably give a print undistin- 
guishable from one taken in 

daylight. 


The Railway Station. 
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WESTWARD HO. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


From “ The Vachtsman” Photographic Competition. 


This picture, in the form of a lantern slide, was awarded a Bronze Plaque in ` The A. Р” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 
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THE TESTING OF PHOTOGRAPHIC RAW PAPERS. 


The keeping qualities of sensitive papers are well 
known to be greatly affected by the use in their manu- 
facture of raw papers of bad quality. А good deal сап 
be done in testing a raw paper by visual or microscopic 
examination, and the presence of specks, dark brown 
and metallic spots, etc., should always be looked for as 
a preliminary. А useful article on the subject appears 
in the current issue of Die Photographische Industrie, іп 
which, after advising the rough examination already 
suggested, the author describes methods of chemi- 
cally testing the raw product for impurities. Тһе pre- 
sence of acids in the paper, for example, is a matter of 
importance, but is not so easily ascertained as one 
might at first suppose. Alum in the paper may have a 
sufficiently acid reaction to redden blue litmus paper, 
and Congo red is therefore to be preferred. Тһе paper 
is cut or torn up into small pieces, and these are 
steeped in water in a beaker, and the beaker kept warm 
for about one hour. Some of the water is now taken 
and tested with Congo red. This is not affected by 
alum, but it is turned sky blue by the presence of free 
acids. Тһе Congo red solution must, of course, be used 
very dilute. Testing for iron specks, etc., in the paper 
may be carried out in the following manner :—The 
paper is first treated with absolute alcohol and then 


washed with distilled water. The (distilled) wash- 
water is put into a dish with a trace of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and a little potassium ferrocyanide 
solution. А small trace of bromine water 15 worth 
adding also, but is not necessary. Тһе paper, having 
been treated with the alcohol, is placed in the acidulated 
water in the dish, and is left there for a considerable 
time. Ігоп specks in the paper will then be observed 
as tiny deep-blue spots, with small ''halos'' round 
them in many cases, whilst it sometimes happens that 
the paper becomes bluish throughout. 

A test for the presence of free chlorine is also de- 
scribed, as follows :—A piece of the paper is drawn 
through distilled water to moisten it, and is then pressed 
between two pieces of potassium-iodide-starch paper. 
This is allowed to rest for a few hours. If chlorine has 
been present in the paper, blue streaks will be observed, 
owing to the formation of starch iodide, the free 
chlorine decomposing the potassium salt. 

These are merely a few of the various tests which 
must be carried out in the testing and selection of raw 
papers for photographic uses, but they are of sufficient 
importance to be carefully noted by those who dabble 
in emulsion-making or who take special interest in the 
technical side of photographic work. 
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A GLYCIN SLOW DEVELOPING FORMULA. 
The Photo-Revue gives the following formula for a simply 
prepared glycin stand or slow developer :— 


Boiled (warm) water .................................... 7 22. 
GLY CITE Eee EA ODAC SSG ОО ГТ 45 gr 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) ........................... 45 gr 
Sodium carbonate .................................. ina 14 02. 


Before use, make the total bulk up to 35 oz. with cold boiled 
water. 


RED SENSITIVE PLATES FOR ASTRONOMY. 

_ According to a communication to Nature, V. M. Slipher sensi- 
tised some plates for spectrographing the major planets which 
behaved very successfully; they were bathed before exposure in 
a solution of pinacyanol, pinaverdol, dicyanin, alcohol, and 
water. He photographed with these the spectra of all the major 
planets, up to beyond the A line. Some new lines and bands 
were disclosed, particularly in the spectra of Uranus and Nep- 
tune, where also there was visible an intensification of the F and 


C hydrogen lines. - 


ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF MIXED COLOURED 
LIQUIDS. 
Тһе effect of mixing two coloured solutions upon the absorp- 
tion spectrum of each was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society, by Dr. R. A. Houston and A. S. Russell. Certain 
observers seemed to find a shift in the absorption bands after 
mixing. Тһе experiments described, which gave results negative 
to these observations, were made by a differential method, in 
such a way that the effect with the separate solutions in line 
could be compared with the solutions when mixed. That no 


shifting of the absorption bands takes place on mixing is also 
indicated, it might be observed, by the fact that in using two or 
more dyes to colour-sensitise a plate, their combined effect is the 
same as the added effects of each of the dyes used separately. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AMIDOL FOR COLOUR- 
SENSITIVE PLATES. 

The clean-working properties of amidol render it peculiarly 
suitable to colour-sensitive plates, says Dr. Stenger, in the 
Photographische Chronik. Ап improvement оп Balagny's acid 
formula 1s suggested, which, of course, contains no alkaline car- 
bonate or hydroxide. This is as follows :— 


Матенов ын бы Qva даа AIDS 150 C.C. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphite .......................... 25 gm 

Sodium bisulphite solution (35 deg. Bé.) ......... 50 C.C. 
То 15 c.c. of this stock solution are added :— 

Water булкан йыны aude Ea da Ene A PESE 150 C.C 

P oornr Wem I gm 

10 per cent. pot. bromide solution .................. 5 с.с. 


presents several advantages when applied 


This developer 
(1) it lowers the colour sensitiveness, (2) it 


to autochromes : 


diminishes the general sensitivenéss, (3) it permits con- 
siderable modification for incorrect exposure. А useful 
developer for the plates when  under.exposed is  pre- 


pared by dissolving a gram of amidol and three grams of 
anhydrous sodium sulphite in тоо c.c. of water, to which one 
c.cm. of ten per cent. bromide solution is added. For normally 
exposed plates Simmen recommends the further addition of 4 
c.cm. of commercial sodium bisulphite solution, and a double 


quantity of potassium bromide. 
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beginners. 
the benefit of other beginners. 


GASLIGHT PAPERS. 

Query.—I have been using some gaslight paper, and all my 
prints are a dirty grey colour, with no clear whites and no 
contrast. Is my developer wrong, and will an acid fixing bath 
be of any use? BEGINNER (Liverpool). 


Reply.—Grey or greenish-grey gaslight prints are 
due to either a bad developer or faulty exposure. Gas- 
light paper gives, under ordinary circumstances, such 
good contrast, even from fairly flat negatives, that 
something is radically wrong when dirty grey prints are 
experienced. 

You have one good thing to guide you. How long 
are the prints in developing? With a suitable 
developer and the correct exposure, development should 
take place in about thirty seconds, though three- 
quarters of a minute, or even a minute, may be required, 
according to circumstances. Flatness is usually the 
result of over-exposure, and this 16 probably what you 
are giving. If the negatives are extremely flat, or 
very thin (i.e., the image containing full detail but very 
transparent), precautions may be taken to produce more 
vigour in the prints. Thus shorter exposure, with the 
printing frame rather further from the light, and a drop 
of ten per cent. bromide of potash solution added to 
each ounce of developer, will give you more contrast. 

Now as regards the developer. Metol-hydroquinone 
15, in our opinion, the best for gaslight paper, though 
rodinal and other developers can be made to give 
equally good results. [п the instructions given with 
your gaslight paper you are practically certain to find 
a formula for a M.Q. developer, and this should be 
carefully made up and used, as it is fairly sure to be the 
best for that particular brand of paper. Тһе following 
is, however, an excellent formula, and suits every make 
of gashght paper to which we have applied it :— 


Water ec "T 8 oz. 
МЕ эзен ыда Ба ы ааа dites 7 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............. 5 gr. 
Hydroquinone ........................... 25 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .......................... 260 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ........................ 360 gr. 
Potassium bromide ...................... 13 gr. 


This may be diluted with an equal volume of water if 
the prints are too vigorous. It contains, however, а 
fairly large proportion of metol, and it will be found in 
consequence to give excellent blue-black tones. 

Now as regards the acid fixing bath. This would 
only improve your results by preventing development 
from going on after the prints are in the fixing bath. 
The purity of the whites will be quite satisfactory if 
your developer is fresh and the exposure not too great. 
But general fog, which is sometimes caused bw 
beginners, through letting the paper '' see "' too much 
light, will quite readily give the appearance of dis- 
coloured or impure whites. Take care to screen the 
paper from too much direct light ; use fresh developer, 
and onlv give the necessarv exposure. 
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THE BEGINNER AND HIS TROUBLES. 


Under this heading «very week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from 

These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for 

In this way we hope to be of assistance not only to our corre- 

spondents, but to a considerable number of other readcrs. 

with on this page should state their difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than 
one quesiion аі а ime. 
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Beginners who desire queries dealt 


BROMIDE PAPERS. 

Query.— Please give me some information on correct exposure 
and development of bromide paper, which I have just tried fcr 
the first time, with the enclosed results. They do not seem at 
all satisfactory. W. M. BELL (Totnes). 

Reply.—Your results are certainly unsatisfactory, 
and the fault appears to be due to under-exposure and 
forcing the development—also probably using stale 
developer. The print marked “Е” appears, however, to 
be extremely over-exposed, or made from a very flat 
and thin negative. For this type of negative gaslight 
paper is the best. Good plucky negatives, with plentv 
of gradation, are best for making bromide prints. 

Have plenty of yellow light in the dark-room, so that 
you can see quite comfortablv, and do not use a powerful 
white light for exposing the paper. Many amateurs 
fail at first with bromide paper because they expose 
to too strong a light. Use an ordinary fish-tail gas- 
burner or an 8-candle power electric lamp, or, failing 
these, an ordinary oil lamp, and place the printing 
frame twelve to eighteen inches away, giving the neces- 
sary exposure at this distance. Тһе frame may be held 
much closer when printing from a dense negative. 

Ascertain the correct exposure by cutting a sheet 
of the bromide paper into strips (in the dark-room, of 
course) and exposing them separately under the nega- 
tive in the printing frame, giving each succeeding strip 
a gradually increasing exposure. Number the backs of 
the strips for reference, and start with, say, ten seconds' 
exposure, at eighteen inches from the light. Give the 
next strip fifteen seconds, the next twenty seconds, the 
next twenty-five, then thirty, and so on. When 
developed, the exposure of the strip that gives the 
brightest and cleanest print should be noted, and this 
exposure given for the complete print. 

Exposure is half the battle with bromide paper, and 
correct development the other half. Тһе developer 
must suit both. the paper and the subject. In another 
beginner's answer on this page will be found a formula 
for a metol-hydroquinone developer. This, and most 
“М. Q.” developers, will be found quite satisfactory, 
but they must be diluted with an equal volume of water 
when used for bromide papers, as a more dilute solution 
is required than is necessary for gaslight papers. 
Amidol is also an excellent developer. Add five 
grains of amidol to each ounce of a five per cent. solu- 
tion of sodium sulphite, and further add to cach 
ounce two drops of a ten per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide. Two to three minutes should be taken bv а 
correctly exposed bromide print to develop perfectly, 
and the print should look thoroughly vigorous when 
held up before the vellow light in the dark-room, and 
looked through. 

The prints should be slightly rinsed between develop- 
ment and fixing, and they should be left in the fixing 
bath for five minutes before they are brought into white 
light, otherwise the whites may be liable to discolour. 
Ten minutes in the fixing bath is sufficient. 
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Ы is thirteen years since J. Traill-Taylor passed away, and 
although photographic science has greatly developed since 
his time, yet, as the president of the Royal Photographic Society 
said, on the occasion of the recent eleventh Memorial lecture, 
later developments in the technical branches of photography 
have been based upon the work of the earlier investigators, of 
whom Traill-Taylor was one of the chief. Dr. Wandersleb, of 
the Carl Zeiss firm, was the lecturer this year, and discoursed 
upon the regulation of the ray in the lens system. Probably 
the deliverance will take rank as one of the most important in 
the Traill-Taylor series. Although this particular subject has 
figured in German treatises, hardly any work has been published 
upon it in English. А paper by Dr. von Rohr was read before 
the Royal Photographic Society exactly five years ago ; but with 
that exception, very little has been written bearing on the matter. 
Dr. Wandersleb discussed the doctrine of the regulation of the 
rays under all kinds of varying conditions of apertures and 
planes and focal points. Abbé, he said, was the first to deal 
exhaustively with the problem of the laws of the lens system, 
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and he reviewed his work, as well as that of Gauss. Speaking 
of the Petzval portrait objective, constructed in 1840, he pointed 
out how this instrument maintained its remarkable place along- 
side the modern objective. One word he used was rather foreign 
to English ears, and has not yet found its way even into the 
scientific dictionaries—the word “ Ішке,” meaning the image of 
the margin formed by a back and front combination of a doublet. 

It is, perhaps, a little to be regretted that the Traill-Taylor 
lectures should not have a more popular range of subjects. 
Traill-Taylor was a teacher and a journalist as well as an 
investigator, and he illuminated scientific photography even to 
the non-expert. Yet recent lectures have been concerned with 
some of the most abstruse questions of a none-too-popular 
branch of science. This, however, is no criticism of Dr. 
Wandersleb, and the Royal Photographic Society and the Traill- 
Taylor Memorial Committee are alike to be congratulated upon 
securing such a lucid paper, illustrated by a score of some of 
the most carefully drawn diagrams which have ever been cast 
on any lantern sheet. 


A LENS. A A 
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ROM time to time outcries have arisen from users of films in 

respect to difficulties in drying. Various methods have been 
suggested, from nailing them to the dark-room door to walking 
about, holding the film in one hand, and flicking pieces of fluff 
off the sticky surface with the other. A genius has at last arisen 
who has solved the matter in the most simple manner. He has 
invented the “ Mascot " drying line for films and prints, and 
Houghtons, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, have put it on the 
market. Тһе illustration shows its form. Тһе line is a strip of 
holland, ornamented at regular intervals with small but very 
effective spring clips. Тһе line can be fastened across any con- 
venient corner of a room free from dust, or stretched between two 
chairs. The films (or prints) can be neatly clipped by the corner, 
as shown, and the atmosphere does the rest. Every reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. who uses films should get a Mascot drying 
line at once. It only costs 18., and is worth much more in saving 
of time and trouble. Readers who do not use films will want it for 
prints. Incidentally we might suggest the utility of the ingenious 
little clips, of which there are a dozen on the strip of holland, 


INGENIOUS DEVICE FROM HOUGHTON’S. 


for tie clips, or even sock-suspenders. Another method of 
employing the Mascot drying line is as follows :—An ordinary 
wooden hoop is taken, two laths are nailed or screwed across 
its diameter at right angles. The drying line is then tacked 
around the periphery of the hoop, and a nail driven through 


the central point of intersection of the laths. Тһе wet films or 
prints are fixed in the clips, and the hoop is gently spun round 
on top of a stick or pole in the open air. The passage through 
the air greatly facilitates drying the films or prints. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF THE WORLD. 


N excellent series of coloured litho. lantern slides bearing 
A the above title has been produced by Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. The 
series includes eighty reproductions of some of the world's master- 
pieces in painting, and affords a remarkably instructive and 
interesting lecture. А well-written description of each picture 
is supplied, and the series of pictures and the reading can be 
well recommended. The pictures are excellently rendered in 
colours, and some of 
them are really first- 
class copies of the 
originals. Тһе produc- 
tion of these slides at a 
popular price is a feat 


that Messrs. Butcher 
may Бе congratulated 
upon. Their educative 


value will be great, and 
they should be extremely 
popular during the 
coming winter. The com- 
plete set of eighty 
slides and lecture, in a 
polished mahogany tran- 
sit box, is £2. The 
slides can also be 
obtained in sets of eight 
at 4s. per set. Readers 
should apply at once to 
above address for complete illustrated list of the subjects. 


the 


GRIFFIN’S NEW “LINGRAIN” PAPER. 


HE desire for ‘‘ surface texture " appears always present 

with the amateur photographer in the production of his 
exhibition and competition prints. To Messrs. Griffin, of Kings- 
way, a debt of gratitude is therefore due for placing on the 
market a bromide paper with a new surface, and, moreover, 
a surface to which the most captious can take no exception. The 
name of the new paper is ''Lingrain," and when we say it 
combines the excellent qualities of Griffin’s well-known bromide 
papers with a surface texture akin to extremely fine canvas or 
coarse linen, it will be seen that here we have a production that 
every producer of pictorial work should try. In our hands 
“ Lingrain " bromide paper has worked excellently, both for 
contact prints and enlargements. The surface is just sufficiently 
broken to assist any dark shadows that may be present, and 
yet is fine enough to give a “ bloom ” to the finished picture that 
1s very pleasing. For bromoil work, too, it gives a texture to 
the print that is very characteristic, and we think Messrs. Griffin 
have here a product that should be extremely popular with all 
bromide workers. Any of the usual bromide developing for. 
mula may be used successfully with Lingrain. It is sold in 
packets of cut pieces in the usual sizes, and at the usual prices. 
Our readers should write to Griffin's, Kingsway, for specimens 
and further particulars. 


A List of Cameras and Lenses by the best makers at greatly 
reduced prices is obtainable from Arthur Spencer?of 41, Harrow 
Road, W. Every reader should write for one of these lists 
before the bargains are all sold. It will be sent free on receipt 
of a postcard, mentioning this paper. 
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Photographic Exhibitions are Educational!—The imperative 
desirability of the club member, or, in fact, any amateur who 
aspires to the privilege of exhibiting his work to the scrutiny 
of the general public, first visiting one or two photographic 
exhibitions before he attempts to inflict upon a patient public his 
own works of art (?), cannot be too forcibly driven home to him. 
A notable example of the omission or lack of opportunity to do 
so, came to my notice at the exhibition of the Doncaster Camera 
Club, just held; at least, I cannot discover any other excuse 
for such a glaring example of ‘‘ how not to do it." А well- 
meaning member, whose enthusiasm, energy, and zeal were 
obvious, sent in to the members’ classes а dezen exhibits, all 
half-plate P.O.P.. prints of subjects taken with no justification 
for even spoiling otherwise excellent drv plates. The prints were 
badly toned, and mounted on cheap commercial plate-sunk with 
india tint mounts, each framed іп a heavy oak frame, unstained. 
By this description it will be obvious to the merest tyro at exhibi- 
tions that under no circumstances could the bulk of such exhibits 
be accepted, although I believe the best couple of frames were 
tolerated rather than damp the ardour of the member. [n draw- 
ing attention to this example, it is done in no spirit of censure— 
as I wish that all club members had some of the enthusiasm of 
this would-be exhibitor, whose residential circumstances have 
probably placed him where he has previously had little oppor- 
tunity of visiting a modern photographic exhibition—but to 
enforce the moral that it is the duty of the councils of al? 
photographic societies to organise a photographic exhibition as 
part of its educational programme. Тһе member illustrated here 
should be kindly taken in hand, and his energy turned into the 
correct groove, and probably he will become as expert as a certain 
friend of mine who was in a similar rut, and to-day is one of the 
leading exhibitors of the period. 


Yorkshire Union Lantern Slide Set.—The latest date for sending 
in lantern slides for the Yorkshire Union's circulating set is 
well nigh at hand, and in a fortnight's time the slides should 
be in the hands of W. Н. Houghton, the secretary of the lantern 
slide section. Visiting one of the societies the other night, Mr. 
Houghton made an urgent appeal for a liberal supply of good 
slides, especially from those societies who in past years have 
been somewhat remiss in contributing to this excellent educa- 
tional medium. 


A “ Hardy Annual ” at the Delegates’ Meeting.—At the dele- 
gates’ meeting at Bradford (referred to last week), the subject 
of the Union's lantern slide set came up as a hardy annual, the 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


By Orr SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


vexed question being, should the set include the best slides sent 
in, or should the best slides of each society be selected by the 
judges and included? A vigorous discussion brought up many 
heartburnings, and it was urged that one year the set was selected 
by the latter method, with the result that the set came under the 
vigorous lash of the Amateur Photographer, and since then the 
set has been selected, as previously, on merit alone. Тһе house 
at this point divided, and the `` merits " again had it. 
Cleveland Camera Club.—Acting on a suggestion 1 made to 
the Cleveland Camera Club, that the exhibition date should be 
altered so as not to clash with the date of the “© Northern " at 
Manchester, the Council decided to change the date to February 
g to 13, and I understand it is their intention to offer, in addition 
to the awards in the open and members classes, a special award 
of a silver cup or rose bowl for the best picture in the exhibition. 


Genre and Figure Studies at Sheffield. —T. Lee.Syms, F.R.P.S., 
one of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union lecturers, gave the 
appreciative audience in the rooms of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society а most excellent discourse on “ Figure Studies and 
their Treatment." Mr. Syms was prophetic, and declared that 
this kind of work would play an important part in the future 
of pictorial photography. No one will deny that genre work 
is fast gaining the ascendency in photographic exhibitions, and 
one may fearlessly assert that Mr. Lee-Syms and one or two 
other notable workers are very responsible for the education of 
exhibitors of figure studies. 


Dutch Pictures at Leeds Camera Club.—The Leeds Camera 
Club recently spent a most interesting evening with Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. (of the Midland Photographic 
Federation) in going through his splendid illustrations of 
“ Some Dutch Places and People." Mr. Marshall said the motif 
of his lecture was mainly to dispel the false impressions of 
Holland and its people, created by the horrible caricatures pub- 
lished in the so-called °“ pictorial press," and largely helped 
by the English stage. These illustrations of the Dutch people 
were generally of vulgar and impossible costumes, whereas the 
costumes had much to recommend them to the photographer, 
and with, perhaps, the exception of the Island of Marken, the 
people were courteous and willing to pose for pictures. He, how- 
ever, recommended the visitor to engage his models, who may be 
easily obtained in Volendam at a cost of the equivalent of 15. 8d. 
for a morning's work, and more pictures could be obtained in 
Volendam in one hour, said an eminent artist friend of Mr. 
Marshall, than he could possibly paint in a lifetime. 
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THE HINTON 


MEMORIAL FUND. 


The following is the final list and complete total of contributions to this fund :— 


September 15, Last Acknowledgment in THE А. Р....... 527 18 4 
Ec Barcha ССС не ARE о 5 о 
Mts Fo D Compu rn оон иа ае ee qu UNDA т о о 
Nas, Ve AC сс Жие c o 10 6 
SIF HN To. Оба ES ‚тоз O 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society ............... o 15 6 
LE A. C. (ONAL) ТЛ КТК о 5 о 
5. London Photographic Society (2nd Donation) ........ 034 6 
Boston: Camera 1 lub моменттен рет v EXTA ES 314 O 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society ............... ото 6 
Cripplegate Photographic Society  .....................21.. 210 6 
Scottish Federation (рег А. Campbell) ..................... 14 3 O 
Sunderland Photographic Association ..................... 5 5 о 


The Photo Era: (Wendell С. Corthell (A), John Н. 
Garo (P), Horace A. Latimer (A), and Phineas 
Hubbard (А), President of the Boston Camera 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Hinton Memorial Fund, 
held at 32, Long Acre, it was unanimouslv decided that the 
proceeds of the fund be invested, and the interest accruing paid 
to Mrs. Hinton. 

Messrs. W. Howard Hazell, F. J. Mortimer, and Reginald 
Craigie were appointed trustees. Full power and discretion 
was given to them to realise if they considered it necessary, 
and re-invest, or purchase ап annuity, or hand the capital to 
Mrs. Hinton. 


Club, $5.00 each, all of Boston, Mass. Charles 
Peabody (A), $5.00, Cambridge, Mass. Е. Bene- 
dict Herzog (A), Wm. T. Knox (A), and Wm. 
H. Zerbe (A), 85.оо each, all of New York City, 


N.Y. Joliet Photographic Society, Joliet, Ill., 
$5.00. Elias Goldensky (P), $5.00, Philadelphia, 
Ра. George C. Elmberger (A), $5.00, and С. M. 


Hibbeler (A), $.50, both of Chicago, ПІ. Е. M. 
Steadman (P), $1,00, Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


Wilfred A. French, Editor and Publisher of 
Photo-Era Magazine, $10.00, Boston, Mass) ......... 1216 8 
L571 о Ө 
Less Anonymous (entered twice in THE A. P. ............... 116 о 
£560 13 6 
си 


The resolution of the committee was forwarded to Mrs. Hinton, 
who has sent the following reply :— 

“ DEAR Sirs, —Will you allow me, through the medium of 
vour paper, to express ту heartfelt gratitude and thanks to 
Mr. Craigie and the committee, and all those who have con- 
tributed, and manv «о liberallv responded, to the Memorial Fund 
started on my behalf. Т feel deeply touched, and it is gratifying 
to know that mv dear late husband's work was so appreciated. 
Мапу, many thanks.— Yours faithfully, LOUIE HINTON. 
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THE TELEPHOTO LENS IN PRACTICE. Mr. Ernest Marriage’s Methods. 


R. ERNEST MARRIAGE, who has made telephotography 

his special study for some years past, delivered an address 
on this subject at the last ordinary meeting of the London and 
Provincial Photographic Association. He began with a seeming 
paradox, stating that, to his mind, the most practical use to which 
telephotography could be put was to portray near objects. 
Almost every time the camera was taken out the photographer 
was tantalised by tempting subjects that were comparatively 
near yet quite beyond the range of an ordinary lens. Water 
plants, for instance, were often too distant for any decorative 
effect by the ordinary means, unless the worker were willing to 
put on his wading boots. Mr. Marriage's examples showed what 
might be done in this direction with the telephoto lens and the 
minimum of trouble. He compared a telephotograph with an 
enlargement made in the usual way, the subject being the same— 
a tower overlooking a portion of landscape—and pointed out 
how the minor details were softly subordinated in the tele- 
photograph so as to take their proper place as a background. 
The fault in the enlargement was an equal rendering of the 
planes—a blemish which, in the speaker’s opinion, characterised 
the work of many photographers, including some of high 
reputation, to-day. 

Telephoto lenses, he continued, were much more pliant than 
ordinary lenses. Their focal length could be altered at will and 
their definition modulated. He held no brief for any maker, 
but the lenses in which the positive or ordinary lens had a large 
aperture were by far the most perfect for picture-making. For 
certain classes of work the rapid rectilinear lenses were just as 
good as anastigmats. | | 

Speaking of the subjects that it might be thought were 
specially suitable for telephotography, Mr. Marriage said that 


he had not found very great satisfaction in the telephotography 
Of birds in their natural surroundings, although this was a 
subject that the amateur might like to attempt, owing to the 
advantage of making the exposure ten or twelve or more feet 
away. Іп studies of domestic animals, and of Zoo subjects, he 
was more successful. In landscape work the scale on which the 
telephotograph was taken generally made the clouds negligible. 
Save in exceptional cases, there was not sutlicient extent of sky 
to show the proper form of a cloud. Не showed some very 
successful крл of the sun, taken through light 
clouds. With a good camera extension, he said, it was quite 
possible to obtain a large image of the sun on the focussing 
screen. When making solar exposures he used some kind of 
colour screen in the camera, generally a blue filter of the three- 
colour set, not only to cut down the exposure, but also to render 
the light more monochromatic. The chief scope for the tele- 
photograph, however, was in archaological and architectural 
work, and excellent studies of detail were possible. 

Mr. Marriage instanced several methods of calculating the 
magnification when using the telephoto lens. One of these, 
suggested by Mr. Ferguson, was as follows:—Have a frame in 
front of the camera, the same size as the plate. Then take 
notice of the image the telephoto lens gives upon the screen, and 
go back, keeping the eye on this finder in the camera front and 
on the object on the ground-glass screen, until the same 
“ amount " of object 15 included in the опе as in the other. 
Then the distance from the eye to the finder would be the 
equivalent focus, from which it would be easy to calculate the 
magnification. If the equivalent focus were thirty-two inches, 
and one was working with an eight.inch positive lens, the 
magnification naturally would be four. 


$$$: — — ———— 
A SOCIETY FOR “NIGHT” 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—In various photographic societies, both in town and 
country, I have met those who, like myself, are keenly interested 
in night photography. By night photography I do not mean 
fakes or results obtained by combinations of daylight and night 
exposures, but results obtained solely after dark by natural and 
ordinary artificial light. 

This is, I am persuaded, a new field for pictorial effect but 
little explored and little used, and those who are trying to find 
out more about its conditions and extend its scope would gain 


much by co-operation with those engaged in a similar quest. 
If those who are interested in this matter will communicate in 
the first place with me, I will, until some organisation can be 
formed, take upon myself to call together those who write that 
they have had some experience of this kind of work and who 
may wish to join either a portfolio club or a society. 

Thanking you in advance for the hospitality of your columns, 
I am, sir, yours very truly, А.Н. BLAKE. 

Blenheim Club, King Street, St. James'. 


THE WOES OF THE LANTERNIST. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SiR,—I beg to draw your attention to the carelessness of many 
lantern slide makers in spotting the slides entrusted to them. 
I am continually called upon to exhibit slides for scientific 
societies, and make a great number myself, always remembering 
to ask which way the picture is to appear, if my ignorance on 
scientific matters prevents me from knowing the right way of 
viewing the slides. | | 

The slides chiefly at fault are those bearing upon the different 
branches of science, and the type of subject that the slide-maker 
cannot be expected to understand. In such cases why does he 


STRONG PRINTS FROM WEAK 


not gather the information from the man he is working for? 
No! he guesses the way of showing the slide, and so frequently 
they are by that poor creature, the lanternist, put in the carrier 
the wrong way of the slide, but the correct way according to 
the spots. 

The lecturer gets annoyed, the operator gets flurried, the 
audience usually laugh, and the show is spoilt; all through the 
misplacing of two small spots. The wrong spotting of slides is 
frequently the work of the lecturers themselves, in many cases 
fully qualified scientists.—Yours, etc., OPERATOR. 


NEGATIVES. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—In the current issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. a corre- 
spondent asks for the best method of getting good prints from 
very weak negatives, and you suggest the iodine method. May 
I briefly give one or two alternative ways that I have found most 
satisfactory in practice? Тһе means advocated involve the use 
of well-known methods, but I do not remember to have seen 
them used quite in the manner described. | 

The easiest method, to my mind, is to make a weak gaslight 
print, j.e., give an exposure that 15 too short to obtain full 
density, but long enough to give full detail without veiling, and 
to intensify by the well-known bichromate method, followed 
by re-development with amidol. For the development of the 
print, in the first case I much prefer well-restrained pyro soda. 
Development will be somewhat slow, and unless the negative 
is quite abnormally thin, full density can often be obtained 
without any further manipulation. The print may be of a 

leasing sepia, but is more likely to be a most unpleasant 
greenish black. It is, therefore, better to stop development 


before full density is obtained, and intensify as suggested 
above, when the resulting print will be found to be a pleasing 
black. 

A method that gives even finer results, but is rather 
more trouble, is to make a weak print, harden it, and make an 
ozobrome on top of the image so formed. The print should 
then be dried, and when dry, the underlying image can be re- 
developed with amidol or toned in the sulphide bath. Very 
fine results can be obtained by this means; in fact, some 
of the best prints I have have been made from a bromide that 
has inadvertently been under-exposed, with an ozobrome print 
superposed. А sepia bromide on a print that has been re- 
developed with amidol gives a very fine warm black. 

The secret of both these methods is to get a print in the first 
place that has no signs of veiling, yet is as strong as possible. 
This entails several trials to get the exact exposure, but the 
results are certainly worth the trouble involved.—Yours truly, 

Waltham Cross, Herts. 9 А. Н. HALL. 
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RINTS of greatly varying quality are the characteristics of 
the entries in the competition for the week ending Novem- 
ber 27. 

This week also the °“ straight " prints are greatly in excess 
of those produced in pigment or other ''c-ntrol"' processes. 
Competitors should remember that the winning pictures are 
always on view at the offices of THE А. P. AND P. N. if they wish 
to inspect them. 


The First Prize is awarded to H. T. Winterhalder, Montague 
Street, Kettering. (Title of print, “ Sunshine апа Shadow.’’) 
Technical data: Marion iso. plate; 1-5th sec., F/16, 10 a.m., 
October; pyro-soda developer; enlargement from quarter-plate 
(toned). 

The 
Worthing. 
cal data: Barnet ortho. plate; 4 
November ; bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize to J. E. Hall, “ Strathmore,” Kent House 
Road, Beckenham. (Title of print, “А Youthful Cynic.") 
Technical data: Imperial S.S. ortho. plate; 4 sec., Eidoscope, 
10d-in. lens, F/s, 3.20, November; pyro-soda developer; S.C.P. 
through bolting silk. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Carlyle, 5, Bank Street, Paisley. 
(Title of print, “ Woodlands.") Technical data: Paget ortho. 
(backed); то secs., F/11, Beck R.R., Thornton-Pickard half. 
plate outfit, July; pyro-soda; platinotype C.C. 

The Beginners’ Prize to A. P. Hosking, 9, Church Road, 
Hoylake, Cheshire. (Title of print, “Тһе News Vendor.’’) 
Technical data: Wellington Rapid; 1-20oth sec., Cooke lens, 
stop F/5.6, 4.30 p.m., October; Imogen sulphite developer ; 
bromoil on Wellington paper. 

An Extra Prize in the Beginners’ Class (consisting of five shil- 
lingsworth of materials) has been divided between the two fol- 
lowing competitors :— 

Geo. Bealby, 48, Charlwood Street, S.W. (Title of print, 
* Bleak November.") Technical data: November 17, 1908, 3 
p.m., Isostigmar back.combination lens, F/16, 4 secs.; Barnet 
ortho. plate; pyro-soda; print on Wellington platino-matt; de- 
veloped with Amidol. 


Second Prize to Е. Е. Н. Crouch, 11, South Street, 
(Title of print, ‘‘ A November Morning.") Techni- 
sec., Cooke, F/6.5, то a.m., 


Н. Beaumont, 10, Walton Lane, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of 
print, *' Picking Blackberries.") ^ Technical data: Imperial 


ortho. 5.5.; 1-45th sec., Aldis Г/8, з p.m. ; 
enlarged bromide ; sulphide toned. 


rodinal developer ; 


Hon. Mention. 


P. C. Penney, Hertford; A. E. Hardy, Norwich; Dr. P. R. 
Humphrey, Chichester ; G. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Jas. Edmiston, 
Airdrie; G. Raeper, Edinburgh; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, 
W.C.; Н. W. Rush, Tunbridge Wells; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey ; 


— — — üBBite— — 


Kingston-on-Thames Photographic Society.—1n a clever and 
humorous lecture before the above society, on November 16, on 
the subject of Holiday Photography, Dr. Thompson, of Sunbury, 
illustrated his remarks with a fine series of slides taken оп а 
walking tour between Rye and Newhaven. Не said he was sure 
that this was the best means of transit on a photographic 
holiday. In describing his outfit, of which he showed slides, 
he advocated the use of a '' hand and stand ”” camera, such as the 
Sanderson, with which all his negatives were taken. He 
strongly advised half-plate size as best all round, for printing, 
enlarging, or reducing for lantern slide purposes, and said it 
was well worth the extra weight. There was, however, no other 
branch of the art in which the cheap camera scored so heavily. 
The holiday photographer should always carry some fine 
strong string, in case of accident, or for tying the camera down 
to some weight in a high wind. He advised a rigid tripod, and 
tying the screw on to the tripod head. He always found a stand 
exposure better whenever possible. Among the items of his 
holiday outfit he mentioned three corks for the tripod in slippery 
places, a sun-bonnet and shawl, which looked more in keeping 
with rural scenery than /a mode Directotre, and а series of 


COMPETITION. 


December 1, 1908. 


E _. 


A. Pulford, Leeds; Miss F. C. Vandamm, London, W.; John 
R. Moult, York. 


Class I. 


Geo. F. Mansell, Stroud Green, N.; Miss A. Head, Guernsey ; 
J. Pilkington, Brooklands; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Miss E. 
Richmond, Falfield; Jas. E. Hamilton, Haydon Bridge; A. D. 
Robertson, Swanley Junction (2); W. J. Godkin, Chilwell; H. 
J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park, W. ; 
A. C. Bull, Wood Green; E. Morales, Carshalton; T. Plews, 
Nelson; E. W. Woodward, Forest Hill, S.E.; Hy Walker, 
Stamford; Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Bradford; A. B. Church, 
Chester (2); А. С. Raymond, Neath; W. L. Oxley, Sheffield; 
Н. Paterson, Paisley; Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang (2); J. E. Rux- 
ton, Manchester; F. Harrison, Sunderland; Mrs. A. Pritchard, 
Cowes; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court, W.; В. Marshall, 
Grangemouth; T. A. Ward, Leicester; Н. P. Wight, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; W. D. Embry, Lowestoft; E. W. Barlow, Bourne- 
mouth; John Currie, Glasgow. 


Class II 


Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; Thos. Hindle, Colne; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; T. W. Walker, Sunderland; 
R. Jackson, Oldham; H. McDermid, Eston; Miss E. K. Pearce, 
Bournemouth; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford; W. S. 
Knight, Worthing; T. К. Кігкпеѕѕ, Orkney (2); E. Gorter, 
Burnley; A. W. Try, Liverpool; Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; 
H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park, W.; J. E. Hamilton, Haydon Bridge; E. S. C. Betteley, 
Surbiton; Walter Brydon; Hawick. 


Class III 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


Geo. Е. Mansell, Stroud Green, N. ; Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes; 
Chas. Н. Kaye, Grantham; J. О. Cann, Brixham; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; A. W. Leyland, Ilford (2); H. W. 
Neville, Montrose; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; F. Brcoke, 
Kilburn; A. A. Bailev, Haslingden; A. D. Carmichael, Dun- 
dee; P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; E. G. Sitheridge, Bishops 
Waltham; К. W. Walker, Bath; Miss M. J. Blackmore, Birming- 
ham ; S. W. Cobban, Glasgow ; Ben Booth, Burnley ; W. S. Rams- 
den, Cromer ; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; B. Mcore, Brcckley, 
S.E.; H. E. Dennis, Leytonstone, N.E.; C. Н. Mitchell, Brad- 
ford; L. A. Howell, Beckenham; W. F. Dobson, Ealing, W.; 
С.Н. Gaggero, Bowes Park; D. McCarthy, Paislev: С. de Н. 
Dawson, Acton, W.; Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; Miss M. Е. 
Ewbank, Harrogate; Bernard Gorter, Burnley; Miss L. Fother- 
gill, Batley; Miss M. George, Norbiton; R. Elliott, Brierfield; 
Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; K. Nozaki, Richmond: C. G. 
Graham, Sutton. 


Burroughs and Wellcome’s tabloids for developing trial expo- 
sures, for which purpose, as well as for plate changing, he 
carried an improvised ruby lamp, made from red paper, three 
safety-pins, and a piece of candle. Among the slides shown 
were some showing ruses adopted for dodging “ camera 
starers." The lecture was full of humour, and is worthy the atten- 
tion of secretaries of affiliated societies arranging programmes. 


Hartlepools Photographic Society.—The hon. sec. of this 
society 1s now A. S. Foxall, Elm Grove, West Hartlepool, vice 
J. J. Rutherford, resigned. 


The L. and P. Henderson Award.— The last day for receiving 
papers eligible for the above has been fixed for December 3. 
The award 1s an annual one, value Z5, and is given for the best 
paper upon a photographic subject, read before a society or 
published in the Press. It takes the form of a gold medal, 
cash, or apparatus, or a silver medal or bronze medal and cash, 
at the desire of the winner. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the hon. sec. of the London and Provincial Photographic 
EM Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, 
"ssex. 
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this page. 


in the „Advertisement 


A selcchon of queries from our correspondents oi 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, 

answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
| pages. 

INFORMATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


ЫР дын ч ч = лш ш че аст кета» С = т a еі 


Fall of Temperature when Dissolving Hypo. 

I have seen it stated that dissolving hypo causes a fall of 

temperature. Is this so, and, if so, how much, and what is 

the effect ? T. J. H. (Croydon). 

Yes, this is the case. In practice, the effect is that a freshly 

made hypo solution probably is at.a lower temperature than the 
developer made with the same tap water as that used for the 
hypo bath. Consequently a print transferred from developer to 
the cold fixing bath may be blistered. Moreover, the solution 
being extra cold, acts all the more slowly in consequence, so that 
unless extra time be allowed, the print may be imperfectly 
fixed. As to how much, this depends on circumstances. Опе 
experiment recorded in our note-book may be quoted: 4 oz. hypo 
crystals, temperature 60 deg. F., were thrown into 20 oz. tap 
water at 58 deg. Е., and gently stirred until the crystals were just 
dissolved, when the temperature of this hypo solution was 
observed to be 46 deg. F., г.е., a fall of twelve degrees in this 
instance. But you are not to infer from this that any strength 
of hypo bath made with water of any temperature will always 
induce a fall of twelve degrees. 


Cleaning Glass. 


I shall be glad if you can give me a formula:for a good 
glass-cleaning mixture. I find that when I squeegee sensi- 
tised carbon tissue on to the glass, the glass seems to get so 
stained that I cannot remove the stains. DEN (Alperton). 


The following is used for the special purpose to which you 
refer. In 20 oz. water dissolve 2 oz. potassium bichromate, then 
add very slowly (t.e., 4 dram at a time) 2 oz. sulphuric acid, 
and stir with a glass rod. The addition of the sulphuric acid 
causes considerable evolution o* heat, therefore it is a desirable 
precaution to stand the jar or vessel containing the mixture 
in a basin of cold water, so as to keep the temperature down. 
As this mixture is corrosive, it is as well to keep the fingers out 
of it. The glass plate to be cleaned is placed in an earthenware 
(so-called porcelain) photographic dish. Enough mixture is poured 
into the dish to cover the glass to a depth of, say, 4 inch or so, 
The glass plate is turned over after ten minutes? immersion. 
Another ten minutes allowed, the liquid returned to stock bottle, 
and the plate well washed. Тһе glass plate can be raised out 
of the dish with the aid of a bit of firewood, etc. Another 
excellent mixture for cleaning glass is made by dissolving 
a few flakes of iodine in alcohol, 7.e., enough to give the solution 
a port-wine colour. The glass is first well washed with warm 
soap and water and a nail brush, then it is polished with a 
linen rag just moistened with this iodine mixture, and finally 
dry polished. 


Broken Negative. 
I have broken a valuable negative into three pieces. Is there 
any way of joining these pieces, so as to give an unblemished 
print? A. H. P. (Fulham). 
You are asking overmuch in requesting instructions how to 
obtain an ‘‘ unblemished print." But provided the film is not 
damaged beyond being divided into three pieces by the glass 
breaking, you can, with due care, get a very fair print. Take 
a sheet of glass a little larger than the negative. On this glass 
lay a sheet of clean thin blotting paper. Take equal parts of 
Canada balsam and turpentine and mix thoroughly. (This will 
be facilitated by standing the containing bottle in a basin of 
hot water.) Apply a very thin layer of the balsam solution to 
the broken edges of the negative, and allow the turpentine to 
evaporate for a few moments. Then bring up the broken edges 
together by laying the pieces of glass on the blotting paper 
above mentioned. Then firmly press the pieces together, and let 


the supporting sheet of glass remain in a horizontal position 
for a few days. With a bit of rag and turpentine clear off any 
excess of balsam which has been squeezed out on to the upper 
(film) side of the negative. Now take a piece of clear glass 
the same size as the negative. Lay this on the film of the 
negative. Turn all three layers of glass over, t.e., the three 
broken pieces being sandwiched, as it were, between the two 
sound sheets. Remove the larger piece (now uppermost) and also 
the blotting paper, scraping away any adhering parts with an 
old knife, and again cleaning up with blotting paper. Now 
take another piece of clean glass the same size as the negative, 
and lay it on the glass (non-film) side of the negative, which is 
now uppermost. Then turn all three layers over again, re- 
moving the glass next to the film of the negative. Then with 
lantern-slide binder fix the broken negative, all round its four 
edges, to the glass supporting it. If this be printed on matt 
surface paper, and the face of the printing-frame covered with 
ground glass, or white tissue paper, and the film of the negative 
has not been damaged as above supposed, you will probably get 
a print sufficiently free from defects due to the accident. But 
if this is not the case, the next step is to retouch the negative 
for those parts showing too dark in the print. Then, instead 
of making a paper print, use a slow landscape plate, film to film 
contact, and make a positive transparency. Now retouch this 
for those parts which come too light in the positive picture. 
Then from this positive, again with a slow plate and film-to- 
film contact, make a new negative. This, again, may be ге- 
touched if necessary. N.B.—When making the positive trans- 
parency, cover the face of the printing-frame with tissue paper. 


Pyro Stain. 
Will you please tell me how to remove the yellow stain 
from negatives made by pyro-soda. У. Н. (Kensington). 
In a clean wine bottle place an ounce of powdered alum, and 
nearly fill the bottle with warm water. Shake the bottle and 
contents occasionally. When the solution is cold, add a dram 
of hydrochloric acid. Set aside for any sediment or undissolved 
alum to settle down, then carefully decant off the clear part for 
use. Тһе negatives, fixed and well washed, are put in this alum 
bath for ten or fifteen minutes, and again well washed. This 


will remove, or at any rate very considerably lighten, the colour 
of the stain. 


Pyro-Soda Developer. 
Can you give me a good practical pyro-soda formula in 
two solutions, suitable for portrait and landscape negatives? 

W. T. W. (Rugby). 

You will find the following a good and practical formula 
likely to suit your purpose :—(A) Soda sulphite, 2 oz.; soda 
metabisulphite, 4 о2.; water, to make 20 oz. When the solids 
are dissolved, decant off carefully the clear part, and throw away 
any sediment which may have settled down. Then add 2 drams 
of pyro. (B) Soda carbonate, 4 oz. ; water, to make 20 oz. When 


dissolved, decant off clear part for use. Take equal parts of A 
and B, and mix just before use. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 


United K'tgdom .. Six months, 5s. 64. Twelve months, тоз. тод. 
Canada Ux 6s. 6d. 138. 
Other Countries .. 75. 6d. 155. 


бе 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZBLL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, омс ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The editorial in the present issue deals at some length 
with the suggestion brought forward by Mr. A. H. 
Blake for the formation of a society of '' night photo- 
graphers." We will welcome correspondence on this 
subject, and hope that the formation of such a society 
will go on, as, apart from its utility for picture-making, 
the idea of such an association is new and deserving 
of encouragement. Тһе extent and variety of subjects 
for night photography is, of course, unlimited, and it 
must not be assumed that they are confined solely to 
the winter months, although for particular effects the 
winter evenings probably offer the best opportunities. 
An example of night photography that is within the 
reach of everyone at frequent intervals during the year 
is shown in the heading on page 511. 

o е ев 


This little photograph of а firework display was 
taken by Mr. Graystone Bird at Scarborough, and is 
probably one of the simplest forms of night photo- 
graphy, as well as one of the most effective. Mr. Bird 
tells us that the circumstances attending the taking 
of this photograph were as follows: his camera was 
set up on the wet sand of the shore, which accounts 
for the curious reflections in the foreground, the cap 
was left off the lens for about a minute, and the lens 
was worked at full aperture (F/6); an extra rapid 
backed plate was used. The fireworks registered them- 
selves on the plate, and although the result appears to 
be a combined display of rockets, a great number of 
these rockets were fired singly, and each one registered 
itself їп turn. А fact worth mentioning here that 
may be of advantage to others is that the points of the 
tripod were placed in saucers. This prevented them 
sinking into the wet sand, and thus helped to keep the 


camera steady. 
e S & 


On pages 514-515 will be found an instructive article 
on the preparation of home-made carbon tissue. Its 
author, Mr. F. T. Usher, is enthusiastic about the adop- 
tion of his method by amateurs who use a considerable 
quantity of carbon tissue, but our own experience 15 
that the average amateur would rather pay a little more 
for the perfectly reliable commercial article than go to 
the trouble of making it himself. When we know that 
such firms as the Autotype Company, Messrs. Elliott 
and Sons, Thos. Illingworth and Co., and many other 
well-known firms are making and selling carbon tissue 
of the very highest grade, we can hardly second Mr. 
Usher's hope that his method becomes universal, but 
at the same time his instructions can certainly be re- 
garded as useful knowledge for the amateur to possess. 
The Autotype Company, by the way, is prepared to send 
a complete demonstration of their process, with ex- 
amples of sensitised and unsensttised tissue and prints 
ready for development, etc., to any photographic society 
who may apply for the set of examples. That this will 
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make an interesting and instructive evening's lecture 
there can be no doubt, and our friends, the hon. secre- 
taries of photographic societies, should hasten to write 
to the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, 
W.C., without delay, for further partculars of their 
notable offer. Ф g & 


Painters and photographers alike will do well to 
obtain a sumptuous book that has just been published 
by ). MacLehose and Sons, of Glasgow. It is titled 
‘* The Glasgow School of Painters," and, apart from 
being an authoritative volume on the work of this 
notable school, it has especial interest for us in the fact 
that the seventy-four superb reproductions and por- 
traits in photogravure with which it is illustrated are 
the work of J. Craig Annan. While Craig Annan’s 
masterly photographic portraiture is well known to most 
visitors to the Photographic Salon and other exhibi- 
tions, his even greater work in photogravure is not so 
well known to the same circle. А combination of 
artist, photographer and craftsman of the calibre of 
Craig Annan is not a frequent occurrence, and the most 
casual inspeotion of his output makes it evident that 
here is production stamped with the cachet of some- 
thing more than mere talent. 

o ё & 

Craig Annan’s genius is well exemplified in the pro-' 
duction of the splendid series of plates referred to 
above. In a review of the work, appearing in the 
Glasgow Herald, we read °“ It is diflicult to speak too 
highly of these plates, for Mr. Annan has been 
triumphantly successful in seizing the essential qualities 
of each of the pictures reproduced, whether in oils or 
water-colours. Indeed, it might not be tco much to 
affirm that in some cases the original work has lost 
nothing, and may almost be said to have gained some- 
thing, in passing through the hands of such a trained 
and sympathetic translator. ’’ 

ә og с 

Users of platinotype—and their name is legion —will 
be pleased to hear of the latest production by the 
Platinotype Company. This takes the form of a black 
Japine paper. The brown Japine paper met with such 
instant success on its introduction about two years ago 
that the company may rest assured that in making this 
new paper for producing the characteristic black image 
of a platinum print, coupled with the exquisite surface 
and '' quality ” of Japine, they are adding another debt 
of gratitude due to them by photographic workers all 
over the world. The prints made on black Japine, 
which we have inspected, are probably as near perfec- 
tion in rendering the tone scale from pure black to white 
that can ever be hoped for in photographic printing pro- 
cesses. Both amateurs and professionals should not 
be backward in taking advantage of a process that mav 
add another 20 per cent. to the printing value of their 
negatives. 
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HAGAR. ЕТ . | Bv Miss А. М WALTERS. 
Awarded Consolation Prise in the “ Straight" Print Competition. 
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ACROSS THE CHOIR. BEVERLEY MINSTER. By C. H. Нетто FRPS 
Awarded Bronse Plaque at the Cambridge Exhibition. 
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"THE NORIH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY’S 20th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF MEMBERS’ WORK at Hanley Hall, Sparsholt 
Road, Crouch Hill, И. (Crouch Hill Midland, 
and Stroud Green С.М.) on THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 3rd, ith and Sth 
DECEMBER.  Lanterü Lecture each Evening. 
—S. C. PUDDY, Hom Sec, 87, CROUCH 
HILL, N. 


ARTS & CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

January 5th—9.h (inclusive) 1909. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION. 
JUDGE - ~ F.J. MORTIMER, Esq., F.R.P.8. 

Silver and Bronze Medals are offeréd ín the 
following classes, open to all photographers : 
Arohitéoture, Figure and Portraiture and Still Life, 
Landscape and Seascape, Lantern Slides (sets of 4) 

Last дау of entry, December 7th. 
, For full particulars and schedules apply to 
Mr. A. J. COUNABBER, 37, Dowsett Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


ENLARGEMENT. FRAMES. 


20 by 16, рег doz, 21/- 
MARVELLOUS OFFER!!! 
Sample pair, 5/- 
Leatherette P.P.C. Frames, 1/4 sample doz. 


Send for Catalogue—The Birmingham Moulding 
Warehouse, Gre»t Hampton St.. Birmingham. 


The ‘New’ Photo Frame (patent. 


Beautiful White or Green -namel with T.nted Mount. 


gj Enables you to Mount and 
д "rame your own Photos, etc. 
M without the use of glue or 
pasting down; can always be 
(акеп In or out as required. 
П Ovenings made to take any 
M photo «state size), Size »4 x 18 
10183 ro і-рі. Price 2/6 each, 
E Carriage paid. Trade Supplied. 
тез. ج‎ еа а on A Sole Manufacturers: 

The MOUNT CUTTING cCoO, 

Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.0. 


PRICE 6/- NET Post Free. 


PORTFOLIO of 
PICTURES 


by the late 


А. HORSLEY HINTON. 


PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes, 


Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, 


ON PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, 
SIZE 15} by 11. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 

Notes on his Photographic aims and ideals, 

and a criticism of the Five Pictures, by 
A. He Blake, M.A, 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo., 
52, LONG Acre, W.C. 
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Just what YOU WANT 
їп your DARK ROOM 1s a bottle of 
€ 


ВЕЕТНАМ"5 Й ” 


to use айег having had your hands іп the 
Toning and Fixing Baths, or in contact with 
the Alkali of the Developer, 
A few drops, well rubbed in, will entirel 
qiu the ЭКіп from becoming Rough ап 
ncomfortable, and will keep your Hands Soft 
and Smooth al! through the Winter. 
It is an INVALUABLE preparation for both 
Amateurs and Professionals, and will save 
you much Discomfort. 
Bottles 1/- of all Chemists & Stores, or from 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 


New Cameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE. SCHEME. 
We are prepared to take old Cameras in 
part payment for New Cameras, ctc, О! 
any make ; the difference in price can be 

aid in cash or on an Extended Payment 
System —ack nowledged to be the mos 

liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars, 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


Service, Photographic 

7 "737447 

202 Hidh Holborn,London wc 
THE SERVIOE ООМРАМҮ (LONDON), LIMITED, 
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Тһе Relief Pen . . 


мкін... 


-------- 
тел 
Lm 
] м. 
م‎ 


adapts itself to your 


Sold in Gd. l-, and 3/- 
Stationers and Booksellers throughout the Country. 


FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS 5 


ond ERE 
WRITES LIKE А QUILL. 


WILL NOT RUST. 
LOOHS LIKE GOLD. 
WILL NOT BREAN. 


К... 


boxes by all 


BECK LENS EXCHANGE COUPON 225222: 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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DRY PLATES 
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Make your lantern slides on 


Royal Standard 
Lantern Plates 


BLACK TONE and 
WARM TONE 


of the same high quality as 


Royal Standard negative plates. 
Easy to manipulate. Give 
slides of good colour and any 
desired density, free from fog 


and grain. 
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Special , 2% 
Extra Rapid _ 
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Gaslight 
Paper. 


npn 
а 


‘itt 


ттен АЗ A NEWSPAPER, 


RODENSTOCH’S 
AGONAL s" re: 
Sets. F/6°8. 
Giving 4 Complete Anastigmats, 1 Portrait, and 3 Landscape Lenses—8 different Foci. 
i-plate ... 87:10:0. t/t plate ., £12:0:0. 


In Case, with Patent Rapid Attachment, 2 Isó Screens and Iris Diaphragm. 


THE 


BROWNIE 
ENLARGERS 


provide a ready 
means of making 
prints of large size 
from your small 
negatives, and 
have the merit 
o! being quite 
inexpensive and 
as simple to use 
as a Kodak. 


Ask your Dealer to get one on appro. 
SOLE AGENTS: E > л 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), Ltd., 9 & 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, Е.С. 
FOR BROMIDE 


or GASLIGHT 
PAPERS. 


Но. 2, 

3i X 2} to 7x5, 

10/- 

No. 3. 

41X3} lo 81x 64, 
12/6 


“Have not yet found anything to equal 


WELLINGTON 


S м (С : |Р 22 Bead what a Delighted User 
says: 


"I am quite a novice at photography, and of course have had a good proportion of negatives which 
were either too thin or too dense to give good P.O.P. prints.  Perspaded by a dealer to try 
‘WELLINGTON’ S.C. P., my first trial was on a very dense negative, which had given awful results 
on Р.О Р. Tom surprise 1 got a really кога picture on ‘WELLINGTON’ S.C.P., in fact 1 was so 
astonished that I promptly huntéd up negatives which І had discarded as useless, and succeeded іп 
getting some very good results. Your paper is so very easy to work that it appears to me to be the 
ideal gaslight paper for novices, | have since tried others, but have not yet found anything to equal 
'WELLINGTON,' and I can get a good print from almost any kind of negative. 1 recommend it to all 
my friends, but the prints recommend themselves, as everyone admires them, and from a good 
negative the results are really beautiful,” 


No. 4. 
5х4 to тох 8, 
17/6 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND 


KODAK, Ltd., 


| "London, Liverpool & Glasgow. 


EFFICIENT MATERIAL 
EFFECTIVE WORK. | XMAS CARDS. "iwo 
ROTARY SENSITISED XMAS POSTCARDS. 


METEOR PLATES Gaslight . Artistic designs in colours 
Q7O H. & D. Self-Toning [ын on address side. 
Bromide BIR ENNY Gaslight and Bromide, in 
SALON PLATES. P.O.P. PACKETS 2-colour designs. 


400 H. & D All packets contain 12 cards, P.O,P. and Self-Toning, in 
Matt and Glossy, in all grades. one colour. 


GASLIGHT AND BROMIDE PAPERS. Specimen designs on application, 


Mention which grade required. 


ME tee OR DEALER. THE ROTARY PHOTO CO.,Ltd, (oerte London, EL. 


GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd., CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 
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EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles Street, Hatton card 
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LSEWHERE in the present issue appears a 
short article dealing with tank development of 
lantern slides. This application of a well- 
known method is not new, but its utility is so 

considerable that the article will be very useful at this 
season of year, when the production of lantern slides 
16 increasing. 

The pros and cons of tank development versus de- 
velopment in which visual inspection and control play 
a part must always continue to perturb the minds of 
the keen advocates of both methods. Every photo- 
grapher of experience will readily admit, however, that 
both methods have their outstanding advantages under 
certain conditions, and to advocate one to the total ex- 
clusion of the other is not compatible with the experi- 
mental mind. 

In our own practice, although preferring the method 
of development that calls for visual inspection and care- 
ful consideration when one or two exposures are being 
dealt with, we find an application of tank development 
of extreme utility—especially as а time saver—when 
dealing with a number of similar exposures. 

It is because the exposures can be regulated to a 
nicety that tank development can be made use of suc- 

cessfully in the rapid production of lantern slides. 
To give our own method of working, we will assume 
that the production of, say, sixty or seventy slides is 
desirable for the purposes of a lecture, and there is 
only a day or a couple of evenings in which to prepare 
them. The first thing to decide, for practical purposes, is 
how many can be conveniently made by contact. If 
the slides have all to be made by reduction it is some- 
what hopeless to attempt the task in the time, as each 
slide will probably require separate focussing and vary- 
ing exposure, while a number of contingencies arise that 
are not so likely to occur if contact work only is 
attempted. | 
There is no doubt that a great number of slides that 
are exhibited would be far better if not so much of the 
subject had been included; it will generally be found that 
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these slides have been produced by reduction in the 
camera, and the whole of the original negative included. 
Even if the producer sees the necessity of '' masking 
down," and shows only a portion of the subject, the 
picture is then unnecessarily small. 

Much the better plan is to secure the same amount 
on a larger scale by contact, and at the same time to 
obtain a far finer effect of perspective. А portion of a 
landscape, the size of a lantern plate, taken from the 
middle of a half-plate negative, embraces a narrower 
angle than that included in the entire negative, and 
generally produces a more striking picture. 

Slides from smaller negatives (5 by 4 and quarter- 
plates) can, of course, always be made by contact, and 
little of the subject lost. It will be found, therefore, cn 
an inspection of the negatives from which a set of slides 
is to be made, that the majority of them can be dealt 
with by contact printing. 

Sorting the negatives can be done quite quickly, and 
it is surprising how easily one will be able to group 
them, although of widely varying subjects. Three 
divisions will be found sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses—thin, medium and dense—and trial exposures 
should then be made with the illuminant to be used, to 
ascertain the correct exposure for an average negative 
of each group. This should be carefully noted, and the 
thin ones should be dealt with first. 

A fair amount of elbow room will be conducive to 
clean and successful work as well as the avoidance of 
accidents during the course of the proceedings. 

If possible the printing frames should be those 
specially made for the production of lantern slides, but 
ordinary printing frames will serve very well. Care 
must be taken, if the negative is larger than 5 by 4, to 
place a sheet of clean glass in the frame before the nega- 
tive, otherwise there is a chance of the pressure of the 
lantern plate breaking the negative. 

Half a dozen frames will probably be found enough 
to work with at first, although eight is a good number, 
as this number enables two of the small packets of four 
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lantern plates found in the plate boxes to be simul- 
taneously used for one collective exposure. - 

The method we adopt is to expose eight or a dozen 
printing frames to the light simultaneously. То achieve 
this it is necessary that the frames be arranged in a 
semi-circle or circle round the light, so that they all get 
the same amount of exposure at the same time. 

The source of illumination can be either an electric 
light, or gas, or an ordinary oil light, or even a candle. 
In the Jast case the exposure is, of course, greatly in- 
creased, especially if '' gaslight " plates are being used. 
For these plates it is better to use magnesium 
ribbon for the exposure, and burn the necessary amount 
in the centre of the circle. Тһе quicker varieties of 
lantern plates made by all makers will, however, be 
found best for the procedure here described, as the re- 
sults are equally under control, and have advantages 
not possessed by the slower plates. 

The method of exposing the plates which we have 
adopted is as follows. 

In the: middle of the work-room is an incandescent 
gas standard. This is quite short, the base of the 
mantle being about four inches from the table. This is 
the only light used, and serves the purpose of exposing, 
and also as a light by which to develop. То screen the 
light, we have a box frame of stiff wire covered with a 
thickness of orange fabric, leaving both top and bottom 
open. This is similar in appearance to the well-known 
folding fabric lamps, but is much bigger—about twenty 
inches high. Тһе wires are extended beyond the length 


Nothing too Small. 
Strange, curious, 
times sensational things are 
always cropping up ай the 
“L. and P."—which, by the 
way, is going quite strong again, 
having entirely recovered from the fit of indigestion which 
followed its night out at the White City. For instance, within 
the past fortnight we have been treated to “© freak marks ” on 
gaslight prints, which should prove a godsend to psychologists 
who are looking out for a printing process which the spirits will 
deign to impress. А packet of the paper in question hung round 
Dean Colley's—or any one else's—neck is guaranteed to produce 
an endless variety of inscrutable messages from the dead. "Then 
we had a radiograph of a man who, although he had fallen off 
a scaffold, and—as shown by the slide—broken his neck, still 
lived to tell the tale. On the same evening a most exhaustive 
discussion ensued upon a matter of almost infinitely small im- 
portance, viz., how to make micro-photographs, 2.е., those '' tiny, 
weany " specks which, inserted in the tops of penholders, when 
viewed through a minute lens display some interesting photo- 
graphs. How to make collodion micrographs, and to cut them 
up into squares j in. small, and how to make the diminutive 
lenses from glass rods were gone into at much detail. Eventually 
someone stated that the best way to proceed was to buy them, 
they being sold in the streets in the form of a small bone spy- 


glass, with a lens one end and photograph the other at the price 
of two for one penny. 


and some- 


Long Language. 


Just as the parson will from the shortest of texts preach the 
longest of sermons, so, at times, does a writer expand a mere 
hint into a lengthy essay. Although I have not been guilty of 
doing this, I have been making the most of a small matter when, 
after listening a week or two ago to a clever lantern lecture, 
which was delicately spiced with pinches of wit, a stray sentence, 
which referred to an episode connected with a cycle, a policeman, 
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of the fabric-covered frame. At the bottom they are 
splayed out, and form short supporting legs, to keep 
the base of the fabric about an eighth of an inch above 
the table and admit ventilation. 

The wires at the upper end of the lamp extend 
about three inches, and support a blackened tin 
top, which prevents the light spreading to any injuriots 
extent. 

The gas is lit, and the extinguisher-like box-screen 
placed over it. Тһе frames with the negatives in place 
are then filled, and the orange light will be found per- 
fectly safe for апу lantern plate. Тһе lantern plates 
are quickly adjusted over the parts where required, the 
frames closed and stood up on end around and facing 
the light in a circle. The plan we adopt is to draw 
circles of varying diameter on the table top, using the 
light as a common centre. The thin negatives are ex- 
posed on the circle of greatest diameter, that is, at the 
greatest distance from the light, and the densest nega- 
tives are exposed nearest the light. Тһе correct times 
are determined beforehand by trial exposure. 

The frames are filled and placed at the correct dis- 
tance, the screen round the light is lifted clear for the 
requisite time, replaced, the frames opened and emptied, 
and the exposed plates placed in a light-tight box until 
thev are all done, taking care to place them carefully 
film to film. 

A reference to Mr. Dowdy's article on p. 539 will 
give the method of procedure to be adopted when de- 
veloping. 


By the Magpie.  * 


and a tow path, gave me the cue to describe how a man who 
has no fun in him may grind out something which will often 
serve as a signal for hilarity. In connection with this, I have 
received such a pleasant letter from the lecturer referred to, 
that, although I am, metaphorically, ‘‘ ріпкей” in several 
places, his rapier is so deftly and courteously wielded, that it is 
almost a pleasure to be stabbed. Let me assure him that I did 
not for a moment think that he was using long-drawn talk with 
intent to commit humour, realising that it was merely a way he 
had of expressing himself. There are, for instance, some people 
who would, quite naturally, instead of talking of ‘‘ long words," 
speak of '' sesquipedalianism,’’ not in order to call up a smile, 
but to clinch an argument. 


Can You Beiter it? 


Ап amateur who has hitherto depended mainly upon his weekly 
twopenn’orth for all the technical knowledge he possesses, having 
the ambition to obtain a small collection of books of instruction 
and reference, asks me to let him know what I consider are the 
twelve most useful volumes for the average amateur which will 
cover most of the ground of photographic knowledge. The fol. 
lowing аге the twelve which I venture to suggest :— Abney's 
“ Instructions in Photography," Chapman Jones’ ‘ Science 
and Practice of Photography," Hinton’s ‘° Practical Pic- 
torial Photography,” “The British Journal Almanack,” 
“Тһе Photographic Annual," Robinson’s °“ Elements of Pic- 
torial Photography,” Beck's ‘‘ Photographic Lenses," Maclean's 


“ Photographic Printing," Pringle's “ Photo-Micrography,” 
Hopwood's ‘* Living Pictures,"  Dallmeyer's “ Telephoto- 
graphy," and '' The Dictionary of Photography." Іп selecting 


the above I have tried to choose works which were neither too 
shallow nor too deep, too narrow nor too wide. For instance, 
there are better books on lenses than Beck's, but not any one of 
more practical use to the “ average amateur." Тһе weakness of 
the above list lies in its inadequate provision of instruction in 
bromide enlarging, slide making, pigment printing, and colour 
photography. If any reader can suggest a better dozen than the 
above I should be glad to receive his list. 
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XII.—INTENSIFICATION, REDUCTION, 


NORMALLY produced negative consists of a 

deposit of reduced metallic silver in the gelatine 

film. This may be faint or dense, according as 

the negative is weak or thin, or dense or 
vigorous. But the faint deposit тау be made to act as 
а sort of nucleus for the further deposit of some fresh 
opaque substance, which will build up or intensify the 
original image. The black reduced silver has itself a 
reducing action on certain compounds, which it will de- 
compose. Тһив a solution of ferricyanide is decom- 
posed by it. 

The most common method of intensification is still the 
mercurial one, in which the image is first treated with 
a solution of mercuric chloride, HgCl., which is reduced 
to mercurous chloride, HgCl, the other atom of chlorine 
oxidising the silver to AgCl, and a double salt of the 
character AgCl,HgCl being formed. This is a white 
substance, and hence the treatment is usually termed 
“ bleaching the image.” 

The bleached image is then reblackened by means of 
some suitable bath, and although the latter may partially 
dissolve out some of the silver chloride, a certain amount 
of silver is again formed together with a mercurial orc. 
duct, which renders the image more intense than it was 
before. The ammonia-mercury compound is, accord- 
ing to some authorities, of the composition NH;Hg;Cl. 

The following bleaching solution is recommended by 
Pizzighelli and others :— 


Mercuric chloride ......................... 2 grm. 
Potassium bromide ........................ 2 grm. 
ng EET ТОО C.Cm. 


Hydrochloric acid, enough to make the solu- 
tion turn blue litmus paper red. 


For the re-blacking, ten per cent. ammonia solution, 
or five per cent. sodium sulphite or sodium thiosulphate 
may be employed, or, better still, the ferrous oxalate 
developer. 

It would take up too much space to enumerate all the 
methods of intensification. Іп the above instance we 
depend on the addition of a mercury compound to build 
up the original image. It is possible to build it up 
with compounds of chromium, manganese, uranium, and 
50 on. 

Thus the reducing action of the silver image will de- 
compose an acid solution of potassium chromate or 
bichromate. Іп decomposing the bichromate and 
causing the deposition of an oxide of chromium, silver 
chloride is formed by oxidation, and thus the treated 
negative requires redevelopment, for which purpose 
Piper and Carnegie suggest amidol and sodium sulphite. 

In view of the toning processes to be described later, 
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uranium intensification 15 of special interest. Неге the 
negative is immersed in a solution of uranium nitrate 
and potassium ferricyanide, one gram of each іп fifty 
cubic centimetres of water being a convenient propor- 
tion to use ; the solution is acidulated with half a c.cm. 
of glacial acetic acid. Іп this solution the image, by a 
process of reduction, forms uranium ferrocyanide, an 
almost insoluble red substance which is deposited upon 
the image, thus greatly increasing its effective density. 
A final washing is given, sufficient to completely remove 
the yellow stain imparted bv the ferricyanide to the gela- 
tine film. Sulphites decompose the uranium ferro- 
cyanide, and thus offer a means of doing away with the 
intensification 1f desired. 

It will be obvious that, since uranium intensification 
imparts a red colouration to the image, a lantern slide 
or bromide print made purposely weak can be toned by 
intensification. In this case the above solution should 
be used half the strength only. А ferric salt will de- 
compose the uranium compound, iron replacing the 
uranium, so that a uranium-toned plate or print will be 
turned blue if immersed in a solution of ferric chloride— 
ferric ferrocyanide being deep blue in colour. 

Ferrocyanide of copper and other metals can be 
similarly deposited on the image, and will tone it and 
intensify it in the same way. Copper toning is much 
resorted to for bromide prints, and gives fine reddish- 
brown pictures. 

The method of toning bromide and gaslight prints 
which has attracted most attention recently is that in 
which a sulphide of silver is formed, which is sepia in 
colour. By first bleaching the image with a solution of 
potassium ferricyanide, or this salt mixed with bromide, 
and then, after washing, immersing it in a solution of 
sodium sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, the silver 
becomes partially or entirely converted into silver 
sulphide. | 

The reduction of a negative or print is caused by 
converting the insoluble silver image into a salt soluble 
in the solution used. Thus, to take the best known 
case of the Howard-Farmer reducer, a solution of hyp: 
is employed, containing a small proportion of potassium 
ferricyanide— sufficient to tint it pale yellow. Тһе 
image at once starts to become converted into the ferro- 
cyanide, which is soluble in hypo, and thus, as fast as 
the former is made, it dissolves away :— | 

4Ag t 4K;Fe(CN), 7 3K, Fe(CN).* Ag.Fe(CN), 
(soluble in hypo). 

Acid permanganate solution, cerium sulphate, 
ammonium persulphate ([NH,LS.O;.), and numerous 
other agents may be used, but the principle stated above 
is the same. 


e 


The Rajar Camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 1907, 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mrs. M. Hoppé, 8. Margravine 
Gardens, Baron’s Court, London, W., her print having been 


judged the best during October. The paper on which the print 
was made was purchased from Messrs. Marion and Co., 22-3, 
Soho Square, London, W. Particulars of these competitions will 
be found in the advertisement pages. 
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, Control and "pros of Bromide Prints. 


By H. D'ARCY POWER, M.D. ` 


vb 


Тһе following method of controlling bromide prints by chemical means is from the recently published American 
Annual of Photography. This information will be found a useful addition to the bromide printer's knowledge. 


ONTROL or modification of prints is neces- 
sary, first, because photography is not always 
capable of reproducing what the eye can see, 
and, secondly, because many now use photo- 
graphy to make pictures—for the delight of the eye or 
the stimulation of the emotions. How they make them 
is nobody's business so long as they conform to thc 
canons of art. But that they may do this demands that 
the worker possess art training and a good technique. 
If he has not the first, and does not care to work for the 
second, he had better leave this process alone, for he will 
waste more good bromide paper than make good prints 

By my method everything is under control, nothing is 
removed but what can be exactly restored in its original 
form. How is this possible? Very simply, let me ex- 
plain: Farmer's reducer in its latest and best form, 
consists of potassium ferricyanide, potassium bromide 
and hypo. The two first salts act upon the silver 
image of a bromide print, converting the metallic de- 
posits into creamy white silver bromide. The hypo dis- 
solves this, removing it entirely. Such being the case, 
we can always effect our reduction by two steps—we 
first place the print in a weak solution of the two first 
salts (this is the ordinary bleaching solution for the 
direct sulphuretting of bromide), and when it has become 
light enough, it is transferred to plain hypo solution, 
which removes the changed silver. 

A Reconstructive Precess. 

But suppose, as may easily happen, that the reduction 
has got beyond control, and bleached the print to ex- 
cess. All that need be done is to wash, and place it in 
any non-staining developer, and the image is imme- 
diately restored. By using the developer very weak it 
can be restored to the exact density required, or it may 
be fully restored and reduced afresh. Thus we can work 
backward and forward until the exact effect required is 
obtained, and when satisfied, a five minutes’ immersion 
in the hypo bath, followed by a wash, will render our 
picture permanent. So far I have only spoken of general 
alterations in the density, but it is obvious that, by the 
use of brushes, local reduction or local redevelopment is 
equally possible ; and, providing the photographer is an 
artist and acquires the necessary technique, the chemical 
modification of a bromide print is as capable of 
expressing individual contro] as gum or oif. 

The Method of Working. 

Now for the exact details of working. Prepare: A 
sheet of wét blotting paper on a board ; two or three 
camel's-hair brushes, one large, one small; one or 
two tufts of absorbent cotton ; a little developer in a 
cup (any kind but pyro); a solution of ten grains of 
potassium ferricyanide ; twenty grains of potassium 
bromide in one ounce of water ; and a dish of hypo. 

The print to be modified is soaked in w ater, placed on 


the damp blotting paper, and surface dried with another 
blotter. A little of the bleaching fluid is put in a saucer 
and diluted several times with water ; a brush is charged 
with the mixture and carefully applied to the surface to 
be lightened or removed. 1f the surface to be modified 1s 
a large one, it is better to use the reducer weak and 
rapidly with a swab of absorbent cotton. Оп the other 
hand, if high lights are to be added or small dark objects 
entirely removed, then use the reducer full strength with 
a brush that is small and almost dry. Thus applied 
there will be no spreading. ІҒ by the use of the reducer 
the desired effect has been obtained, then all that is 
necessary is to rinse the print in water and fix it in hypo. 
Correction and Recorrection. . 

But, it may happen that the action has gone too far, 
or that for some purpose a deposit of silver is required 
in a cleared area. То obtain these the print is rinsed 
free of reducer, and a weak amidol or other developer 
carefully applied to the parts that are to be restored. 
In this local redevelopment it is particularly necessary 
to work with a brush almost dry and allow a little time 
for the solution to act. If the action is proceeding too 
far it can be instantly stopped by applying a swab of 
absorbent cotton moistened with a little weak acid. Ап 
error in redevelopment can, of course, be corrected by 
fresh reduction. It is this complete control which con- 
stitutes both the novelty and the strength of the process. 
When all is as desired the print is hypo fixed, washed, 
and dried. 

Usually there is no indication of treatment in the parts 
reduced, but should the slightest differences of tint 
develop, it can be entirely removed by bleaching in an 
acid bichromate solution (bichromate of potash, five per 
cent.; hydrochloric acid, one per cent.), washing and re- 
developing. From this final print any number of 
ozobrome copies can be made. 

Building up Shadow Detail. 

The above process provides for the modification of 
the print by lighting any part required ; it is also possible 
to use a method that will permit of both adding to as 
well as taking from the original deposit. Make a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride, 1 in 2,000 ; immerse the print 
in this bath until the lightest parts of the picture have 
lightened to the tone you wish them to be. The 
bichloride attacks all parts simultaneously, but the 
shadows will show little action at a time that the higher 
tones are much bleached. Now immerse the print in a 
bath of two per cent. hydrochloric acid for a minute, 
wash it, surface dry it with blotting paper, and with a 
brush and non-staining developer proceed to develop the 
parts that you desire to darken. Ву grading the 
strength of the developer, and checking with weak acid 
on a sponge, the worker can completely control! the final 
tone. 
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| Lantern Plates. 
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HE use of the developing tank for negatives 1s 
undoubtedly gaining ground amongst those 
amateurs who recognise the value of time 
development with weak solutions. How many, 
though, are aware of its utility in the production of 
lantern slides and stereo transparencies on glass plates? 

The tank method is, however, peculiarly well adapted 
for this purpose if a systematic way of working be 
adopted. Briefly, its advantages over the usual way of 
doing slides singly in a dish may be enumerated as 
follows. Іп the first place, it reduces the process of 
obtaining a set of slides of similar density and tone to 
almost a mechanical certainty. Secondly, it admits of 
the prolonged use of very dilute developers, such as 
occasionallv have to be used to obtain very warm tones, 
without fear of oxidation of the solution and staining 
of the slides. 

Again, the dilute developers generally used in the tank 
vield softer effects and bring out fine detail better than 
the stronger solutions more often employed in dish 
development. It is also at times a great advantage to 
be able to develop a batch of exposed slides and at the 
same time attend to something else. Тһе best way of 
getting uniform results with a tank is to proceed as 
follows. First sort out your batch of negatives into 
three groups of different densities. 
negatives of normal density, the second those under, 
and the last those over the normal. 

Select one negative from each group, and using a 


standard illumination and a fixed distance from it, make 


The Tank Development of Glass Positives and | 


Ву S. Е. DOWDY, М.Р.5., F.R.MSS, 


One group contains 
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three exposures, one from each negative, varying the 
time of exposure according to the density of the nega- 
tive. For example, if you give ten seconds for the 
negative of normal density, give five for the thinner 
one and fifteen for the denser one. Put the slides into 
the tank with a weak developer of known strength, say 
the ordinary developer vou use with six times as much 
water. 

Inspect these trial slides after an immersion of fiftecn 
minutes and note results. If all detail is out but sufh- 
cient density has not been attained, give them another 
ten minutes in the tank. If full detail is wanting at 
the end of this time, your exposure probably wants 
increasing; if the slides are deficient in contrast it in- 
dicates the exposure was too long for the whole series, 
and this must be remedied. 

Or again, the ratio of exposure for the three groups 
of negatives тау want revising. А brief inspection of 
the slides from the tank will at once indicate any error. 
In this wav a systematic method of working may easily 
be arrived at, the times of exposure, the strength of 
developer most suitable, and the time required for 
development to any desired density on the slides being 
readilv ascertained. Once this has been done and the 
information noted down for future use, it is easy to pro- 
duce a uniform set of slides with certainty. АП judging 
separate slides by sight is done away with, and cleaner 
and better results in every way are attained. 

This method is specially suitable in obtaining warm 

tone slides with very dilute developers. 
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LANTERN SLIDES AND NEGATIVE VARNISH. Ф W.F. LAWTON. 


T is well known that the least scratch or speck 
of dust shows up considerably on the lantern 
screen, and extra care has to be taken in the 
manipulation of both negatives and lantern plates 

to avoid getting them marked. Whilst scratches and 
pinholes may sometimes be filled in with a fine camel 
hair brush and some water-colour paint mixed with a 
weak warm solution of gelatine, or by other methods of 
retouching, by far the easiest way of working is to 
protect the films of both negative and lantern plate from 
dust and scratches, etc. 

Varnishing the negative as soon as it is dry will 
prevent it from all further untoward usage, whilst var- 
nishing the lantern plate when finished will enable one 
to handle it in the binding and finishing with much 
more freedom. 

А good, white spirit varnish should be used, and 
many such are to be obtained commercially. They 
ma y also be prepared at home with very little difficulty, 
and the two following formule mav be tried with 
success ;— 


I.—Methylated spirit ......................... 4 02. 
Sandara ыздык шыкан о I OZ. 
Camphor оса дына ыды 12 gr. 


Shake these up thoroughly, and when dissolved strain 
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through flannel or muslin, and add half an ounce of 
Canada balsam. 


4 02. 


No heat is required with the latter varnish, which may 
be applied with a brush, but when using the first one, 
the negative should be warmed over a spirit lamp or 
gas flame, and a pool of varnish poured on to the centre 
of the film. "The plate is then tilted in all directions 
until completely covered, and the surplus varnish then 
drained off, and in doing this the negative is still tilted 
from side to side to ensure an even coating. 

It should be remembered that retouching media, if 
‘rubbed іп,” and pencil work on the film, will show 
very plainly when the lantern slide is thrown upon the 
screen. The function of the varnish is purely to pro- 
tect the film from scratches. 

The thickness of the varnishon the negative, or any 
tendency it may have to yellowness, will not cause any 
harm, but the medium for the lantern slides should be 
as white and transparent as possible, and only a very 
thin coating should be applied. It is thus advisable to 
thin out the varnish if necessary, and this may be done 
with methylated spirits in the case of a spirit varnish, or 
with benzole or turpentine if either of these be the sol- 
vent emploved in its preparation. 
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MARION'S PRIZE COMPETITION.—List of Awards. 


N the present issue several of the winning prints in this 

competition are reproduced, including the print awarded first 
prize in the pictorial section. This fine picture, < Rosamond,” 
was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
and is a notable example of the work of Cavendish Morton. It 
is a masterly production, and Mr. Morton contributes a note on 
this page, in which he comments in a characteristic manner on 
his photograph. Messrs. Marion and Со. can congratulate them- 
selves on the high quality and the quantity of the entries in 
their competition. We sometimes feel inclined to express a doubt 
as to the exact utility and resultant advantages of the cash prize 
competitions instituted by the leading plate and paper makers, 
but in this case, at all events, the end has justified the holding 
of the competition. Not only was the work—especially in the 
pictorial class—of an extremely high order, but the great extent 
and variety of the firm's productions were demonstrated as no 
other method could possibly have done. 

Many familiar names figure on the award lists, and familiar 
work of others who do not win prizes was also in considerable 
evidence. We should like to suggest that, useful though a certain 
style of work may be to a worker, it is sometimes as wise to 
make a step forward ; the constant repetition of the same theme 
or subject by the same competitors in prize competitions is apt 
to pall. 

An exhibition of the successful pictures and selected prints 
sent in for this competition will be held at the house of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, c2, Long 
Acre, W.C. Open on Wednesday, December 9. Daily, шо a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


Class I. (pictorial photographs): 1st prize, £50: Cavendish 
Morton, London. and prize, £20: E. T. Holding, Wimbledon. 
3rd prize, Хто: J. C. Richards, Bournville. 4th prize, £5: 
W. McLean, Belfast. Six prizes of one guinea: Neville 
Aveling, King's Lynn; Mrs. Barton, Birmingham; S. Elwin 
Neame, London; Peter Orr, Govan; Miss Ella Tomlinson, 
Devon; Miss А. M. Walters, Tewkesbury. Six prizes of half- 
guinea: F. W. Beken, Cowes; F. Н. Cliffe, Hertford; Oscar 
Hardee, Chislehurst; E. Н. Hazell, Clevedon; E. О. Hoppé, 
London; W. E. Hughes, Wood Green. 

Class II. (beginners): 1st prize, £15: Mrs. St. Maur Thorp, 
Leicester. 2nd prize, Хо: Elsie M. Harding, Wallington. 
3rd prize, £3: H. E. Galloway, Gateshead. Five prizes of one 
guinea: Rev. H. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne; Miss Margaret 
Back, London; John B. Collins, Kidderminster; C. Eustace, 
Ilford; Fred T. Usher, St. Albans. Five prizes of half-guinea : 
Ed. Bramwell, Scarborough; W. G. Gibbs, Leicester; Miss 
Poppy Howey, Monkseaton; J. К. Hutchinson, Leamington; L. 
Selly-Parson, Harlesden. 

Class III. (instantaneous work): 181 prize, Soho Reflex and 
lens : J. Beaumont, Newcastle. 2nd prize, £5: C. J. A. Waters, 
Epsom. 3rd prize, £2: С. L. A. Blair, Paisley. Three prizes of 
one guinea: G. Bird, Bath; R. Dixey, Ipswich; H. Hall, 
London. Three prizes of half.guinea: Adolphe Abrahams, 
London; E. C. Carter, Romford ; W. G. Hill, Eaglescliffe. 

Class IV. (scientific) : rst prize, £10: Н. R. Hurry, London. 
2nd prize, £5: Н. E. Hillyer, Cowes. 3rd prize, Z2: John 
Bruce, Whitby. One аќ 215. : Herbert Saunders, Leeds. 
One at 10s. 6d. : W. H. Hayles, Cambridge. 
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“ ROSAMOND.” Ф 


Bv CAVENDISH MORTON. 


A Note on the picture winning first price in Marion's Prize Competition (reproduced on баре 534). 


O try to lay bare the emotional quality of one 
of my productions makes me realise what a 
vivisectionist might feel who had been com- 
pelled to experiment on one of his own pet dogs. 

Rosamond is an essay on the pleasure of reading. 
I have tried to convey the absorption, or rather the 
utter detachment, that the spirit experiences while en- 
gaged in the perusal of a book. 

In books it is the romantic quality that fuses the 
dull arrangement of facts, and makes them thrilling. 
With a desire to suggest this idea, І have chosen a dress 
from a romantic period, and to me the lady is ever 
reading ‘‘ The Romance of the Rose,” perhaps lines 
such as :— 

“ Herein the author's pen essays 
To show Courtesy the praise 


Deserves of all men; love she spreads 
Around her wheresoe'er she treads." 


The simple arrangement of crisp light is meant to 
convey the simple mental attitude of the subject; it is 
as though her soul is flooded by the refulgence of the 
poem. The lady herself thoroughly realised what I 
wanted to convey, and her sympathy made the taking 
of the photograph an intense pleasure. 
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I remember that I told her that sometimes before 
doing a portrait of a lady 1 would recite to myself, as 
a kind of prayer, Thomas William Parson's beautiful 
translation of Dante's sonnet : 


“ So gentle seems my lady, and so pure, 
When she greets any one, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 
And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 


** She never heeds, when people praise her worth,— 
Some in their speech, and many with a pen— 
But meekly moves, as if sent down to earth 
To show another miracle to теп! 


“ And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by,— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it,—that the soul's repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
Forth from her face that seems to whisper, ° Sigh!’ " 


Of the plate, which was Marion's P.S. (I need hardly 
add backed), I must say that it recorded a very difficult 
problem of light in a wonderful way. 


I also feel a debt of gratitude to the lens, a Ross- : 


Zeiss Protar, for its exquisite qualities. 


-——— 
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at some time seen а 
seriesof uniformly good tech- 
А nical slides, but was only 

impressed with here and there one amongst the many. 
Now why was it that these few pictures stood out as 
favourably noticeable among a series of slides with 
which little or no fault can be found? This is a question 
which must interest a large number of slide makers who 
have passed the beginner's stage and can make a good 
technical slide without much difficulty. 

) What Constitutes a Good Pictorial Slide? 

This is really the essence of the problem before us 
for the moment. Like many other questions, it is easier 
to ask than to answer, because there are many different 
answers possible, each of which contains some truth, 
but not the whole truth. It will therefore be advisable 
to consider some of these answers seriatim. 

The Question of Size. 

It seems almost superfluous to remind the reader 
that the projected slide or screen picture is of the 
nature of an enlargement when compared with the size 
of the negative. Yet the reminder is necessary, 
because some slide workers seem to think the slide as 
viewed in the hand, and not as seen on the screen, is the 
end of all things. notice this is very often the case 
with those who are short-sighted folk. 

This question of picture size is of far more importance 
than many of us realise. At first glance one is disposed 
to think that if the composition is good it ought to look 
all right any size; but painters know full well that this 
is not the case, although they cannot often say why they 
select a certain scale size for their pictures. In the 
case ef a picture for the wall, its probable distance from 
the spectator is one factor to be remembered. Thus, 
human figures put on the frieze of a large and lofty 
building must be °“ heroic,” i.e., larger than life-size, or 
they will look insignificant, whereas human figures are 
seldom, if ever, quite life-size in pictures destined to be 
on a level with the spectator and at no great distance 
from him. 

The lantern slide maker has to bear in mind that his 
pictures will probably be shown in a room of moderate 
size, and that some of his spectators may be only a 
few feet of the screen, while others are three or four 
times as far away. Не must therefore attempt some- 
what of a compromise by avoiding extremes. Тһе 
observant reader doubtless has noticed that as a rule it 
it better to be a little too far from than too near the 
screen. This gives us the hint that the tendency is to 
make the screen picture on too large a scale. 

An Example. 


Let us come down to simple figures. А landscape 
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mints om Lantern Slide Making. 


By Rev. Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
SPECIAL TO “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 
ROBABLY the reader negative is made on a quarter-plate with a lens of 5 
will remember having inches focal length. A 4 by 4 in. slide is made from this 


by contact. This is projected to give a 5 by 5 ft. picture, 
.е., a linear magnification of 15 diameters. То get the 
ground glass perspective effect we should view this at 
15 times the lens's focal length, or 61 ft. But, as a matter 
of fact, very few of us find it agreeable to view a quar- 
ter-plate print at less than 1o inches or more than 15 
inches from the eye if we wish to examine it in detail, 
while if we look at it for general pictorial effect, we may 
place it a couple of feet away. Thus the print viewed 
at IO to 15 inches corresponds to the projected slide 
seen at 12 to 18 feet away. For convenience of refer- 
ence we may call the impressions of this screen picture 
at б, 12 and 18 ft. A, B and C respectively. 

Now consider a second negative of the same land- 
scape, but this time a 10-inch-focus lens is used 
for the quarter-plate negative. This, of course, 
gives us a smaller view angle with the objects 
on a correspondingly larger scale. Again we make 
a contact slide and view the 5 by 5ft. picture at 
6, 12 and 18 feet as before. Calling these three view- 
ings of the screen picture D, E and F, we may profit- 
ably compare the results thus: A and D are both un- 
comfortable, from the fact that we are trying to view a 
5 by 5 picture at 6 ft. The eye angle of the picture is 
far too great at this proximity. В and E (at 12 feet) 
are both more agreeable as regards eye angle, but 
the perspective effect is at fault in B, while in E this 
feature seems far more satisfactory. Finally, compar- 
ing С and F, ¢.e., the effects seen at 18 ft. : it is pro- 


‘bable that in the case of C not only will the perspective 


look wrong, but also the picture is likely to have an 
over-crowded look, due to its wide picture angle seen at 
this distance. Very often one gets the idea of a lot 
of things having been moved up towards each other in 
such cases. This is more noticeably the case with 
architectural subjects, group and street scenes; but in 
the case of land or sea scape, with open, simple fore- 
ground, this is not nearly so likely to be observed. To 
sum up, then, we learn that, as a rule, a quarter-plate 
negative made with a 1o-inch lens will give us a better 
contact slide than a negative made with a s-inch lens, 
assuming, of course, that the full available size of the 
negative be used in both instances. 


The Practicel Inference. 
is that in many cases, when dealing with quarter-plate 
negatives made with a lens of (about) 5 inches focal 
length, there are two courses open to us. If the slides 
must be made by contact, then we can gain in effect by 
freely masking out the edges of the picture so as to get 
a smaller picture angle. If, however, we have the con- 
veniences for making our slides ‘‘ through the camera," 
we can reduce the picture angle by masking out on the 
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negative and then enlarging the selected part on the slide 
so as to occupy the whole or any part of the slide we 
may desire. It goes without saying that it may not 
always be desirable to avail oneself of this degree of 
enlarging the selected part. For example, the subject 
might include some ducks in a roadside puddle in the 
near foreground, and our selected part of the negative, 
say one inch square of the original negative, takes in 
these birds and only a small part of the surrounding 
features of the scene. Enlarging this one square inch 
to fill a 4 by 4 inch slide, and then projecting this to 
make a 5 by 5 ft. picture might very well show us ducks 
much larger than natural size, and invite ridicule. 
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ІМІТ! 

НЕ article іп a recent number of THE 
T. A. P. AND P. N. was indeed a pleasure 
to me. While my friend, H. Snowden Ward, 
takes me to task pretty severely, yet his criti- 
cism is based more on what he took out of 
my article than what I actually meant to 

ir convey. 

D In the PAotogram for October, 1904, there 
appears a short unsigned article оп “А 

Notable Scottish Exhibitor," in which the author—presumably 

H. S. W. himself—appreciates the work of John Hepburn very 

highly, and writes as follows on a Scottish school : — 

‘The Scots suffer, as all would-be pictorial photographers do, 
from the very universality of our art, which tends to make all run 
after the same fashions, yet some of their strong men have kept 
touches of what may develop into national characteristics, and 
some of the younger men show this strongly. 

“It will be good for them, and eventually for the craft, if they 
can establish a really Scottish School, even if it means lesser suc- 
cess for a while in London." The italics are nine. 

The above was written four years ago, and since then how far 
has the “Scottish School" grown? Our strong men, J. Craig 
Annan, William Crooke, and Arch. Cochrane, have their repu- 
tation so firmly established, and their individuality fixed in 
much a manner, that they perhaps would only encourage the 
younger men by special contributions. 

Than J. Craig Annan's “ Miss Janet ——" I cannot recall a 
finer character study of an elderly Scotswoman, while William 
Crooke's portraits of notable Scotsmen reach the high-water 
mark of excellence. 

It is the younger men who have yet to reach front rank, and 


whose individuality is not yet so firmly fixed, that I would . 


specially like to enlist in an effort to gradually build up a Scot- 
tish school. The progress made during the last four years is 
infinitesmal, but that there is a bent toward studies of that 
nature is undoubted. At all the Scottish salons typical studies 
of national character have been numerous and strong, and that 
there is a fairly large number of good workers who, once their 
sympathies were enlisted and turned strongly in this direction, 
would soon form the nucleus of a national school, I have no 
doubt whatever. 

Is the time not opportune, then, for an effort being made to 
further the progress of a “ Scottish School," the beginning of 
which was visible to an Englishman as long ago as 1904? 

That the Scots would form a school on the American pattern 
is unbelievable. I am surprised at some of my Scottish critics 
for ever thinking or saying so. 

That there is a certain amount of imitation, and following the 
lead of a strong man, I admit, but that a body of workers, such 
as ours, would ever be content to all run in a groove, like the 


Melbourne Camera Club (Dulwich).—Mr. Slater's demonstra- 
tion on “ Velox " paper having been postponed until the new 
year on account of the meeting-room being unavailable, the 
President was able to fill the evening of Thursday, November 
26, by ewhibiting a reflex camera of his own make. He was 
responsible for the metal work, in addition to the wooden body, 
and the only parts not of his production were the lens com- 
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It is a very dificult thing to say what is the size limit 
for an object on the screen. A cat shown double 
natural size does not look so absurd as a cow or 
horse double natural size, while a small animal like a 
mouse may be shown many times its actual size without 
looking absurd. Broadly speaking, it would seem that 
the smaller the object the larger it may be magnified 
without becoming absurd, yet to this there are excep- 
tions into which I cannot enter now. But perhaps 
enough has been said for the moment to set the worker 
off thinking about two verv important matters, viz., 
how much picture angle his slide should embrace, and 
how big the objects will appear on the screen. 
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American or German schools, I cannot Бе. 
lieve possible. Na! na! we are far too 
thrawn and self-opinionated for that. That 
way of founding a school does not count. 

'' The second way of founding a school is 


by the natural effect of common sympathies | 

and interests, a common enthusiasm and pur- yt 
pose. . . . . Up to the present many WS 
Scotsmen have been strong enough to 


win recognition by their individuality, by that something which 
separates them from other Scotsmen, just as it does from French, 
German, or American . . SO as to assimilate what is 
really national in the work of all Scotsmen, and so form a 
strong, sound body, in which uniformity allows of enormous 
diversity.” 

The above quotation from H. S. W.’s article expresses exactly 
what my idea on the subject really is, viz., by a combined effort, 
and with set purpose, to so stimulate and foster the efforts of our 
best workers o# national lines, that naturally and gradually a 
Scottish school will grow up, in which our best workers will 
each follow his own bent, expressing those subjects which 
specially appeal to him in his own way, keeping his individuality 
intact, giving it freer play than at present, if that is possible, 
only united by the common purpose of expressing in his own 
way, and as ably as in him lies, the grand characteristics of 
Scottish life and character, especially the stern, rugged Cal- 
vinistic type of individual who is rapidly passing away, and 
of which a generation hence there will be no trace, thanks to 
the mellowing, broadening effect of present-day thought, and 
the happier, gentler teaching of our religious instructors. 

Then, where is there a land of such infinitely varied moods 
as ours, from the “Caledonia stern and wild," of which Sir 
Walter sings, to the intensely peaceful and poetic landscapes 
of J. M. Whitehead with their feeling of brooding melancholy? 
Through what a gamut of changes its moods run! On hardly 
two days in a whole twelvemonth will you find the same spot 
under exactly the same conditions of light and shade; and espe- 
cially for those who live beside or amongst her mountains the 
effort to adequately portray the grand yet subtle effects that 
chase each other continually across and along their broad 
shoulders is exasperatingly difficult, nay, usually hopeless. 

In the Secretary's Letter for December the idea of a “ Scots 
Postal Club " to form the nucleus of such a movement is put for- 
ward, and I hope it will be heartily taken up. 

That there is a need for and a groping after some such impetus 
to Scottish pictorial photography is shown by the interest taken 
in, and the opinions expressed by, the various critics of my 
former article in the Secretary's Letter. 

The views set forth, while strongly held, are not dogmatic, 
and will be willingly yielded in favour of something better. 

. D. B. 
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ponents. The chief advantage of the camera was the novel 
method of altering the width of the slit governing the shutter 
speeds, by the simple turning of a knob from outside, which 
speeds were shown by an indicator. On December то Mr. Visick 
will occupy part of the evening with lantern slides of “ Miners 
and their Work," the series being an excellent example of varia- 
tion in masking. 
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2 ( 7 HOW THE PHOTOGRAPHER CAN HELP. 


A SEASONABL 

r HERE is a way in which 

21. the amateur photo- 

| ye grapher can help other 

1 people this winter. It 
7// 


is in the provision of recreation 
and amusement for those whose 
lives are generally dull and un- 
interesting. There are number- 
less institutions and agencies at work amongst the poor, 
whose busy season has now begun, and who are often 
at their wits' end to provide 
a suitable form of entertain- 
ment to enliven their weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly mect- 
ings. 

How delighted the secretary 
of one of these socicties would 
be to hear of a photographer 
who could show a set of slides 
some evening, and introduce a 
little talk about each. ‘‘ But 
I haven't any slides," I hear 
someone say. Well, you have 
negatives, make slides from 
them; there is very little 
trouble involved in the process, 
especially for those whose 
negatives are of quarter-plate 
or a smaller size; it is just like 
making gaslight prints when 
the “© slow contact ” slides are 

` used. 

To those who are alwavs 
“ on the таКе,” to use a vul- 
garism, and who expect to be 
getting money out of their 
photography at every turn, it 
may come as a shock to be 
asked to do something for 
which no fees are paid. 

Never mind, it will do them 
all the good in the world to be 
unselfish for once, and to give 
time and trouble with the sole 
object of making others happv. 
I have not much sympathy with 
the man who never takes a 
negative without saying to him- 
self, “ Will this sell?" If he 
cannot take it for its own sake, 
at least let him reflect, ** Will 
this please? ” 

"But it's such a lot of 
trouble," says another; per- 
haps it may be, but haven't our 
poorer friends a right to claim 
a small share of the good 
things that our camera brings 
to us? If we have enjoyed a 
holiday, and have secured, sav, 
fifty negatives from it, it is 
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PRACTISING FOR THE 25TH. 
Awaraea а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


By C. A. PILSON. 


only fair to project the best of the pictures on a 
screen for the benefit of those who never have a 
holiday. 

_The pleasure that a little exhibition of this sort 
gives is ample reward in itself, but more than this, we 
have a great stimulus to a branch of our hobby that 
might otherwise flag or be neglected altogether, and it 
is wonderful the enjoyment and interest that we derive 
from our work when we have an object in view such as 
the above, and know we are giving pleasure to others. 
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By W. E. Cork. 
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This winter more than ever we shall be asked to 
contribute to all sorts of relief measures. What a wel- 
come change from the worn-out '' sale of work ’’ and 
the hackncyed “ bazaar '' would a choice show of slides 
be! One very well-known photographer has shown 
slides of his tours abroad for charity, and his example 
might well be followed Бу more men who have pictures 
of home or foreign subjects that are likelv to prove 
Interesting. 

If there is any hesitancy about taking a large room 
and inviting the public, begin more humbly and ask only 
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GOOD deal 
written from time to 
time 


has heen 
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confessed 


on the photo- 


graphy snow scenes, | 1 
that 
easily 
of the good snov- 

scene negative consists in a certain 77 rich thin- 

ness." То put the thing bluntly —get density, 
and you are done for. The snow clogs up and prints as 
dead, detail-less white paper—than which nothing could 
be more unlike the original. With thinness, on the other 
hand, you can print out the fine gradations in the snow 
while retaining the detail of the shadows. 

It is questionable whether a strictly true scale of tones 
is ever obtained in any photograph : certainly there are 
enormous odds against obtaining it In a snow-scene 
photograph. То render the glare and glitter of snow 
with sunshinc on it, simultaneouslv with the dark tones 
of, say, tree trunks in shade, is literallv impossible. 
But proper procedure gets nearer attaining the impos- 
sible than does incorrect procedure. Hence, though wc 
are fighting a losing battle, advice as to how to fight 
that battle is not illegitimate. There are varying 
degrees of defeat. 

Snow looks most tempting when the sun shines on it 
and picks out its diamond facets, and marks, with 
curved shadows, the billows of the drifts. But in this 
condition it is not necessarily easier to photograph than 
when the sky is overclouded. Given certain types of 
landscape, the reverse 1s the case. Go into the woods 
on a day of sunshine and snow, and the contrasts you 
have to register are nearly hopeless. You remedy them 
by a full exposure, an isochromatic screen, and all the 
rest of it; but these are remedies, not cures. The final 
effect may be beautiful, but if vou are a conscientious 
student of nature, I think you will admit that vour print 
fails as a direct transcript, however finely it may suc- 
ceed °“ artistically.” On an open hillside, however, 
with no very dark objects visible, the sunshiny snow 
may fairly be rendered by simply sticking to a high 
scale of tones—you aim merely to catch the scale 
of tones between white and a light grey, as, for 
example, Cadby does, in those delicate photographs of 
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Photography of Snow. 
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friends. А delightful little exhibition can be arranged 
in a drawing-room, and such a plan is an excellent one 
for ‘‘ breaking the ісе,” and getting accustomed to the 
work of a lantern lecturer. With the aid of the admir- 
able series of articles on this work recently appearing in 
the ‘А. P. ачр P. N.," there should be no difficulty in 
making a good start. | 
In апу case, therefore, the amateur who possesses 
sets of slides, or is able to make a set from his holiday 
negatives, should not begrudge their loan to апу deserv- 
ing institution in his localitv for charitable purposes. 
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By WARD MUIR. 
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his which an old-fashioned critic once gracefully de 
scribed as ** pallid trifles. ”’ ч 
But given that vour landscape is an ordinary one, with 
a scale of tones from skv-bright to nearly coal-black, 
vou will be happier on a cloudy day, when the snow is 
nd unflecked by shadows, and when its light i5 
diffused into the dark pal hes of vour subject. Even 


on a suniess dav, vour snow will have detail, of a sort; 
in England, indeed, where snow soon melts and the 
herbage pokes through, it mav have more detail than 
vou would desire. The old, stale adage that “ mere 
white paper isn't snow " is, however, a half-truth. 
Locailv, mere white paper is snow, just as, locally, mere 
white paper is skv. lake a photograph with a cumulus 
cloud in it, for example : the lit-up outline of that cloud 
Is white paper, and is a fair and honest representation 
of its portion of the subject. The unlit under-side of 
the cloud is greved paper, and thus with the white paper 
and the greyed paper we represent the cloud. But sup 
pose the whole expanse of the sky in the print were 
white paper, no cloud would be represented; and N 
should justly sav, “ mere white paper isn't sky." Ihe 
accent lies, then, on the ** mere.” 

So with a representation of snow. Suppose ever! 
particle of snow visible in vour print is represented by 
white paper, and white paper only, then, if your photo 
graph claims to be realistic, it is wrong : ‘‘ mere white 
paper isn't snow.’ There must be tint as well 25 
white; and it is on the tint that you must rely to em- 
phasise the white and point to its presence; just as 
the cumulus cloud vou relied on the grey under-side 10 
emphasise the lit-up upper side which was rendered һу 
white paper. Іп short, to test vour snow picture with 
due severity, vou must imagine all the trees and what 
not—all the solid objects and blacks—subtracted from 1^ 
nothing but the snow remaining. Suppose this mirac! 
performed, would there be anything on the piece of 
paper at all? Would there be any sketchy 816% 
representing snow detail, or would the print be “ white 
paper "? If, with all the blacks and shadows remove 
your print would still be recognisable as snow, then 
your snow is not © mere white paper °: it is snow i 
dered bv white paper and rcalised by the eye because 0 
the neighbouring patches of not-white paper. 
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By WARD Muir. 
RD. 
SNOW IN THE GRGHA See article ол opposite page. 
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THE ORPHAN. 


Awardea Fourth Prise in Marion's Prize С cinpetition. 
(See 7 age 540.) 
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Conducted Бу: 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 


Scientific men of ancient times appear to have pos- 
sessed remarkably little exact knowledge regarding the 
nature of colour, but it is interesting to note that 
Lucretius quite recognised that colour is not a property 
of matter, but rather a function of the light which 
impinges on the matter, and Newton's analysis of white 
light may be regarded as the first notable step in build- 
ing our modern knowledge of chromatics. After New- 
ton came many workers, whose labours were so indus- 
triously collated and chronicled by Goethe : but Goethe's 
work is notable by the fact that he gives us the first 
account of experiments in colour photography. A solar 
spectrum was projected upon paper prepared with 
moist silver chloride, and some approximation to a 
heliochrome of the spectrum was the result. Goethe, 
in his °“ Farbenlehre," does not make it quite clear 
whether these early experiments in colour photography 
are due to himself or to Seebeck; but a comparison of 
the various mentions of this work may reasonably lead 
to the belief that Goethe made the first experiments and 
then asked Seebeck to continue them. 

In the Gcethe-Seebeck experiments we have the germ 
of the various methods of direct heliochromy on silver 
chloride, and these methods may perhaps be regarded 
as the ancestors of the interference method of Lipp- 
mann; but up to the present time the direct or one-plate 
methods of colour photography have scarcely entered 
upon the practically useful stage, while the three-plate 
methods or three-colour methods, originated by Louis 
Ducos Du Hauron in or about 1861, are now almost a 
part of the daily photographic life, and they appear not 
unlikely to soon be made available for the daily illus- 
trated newspapers. То prevent misunderstanding we 
may state that for our present purpose we class the 
Lumiére process not among the direct methods, but 
among the three-colour or three-plate methods, the sur- 
face being divided into three areas, each of which is 
equivalent to one plate of the ordinary triad. 

Although Ducos du Hauron gave us the three-colour 
method nearly half a century ago, the industrial possi- 
bilities of the method, and the advantages of combining 
it with rapid methods of printing, were hardly realised 
until 1893, when the Imperial State Paper Office of St. 
Petersburg produced some remarkably successful 
examples of three-colour collotype. 

Since that time there has been steady progress as 
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regards the technics of three-colour heliochromy, and 
the introduction of the Lumiére method about a year 
and a-half ago marks a stage at which most of the 
old obstacles to the production of newspaper illustra- 
tions of current events in heliochrome have been re- 
moved. Current events which do not involve the 
representation of objects in rapid motion can now be 
depicted on a triad of plates in a camera giving simul- 
taneous exposure, or, perhaps better still, the Lumiére 
plate may be used to produce a single original, which 
then, taken to the photographic department of the 
newspaper, can be re-photographed so as to yield the 
impressions for the three blocks that are printed in suc- 
cession on the paper, in red, blue and yellow: these 
colours yielding by combination a reconstitution of the 
original colours of the scene, and with such a degree 
of approxmation to the truth as is calculated to satisfy 
even critical persons. Before us as we write is the 
issue of the Paris journal L'Illustration, of date June 15, 
1907, and four reproductions of Lumiére heliochromes 
are issued with this number. Опе of these is a print 
8} inches by 6 inches, which shows a party of Егепсһ 
soldiers assembled on the Place de la République, and 
the rendering of colours and tones is highly satisfactory, 
or such as would do credit to an artist painter. 

The present short summary as to the progress of 
heliochromy since the year 1810 owes its origin to the 
appearance of a weekly newspaper that includes coloured 
illustrations, this being the Illustrated Weekly Budget, 
published by Messrs. James Henderson and Sons, and 
without saying anything calculated to deprectate the 
merits of the new publication, we cannot but think that 
something much better might have been produced had 
three-colour photography been pressed іп)о service. 
Although the impression and register are excellent in 
relation to the class of work, the plotting out of the 
colours is crude. 

Those who look back and examine the colour illus- 
trations in the Million, a weekly paper printed in colours 
sixteen years ago, the colour prints issued with the show 
number of the New York Herald that was issued on 
March 31, 1895, and also the wonderfully exact and 
intricate work produced by means of the Orloff machine, 
will perhaps realise that the appliances of the printing 
office are now so far elaborated that more use should 
be made of the facilities afforded by photography. 


— — — — Atte — — — 
PHOTO-CHEMICAL OXIDATION OF HYDRIODIC ACID. 


Those who have occasion to use hydriodic acid have expe- 
rienoed the tendency of this compound to undergo a change,which 
ends in the whole of the hydrogen being oxidised, and nothing 
being left in the bottle but water and iodine. The reaction, 
which has been studied by Plotnikoff, appears to depend partly 


on the action of light, and this investigator has measured the 
proportion of the reaction which takes place in darkness, and in 
the Journal of the Chemical Society he gives а highly-complex 
тыш which expresses the ratio for varying intensities of 
light. 
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of other readers. 


) . 
Query.—In making enlargements, I cannot get any density or 


contrast, and the whites always seem fogged. Сап you tell me 
how to get over this trouble ? C. MasoN (Swansea). 


Reply.—The amount of contrast obtained in an 
enlargement will depend on several factors, notably the 
character of the negative. It is quite impossible to get 
a good enlargement from every negative, and much 
control is possible in the exposure and development. 
The sort of negative to give the best results with the 
least trouble in enlarging is one which is moderately 
dense and of moderate contrasts, but it is important 
that it should be '' bright " and free from fog. Тһе 
contrast in the enlarged pictures depends to a great 
extent on the stop used in the objective of the enlarger, 
and on the class of paper selected. Some makes of 
bromide paper will give much more vigour and contrast 
than others. Тһе qualitv of the light is also of some 
consequence, as, within certain limits, the weaker the 
light the longer the necessary exposure, the more vigour 
in the enlargement. 


Where the negative is dense and hard, an open stop, 
F/8 for example, should be used in the objective, but 
where you want vigour in the print from a not so 
vigorous negative, stop down to F/16, or even less, 
giving proportionately longer exposure. Develop with 
strong developer, say metol-hydroquinone, and use a 
little extra ten-per-cent. bromide of potassium solution 
—about three or four drops to the ounce of developer. 
Carry development well on, and examine the print by 
holding it up to the dark-room lamp and looking 
through it before deciding on its density. 

You say that the whites are fogged in your enlarge- 
ments. . This is most probably due to too much stray 
light coming from your lantern and invading the room. 
A little reflected light will not do any harm, but great 
care should be taken to prevent any appreciable amount 
of it escaping from the lantern. Another reason for fog 
is over-development, as any bromide paper will veil or 
fog over ûf left too long in the developer. А little extra 
bromide in the solution will help to prevent it, but you 
may then get too harsh contrasts and greenish-black 
prints. If,also, thebromide paper used is larger than the 
negative, so that there is a white '' border ’’ beyond the 
image during exposure, this may reflect quite sufficient 
light to entirely fog the picture, especially where a very 
white light is used. Тһе room in which you work 
should be well lighted with canary-vellow illumination, 
but care must be taken to get rid of all extraneous white 
light. (See also reply to A. Е., p. 853.) 


Query.—I exposed five plates on a landscape—results are 
no good, although I gave each a different exposure. I followed 
the advice usually given, namely, “ focus the principal object," 
which, in this case, was in the foreground. I got the fore- 
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THE BEGINNER AND HIS 
EST TROUBLES. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries th 4t 

reach us from beginners. 

est, and are replied to here for the benefit of other beginners. 

hope to be of assistance not only to our correspondents, but to a considerable number 

Beginners who desire queries dealt with on this page should state 
their difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than one question at a time. 


These are selected for their general or topical 
In this way we 


ground all right, but the picture is a failure, because the middie 
and distant objects are пої printable at all. These 
were a quarter to half a mile from the principal object in fore- 
ground. І should be pleased if you will answer the following 
questions :—(1) Did I make a mistake in focussing the fore- 
ground? (2) Would it have been better if I had used my swing 
back (although 1 did not want the distance to be as sharp as the 
foreground)? (3) Could you give me a formula for a simple 
retouching medium? A. K. (Bramley). 


Reply.—Unfortunately you do not say why the dis- 
tant part is unprintable. Perhaps it may be that the 
distant part is so much out of focus that its features 
are unrecognisable, or perhaps you mean that the dis- 
tant part is so dense that sufficient light has not pene- 
trated this part by the time the foreground is sufficiently 
printed? 

If the principal interest was in the foreground, vou 
were quite right in focussing for this part, but as the 
middle and extreme distance parts were of pictorial im- 
portance they should also receive careful attention. 
This does not mean that the distance should be as sharp 
as the foreground, but it should not be so much less 
sharp that one's attention is forced to notice the differ- 
ence of definition. Hence comes in the need for a dis- 
criminating selection of stop, so that while the fore- 
ground was sufficiently sharp, there was at the same 
time a gradual falling off in sharpness as the eye passes 
from the near to the more distant parts. 

If the foreground was quite near, this would require 
a smaller stop than if the foreground was somewhat 
farther away. 

(2) The use of a swing back is not generally to be 
advised for the purpose you suggest in a case like 
the one you mention. To explain the reason for this 
would take us a little beyond our subject at the present 
time. Supposing, for a moment, that the non-printing 
of the distance is not due to a matter of definition, but 
to excessive density of the negative, this would suggest 
that the foreground was somewhat dark and near, while 
the distance was well lighted. If then the exposure had 
been purposely given on generous lines for this fore- 
ground, then it is quite likely that the light distance was 
over-exposed, and possibly detail lost by the effect of 
halation. Or perhaps you gave a moderate exposure, 
but prolonged development, with the idea of getting 
good printing detail in the shadows, forgetting that all 
the time the density was being piled up in the light dis- 
tance. Thus you will now see that the non-printing of 
the distance may be interpreted as (in absence of 
definite information) to mean two different things, and 
that in either case it may arise from a variety of con- 
tributorv causes. 

(3) You can make a retouching medium by dissolving 
50 to бо grains of (powdered) resin in a couple of ounces 
of turpentine. 
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70 the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—With what conscious pride a few pictorialists have 
glowed during the last few days—in short, since the issue of 
THE А.Р. AND Р.М. of November то, wherein “ An Exhibitor ” 
defended the gentle art of '' pot-hunting." Indeed, one's first 
impression after perusing that most interesting article must be 
that the photographic worker who is so ungenerously described 
as a “© pot-hunter ” is а benefactor to his kind. 

First impressions, however, are not always correct, and I 
venture to think that a little consideration will show the hollow- 
ness of the arguments advanced by “ An Exhibitor.” 

I have been challenged to give instances of a “ one best ” pic- 
ture which has carried all before it for a considerable period. 
This is, of course, delicate ground, but I seem to have a dim 
recollection of a print entitled “ The Crack of Doom ” (or some- 
thing very much like it) having a fairly long innings, whilst 
“ Hitchen's Masterpiece " is still to be met with in this year 
of grace 1908, and, as the poets have it, '' there are others.” 

“ An Exhibitor " ridicules my suggestion that a print which 
has secured two first awards be debarred from all but 
champion classes, whilst that which has received a champion 
&ward should be ineligible for further competitive exhibition. 

Yet having ridiculed the suggestion, he goes on to assert that 
** they (exhibition organisers) also want the work of the men who 
are coming to the front." With that I entirely agree, for it is 
the point I am striving to make, but how is a man to get to the 
front if the chief places are occupied by those who, to use a 
phrase with regard to which no one can take exception, have estab- 
lished reputations as pictorial workers? 

It is idle to suggest that a worker repeatedly exhibits cne 
particular print with the object of establishing his reputation. 
That end is obtained, so far as that special work is concerned, 


immediately the judge has medalled it for the first place; little - 


further honour is gained by receiving an award of the same 
merit, whereas if that print were only eligible for the champion 
class, further glory would be achieved if it scored in company 
of the highest merit. 


scores time after time to the discouragement of other workers— 
the men who are striving to arrive. 

The workers of established reputation have '*arrived," and 
therefore do not need that helping hand to success given by an 
award, but the future of pictorial photography rests with those 
who are vet to make their name, and they should, therefore, re- 
ceive every consideration. 

What consideration is possible at present? None at all. The 
awards allotted to the classes must go to the best pictures—which 
all too often means those which have earned many medals for 
their producers. 

That some men stand head and shoulders above their competi- 
tors is generally acknowledged, and too much of their work cannot 
be seen. Nor is there any reason why it should not be 
entered in the competitive classes, providing that it is not the 
same production. 

Exhibitions, I take it, are not organised for this or that 
worker to enhance his reputation, as “ An Exhibitor " would 
have us believe, but to encourage photographic art as a whole. 

The champion class (under the suggested regulations) and 
the invitation section would set the standard of pictorial work, 
whilst the open classes would be stepping-stones to that goal. 

It is conceivable that a picture which would score ad in finitum 
in classed work would never be medalled in the champion 
section, and if this theory is admitted it must be an argument in 
favour of my contention. 

Surely in the 3oo odd photographic societies of the United 
Kingdom—to say nothing of the unattached workers—there must 
be scores of men who need but the commendatory award to urge 
them higher in the pictorial world. At present, perhaps, their 
work just falls short of a “ pot-hunter's"' best picture, and, 
discouraged by the frequency with which their names are omitted 
from award lists, a budding Mortimer or Hinton is lost to the 
world of art. 

That this should be possible we all must regret, and therefore 
I do urge upon all organisers of exhibitions to take concerted 
action with a view to attain that end for which all are striving— 


Under present conditions that work may repeatedly be the improvement and advancement of photographic art.— Yours, 
entered іп the ordinary classes, where by its admitted merit it etc., FRED. W. MEMORY. 
OE 


A SOCIETY FOR NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—With regard to Mr. Blake’s letter in THE A. P. AND 
P. М. of December 1, 1908, re “А Society for Night Photo- 
graphers," I would like to suggest a means of meeting the 
proposal by the formation of a “ Night Photography Section ” 
in connection with the Cripplegate Photographic Society. 

Several of our members are interested in this particular branch 
of photography, and in view of pictorial possibilities in this 
direction, I have not the slightest doubt that a very strong sec- 
tion could be brought together, when an exchange of views 
and methods of working would help to advance “а new field 
for pictorial effect of which little is known and little used.” 


As you probably know, our headquarters are at Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., and are easily accessible from the 
West End and all parts of London by motor ’bus or tube. Our 
meetings are held in the small lecture hall, and we have an 
excellently equipped dark.room at our disposal once a week, on 
Monday evenings. 

Although I have not submitted this matter to the committee 
of the C. P. S., I ат sure they would welcome the idea of extend- 
ing the art of photography іп алу direction, and render every 
assistance at their disposal.— Yours faithfully, 

Н. S. Сомікс, Hon. Sec., C. P. S. 


Sunderland and Photography.— The members of the two 
Sunderland photographic societies merit congratulation on hav- 
ing secured an exhibition of their pictorial works in the Public 
Art Gallery of the town. It was opened a week ago, and 


will remain open until the end of December. Nearly 
200 pictures out of about 260 submitted passed the test 
of the Selection Committee, and the result is a show 


creditable alike to photography and to the local exponents 
of the camera art. Among the leading exhibitors are such 
successful workers as Harry Lindoe, Bertram Jackson, Charles 
T. Cothay, Octavius C. Wilmot, T. Walton, W. Milburn, J. 
Walton, Н. Bradwell, and A. Peddie. We may add that 
the pictures are well hung, and although the Selection Com- 
mittee treated two or three workers, as they think, unkindly, 
the general impression is that they have produced an interesting 
and, at the same time, a successful exhibition, from the pictorial 
point of view. 
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The Glasgow Southern Photographic Association are holding 
their eighth annual open exhibition in their club rooms, from 
January 19 to 3o, 1909. Entries close on December 3o. Archd. 
Cochrane and J. E. Christie, the well-known painter, have 
been secured as judges. Successful as their previous exhibitions 
have been, they are looking forward to an even more successful 
one this season. А special class has been arranged for colour 
photography, transparencies, prints, and lantern slides. Exhi- 
bitors at the Scottish Salon can have their pictures forwarded to 
the Southern’s exhibition free of charge. The hon. sec., Robt. 
Lindsay, 189, Allison Street, will be pleased to forward a 
prospectus on receipt of a postcard. 


Second-hand Apparatus.—The City Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, E.C., will be pleased to send copies of their new 
lists to any of our readers applying for same. A speciality is made 
of enlargers, both new and second-hand, and exchanging of old 
apparatus and supplying new goods on deferred payment terms. 
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Closing Date for Union Lantern Slides.—The importance of the 
Yorkshire Union 1909 set of lantern slides, and that the usual 
high standard of qualitv be maintained, even if not improved 
upon, is sufficient excuse for again referring to the subject this 
week, coupled with the fact that I am in receipt of an urgent 
appeal frcm the lantern slide secretary, W. H. Houghton, who 
has definitely fixed Tuesday, December 22 next, as the last day 
on which the slides should reach him. Не says the set will 
consist of about 130 slides, and is arranged to circulate through 
the Yorkshire Societies between January and March. Mer. 
Houghton points out that the success of the slide set is greatly 
dependent on the kindly co-operation of slide makers, and he 
specially desires that the sympathy and interest of new members 
be enlisted, whilst at the same time he again asks for the support 
of the older members. Will new and old members back him 
up by each sending him some of their best work? The slides 
rejected by the jury of selection will be returned early in 
January, and those selected, in April next. 

Poetry and Photography.—Percy Lund, lecturing to the Brad- 
ford Photographic Society a week ago, reminded the members 
that when they had mastered exposure, become satisfied with their 
pet developer, and tried every known printing process, there 
was still a much more interesting and better side of photography, 
viz., the study of nature. If amateurs would only read Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Byron, and kindred poets, they would find they 
had a great field open for pictorial work in illustrating many 
of the quotations therein. The preceding is only one point of 
interest extracted from Mr. Lund's valuable lecture on “ Nature 
Poets and Nature Pictures," which he illustrated with a half 
hundred exceptionally interesting pictures. 

The Last Word оп Holland.—I.eeds Loiners may truly remark 
that the last word has been said on Holland, at all events, for a 
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INCE my last contribution of Midland Notes the Federation 

of our local societies has established a record—with one 
Scotch exception—in the matter of compiling a complete com- 
pendium of most useful information for the delectation of Mid- 
land photographers. Its title is “ Year Book and Gazetteer,”’ 
and the first copy lies at my hand while I write. 

It is essentially а pocket-book, measuring only five inches by 
four, but its small size is in inverse ratio to the amount of useful 
information contained between its covers. 

Besides comprising a list of the federated societies and their 
officers, the handy little volume is one mass of matters of refer- 
ence that every one who carries а camera should possess. There 
is hardly a Midland vicinity in which there 15 anything worthy 
of the photographer's attention that is not fully discussed in its 
pages, and but a brief perusal is necessary before one feels that 
it is a guide that one mus! possess. Its price—sixpence—places 
it within the reach of all, and the book should appeal not only 
to camera carriers, but to Midland tourists in general. 
it 

Notice has been issued by the Aston Manor Society that, for 
the next exhibition, at least, there will be ‘‘ no awards of any 
kind ” offered for competition among exhibitors. 

The previous shows have been confined * to members only,” 
that is, in the matter of exhibits, and another move is to be 
made in the direction that the public will be admitted free. We 
anticipate a most successful exhibition, as only those who are 
morally interested will endeavour to Бе represented upon the 
walls of the society. 


—SE ыз 

At the annual conver-azione of the Birmingham Natural His- 
{огу and Philosophical Society, recently held at Queen's Col- 
lege, the photographer's art was much en evidence. 1 think it 
тау be said that the exhibition—by means of the electric lantern 
—of a series of autcchrome pictures covering the whole field of 
photography from photomicrographs to mountain and landscape, 
was among the finest of any individual collection yet seen, and 
Mr. Partridge is to be congratulated upon his work in this 
direction. 

Another striking phase was in the domain of stereoscopic radio- 
graphy, and excellent indeed were the exhibits by our Mid. 
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By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
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long ** TIME." 
" Holland and the Hollander ” at the “ Photographic,” a week 
later Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., brought his "Dutch Places 


First we have J. W. Wright, a fortnight ago, with 
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and People” to the Camera Club, and now Thos. Е. Green, 
F.R.G.S., electrifies his audience at the “ Photographic ” with 
260 slides on the “ Dead Cities of Holland," and added another 
laurel to his wreath (vide Press report), which by now must be 
growing to enormous proportions. Mr. Green's subject was 
entirely fresh under his treatment, as he seems to make a great 
point of finding out and giving the historical account of, cr 
reason for the adoption of the quaint mannerisms and customs 
of the Dutch people. The Dutch proverb, ' God gave us the 
sea, and we have made the land," aptly describes how many 
large cities were built on piles. Thousands of trees were driven 
into the sand, and with layers of mud spread on the foundaticn 
of piles, hardened by the action of the sun, thus become land. 
So canals are formed, and the country is growing bigger vear bv 
year, and as some evidence of this, Mr. Green stated that three 
million acres had been added to the country since 1833. 


A Novel Club Syliabus.—'' Better late than never ” is possibly 
the proverbial belief of H. Rawcliffe, the hon. secretary 01 
Broomfield Photographic Society (Golcar), who has just for- 
warded me his society's winter syllabus of lectures, and though 
somewhat late, it has the distinctive merit of being original. 
Mr. Rawcliffe, or some other ingenious member of the club, has 
extracted from a photographic journal the design of a page 
heading, which he has pasted on to a sheet of white cardboard, 
and filled in the particulars of the lectures and demonstrations, 
апа in the centre mounted a fine flower study. He appears 10 
have then copied the whole design in his camera, reducing it to 
postcards, and a halfpenny stamp from the post office does the 
rest. 
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MIDLAND NOTES. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


land martyr-hero, J. Hall.Edwards, L.R.C.P., and his co 
worker Dr. Emyrs Jones. 

The interest indicated by the close study of one of the stereo. 
prints—of the knee region ef the leg—by the scientifically 1n- 
clined audience, showed how highly popular the exhibits of these 
two experts were, to al] who were present. 

An exceedingly interesting lecture, entitled “' Canals, 
Carillons, and Coifs," was delivered before a large audience 
of the Birmingham Photographic Society at the end of the last 
month, by C. B. Howdill, of Leeds. Rarely have we been more 
interested in the story of Holland than we were on this occasion, 
and the personal charm of manner and style of delivery should 
commend itself to all who desire a most interestingly racy public 


lecture. ; 

The above was in connection with that most laudable move 
ment, уіг., ап interfederation visit, thus linking the Yorkshire 
and Midland Federations in the matter of exchange of lectures 

December 8 should be booked by all who wish to see our 


and lecturers. e TONES 
Wolverhampton friend, J. Gale (who is past master in pigment 
printing), give his demonstration on “ Bromoil " at the B. Р. > 

The Bourneville and District Photographic Society are hold- 
ing their exhibition in the Ruskin Hall, Bourneville, on Satur 
dav, December 12, 1908. 

To all naturalists in the district we strongly commend tbe 
lecture upon ** Natural History with a Camera,” by R. Hancock, 
who will show the power of photography as a delineator o! 
nature's moods. Тһе slides are unique, both as regards subject 
and quality, so that visitors to the said exhibition are in for 
a double treat on the date named. 

و 

We are pleased to record the eulogiums which have reached 
us anent the lecture given before the Wretham Road Lecture 
Guild by Philip Whitehouse, the President of the Handsworth 


Photographic Society. But then P. W. does all things suc 
cessfully. 
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R. W. BICKERTON, F.Z.S., whose bird studies in Hert. 

fordshire found an appreciative audience at the Royal 
Photographic Society a few months ago, showed a further series 
at the last lantern meeting, representing the trophies of his 
last season’s work—on odd half-holidays during May and June— 
by the waterside and in the woodlands and on the hills of what 
is generally believed to be one of the most prosaic of the home 
counties. Mr. Bickerton’s methods were fully described in our 
report of his last lecture. The chief article in his equipment 
is boundless patience, and he waits for hours in circumscribed 
and uncomfortable positions—in a rough hut or among a pile 
of crates—until the unsuspecting birds are busily adjusting their 
family differences or taking their gymnastic exercise. Mr. 
Bickerton takes with him on his photographic expeditions twelve 
double dark slides, so that he is equipped for twenty-four half- 
plate pictures, and is able to make not one picture, but a fairly 
frequent series, illustrating the movements of a single bird. It 
was suggested that the new “ Kinora ” camera will be of special 
value to the bird photographer in illustrating the motions of 
birds when posing for or after flight. 

The young cuckoo, fat and stolid in its adopted nest, is one 
of the easiest of young birds to photograph. Mr. Bickerton 
was able to give it ten seconds’ exposure late one day after 
sunset. The resulting picture showed distinctly not only the 
“ white spot," but also the iris, and even the pupil of the bird’s 
eye. The young cuckoo is most frequently found in the nests 
of the hedge-sparrow, the robin, and the reed-warbler, and some- 
what less frequently in those of the meadow-pipit and the garden- 


WILD BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY NEAR LONDON. 


warbler. The darkness of the woods is a source of great incon- 
venience to the bird photographer, and it was only by cutting 
away a portion of the bark of a tree, as well as some of the 
branches above, and waiting for the vagrant sunlight, that Mr. 
Bickerton was able to get his excellent series of the tree-creeper 
and its nest. Of other birds he produced records of the baby 
snipe in its home in the damp meadow, the blackbird nesting in 
a tuft of grass, the coot with its strangely-built gangway lead. 
ing from the water to its nest, and the owl.like stone curlew 
with its eggs on bits of broken chalk. 

Mr. Bickerton has also gone further afield, and secured the 
first photographs ever taken of the roseate tern. This bird is 
very rarely found in these islands, and its breeding-places аге 
few. It owes its name to the blush on its breast, and it possesses 
also remarkably long tail feathers. In order to “ capture ” this 
bird, a lonely week had to be passed in a lighthouse on a small 
island. In order to locate the exact home of the bird, Mr. 
Bickerton lay on the cliffs and listened for its distinct harsh 
call or cry. Then he set himself to associate the cry with the 
bird that produced it, watched where the bird settled, and 
ultimately found eight rough nests, each containing a single 
egg. The comedies of bird life were excellently brought out in 
Mr. Bickerton's studies. One set of slides showed the feeding 
of the young tern, and another illustrated an amusing interlude, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Tern proved that they possessed almost 
human characteristics. The photographs of the progress of a 
little drama, with a rabbit—as they say in the Law Courts— 
** intervening," excited a great deal of laughter. 


— — oi 
AN EXCEPTIONAL GASLIGHT PAPER AND A SPECIAL OFFER. 


WF are constantly in receipt of enquiries from both amateur 
and professional photographers who are using a con- 
siderable quantity of gaslight paper, and who experience that 
bugbear of the process, °“ stress " marks. These marks, in the 
form of fine hair-lines and curious streaks, make themselves 
evident more particularly in those portions of the print where 
their presence is most noticeable, and where they are least de- 
sired, ¢.¢., in the whites and оп the margins. Various causes 
have been attributed for these unsightly markings, which must 
be familiar to every user of gaslight papers, and various reme- 
dies have been prescribed, such as rubbing the dry print with 
methylated spirit, or using a clearing solution or reducer. 
These serve their purpose so far as they may be regarded as 
makeshifts, but it has remained for the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., of the Criterion Works, Stechford, to produce a 
gaslight paper of exceptional quality, in which this defect is 
entirely obviated. The company has recognised that prevention 
is better than cure, and the “ Nonstress " Celerio gaslight paper 
that they have just put on the market possesses a specially 
hardened surface, on which it is practically impossible to obtain 
abrasion marks, or the so-called electrical markings that obtain 
with so many gaslight papers. 

We have experimented with the “ Nonstress ” gaslight paper, 
and find it of excellent manufacture, the surface having a 


peculiar porcelain gloss that is very characteristic. It is ex- 
tremely easy to work, normal exposures giving prints of great 
richness. The company recommend metol.quinol and metol de. 
velopers for the paper, and give a very good formula. This 
we have tried, and find admirable. We also obtained equally 
good prints with Rodinal, Azol, and Rytol. A point worthy of 
note when using this paper is that the developer takes somewhat 
longer to act than is usual with gaslight paper, and the first 
appearance of the image 15 apt to be a trifle delayed. Тһе cause 
of this appears to be the specially hardened emulsion. Expo. 
sures should not be increased with a view to getting quicker 
prints. 

" Nonstress " Celerio is undoubtedly a real advance in the 
production of gaslight papers, and when we note that it is 
supplied in all the usual cut sizes in 6d. and 15. packets, соп. 
аи the usual number of sheets, we predict a great popularitv 
Or it. і 

Every reader of THe А. P. AND P. N. should try the < Non- 
stress " gaslight paper. They can obtain packets of the paper 
for nothing if they write promptly to the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., the Criterion Works, Stechford, Birming- 
ham, mentioning this journal, and enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage. This is an opportunity not to be missed, and will, we 
understand, not be repeated. 


oe‏ د 


The Redhill and District Camera Club's tenth annual exhibi- 
tion was opened at the Colman Institute, Redhill, on November 
20. A very creditable display of pictures were оп view, 
although the open classes were not as well supported as they 
should have been. Тһе judges, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and 
Tatton Winter, R.B.A., made the following awards:— Mem- 
bers’ classes (pictorial photographs, etc.): 1st, J. Kenrick; 2nd, 
C. Robinson; 3rd, A. S. Hollyer; hon. mentions, Sir Hanbury 
Brown, J. Kenrick, E. E. Robinson, C. Robinson. (Lantern 
slides): J. Kenrick, Н. Payne, E. E. Robinson, C. Robinson. 
(Cless for residents within eight miles of Redhill): Bronze 
medal, Wilfred F. Rogers; certificates, Sir Hanbury Brown, 
Alec J. Braid, John Simpson. Open class (pictorial photo- 
graphs) : Silver medal, L. J. Steele; bronze medals, John Walton 
and Walter L. Crossley; certificates, Sir Hanbury Brown, E. 
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Dukinfield Jones, John Maddison. (Technical): bronze medal, 
Alfred Taylor; certificates, Capt. W. J. Stomm, Mrs. Alice 
Laurence, C. Robinson. Award for best picture in members' 
classes, J. Kenrick. 

Birmingham Photographic Society.—The Birmingham exhibi- 
tion will be held from February 22 to March б, 1909. ‘Entries 
close for abroad on January 25, which is also the last day for 
receiving pictures. For England entries close February 12, and 
last day for receiving pictures is February 16. Foreign entries 
can be forwarded to the Leicester exhibition (February 11 to 20), 
previous to showing in Birmingham, and at the close of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society show, all ‘entries can Бе 
sent to the Shropshire Camera Club (March 31 and April 1), if 
desired.. No charge far conveyance between these places will be 


made. 
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HE effects of sunlight streaming through open doorways, 
etc., appear to have captured many contributors to the 
Weekly Competition lately. We are glad to see that the incidence 
of this phase of natural beauty is being observed and recorded, 


even by the beginners. Many notable attempts to render sun- 
light in this way are entered in the present competition. 

The First Prize is awarded to H. T. Winterhalder, Montague 
Street, Kettering. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Кош?) Technical 
data: Edwards’ iso. backed plate; 5 min., F/16, Goerz lens, 
2 p.m., July ; pyro-soda developer ; toned enlargement from half. 
plate. 

The Second Prize to Jas. Spencer, 138, Cleaver Street, Burnley. 
(Title of print, ‘° Sunshine and Play.") Technical data: Impe- 
rial S.R. plate; $ sec., April, 2.30 p.m. ; developed with М.О); 
enlargement on Wellington Cream Crayon bromide paper; sul- 
phide toned. 

The Extra Prize to W. €. Squires, Rugeley House, Hardwick 
Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, ‘‘ London—An Impression." ) 
Technical data: Imperial special sensitive; 4 sec., Euryplan 
lens, F/6, 11.30 a.m., February; pyro-scda developer; print in 
oil. 

The Mounting Prize to Francis A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Rcad, Sheffield. (Title of print, “ Poppies.” Technical data: 
Barnet ortho. plate; 1 min. exposure, F/11, five-times screen, 
good light; enlarged negative on Ilford ordinary; print on 
carbon. 

The Beginners' Prize to Geo. C. Downey, 7, Hampden Terrace, 
Rugby Road, Belfast. (Title of print, ‘‘ In the Mist.") Techni- 
cal data: Косі plate; 1-25th sec., К.К. lens, F/8, 9 a.m. 
March; pyro-soda developer; enlarged on Wellington Extra 
Rough bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

E. Е.Н. Crouch, Worthing; J. Н. Williams, Kettering; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; D. Hodgeton, Crieff; A. Pulford, Leeds; 
H. Erdbeer, Stockwell, S.W.; С. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; 
] P. Chettle, 0151еу; Walter Harper, Nelson; W. J. Williams, 
Liverpool; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; S. H. Hansford, Tedding- 
ton. 

Claee I. 

Е. W. Woodward, Forest Hill; W. J. Hart, Shettleston ; 
F. C. Boyes, Ilford (3); S. B. Dawson, Guernsey; J. A. Lomax, 
Cardiff ; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; S. E. Ward, Cleethorpes ; W. E. 
Cork, Nelson; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; H. Huckle- 


The annual art and industrial exhibition in connection with 
the Lincoln Municipal Technical School was opened on Monday, 
Nov. 23. The special attraction was the photographic section, 
which was very well filled. The number of entries was almost 
double that of last year, which speaks very well for the progress 
of the art during the year in the district. The work entered 
was of the highest class; indeed, “ quality " seems to be the 
keynote of the whole collection. The Ozobrome process was well 
represented, many charming figure studies and portraits being 
shown. During the week the exhibition was open a large num- 
ber of visitors visited the section and much admired the work. 


Camp Hill Old Edwardians’ Photographic Exhibition.—The 
seventh bi-annual photographic exhibition of the C.H.O.E. Club 
was held at the school, Camp Hill, on November 7 and 9, and 
the following awards were made by the judge, W. T. Greatbatch, 
F.R.P.S.:—Class 1, members, open: silver and bronze medals, 
W. H. Coley ; certificate, A. G. Asman. Class 2, members who 
have never won a prize: bronze medal and two certificates, 
С. C. Wilson ; certificate, F. W. Nutting and Н. Lyde. Class 3, 
school class, for members of Camp Hill Grammar School: 
bronze medal and certificate, C. Macintosh. Class 4, open: 
silver medal, Miss Nellie Goode; certificate, S. Fairfield. 
Class 6, lantern slides: silver medal and certificate, А. С. 
Asman. The club were fortunate in having the loan of an 
excellent little collection of oil prints and carbons by Harold 
Baker, and also collections of pictures by W. A. and E. D. 
Clark. 
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OMPETITION. 


bridge, Chiswick; H. L. Stansfield, Colne; G. Malcolm, Edin- 
burgh; T. A. Ward, Leicester; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; R. 
Marshall, Grangemouth; G. Raeper, Edinburgh; Thos. Dux- 
bury, St. Helens; W. J. E. Slarke, Wimbledon; E. W. Barlow, 
Bournemouth; H. V. Bradley, Manchester; J. R. Moult, York; 
Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang; G. A. Jones, Cowes; Mrs. A. 
Pritchard, Cowes; G. H. Waugh, Annitsford; Geo. Bell, 
Northumberland; C. F. Gould, South Woodford. 


Claee II 

Miss F. Pitt, Bridgnorth; W. J. Godkin, Chilwell; Jos. Bell, 
Sunderland; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; F. J. 
Pippard, Yeovil; W. J. Hodgson, Nottingham; Chas. Webb, 
Northumberland; W. Clare, Tottenham; Geo. Shepherd, Ban- 
gor; W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton, N.B.; A. W. Fry, Liverpool ; 
К. S. Aldridge, Hadleigh; D. W. Jones, Hebburn-on-Tyne; 
G. Harper, Northampton; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; J. 
McArthur, Renton; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; H. C. Harpour, 
Putney; H. G. Owston, Woodhouse; H. Paterson, Paisley ; 
Chas. Kemp, Cambuslang; A. C. Bull, Wood Green, N.; J. M. 
Sellors, Croydon; H. C. Barrie, Glasgow; Hy. Warner, W. 
Kensington Park (2); F. К. M. Spencer, Barrow; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; Miss E. Richmond, Falfield; Е. 
Morales, Carshalton; Dr. East, Morpeth. 


Claee III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginnere. 

F. J. Bryan, Longton; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; R. M. 
Hannay, Worcester Park; Geo. Milburn, Middlesbrough; C. H. 
Ashley, Mill Hill, N.W.; E. Eland, Catford, S.E.; A. K. 
Miles, Catford, S.E.; T. Scott, Paisley; P. J. Murray, Coptic 
Street, W.C.; С. Н. Redman, Clapham; S. Isherwood, Bolton; 
Н. L. Brydon, Cheadle; J. E. Ranns, Doncaster; F. V. Donner, 
Hull; A. Sandford, Stoke; C. N. Coupland, Kensington, W.; 
C. E. Peel, Preston; D. McCarthy, Paisley; D. B. Lennard, 
Aldham; B. Booth, Burnley; C. A. Bohringer, S. Kensington ; 
Miss M. E. Power, Waterford ; J. T. Bower, Northwich; L. J. E. 
Wright, Falkirk; S. Cooper, Lincoln; F. and W. McGhie, 
Wood Green, N.; F. C. Hambledon, Torquay: J. M. Allegro, 
London, W.; J. G. Sugars, Atlantic Fleet; K. Nozaki, Rich- 
топа; С. Н. Waugh, Annitsford; A. Berry, Burnley; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe. 


Lantern Lectures for Surrey Societies.—The Photographic 
Survey and Record of Surrey has arranged two lantern lectures, 
which they are willing to lend to any Surrey society who would 
care to have them, and, where possible, to provide a lecturer 
also. They are entitled “ Monumental Brasses in Surrey ” (takes 
about half an hour) and “ A Surrey Ramble ” (takes about one 
hour). 

Kinning Park Co-operative Society, Ltd., Camera Club, Govan, 
third annual exhibition, which opens on Wednesday, December 
9, promises to be the most successful yet held by this energetic 
club. The work submitted shows that the members are deter- 
mined to improve the high reputation they have already earned 
as exponents of pictorial photography. The entries are also well 
in advance of former years. Тһе judges (who have been 
appointed by, and are, members of Glasgow Photographic Art 
Circle) are W. C. S. Ferguson, John Hepburn, and А. Н. Dun- 
can. 

At the meeting of the Staines and District Photographic Society 
on November 24, Е. C. Hoare lectured on the making of '' Photo- 
graphic Christmas Cards." Не gave practical hints as to de. 
signing cards suitable for reduction by photography to postcard 
size, and advised his hearers to use bromide or gaslight cards, 
according to the negative in use, in preference to P.O.P. For 
the worker with the hand camera, Mr. Hoare recommended the 
excellent slip-in mounts supplied by Messrs. Houghton and 
Butcher and Sons, remarking that for taste and design thev 
could not be excelled. 
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А seicction of queries Irom our correspondents oi 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure on ош space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for cr.ticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query '' or `* Criticism " on the outside. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
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Bromide v. Platinotype. 
How can I tell the difference between a bromide print and 
platinotype print when both are pure black and white, with- 
out injuring the prints ? H. H. H. (Swindon). 


Make a saturated solution of mercury perchloride in tepid 
water, allow this to cool, then with a glass rod place on a dark 
part of the print one tiny drop—no larger than a mustard seed— 
of this solution. If the print is a bromide print this drop of 
üiquid will bleach the part it rests on in a short time, e.g., а 
minute or two, but will not thus affect a platinotype print. Re- 
move the drop of test liquid with blotting paper. Wash the print 
in water for half an hour. Then hold this part of the print over 
the neck of a bottle containing ammonia. Тһе bleached spot 
will go black again: 


White Bacligrounde. 
Will you please tell me of what materjal to make a back- 
ground, so that figures can be photographed without the 
slightest trace of shadow? SAM (Long Stratton). 


(1) Premising our remarks by a general observation, we may 
point out that for purely technical or scientific purposes, a blank 
white background may be serviceable, but for pictorial pur- 
poses a quite white or quite black background is almost certain 
to falsify the light and shade relationships of the picture. For 
instance, a standing figure on a blank white background is an 
absurdity, as a moment's reflection will show you. А thing 
being the fashion of the moment does not make it right or 
wrong. (2) For small backgrounds, smooth but not shiny white 
cardboard is useful. For larger backgrounds, where the floor 
and background are to be kept white, you can use white sheeting, 
5 ог 6 feet wide. The same piece is used for background and 
floor covering, so as not to show any junction line. The material 
should be washed, slightly starched, ironed, and kept on a roller. 
The figure must be so placed that the background is well and 
evenly lighted, but free from shadows cast on it by the figure. 
This may best be done in diffused outdoor lighting. If indoor 
lighting be employed, the shadows on the background may be 
avoided by having the chief source of light just behind the 
camera. Іп any case, it is quite likely that the background may 
require some stopping out on the negative with coloured ground- 
glass varnish. ` 


Diagram Slidee. 
I wish to make some lantern slides of diagrams. I am aware 
of the method of making a drawing and photographing that, 
but want a simpler method, etc. E. H. (Leeds). 


Take an ordinary unexposed lantern slide. Lay this over the 
diagram film side up, and trace the diagram on the film with 
mapping pen and waterproof ink. Let this dry very thoroughly. 
Now place the plate in a clean hypo fixing bath for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then wash in half a dozen changes of water, 
allowing five minutes to each. Be careful not to touch the side 
on which the drawing is when it is wet. When quite dry the 
slide is bound up with a cover glass in the usual way. 


Com posite Negatives. ‚ 
I shall be obliged, etc., for information about making com- 
posite negatives. I have made positives (plates), and bound 
them together, but cannot understand how to get a negative. 
The pictures are (1) lady with dog, and (2) dog on another 
plate. I want to get the two dogs on one plate. 
A. B. (Ventnor). 


Perhaps the simplest plan in this case will be to make an 
enlarged print on bromide paper from each of the two negatives. 
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Then cut out the dog from No. 2 and stick it on print from No. 1, 
and retouch the print where necessary. Then photograph the 
combined positive print on a somewhat reduced scale, and re- 
touch this negative if necessary. 


Beet Developer, etc. 

There are so many formule for developers published that I 

should be glad to be advised as to the best developer for 

portraiture for negative suitable for portrait Velox. 

W. B. (Old Hill). 
We are not prepared to say which developer is ‘‘ the best," 

when so many are excellent. Any one of them may prove the 
best in certain hands for certain effects. Тһе following is 
certainly very good indeed, and quite likely to meet your 
needs : —Іп 20 oz. water dissolve 1 oz. soda sulphite, 1 oz. soda 
carbonate, and 5 gr. potass. bromide. Allow to stand for twenty- 
four hours, then carefully decant or filter off the quite clear part, 
throwing away any sediment which may have fallen down. Then 
add 30 gr. of metol and 3o gr. of hydroquinone (quinol) This 
forms а one-solution developer, which may be used neat or 
diluted with an equal volume of water. At бо deg. Fahr. the 
image will put in an appearance in twelve to fifteen seconds if 
the plate has had correct exposure, and a negative of medium 
density for contrasts will be secured by developing for адом! five 
minutes, counting from the time the developer was poured over 
the plate. 


Enlarging and Copying Queries. 
(1) Can you tell me how to get my enlargements black and 
white? They always come grey, with degraded high lights. 
(2) Has the negative anything to do with this? (3) What 
kind of negative is best for enlarging? (4) The most suit- 
able paper for enlarging? (5) What kind of plate is best 
for copying? (6) Is there any book on copying? 
А. F. (Pendleton). 
(1) The greyness you refer to may arise from any one of several 
causes, ¢.g., the paper may be fogged, the result of age, damp, 
faulty manufacture; it may be due to light fog, before, during, 
or after exposure in your dark.room. Тһе developer may соп- 
tain an excess of alkali. Fogging may take place during de- 
velopment by using an unsafe dark-room light. (2) Excessive 
exposure, or the employment of a very thin negative may give 
the effect you complain of. (3) The best kind of negative for 
bromide enlarging is one free from developer stain, and one 
that gives a rather soft P.O.P (contact) print. It should be as 
Íree from general fog as possible. (4) Among so many good 
papers on the market you can bardly go wrong. For bright 
results it is better to use papers of a slightly rough surface— 
not the smooth kinds. Papers of the platino-matt surface are 
suitable, but for anything larger than whole-plate sizes we 
prefer a somewhat rougher surface than this. (5) If the origi- 
nal is monochrome, an ordinary plate may be used, but for an 
original in colours an ortho. plate and colour filter are required. 
(6) One of the Photo-Miniature Series is devoted to this subject. 


Terme of Subecription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada .. wae ji m 6s. 6d. P is 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, ^ 78. 6d. РА i5 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lo., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Christmas Number of THE А. P. AND Р. №. will 
be issued next week, and readers who on previous occa- 
‘gions have experienced difficulty in obtaining these 
‘special numbers, will be well advised not only to order 
their copies well in advance but to tell all their photo- 
graphic friends of the event. Extra pages, .specially 
seasonable articles, and extra reproductions will be the 
features of the issue, and it will be a notable twopenny- 


worth. 
Ф в ғ 


The annual dinner of the Royal Photographic Society, 
held on Tuesday last at the Holborn Restaurant, may 
be marked down as one of the most successful of the 
series, although below the average in attendance. А 
better environment for the function could not be 
imagined than the spacious King's Hall, and the 
wisdom of the selection of this apartment was apparent 
in the concert that followed. The toasts were few and 
to the point. That of the R. P. S. was proposed by Lord 
Redesdale, G.C. V.O., К.С.В., who, as a keen member, 
metaphorically patted the society on the back, both on 
its splendid position to-day, and on its possession of so 
able a President in J. C. S. Mummery. The musical 
part of the evening’s programme was excellently 
arranged and carried out by Furley Lewis; one of the 
gems of the entertainment was that contributed by 
Е. C. Tilney, who in the rôle of songster and comedian 
was aided and abetted bv Mr. Lewis, both musically 


and sartorially. 
| S & в 


The letter from the secretary of the Cripplegate 
Photographic Society, published on another page, is 
worth the attention of all those workers who have 
written us in reference to the proposal in last week's 
issue to form a '' Society of Night Photographers.” 
The unique position of the Cripplegate Society— it is the 
only photographic club in the City of London—pecu- 
liarly fits it for carrying out Mr. Cuming's sugges- 
tion; but we do not think that the subject of night photo- 
graphy altogether admrts of concerted effort on the part 
of many individuals in the manner of the usual society 
excursion. We think the better plan would be to form 
a circulating portfolio club, devoted to the work, and 
let the individual members—all over the country—work 
* on their own,” meeting for discussion only ‘‘ within 
the covers " of the portfolio. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive further suggestion on the matter. 
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An interesting example of an application of colour 
photography to actual technical science was witnessed 
in the slides shown by Mr. Oscar Guttmann at a recent 
lecture оп explosives at' the Royal Society of Arts. 
The slides were prepared by the Sanger-Shepherd pro- 
cess, and showed specimens of gun-cotton under the 
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microscope, between crossed nickels. Whilst the gun- 
cotton appeared only just visible as a dull outline devoid 
of colour, a stray cotton fibre, not nitrated, was seen 
full of the intense coloration characteristic of the polaris- 
cope, and the impurity was thus clearly defined. By 
means of photographs the various processes involved in 
the manufacture of explosives is being clearly illus- 
trated, and much interest is being evidenced in the four 
Cantor lectures now being given on the past twenty 
years’ progress in explosives. Although at first sight 
one hardly realises the connection between explosives 
and photography, one has only to remember that wher- 
ever collodion is used, gun-cotton is called into requisi- 
tion, and notwithstanding the fact that collodion emul- 
sion is almost obsolete, except for photo-engraving, 
collodio-chloride P.O.P. is daily becoming more exten- 
sively employed, whilst for celluloid film it is used to an 
enormous extent. Мг. Guttmann made some interest- 
ing remarks regarding the impurities present in the 
unselected cotton from which gun-cotton is so often 
prepared, stating that iron and indiarubber were con- 
stantly detected in it, along with chlorine, sulphate of 
lime, and many other things. 


ese 


That three-colour photography has received no check 
by the introduction of the autochrome plate and its 
several followers is indicated from the attention 
attracted at the British Association at Dublin by Sir 
William Abney's paper on his one-exposure three-colour 
camera. It was pointed out that, in such a camera, the 
three images must fall on one plate so as to be developed 
together, the images must be of exactly the same size, 
whether the objects photographed be near or distant, 
and there must be a minimum of stereoscopic effect. 
As a matter of fact, it is open to discussion whether the 
three plates (i.e., the three exposures) should receive 
simultaneous development, as if they do, their charac- 
ter will vary considerably. It is well known that, as 
the light employed in forming the photographic image 
approaches the red end of the spectrum, the scale of 
gradation in the developed image becomes steeper. But 
in making the transparencies from these negatives, 
either for staining or for composite projection, the pro- 
cess used is generally identical in each case, so that 
this difference in gradation is carried on into the print- 
ing process. The only way to extinguish the difference 
completely would be to obtain three images precisely 
similar in character in the first instance, and this cannot 
be effected by simultaneous development in the same 
developer. Despite this perplexing point, the com- 
posite colour pictures obtained by these one-exposures 
are singularly fine and true to nature, where due care 
and judgment have been exercised in their production, 
combined with the necessary high standard of tech- 
nique. 
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PORTRAIT. — — Же | EE By Oscar HARDEE. 
Awarded a Prize in Class 1/7. (B) of the Thornton Pickard Competition. 
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IN THE TRIFORIUM, ELY. . . By А. S. OnLEBAR. 
Awarded Prize in Class 1. (В; of the Thornton-Pickara Competition. 
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| E take this oppor- 
tunity, in presenting 
|. the Christmas num- 
ber of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEWS, to offer 
seasonable greet- 
ings {о every 


reader of the paper; 
to wish prosperity 
to all our sup- 
porters; to express 
our satisfaction at 
the continued evi- 
dences of apprecia- 
tion with which our 
efforts in the pro- 
duction of this 
journal have been 
met; and lastly to 
express one regret 
only, it is that we cannot meet and personally greet every 
reader individually. We are afraid, however, even if 
this were possible, that our powers of physical endurance 
would fail before we had shaken the hands of even a 
tithe of the many readers of THE A. P. АХОР. N. 
w ғо Gd o E 

We have often, when lecturing or demonstrating be- 

fore a large audience, wondered what was the exact pro- 
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portion of those present who were known to us personally 
—by name, or even as correspondents. That they were 
readers of THE А. Р. AND P. М. was more than probable, 
and as such we have felt there has been a bond of sym- 
pathy existent, that week by week our paper has 
cemented that bond, and our only wish has been to get 
to know more intimately all those thousands who. may 
read these lines in every part of the Empire. 


To Every Reader. 


Can you, therefore, reader, let us hear from you at 
this season of the year? A postcard with your name 
and address will serve. Let us hear from you personally, 
and if you have any friends who are photographers, ask 
them to write to us also. The more readers we hear 
from directly in this manner, the greater will be the 
chance of our serving them to their satisfaction, and we 
may have something to announce in the New Year that 
we shall be able to write about personally to each reader. 


He FF QF 3F 


We can almost regard this huge circle of our un- 
known friends as a sort of ‘‘ A. P. Club,” of which we 
are a kind of perpetual chairman. 


я во 3 — +} 


We should like to know the members better. Just fill 
in a postcard now, with your name and address, add 
“ Reader of THE A. P. anp P. М.,” and post it to The 
Editor, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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In the present issue, although extra pages have been 
added, we have had to crowd out many items of news 
from photographic societies and federations. The “ Con- 
tents’’ that usually appears on page 3 has been 
omitted, and several reviews have been held over. Our 
readers will find, however, that many extra, useful, and 
scasonable articles have been added. Тһе matter 
crowded out of this number will be given next week. 
In the New Year several novel and attractive features will 
be introduced. But of this more anon. А reference to 
our front page picture is also held over until next week. 

LE ME ME. 

Two novelties of undoubted interest to all photo- 
graphers are reported and commented upon in the pre- 
sent issue. Both are recent introductions and both mark 
a step forward in photographic manufacture. Тһе 
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Back to the 
Land. 


What photography cannot do is nowadays not worth writing 
about. Such trifling matters as taking snap-shots by pigeon 
operators is already old history, as is also that ingenious applica- 
tion of a medical man who invented a kind of photographic 
pill, or bolus, which he made his patients swallow, and which 
is said to have been capable of photographing the interior of the 
victim's stomach, after which it was somehow “‘ enticed out,” and 
the precious record used as the excuse for administering nauseous 
drugs or performing dangerous operations. Тһе latest service 
which photography is going to perform is, according to Mr. 
Edison, to depopulate the overcrowded cities by providing un- 
limited counter-attractions in the lonely villages. His idea is 
to establish kinematograph theatres in rural districts, which 
he thinks will provide such a constant round of amusement that 
no villager will ever again long for the fascinations of the 
great cities. 


Taking it Basy. 


АП good photographers go to hear Dr. Vaughan Cornish when- 
ever they get a chance, so that when he gave his lantern lecture 
at the Burlington House theatre on °“ The Panama Canal in 
1908,"! Т was not surprised to find amongst the crowded audience 
a considerable proportion of amateurs, who, no doubt, were 
with me in noticing the inexplicable vagaries of the lantern. 
For instance, there was an extraordinary number of protean 
patches of orange-brown which played hide-and-seek on the 
disc; then there was for a time a no less disconcerting condition 
of oscillating focus, the fuzziness going in and out in a quite 
disconcerting manner; finally we had slides which wouldn't 
slide, and which had, therefore, to be coaxed and forced out of 
the lantern by means of the operator's hand thrust in front of 
the condenser, and silhouetted on the screen. Quite primitive, 
tgo, were the arrangements at the lecture table. А4 fist, 
the banal “next slide" was spoken whenever a change was 
wanted. This becoming wearisome, banging on the floor was 
resorted to; finally, the lecturer, in the middle of his lecture, 
instructed the lanternist that he would make the signal by lower- 
ing his pointer. Surely something better than these makeshifts 
should be provided at such important lectures as the aforesaid ? 


'! Hail, Columpbia.’’ 


A paper which was announced to describe the '* Talking Photo- 
graph," which Thomas Bedding had specially written for the 
L. and P., was considered to hold out sufficient promise of sensa- 
tionalism to draw an unusual number of the members to the 
meeting. Matters, however, looked doubtful when what seemed 
like an artificially long drawn.out discussion was started upon 
plate markings. When Mr. Bedding's paper came on, it turned 
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“ Ensyna ” paper— which we deal with on page 576—is 
another move towards the simplification of processes that 
appears to be the inevitable trend of modern photo- 
graphy. Тһе needs of the amateur аге insatiable. 
Messrs. Houghtons are to be congratulated on their en- 
deavours to appease him. 

+ ME # 

The second introduction, that may go far to effect a 
revolution in modern cinematograph exhibition methods, 
is the new non-inflammable film (see page 577). When 
we know that it is produced by Messrs. Lumiére, it goes 
without saving that all that is claimed for it is fulfilled 
to the letter. Тһе film is non-inflammable. When хе 
add that it will do all that the ordinary celluloid cine- 
matograph film will do and more, its adoption by every 
film user and cinematograph maker becomes a necessity. 


out to be a ten-minute lecture, which was mainly an advertising 
screed for the benefit of his firm, and wild assertions to the effect 
that the States were years ahead of poer old England. Having 
cleared off the inevitable question raised by a member as to whether 
the ‘‘ talking photograph " was a development of °“ the speaking 
likeness," we heard Mr. Bedding's statements that the ‘‘ jerks 
and squeaks of the kine-cum-phono," which represent Melba and 
Caruso in operatic scenes, are ' as pleasing as the real thing; 
indeed, some people," said he, ''cannot believe but that the 
whole thing is real." Everyone knows that Mr. Bedding is at 
heart а humourist, but whether his apparently unconscious 
methods of poking sarcastic fun at the Spread Eagle claims of 
America will be relished by his adopted country is open to ques- 
tion. 


“Scotch, Please." 


Most metropolitan amateurs express the greatest aversion to 
being what they call '' buried in the suburbs ”; at all events, 
they refuse to live beyond the pale of the tramcar. But even 
Suburbia at times can boast of exclusive photographic advan- 
tages, in that it occasionally shelters personages whose wisdom 
is not “on tap" in London. There are, for instance, a good 
many who would once more like to hear the Caledonian periods 
of Mr. Andrew Pringle subtly mingling concentrated doses of 
bromide printing procedures with refreshing dashes of “ Braw ” 
Scotch. This, in brief, is what was enjoyed by the Sutton 
Photographic Club a few days ago, when Mr. Pringle motored 
down from his Banstead retreat with piles of impedimenta, 
and expounded with infective enthusiasm that the bromide pro- 
cess was the finest one on earth. He also repeated a little story, 
not unreminiscent of that prolific raconteur, the late Alfred 
Dresser, of how a very great authority mistook a bromide for 
a very superior platinotype. Respecting which it is to be 
remembered that although one may take an elm for an oak, one 
would never mistake an oak for an elm. 


Photographic Pointlets for Christmas Parties 


Don’t forget to keep the coloured gelatine from the Christmas 
crackers. It may come in handy for ortho. screens or lantern 
tinters. Den't forget to save the lumps of stone from the Christ- 
mas cake; they are most useful to drop into bottles containing 
руго A developer, to keep out the air by keeping the liquid 
always up to the neck. Don’t forget that, whilst ordinary plates 
may answer nicely for family groups before the Christmas dinner, 
an ortho. plate and yellow screen is essential for after-dinner 
portraits. Don’t forget to have hock for dinner ; the bottles, cut 
down, make excellent dark-room lamps. Don’t forget that, if 
you take a flash-light picture, pyro-ammonia B will be required 
to revive Auntie Sophie, who won't be used to such things ; also 
that a little demonstration of sulphide toning will add a flavour 
to the dessert. And don't forget that, to thoroughly ignite the 
flashlight, all you want to do is to pull a Christmas cracker 
filled with magnesium powder, chlorate of potash, and, if pos. 
sible, a little dynamite. 
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XIII.—PRINTING METHODS NOT DEPENDING ON SILVER. 


T has been stated on a previous occasion that some 
salts of all metals are probablv sensitive to light in 
one wav or another, and one of the most successful 
substitutes for silver has been found in iron. 

Ferric salts, in which iron is trivalent, are reduced to 
ferrous, in which the iron is divalent, by the action ol 
light, so that if paper be prepared with a ferric salt 
which will not react with some other substance with 
which ferrous salts will react, the paper will be suitable 
for printing purposes. Thus ferroprussiate paper is an 
instance of iron printing. Неге a mixture of the ferric 
salt, ammonio-citrate of iron, with potassium ferri- 
cyanide, is coated on paper, and the paper on exposure 
gives an image of the ferrous salt, which reacts in the 
presence of moisture with the ferricyanide to give а 
permanent insoluble blue. It is very necessary to keep 
such paper dry, and calcium chloride is generally 
resorted to, іп an air-tight tube. 

Ferroprussiate paper тау be prepared Әу brushing 
paper over with a mixture of equal parts of the two 
following solutions :— 


A.—Potassium ferricyanide ................ go gi 
Distilled water ............................ 1 OZ 
B.—Ferric ammonium citrate .............. 20 91 
Distilled water ............................ I OZ. 


The paper should be brushed as thinly and as evenly ах 
possible, and dried rapidly in a warm room. It mav be 
coated in gaslight, and should be printed in strong sun- 
light, a vigorous negative being used, as the svale of 
contrast is rather weak. When all the details are 
visible, the paper is “ developed ” in cold water, and is 
then rinsed in water acidulated with a drop or two of 
sulphuric acid. The blue image can be toned by con- 
version into a tannate, or it may be toned with gold. 
In connection with ferroprussiate paper, attention mav 
be drawn to the interesting note on toning the prints 
green, which appeared in a recent issue of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. Ferro- 
prussiate is also of interest as being one of the verv 
earliest methods adopted by the pioneer photographic 
chemists. 

Platinotype paper is also an iron process, and depends 
first upon the reduction by light of the ferric salt, and 
secondly on the reduction to metallic platinum of salts 


of that metal bv the reduced iron salt. Consequently, 
if we use such a salt as ferric oxalate, expose it and so 
obtain ferrous oxalate, and then treat it with a solution 
of a platinum salt, а black metallic platinum will be 
obtained. In most forms of modern platinum papers а 
coating is employed which consists of a double ferric 
salt (such as sodium ferric oxalate), mixed with platinic 
chloride or a potassium-platinum halide. Here again 
moisture must be scrupulously avoided, and a calcium- 
chloride tin is used for preserving the coated paper. 
Starch or arrowroot is the general vehicle, owing to the 
precipitation of gelatine by ferric salts. — 

The following formula for a platinum printing paper 
is given in Eder's ‘‘ Rezepte und Tabellen ” for 1908 : -- 


A.—Normal ferric oxalate solution 
pr "E 100 c.cm 
Lead ОХА Е: ол анаар т gram 
B.— Potassium chloro-platinite solution 
Bg MEE 4 c.cm 
AF SOLITON: бо сы m oe as 6 c.cm 
MoT ушкын ны beth esae es adus 2 c.cm 


1 per cent. solution of potassium 
biclironidte 2. desto eee pobres eite 


The B solution is the sensitising medium, and is care- 
fullv applied to paper which has been first sized with a 
two per cent. solution of gelatine, to each ounce of 
which a grain of alum has been added. Тһе paper, after 
being printed in sunlight, is developed with cold neutral 
potassium oxalate solution. The action of the bichromate 
(or chlorate) is to increase contrast. 

The action of light on the paper can be shown by the 
following equations :— 

Fe,(C;IO.,- R;PtCI; = 2ГГеС.О,ғ-2СО-<К. РІСІ, 

1. Here the ferric oxalate is converted into ferrous, with 
the liberation of CO., carbon dioxide. 
2. 6OFeC;O, c 3R;PICL = Pt; t 2Fe:(C;)O.); + Fe.Cl.+6KCI 
Here the chloroplatinite is reduced to metallic platinum, 
and the ferrous oxalate once again oxidised to the ferric 
state, whilst ferric and potassium chlorides are also 
formed. АП the iron salts are removed from the 
‘film "' by final fixing in water acidulated with citric or 
hydrochloric acid. Ву addition of mercuric chloride to 
the developer the image may be produced brown instead 
of black. 


15-20 drops 


-——— ———————Ф Ц Ф — ----- — ll 


Forest Gate Camera Club.—At a recent meeting a record 
audience listened to a most interesting lecture by Mr. Price 
(representative of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Со.), on 
'* Yesterday and To-day.” The difference between ancient and 
modern photographic apparatus was ablv described and well 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides. Afterwards many slides 
were thrown on the screen to show how they might be produced, 
improved, and toned by means of the firm's well-known 
'" tabloids.” Samples of В. W. and Co.'s new developer, 
“ Rytol," were distributed among the members. In answer to a 
question, Mr. Price assured his hearers that “ tabloids " would 
keep good in any climate for almost anv period. 
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A photographic society has been formed in Sidcup, under the 
title of the Sidcup Camera Club (being the photographic 
зеспоп of the Sidcup Literarv and Scientific Society). Тһе 
parent society is offering excellent facilities for a competitive 
exhibition of members’ work at St. John's Hall, Sidcup, on the 
26th inst., and other advantages, including use of lantern, etc. 
The first meeting is to be held at the Sidcup Public Hall on 
Friday, December 4, at 8 p.m., when a lecture on development 
will be given by F. C. Staines, F.R.P.S. Further particulars 
will be gladly supplied by the hon. sec., H. B. Hale, Gresham 
Lodge, Sidcup. All amateur photographers living in the district 
should communicate with this gentleman. 
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An Answer to а 
Correspondent соп- 
cernng ‘Bromide 


Printing. 


We have recently received the following query from a reader, and as he has touched on one or two points that have 


formed the subject of many queries lately, we print our answer in full for the benefit of other readers. 


Query.—Can I work in bromide in a high or low key at 
will, and, if so, must the process begin with the exposure of the 
plate? (I.) For a high key: (1) Exposure of plate, full, or 
exact? (2) Development of plate, soft, normal, or full? (3) 
Proportion of rodinal to water for plate? (4) Grade of bromide 
paper, and fast or slow? (5) Exposure of paper, long or short? 
(6) Development of paper? (7) Proportion of rodinal to water, 
and number of drops of ten per cent. potass. brom. per oz.? 
(II.) For a low key : (1) Exposure of plate, full or exact? (2) 
Development of plate, soft, normal, or full? (3) Proportion of 
rodinal to water for plate? (4) Grade of bromide paper, and 
fast or slow? (5) Exposure of paper, long or short? (6) De- 
velopment of paper? (7) Proportion of rodinal to water, and 
number of drops of ten per cent. potass. brom. per oz.? (111.) 
Are there any other technical factors I have omitted ? I realise 
that the character of the subject must determine which effect 
to reproduce in. (IV.) I presume that in applying the methods 
to portraiture, to work in a high key, one would use a white 
background, and in a low key a very dark background? 

A. J. S. (Clapham Common). 

Reply.—If a negative is of such a range of densities 
that the high lights (densest parts) are just sufficiently 
printed at the same moment that the shadows (thinnest 
part) are on the point of being over-printed, then there 
is only one key or position in the range of tones pos- 
sible for that negative if its entire printing range 1s to 
be used. But if the range of printing densities or 
deposits on the negative are such that by the time the 
highest lights are just visible the shadows are anything 
short of the darkest result the printing process can give, 
then that negative can be printed in various keys. 10 
make this point quite clear, let us group the printing 
possibilities of the paper thus: A, white paper to faint 
detail just visible; B, faintly visible grey to light grey; 
C, light grey to medium grey; D, medium grey to dark 
grey; E, dark grey to black. If then our negative re- 
quires the full range of the paper from А to D to print 
all its parts, then we have but one key possible, unless 
tones at one end or the other are to be sacrificed (this, 
by the way, may at times be done with advantage). 

If, on the other hand, the negative is of a shorter 
scale, and, let us suppose, only requires a range ex- 
tending from white paper А to medium grey C to inter- 
pret all its printing densities, then obviously we can 
use tones A to C, B to D, or C to E, as we may elect; 
that is to say, such a short scale negative may be 
printed in a high, medium, or low key. 

Therefore, if the worker does not intend. to use the 
full range of tones that the printing paper is capable of 
giving, he must expose and develop the negative so 
that its range of densities lies well within the limits of 
the paper. 

Now the density range of a negative depends on the 
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Our correspondent asks :— 


light and shade contrasts of (1) the subject, upon (2) 
exposure, and upon (3) development. 

| (1) In portraiture, still life, etc., we can control this 
light and shade contrast of our subject to some extent 
by blinds, reflectors, diffusing screens, etc. Іп outdoor 
work a bright or dull day, early or midday hour, and 
so on may lend us their aid; also a slight change of 
view point may make an appreciable difference, especi- 
ally in architectural subjects. 

_ (2) Broadly put, the longer the exposure the less the 
light and shade contrast and the more the shadow 
detail in the resulting negative, but extreme over- 
exposure may give reversal and flatness, and extreme 
under-exposure may give very feeble contrasts. 

(3) As a general and broad rule, the longer the 
development the greater the density contrasts. But 
here again there are limits. Thus, with охег-ехроѕиге 
and prolonged development we are likely to lose con- 
trasts іп the upper (lighter) part of the scale. Апа with 
very short exposure and brief development we may 
merge the darkest tones into uniform blankness. 

The above general principles, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to exposing and developing bromide papers. 

To sum up, in reply to I. and II.: For a negative 
which may be printed in a high or low kev at will its 
contrasts must not call for the full printing range of the 
paper—t.e., it will be a rather soft and delicate-looking 
negative, procured by a generous but not excessive 
exposure, and developed only just long enough to give 
shadow printing detail in the shadows, but without anv 
loss of gradation in the high lights. Only just enough 
bromide is required to prevent fogging (with mest 
plates one drop of a 10 per cent. solution per oz. of 
developer is enough). Begin developing with 10 drops 
of rodinal per oz. of water, and add another 10 drops 
when development seems to lag or cease if sufficient 
density contrasts have not yet been obtained. If the 
negative is somewhat feeble in contrasts, and stronger 
contrasts are required, use a slow bromide paper; but 
if the negative is fairly strong in contrasts, and a soft 
contrast print is required, use a rapid paper and full 
but not excessive printing exposure and a dilute 
developer. As regards question IV. : For pictures in a 
light key one naturally would select light subjects, back- 
ground, costumes, etc., and use a bright, diffused light: 
for low key effects, a soft, subdued light and dark 
things generally. Тһе foregoing hints are to be taken 
in a broad and general sense, which may be consider- 
ably modified by special circumstances. 
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slides, Lut more attention paid to the actual expo- 

sure and developing than to the masking and bind- 
ing. However, the latter operations are quite as important 
as the former, the life and finish of the slide depending on 
them. There is, of course, no one right way of doing these 
things, but there are several dodges which will be found to 
save time and trouble, and lead to greater permanence in 
the work. 


M ОСН has been written about the making of iantern 


Preparing the Slide. 


In the first place, when the slide is taken out of the Wash- 
ing water, it should be gently wiped with a piece of cotton 
wool, which. will remove any foreign matter or sediment 
placed there by the water. It should then be placed in a 
warm, dry, dustless place to dry; if placed in the usual 
draining rack and left in the dark room, marks will somc- 
times be found, caused by the prolonged drying. When 
quite dry, they should be placed in front of the fire, or in 
an oven until they feel really hot when touched with the 
hand. The reason for this is to remove the least trace of 
dampness, which would eventually lead to decomposition of 
the gelatine. The masks and cover glasses should also be 
perfectly dry. 


Materials. 

Next for the materials. Cover glasses should be thin and 
clear, with clean-cut edges. It is very poor cconomy to get 
cheap glasses. The best ones cost about 5s. 6d. a gross, or 
6d. a dozen. Masks can be obtained in regular stock size» 
from any dealer, and if all the slides are to be by reduction 
from one size, these serve the purpose very well ; if, how- 
ever, a special size opening is required, the strips of gummed 
paper of assorted widths, sold under the name of “ adapt- 
able masks,” work very well; four of these are gummed on to 
the face of the slide. 

Binding strips are sold in two forms—long strips which go 
right round the slide, and short lengths to do each slide 
separately ; the latter are much the casier to put on, and are 


... 


..limishimg.. 
Lantern Slides. 


BY A. 


MANN. 


"THE А. P. ann Р. N.” 


Fig. 2. 


perfectly satistactory, but they have one failing, they are cut 
just a little too long, consequently when one side is done the 
binder projects a little beyond the end and makes it difficult 
to put on the next. This can be entirely avoided by cut- 
ting about 1-16th of an inch from the end. There are three 
black binders and one with two white spots in front, this 
should be placed on the top of the slide and on the cover- 
glass side, and indicates which way the slide is to be placed 
in the iantern. 
Cover-Glasses 

A cover-glass cleaner, which is a small wooden аггапрс- 
ment for holding the glass while it is polished, is a great 
time saver; and a slide vice 1s almost indispensable if much 
of this work is done. An old negative, a small piece of 
sponge, and piece of fluflless linen complete the equipment. 

To clean the cover-glass “ huff” on it vigorously, and rub 
with a circular motion, until perfectly clear. Place a mask 
on the slide, and secure it with two spots of gum placed on 
the film well away from the picture; this will be found to 
prevent the mask moving when the glass is placed over it. 


Binding. 

Place the two in the vice and screw up tight, then lay 
out four oindcrs on the back of the old negative and wet 
them well with the sponge, then holding the slide as in fig. т, 
pick up the first strip wetted, taking great care to place the 
slide right along the centre of the strip. 

Then bring it to the position shown in fig. 2, and press it 
well down with a sliding motion, outwards from the centre 
to the ends, and also downwards. To the two opposite sides 
first, then the bottom and top, the last being the “spot” 
strip. When dry polish both sides of the slide. 

The chief points to be careful about are to have the cover- 
glass perfectly clean, the mask accurately placed and 
centered, and the binders overlapping each side equally. 
Hurry is fatal to good results. Accuracy, саге, and, above 
all, practice, are all that are required to become an adept. 


STEAMED BROMIDES. BY J. M. SELLORS. 


LL those who have used bromide paper for direct print- 
А ing or enlarging to апу extent must have frequently 
experienced considerable disappointment at the difference of 
appearance of the print when wet and after drving. In the 
first instance it mav have deep, luscious, well graduated 
shadows and delicate half-tones, but when dry it presents a 
dead, heavy, lustreless, sunken appearance very different 
from the picture you were so satisfied with when vou took it 
from the fixing bath. That this is a pretty general experi- 
ence is proved Бу the fact of so many substances being recom- 
mended for rubbing on the surface to restore Its vigour. 

A far better method is to steam the surface of the агу 
print. This gives a depth and transparency which approxi- 
mates very closely to that of the wet print, апа, as far as Í 
have experienced, can be obtained in no other way. No 
special apparatus is required. the ordinary domestic kettle 
being all that is necessary. When the water 15 boiling hard. 
and a strong jet of steam is issuing from the spout, the 
surface of the print is brought to within about an inch of 


the spout and moved about fairly quickly until the steam 
has acted over the entire surface. 

On examining the print it will be found to have а semi- 
glossy appearance. Аз a rule the one steaming will be 
sufficient, but if in a minute or two this partially disappears 
a second application of steam should be given. The steam 
should on no account be allowed to play on any one 
point for more than a second or so, as there is a danger of 
entirely melting the gelatine film. 

Unless one has the cuticle of a rhinoceros and the feeling: 
of a bronze statuc it is not advisable to hold the print up to 
the steam with the hand, but to pin it by the four corners 
to a board and hold that up, as the impinging of a jet of 
live steam on the fingers for the fraction of a second will 
cause a sensation the reverse of pleasant. 

Considerable care should be taken not to over-steam prints 
that have been toned, as I have found that repeated applica- 
tions of steam will affect the colour.— American Annual of 
Photography. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF CHRISTMAS. 


Awarded the first 611.6 in the Beginners’ s.ct/on of Marion's Prize Competition, 


December 15, 1908. 


Bv Mrs. St. Maur THORP. 
The or ginal of this р сімге is on view at the Exhibition 


new open at 52, Long Acre, 


AN EXHIBITION OF PRIZE PICTURES 


AT THE OFFICES OF “THE A. P. & P. N.” 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


HE walls of the “ little gallery" at the house of THE 

A. P. AND P. N. are occupied during the next few 
weeks with the pictures awarded prizes in the recent 
competition organised by Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho 
Square. Іп addition to the prize pictures, of which we have 
already reproduced several, a selection of other pictures sent 
in for competition, but which were unsuccessful in obtaining 
prizes, are also on view. As the collection numbers eighty 
prints, and all have been framed passe-partout, the effect is 
good, and an exhibition of more than ordinary attractiveness 
is produced. Our readers who are in town during the next 
week or two should make a point of visiting this exhibition. 
The high quality of the entries submitted in the competi- 
tion will be apparent to every visit. r. and in the * pictorial ” 
class alone the number of prints that were of exhibition 
standard was surprisingly high. Тһе space at disposal has, 


however, precluded the hanging of more than the number 
named, but the prize winners are to be congratulated on 
securing places in such goodly competition. 

The second-prize picture, by E. T. Holding (reproduced on 
р. 558), 15 a remarkably fine example of interior hou work, 
and adds another laurel to the wreath that already adorns 
the brow of this earnest worker. Mr. Holding’s brief note 
on its production, given on another page, should be encour- 
aging to other workers in this line. It again proves amply 
that the man who specialises in a certain phase of pic- 
torialism, provided he devotes sufficient earnestness to its 
pursuit, is bound to succeed. Mr. Holding’s print suffers 
somewhat by reduction and reproduction. Тһе original 
possesses magnificent “ quality," and is a notable picture. 
The first-prize picture (by Cavendish Morton) was referred 
to and reproduced in last week's issue. 
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seem no nearer to the 
successful reproduction 
of coloured illustrations on paper from Autochromes or other 
screen-plate transparencies. Were it as simple to work from 
an Autochrome as from a painting, the possibilities within 
reach of the photographic illustrator would be greatly 
widened; but until this is the case the most practical form 
for colour transparencies to take is the lantern slide. 

The intensification of Autochromes, though recommended 
by the makers, and usually practised, is, in most cases, detri- 
mental. Intensification makes thc colours more vivid, but 
increases the density to an objectionable extent. If the trans- 
parency is to be shown by the lantern, in nine cases out of 
ten it is a mistake to intensify it. It should be quite 
practicable to project a three-foot picture upon a screen 
with a blow-through jet; and intensification very generally 
makes a slide too opaque to stand this test. 

Density and Colour. 

It has been too readily assumed that Autochromes are too 
opaque for the lantern unless a strong illuminant, such as a 
powerful arc light, is used, whereas with a moderate sized 
picture limelight is available. Novices are pleased with the 
bright colours which can be obtained by excessive intensifica- 
tion, and fall back on high illuminants to grapple with the 
opacity of their slides. 

The added density may not be material if the plate 15 
solely intended for viewing bv daylight; but even then, 
colour contrast can be obtained without glaring colour. The 
painter does not necessarily use vivid colour to represent 
brilliant tints in nature, nor need the photographer. 

Pictures three feet square are not too small for a small 
show at home, and Autochromes are better viewed in this 
way than looked at in the hand. А distempered wall makes 
an ideal screen for these, as well as for ordinary lantern 
slides, and it need not be white ; in fact, for colour slides it 
is better light blue. When choosing the colours for the walls 
of our rooms, I maintained that one of the sitting-rooms 
should be white, but finally we accepted * cream " as a com- 
promise. The slight tint makes no perceptible difference in 
the colour of ordinary slides, and my lantern screen is always 
ready, always perfectly flat. 

The Light and Screen. 

Limelight is, however, deficient in blue rays, and this must 
be corrected if Autochromes are to be shown with the best 
effect. This may be done by using a very pale blue screen 
in the lantern, or by projecting the Autochrome trans- 
parencies on to a blue screen. 

I have found distempers with the trade names “ sky blue "' 
or “light blue” answer admirably. Without some cor- 
rection, the blues in an Autochrome do not get due justice 
done them by limelight. I havea slide of a host of bluebells 
in a wood; on the screen the flowers are hardly visible. 
Greens, too, in some cases noticeably lose their value. 

Limelight is so much more generally used than the electric 
arc іп lanterns that it would seem worth while to cater 
specifically for the former. Why should not the makers 
supply a compensating screen which would pass more blue 
rays than one which gives correct results for viewing by day- 
light? This would cut down exposures to some extent, and 
would enable the lanternist to get the maximum power of 
the limelight, which, of course, is not obtained if the 
illuminant is robbed of some of its rays other than blue, by 
the means suggested in the previous paragraph. 


| T is unfortunate that w« 


Autochrome Lantern Slides. 
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Making Autochrome Slides 

Let us consider now the making of the transparency or 
slide. There is no need to dwell upon the question of ex- 
posure. I generally give about twenty-five times as long as 
the same subject would receive upon an ordinary plate. 
Many people would regulate the focal length of the len: 
according to the size of the plate, and regard a six-inch lens 
as amply long enough for а 3% by 34. I have never used 
shorter than an eight-inch lens, and much prefer the results 
obtained with an equivalent focus of sixteen inches or more. 
Sky or clouds seidom come out satisfactorily in an Auto- 
chrome; it is no easier to get sky and foreground than on 
an ordinary plate—harder in fact. With a long focus lens 
little or no sky need be included, and there is not the trouble 
with objects of exaggerated size and importance in the fore- 
ground, as happens when a short focus lens is used and the 
front is lowered to get quit of the sky. 


Lenses. 

It is possible to combine the long focus and big aperture 
with diffusion in addition by employing rapid telephoto 
lenses. I most frequently use an eight-inch Dallmeyer 2B 
patent portrait lens (nearly alwavs at its full aperture of 
F/3.16, and with at least four turns on thc back cell to in- 
crease thc diffusion of focus), combined with а five-inch nega- 
tive attachment. 

This is a cumbersome tool for such small plates, but it 
gives much more pictorial results than smaller and lighter 
anastigmat lenses. Possibly the “Adon” lens (Dallmeyer) 
or the °“ Bis-Telar " lens (Emil Busch Optical Co.) might 
be serviceable, though I have not tried either in this 
connection. 

With such expensive plates few photographers care to run 
the risk of experiments. No doubt most folks adhere rigidly 
to the makers' formula, if, indeed, they do not buy the set 
of solutions ready made. Adopting the advice of a friend, I 
avoided alcohol in the first developer, using drv pyrogallol. 
mixed as wanted. 


Developers and Developing, 


The following formula is practically the same as pub- 
lished in the instructions : — 


Pyrogallol, 6 grains; bromide of potash, 10 per cent. 
solution, 1 dram; water to 2 ounces. 

Ammonia, то per cent. solution (i.e., ammonia .880, 
I ounce; water to то ounces), 4 drams 15 minims; 
water to 2 ounces. 


Mix the two together just before developing the plate. 
Develop for two and a half to three minutes. 

Another developer which answers well is rodinal. Take 
rodinal 1 part, water to 10 parts, and develop for four 
minutes. Rodinal has the advantage that the same solution 
can be used for the second development (after reversal) and 
the disadvantage of greater liability to frilling. 

The danger of frilling is reduced if the plate is dried after 
rinsing from the reversing bath, and the second development 
deferred accordingly. I have only once been seriously 
bothered with frilling, and it was the only time that I have 
used soft water for making up the solutions. As a remedy 
I tried a weak solution of formalin after the reversing bath. 
but this did more harm than good. Rodinal with hard water 
has given me no trouble, so perhaps the blame ought to fal! 
upon the soft water rather than this developer. 

For the second development after pyro, any regular 
amidol developer is suitable, or rodinal^may be used if 
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preferred. Тһе plate is then washed and dried without 
further fixation. If the exposure and devclopment have been 
correct. intensification is needless, and without silver intensi- 
fication there is no need for the hypo fixing bath. 

If this deveiopment is done by artificial light, it may be 
desirable to burn a little magnesium ribbon near the plate, 
though it 15 generally sufficient to hold the dish containing 
the plate and developer near an ordinary gas jet. This 
development being completed, the plate is washed for a 
minute or two and then dried. when, if the slide is satis- 
factorv, a coat of celluloid varnish completes the process. 


Reduction. 

If the slide is too dark, it may sometimes be improved 
with a weak Howard-Farmer reducer (care must be exercised 
that the action is not taken too far), after which it is probable 
intensification by the ordinary prescribed method will be 
beneficial. 

Local reduction may be effected with “Globe” metal 
polish and wash leather, but rubbing away the image from 
the ribbed lines, which generally are visible on these plates, 
must be avoided. Apart from the reduction, due to actual 


Ёл. 


HERE is little or no 
difference between 
an А. P. editorial 


'" suggestion " and ап 
edict of the Czar. So 
when the Editor sug- 


gested that a few words 
about the print entitled 
“ The Song ’’ would be 
acceptable to some of the 
readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N., I knew it was no 
use arguing about it 

. it had to be done. 
. . . Nor is he to be 
jobbed off with a few 
platitudes and generali- 
ties about the '' Gentle 
Art of Winning Prizes in 
Photographic Competi- 
tions "— what he wants 
is facts, and all of them, and as soon as possible. 

Well, the facts about the production of ‘‘ The Song ” 
are few and simple. First of all, of course, come the 
conditions of the competition itself. These stipulated 
that the prints submitted must be upon Marions' papers, 
and from negatives made upon Marions' plates. The 
result of my trial of some of the latter was the selection 
of their '* P.S.” plate, which has a speed of 250 H.D.— 
or about equal to Wvnne's Е go. These I found 
admirably adapted to my purpose, giving me a full 
range of tones with a fairly rapid plate. Should I in- 
advertently have produced anything that looked like 
having a chance of success, I should thus have added an 
extra string to my bow, for, quite apart from competi- 
tions, the pleasure of the work is always enough in itself. 

While in the ordinary course of things I was pro- 
ducing negatives that might possiblv serve this second 
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removal of silver by this method, there is, I think, some gain 
in transparency, the result of polishing the surface of the 
fim. Reduction by means of ammonium persulphate is not 
to be recommended: colour contrast is reduced as well as 
range of light and shade. 


Intensification. 

If an undoctored slide requires intensification, it is a sign 
of over-exposure, or over-development, before reversal. A 
mercury intensifier тау be substituted for the silver and 
pyro method. The plate is bleached in a saturated solution 
of mercury bichloride, to which a trace of hydrochloric acid 
has been added ; it is then rinsed twice or three times in weak 
hydrochloric acid (1 part in 60 water), and washed. 

The redeveloper should be one which gives a black image ; 
amidol answers well. This intensifier, whilst less trouble- 
some, is not controllable: the increase of density cannot be 
watched and stopped at any point as when silver and pyro 
are employed. 

No appreciable gain in transparency is obtained by 
cementing the colour record to its cover glass. It is a messy 
job, and the Canada balsam may permeate the film and 
markings result. 


wI 


BY E. T. HOLDING. 


purpose, I was also experimenting with the various 
papers supplied by Marions. In this way I made mv 
first acquaintance with their albumen matt paper. They 
supply some dozen different grades of this, ranging 
from a smooth ordinary paper to a Japanese vellum. 

“Тһе Song, which is on a то by 8 negative, was a 
black print оп Marions' bromide paper. 1 was sur- 
prised to find that Messrs. Marion and Co. did not stock 
a toned, or cream, bromide paper, but only the white 
variety. Black. and white bromides are, of course, 
beautiful for some subjects, but I thought mine would 
look better on a toned paper. So the finished print was 
stained in a solution made quite easily by dissolving 
a few grains of methyl orange in 20 ounces of water. 
This gave it a tone that added greatly to its quality. 

The negative, on the plates I have already described, 
was made on a sunless afternoon last October, and in an 
ordinary room. The camera was placed between the 
figures and the source of light—thus obtaining a full 
flat lighting, with just a little additional cross lighting 
from the small window shown on the left of the picture. 
The exposure (accurately gauged by Wynne's meter) 
was 6 seconds at Е/5.6. Тһе print 16 made from the 
negative І considered the best of a half-dozen, exposed 
on the same subject, with slight variations of pose and 
arrangement in each. 

The picture has, of course, manv faults—more, very 
probably, than I should mvself notice (for I think the 
maker of a picture often misses its faults just because 
his attention has been so centred upon achieving its 
beauties). Тһе elimination of decorations in the room 
has been carried too far. А picture correctly placed on 
the wall would have given a more natural and homelike 
appearance to the room, which has been made a little 
too bare of such details. But my own road to perfection 
must continue to be paved with such faults, until I attain 
a clearer and more instant appreciation of line and detail 
when arranging my subjects before the camera. 
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f Special to '' The 

T this time 
of year, 
| w he n 
qm badies’ 
taste in furs is much 
in evidence, a practical note on the 
photographing of this form of feminine 
raiment should prove useful. The fair 


possessor of an expensive set of sables, 
when visiting the photographer, will 
probably want as much justice done to the furs as to 
the portrait itself. What is more likely than that the 
wearer of recently acquired furs should desire some 
permanent record of the fact other than the bill or 
receipt? Special attention should, therefore, be devoted 
to correctly rendering the texture and sheen of the furry 
hat, coat or muff. (See illustration page 583.) 

Arrange each portion so that it is displayed to the very 
best advantage. Beware! photographer, if you do not 
show the best side of the muff, for every woman knows 
that a muff has a best side, but, above all, show the 
gloss, the thickness and quantity of the fur. 

When photographing sables, sealskin, or furs dark in 
colour, plenty of light should be used, and a long expo- 
sure given, otherwise the details of the shadows will 
be lost, and nothing looks worse than a black patch of 
paper to represent the shadows cast on fur. Plenty of 
front light and a little top light, just above the sitter’s 


We have recently received a parcel of remarkably fine show- 
cards from Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of Barnet. Тһе photo- 
graphic firms who recognise the value of really artistic show- 
cards are few, and among these Messrs. Elliott rank high. Each 
of the cards is of important size, and their construction not only 
indicates that artistic skill has been bestowed on their produc- 
tion, but that no expense has been spared in their manufacture. 
Messrs. Elliott also supply a strongly-made sample book, con- 
taining a series of delightful little prints on all the well-known 
makes of Barnet papers. Dealers should note that a supply of 
these handsome show-cards can be secured on application to the 


above address. 

Christmas Parcels Traffic.—Owing to the heavy parcels traffic 
which has to be dealt with in connection with the Christmas 
and New Year Holidays, the Midland Railway Company issue 
a timely advice to senders of parcels to ensure that each parcel 
is fully and legibly addressed, and the address labels firmly 
attached. As an extra precaution it is suggested that a dupli- 
cate label should be enclosed in each package, so that in the 
event of the outside address becoming defaced or detached, the 
parcel will be delivered at the right destination. 


Wild Bird Photography.—At the weekly meeting of the South 
Suburban Photographic Society the lecturer was J. Cyril Crowley, 
who has given much time, thought, and not a little ingenuity 
to the photographing of wild life. Dealing with “Тһе Haunts, 
Habits, and Homes of a few Wild Birds," Mr. Crowley showed 
а fine set of over тоо slides of birds and their nests, from the 
robin of the towns to the rare feathered frequenters of the 
Western Hebrides. To get some of these photographs he had 
to be temporarily marooned on a desert isle, where he built the 
hut that sheltered him from the inquisitive gaze of his uncon- 
scious sitter. Others were secured while dangling оп a rope 
from a precipitous cliff. One or two were taken by walking up 
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head, will be found a suitable light to employ. Do 
not use a strong sidelight unless a so-called Rembrandt 
effect 1s required, for it will usually be found that the 
lighting of the furs must be sacrificed to the lighting 
ol the face. 

White furs require a slightly different treatment, 


lending themselves to more pronounced lighting effects, 
but care must be taken not to overlight the portions of 
furs occupying the weaker (pictorial) positions of the 
picture. Тһе high light on the furs should be concen- 
trated near the face of the sitter. 

The worst pitfall is encountered when the lighting is 
harsh. Then the detail in the high lights will be choked 
up on the negative, and only a liberal application of 
reducer will bring the negative to fair printing density. 
But this result is generally achieved at the expense of 
the tone values of the rest of the picture. 

When the lighting is not under control, it is advis- 
able to employ a white background, and, if possible, the 
sitter should wear clothes also light in colour. Harsh- 
ness of results will be avoided by these means. 

It will be found a help if the glass sides of the nega- 
tives are coated with matt varnish, and pencil and knife 
are employed to correct erring values. 

To sum up: (1) Avoid under-exposure in the case of 
dark furs, otherwise black shadows will result ; (2) 
avoid under-exposure and over-development in the case 
of white furs, or chalky high lights will result. 


Вне —— —— 


to where the bird lay low, afraid to move lest her nest should 
be discovered; and, in one case, a perch was provided in a 
prominent place on which the perky little model posed of her 
own accord. 

Azol.—Lecturing on behalf of Messrs. Johnson and Sons before 
the Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society, Mr. Curtis said 
that when using “ Azol"' deveolper with bromide paper, the 
image would appear quickly, but the print should not be hurried 
from the solution on this account, or a weak print would result. 
Prints to be toned with the sulphide bath should be developed to 
a good black colour in the shadows. А poor black would give 
a bad toned print. Mr. Curtis obtained fine sepia tones on gas- 
light papers by using the Scaloid tones. Superb grey tones were 
also obtained on bromide paper by using a diluted “ Azol " de- 


veloper. 
Southampton Camera Club.—A. E. Henley gave a lecture 
and demonstration on the carbon printing process before the 
members of the above-named society on Monday evening last. 
The lecturer explained the process from exposing the tissue to 
the development of the print. He then demonstrated the manipu- 
lation of the tissue after printing, by immersion in cold water 
and bringing it into contact with a transfer paper, subsequently 
developing the print with warm water. Mr. Henley also de. 
scribed the method of making carbon lantern slides and trans. 
parencies, and stated that it was not altogether necessary to 
have the glass coated with gelatine as usually recommended. 
His own experience proved that if the glass was thoroughly 
clean, it was quite feasible to make a successful slide or trans. 
parency. The lecturer also pointed out that there was great 
latitude in the development for the use of a camel-hair brush for 
reducing the shadow portions of a print, but urged those con- 
templating taking up the process to endeavour to do all necessary 


retouching on the negative. 
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HAD got into a rut and become a “ stick-in-the-mud.”’ 
Everyone said so. Everyone said they were so sick of 
eternal females slipping off slippery sofas, and “ land- 
scapes are much micer”—and, anyhow, why didn’t I 
try press work, as I was always groanmg about 
expenses ?—etc., etc., ad. lib. NAP 
Well, names are disagreeable as well as indigestible, so 
I vowed I weuld start on a new 
ғ track, away from ruts and 
J- mud, and if it would pave the 
way to the chemist—let alone 
gfortune—so much the better. 
. The opportunity soon arrived 
pes in a visit to a picturesque sea- 
port with wood and relling downs in the hinterland. Неге 
was everything needful, and I bade a fond farewell to every 
form of furniture. Sallying forth about sunset one evening, 
I found a beautiful subject of the true pot-hunter type— 
setting sun, sails and wet sand (no mud, please) І also 
found a group of men smoking, but never gave them а 
thought in my beautiful ignorance of outdoor work. Тһе 
plate was just about to be exposed when 
a man, who turned out to be the local 
“artistic photographer,” came along and 
asked me if I knew that I was facing the 
sun. 

I assured him that I did not mistake it 
for the moon, and that, though it was very 
kind of him to examine me іп heliography, т 
I would rather he didn't, as I was anxious 
to make an exposure before the “ effect" had gone. 

He replied, “ But, miss, yer carn't take a photo like that! " 

By this time, the loiterers, whose jeering І had been able 
to ignore at a distance, closed in around the 
camera to enjoy the sight of a "gal trying to 
photergraph ” being sat upon. 

I smiled sweetly, and murmured something 
about women's rights and backed plates; but my 
instructor, seeing he had a fine audience to 
“show off" to, said: “I will help you, miss, as 
you seem а nice young lidy.” 

Swinging the camera round, he focussed the new clock 
tower which had just been presented to the town by Mr. 
Hogg, “what owns the brewery.” 

* Now, don't that look something like in this light?" 

“It does look better by dusk than by broad daylight,” I 
thought it safe to assert. 

* Yes, and now you have a picture as fine as I could take 
myself." 


“== T 
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I was quite overcome at my opportunity of 
a lifetime, but managed to puli myself to- 
gether to select a slide while the Artist posed 
the men in the foreground, * to make it more 
lively like." The exposure was made, but 
the tin sheath, being unsensitised, left no 
record to hand down to posterity. 

By this time the boats and sun had dis- 
composed themselves, and I returned home 
х richer only in a better knowledge of mankind. 
Next morning, I went out early, when men 
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By JANET ALLAN. 


and artists would be at work, and was followed by the 
usual cortége of juveniles. Remembering that atmosphere 
is the one thing needful in outdoor work, I was de- 
lighted to find quite a thick mist down in the harbour, which 
blotted out some ugly sheds in quite too lucky a way. When 
all was ready, I gazed round for free instructors, but seeing 
only a benevolent old gentleman reading his morning paper, 
I thought it was quite safe. Not a bit of it! Up he came, 
and smilingly asked me what I was doing. This was worse 
and worse. I tried to explain, and commented on the beauti- 
ful mist, but was interrupted by a horrified gasp—" When 
I was young and used to photograph, we liked to be able 
to see what we were taking! Е 

“ How very interesting! " I replied. 

** Dear, dear! "' (that made me jump, but he didn't mean 
it), he literally moaned; “what is the present generation 
coming to?” 

His dejection was pitifullv pathetic 
and becoming as damp as the morning, 
so I hurriedly answered, “ГРП leave off, 
if you'd rather, before I get there." 

He heaved a sigh of relief at this 
proof of my evident sanity, and offered 
to tell me * all about it," deluging me 
with information on wet-plates and all 
their relatives and distant connec- | i 
tions. An ет esilen мей ^n v 

Here were two opportunities lost, because I was neither a 
man nor a suffragette. 

However, there was still *topical" work to be tried, and 
"that pays better than anything, you know!" Тһе Great 
Personage of the county was to open a bridge over the river 
in place of the old-time ferry, assisted by the Terriors, Fire 
Brigade, and every other uniform for miles round. Here 
was just the thing, and the Press had paved the way for copy 
by giving the event some previous puffing. 

Starting very early, I found a good pitch on a low roof 
right overlooking the spot where the ceremony was to take 
place. This seemed a unique position, and it was a cheer- 
-- ing thought that one was not going 
| P. to be “done” by any member of the 

Ч ruder sex this time. Two hours later, 
АРЫ by & just before the procession drew up, a 
Шыда ыы man planked huge steps right in the 
roadway, mounted his camera on the top, and, then, I am 
sure, he crowed! Another man scrambled past me, scaled 
a drain-pipe, and got on to a narrow ledge, where he 
was as near the target as the umpire-looking individual 
on the steps. Тһе latter kept shifting his perch and running 
up and down like a monkey-on-a-stick to catch every action 
of the big-wigs, oft-times blocking their passage with his 
paraphernalia. 

Is this the topical photography that 
pays so well, or merely money versus 
manners? 

I have had enough of "outdoor " 
photography for the present, and will 
try supplying the trade with pictures 
of coal-scuttles and household furni- 
ture generally. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


By Dan DuNror. 
From the Marion Competition. 


—— 
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Christmas with the Camera in Switzerland. 


Bv WILL A. CADEY, 


SPECIAL TO * THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


ERHAPS nowhere are so many cameras to be 
met as in Switzerland in the winter; and no 
wonder, when every circumstance is in the 
favour of photography. After the gloom and 

darkness of England, the light and brilliance of atmo- 
sphere here make photography a different matter. 
Even the cheapest little camera, with the feeblest of 
lenses, will do good snap-shots, without waiting for 
June light, for with a bright sun, a cloudless blue sky, 
and the reflection of the white snow, it practically is а 
June light. 

There are many attractions to photographers in Swit- 
zerland, but almost the greatest seems the white back- 
ground. Very probably there are many amateurs who 
do not realise its value, but it helps more than they know 
to give distinction to their work. То those who have 
schemed and tried to get a white background for their 
work at home by artificial means, it is delightfully stimu- 
lating when Nature provides it for them, and 50 
generously too. They need have по fear of going 
beyond it, nor worry that it is not quite tilted enough 
to catch the light, or that it may have creases in it! 


BANDY AT GRINDELWALD. 


Whatever be the work, 


tev landscape figure studies ur 
genre, it 15 the same: 


І everything gains by being seen 
against white. Тһе landscape will be simple and dig- 
nified, for the snow has kindly blocked out all unneces 
sary detail, and what a help it is when composing on 
the ground glass, not to have such a wealth of unim- 
portant matter to bother with! 

For winter sports, too, the white background is most 
useful; it helps to show up the pose of the figure, which, 
thus isolated, becomes, as it should, the chief centre of 
interest in the picture—a fact not always appreciated 
when the 7 figure ” is that of a beginner ! 

When once the mantle of snow has fallen, there are 
Dossibilities that appeal to almost every worker. There 
are such a variety of effects to be gained from the black 
and white silhouette with its dead white background, 
all detail lost, against which the subject stands ou 
boldly; reminding one of those striking forcign posters. 
This effect is not difficult to obtain, and is always rather 
an arresting one. The formula for this kind of work 
is to get the object fairly near up, photograph in the 
shade or against the light, and not be too particular 
about a long exposure. When 
photographing against the light, wt 
must, of course, nol forget to shade 
the lens. | 

Then there are the delicate drawing 
like effects, where the snow shows 
intricate and interesting detail, and 
there are no blacks at all, only soft 
and luminous greys. Гог this a 
subject should be fairly far ой, an 
we cannot be too exact over our 
exposure (to get a full опе), nor 100 
careful over development, [t mus 
be slow and weak, or we shall lost 
the '' quality," on which the suce» 
of our picture depends. — ET 

Out-of-door portraits with a sno 
background prove most Leges 
work; there are all sorts of qp = 
lightings to be studied, ді. d X 
posure is so delightfully тара ¥ us 
catch most flecting nuances of esp 
sion. But there аге a 
phases of snow photography 0 n 
fresh and interesting poss A 
in Switzerland, where the a “ah 
to stay, we get the chance 


By WiLL Сарву. them up: 
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A GOOD RUN. By Witt CADBY. 
| See article on opposite page. | 
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HOMEWARD. By W. E. HUGHES. 


Awarded a Prize in Marion's Competition Sec article on opposite page.) mE | 
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OF THE SUN. 


“ AGAINST THE LIGHT." 


Especially for Beginners. 


that under no circumstances must he arrange his 

camera so that the direct rays of the sun fall on 

the front glass of the lens. This certainly 1s 
good and sound advice, which the beginner would be 
wise in following until he has gathered a little general 
experience. This done, then let him select a subject 
where his lens faces the sun, so that the direct bright 
sunlight does fall on the front glass of the lens. If he 
now examines the ground glass picture under these con- 
ditions, he will notice that the ground glass picture seems 
to be suffused with a haze-like fog, which is absent on 
the scene in nature; but if, with his hand, he can manage 
to shade his lens so that no direct sun’s rays fall on to 
the lens, then this haze-like effect is apparently absent, 
or very greatly reduced. Should he now be fortunate 
enough to have the help of a thin film of cloud passing 
over the sun, he will find that there is not nearly so much 
difference in his ground glass pictures when the lens is 
shaded and unshaded—yet a slight difference still exists. 

What happens may thus be roughly described. In 
the first instance, direct sunlight falls on the lens. The 
glass of the lens then becomes charged, as it were, with 
light, which it seerns to send out again in all directions 
inside the camera, thus producing a fog-like effect on 
the plate, in addition to the light forming thé image in 
the usual way. Shielding the lens from direct light cuts 
off this factor. But when a friendly cloud film inter- 
poses between us and the sun, this film acts as a light- 
scattering agent, sending the sunlight all over the scene 
in nature. 

И now we compare the scene as viewed by the eye 
when the unclouded sun is full in our face with the effect 
when a light cloud film intervenes, we notice first that 
the latter effect is far more agreeable to look at, and 
second, that we get a much more varied—subtly graded 
--гапре of light and shade tones. 

The unclouded sun gives us a general suggestion of 
strong light and strong dark, but the half-clouded sun 
Біуеб a suggestion of general brightness and light, 
while the shadow or darker parts take a quite secondary 
place in the general impression. 

l'urning to the two pictures by W. E. Hughes (see 
opposite page) and by S. G. Kimber (on this page), we 
find several useful hints available for future work in this 
connection. Іп both cases the sun's unclouded disc has 
wisely been avoided. In “ Quiet Waters,” the position 
of the sun is sufficiently indicated by a patch or region 


Ts young photographer is generally admonished 


of strong light in the sky, and this quite satisfactorily 
accounts for the corresponding patch of strong light 
reflected in the near regions of the water. Clouds and 
gathering haze help to concentrate the spectator's atten- 
tion towards the sunlit portion of the sky. 

In “ Homeward," we have the suggestion of an 
earlier hour of the day, with the sun correspondingly 
higher in the sky, while in the distant landscape the 
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IN Quier WATERS. By S G. KIMBER. 


Awarden a Prize in the Vachtsman” С om petition. 


clouds are doing valuable service by scattering the light 
and softening what otherwise would be harsh light and 
shade contrasts. 

In both instances we have a boat with dark sails seen 
against the sky. Here is a matter which often, presents 
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a little difficulty, because such sails are f requently of dark 
or non-actinic colour, and present their shadow side to 
the lens, hence under-exposure is often the result. It 1s 
instructive to notice the difference between the larger 
(light) and smaller (dark) boat, observing how very 
much more interesting and picturesque the former 15. 

We also notice that the reflection of the sail in 
“ Homeward ” so falls that it ** makes play ’’ with the 
accentuated reflection of the sunlight, and that this 
happy coincidence concentrates our interest. Іп the 
smaller picture there is a tendency for the eye-attention 
to be divided between the patch of bright light in the 
water on the left and the dark reflections of the sails to- 
wards our right. 

The grouping together of the highest light and deepest 
shadow is a very old and time-honoured device, fre- 
quently followed bv many painters, among whom the 
great Turner will be familiar to all students of art. 

Regarding these two pictures from a painter's point 
of view, it may be interesting to jot down a few of the 
salient features, where the painter would probably have 
departed from the strict literalness of the photograph. 

In '' Quiet Waters ” we should bring the boat on our 
right a little more into the picture, and also bring it 
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rather nearer the spectator and, of course, show a little 
more light and shade both in the hull and sails. The 
patch of reflected light in the water would be raised a 
trifle in position, and also cut up rather more by a few 
transverse touches of dark; but this would be done with 
a conservative hand, lest a liney effect be produced. The 
small line of distant land might be made а trifle lighter, 
and possibly also a little larger. | 

In “ Homeward "' a little more variety would be intro- 
duced into the sky, yet keeping it in quite a light kev. 
The water-line of the distant shore is rather too straight 
and featureless—a very little variation here and there 
would keep it quiet and yet give a needed touch of in- 
terest; but the most important alteration would probably 
take place in the nearmost four or five patches of 
strongly reflected light. 

At present all these are curiously and monotonously 
similar, in that they consist of a dark patch on our right 
with a light sail to our left, and although such an effect 
may be strictly true to nature, yet it 15 hardly 1n accord- 
ance with our usual observations and impressions of 
such a scene. Тһе artist is by no means always con- 
tent with any bald truth—what he wants is selected 


truths. 
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The Late Dr. Darwin Wilmot.—Many photographers through- 
out Scotland will hear with regret of the death of Edward 
Darwin Wilmot, known to them as secretary of the Edin- 
burgh University Camera Club, a councillor and lecturer of 
the Scottish Federation, and a real good friend and enjoyable 
acquaintance. Dr. Darwin Wilmot—he was proud of the fact 
that the great Darwin was one of his ancestors— was a keen 
Federationist, and boasted that until he left for *' England, 
home and duty" last year, he had never missed a Salon nor 
an excursion, and it is needless to remark that his effervescent 
goodfellowship made him the life of these gatherings. He was 
an Englishman, but he grafted on to his Southern nationality 


a warm regard for many Scottish customs, and a great belief in - 


the high position of the National Salon, in which he was proud 
to have secured a place. He was, to use a distinctly Scottish 
phrase, a son of the manse ; his talents were many and varied, 
and were recognised by his fellows. He was captain and one 
of the founders of the University Cycling Club; he was vice- 
president and one of the founders of the Dramatic Society. He 
was editor of the "Student's Handbook," and his fellow 
students showed their high esteem of him when they elected 
him president of the Students' Representative Council, and sent 
him as one of their four delegates to the Scottish Inter-Universi- 
ties Conference, where his oratorical powers made him a force 
to be reckoned with. А good singer, he freely gave his services 
to slum concerts. А cheery, optimistic soul, he endeared him- 
self to all whom he met, and many will drop a sympathetic 
tear over his passing to the great Beyond. 


The Salon.—The arrangements for the opening are now practi- 
cally complete, Provost Thomson will "receive" the delegates at 
the private view on Hogmanay night (Dec. 31); the Provost will 
also preside at the opening on New Year's Day, when Mr. Alex. 
Findlay, М.Р. for North-East Lanark, himself a photographer, 
will deliver the opening oration. The "opening" will be at 
noon, and the luncheon at 1.45 p.m. Тһе secretary has made 
efficient arrangements for housing visitors from a distance, and 
application should be made to him. Тһе local folks are quite 
realising the importance of having a national exhibition in their 
town, and the local press is devoting considerable space to the 
matter; the Salon secretary has had to submit to the American 
punishment of being interviewed. Wishaw, it is needless to 
state, is the home of Reid of Wishaw, /ле photographer of 
domestic animals, whose work appears in a// periodicals that 
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cater in that direction. It is only fit, then, that he should be 
represented at the Salon, and he is to put up a one-man show 
of his animal pictures, an unusual procedure, as hitherto no Scot 
has been allowed this privilege, but this concession to the pride 
of Wishaw in their most prominent photographic representative 
is surely pardonable. 


Shotts.—W hen one mentions Shotts the name of A. W. Hill at 
once occurs to the memory. Hill o' Shotts is known wherever Scots- 
men gather as a successful pictorial worker, and an enthusiasti: 
exponent of gum and oil processes. His abilities are, however. 
recognised further afield, and a prominent English postal club 
has prevailed upon him to judge and criticise their prints. 
Merit will out. Mr. Hill has distinct abilities in this direction, 
and his criticisms will be found extremely helpful. 


Midlothian.—Last year the Midlothian Society held a series of 
one-man shows that scored a big success, and no doubt the mem. 
bers are congratulating themselves to-day that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. They have now broken out in a new 
place, and lately they held a one-subject show, to wit, landscape. 
I have no information whether this is the first of a series or not. 


The Hinton Fund.— The Federation's contribution to the 
Hinton Memorial Fund amounts to £14 3s., which has been sent 
to Mr. Craigie, treasurer for the Memorial Fund. Тһе expenses 
of printing, etc., have been borne by the * Scottish " treasurer, 
Mr. А. Campbell. 


The Federation Folio.—' The result of this is announced in thi- 
month's “ Secretary's Letter." There were forwarded 369 prints 
from eighteen societies and one non-society associate, rather 
more than last year. These were reduced to 8o, and from these 
a short leet of 8 was selected, but to decide on the оле picture 
from these to win the Macdougald plaque beat the selection com- 
mittee; following precedent, they bracketed two, viz., “ The 
First Born," by R. B. Martin, Dundee and East of Scotland 
Association ; and “Тһе Trespasser," by W. C. S. Fergusson. 
Queen's Park Amateur Association. It does seem a little strange 
that during the run of this competition only one man (Hill o 
Shotts) has decidedly won; on all other occasions two have 
been bracketed first. The portfolio which starts on its rounds 
on Sept. 1 will contain 8o prints, plus invitation prints from 
Messrs. J. Craig Annan, J. M. Whitehead, and A. W. Hill. It 
is hoped that the Yorkshire Folio will be forwarded in time to 
accompany the “ Scottish " in its tour. 
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THE BEGINNER 


beginners. e 
the benefit of other beginners. 


Query.—In using carbon paper, I find it will not develop at 
ali atter the first rour or five days, and is quite useless. Will 
you give me particulars of preserving it? 

R. A. WESTON (Dover). 


Reply.—Buying the carbon tissue ready sensitised 
as you do will always necessitate using it within a very 
few days, as under ordinary conditions the action of 
the bichromate goes on automatically from the time of 
sensitising, and gradually renders the gelatine insoluble. 
By far the best way is to buy it unsensitised, and to 
sensitise it yourself the night before you want to make 
the prints. 

It is, of course, more convenient to have it already 
sensitised, and if you prefer to buy it so, you must 
keep it absolutely dry, as moisture greatly accelerates 
the insolubilising action of the bichromate. This may 
be done by keeping the tissue in a tin with a tight- 
fitting lid, which contains a little calcium chloride. 
This substance absorbs moisture easily, so that any 
damp which may enter the tin will be absorbed 
by it, and so prevented from deteriorating the tissue. 
A tin-lid, or piece of tin suitably bent, with its top 
perforated, should be made to fit loosely inside the tin 
itself, and under this should be put a few lumps of 
fused calcium chloride. Тһе tissue is then placed in 
a roll in the tin, and it will keep in good condition for 
at least a fortnight. 

Next, as regards the more suitable way of sensitising 
your own tissue. For this purpose you will require 


one ог two clean dishes, preferably of porcelain, and 


some dark-room pins. Тһе sensitising may be done 
in gas or lamp light, and the drying should be done in 
complete darkness, and in a warm, dry room if possible. 
_ The following solution will be necessary for sensitis- 
Ing :— 
Water в ылы ДЫН ЫНЫ 
Potassium bichromate IOO gr. 
Ammonia (.880), sufficient to turn the orange 
solution lemon yellow in colour. 


If you are dealing with very hard negatives, it will 
be advisable to increase the amount of bichromate to 
150 or even 200 grains, and you will then require a 
little more ammonia. А rather stronger bichromate 
bath is also desirable in cold weather than in warm. 

The tissue is sensitised by immersing it in the solu- 
tion for three minutes, this time being reduced to two 
or a little less even in hot weather. We have found it 
a good plan to plunge the tissue quickly in water after 
removing it from the sensitising bath, before pinning it 
up at one corner to dry. In this way little patches of 
bichromate are prevented from crystallising out and 
forming insoluble spots on the tissue. Fifteen seconds' 
extra sensitising may be given if this be done. 

As soon as the tissue is dry, it should be placed in 
the calcium chloride tin until it is wanted for use, the 
tin itself being kept in a drv place. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from 

These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for 

In this way we hope to be of assistance not only to our corre- 

spondents, but to a considerable number of other readers. 

with on this page should state their difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than 
One question аі a time. 
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Beginners who desire queries dealt 


Query.—What is the test way of printing a sky from another 
negative on a bromide enlargement? I cannot do it in such а 
way as to prevent the join being visible.—4A. B. C. (Chester). 


Reply.—There are many methods of successfully 
printing in clouds in enlargements. One of the best is 
described in a little booklet published by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, entitled “ Enlarging Notes.” 
You should write to this firm for a copy. Their address 
is Elstree. Тһе method suggested in this booklet is as 
follows : 


The landscape is first sharply focussed on to a large 
piece of paper on the easel. This must be larger than 
the bromide paper, as it must project each side of the 
bromide paper when this is pinned on. Оп this is 
placed a piece of card, also a little larger than the 
bromide paper, and on this the skyline of the landscape 
is carefully drawn with a sharp pencil. The card is 
then cut into two pieces with a sharp knife. This gives 
two masks which may be used to shade the landscape 
while the sky is being exposed, and the sky while the 
landscape exposure is being given. 

As there is no visible image on the bromide paper, it 
is not possible without some guide to know where the 
skyline of the landscape comes, so that one of the masks 
is put back on the easel and its outline is traced in pencil 
on the white paper. 


That part of the outline which will be covered up by 
the bromide paper need not be marked, but the two 
extremities which will be seen when the bromide paper 
is pinned up should be marked. If the whole of the 
negative is to be got on the bromide paper, there will, 
of course, be no skyline beyond its edges, in which case 
the outline on the card may run off in a straight line, 
which is marked on the paper on the easel. Тһе idea 
is, of course, to provide some guide, so that when the 
landscape negative has been put in the enlarger and the 
exposure made, and the cloud negative substituted, one 
may know where to hold the card mask so that it pro- 
tects the invisible landscape image on the paper, while 
the cloud exposure is given. Тһе masks must be kept 
moving as before, and it will be found advisable to use 
the sky mask when exposing for the landscape, even if 
this has a fairly dense sky. 


There is another method of putting in clouds with 
which some workers are very successful. Іп this the 
landscape is first exposed, shading the sky as much as 
possible, and is then developed. If the exposure is cor- 
rect, a little longer in the developer does no harm, so 
that after the paper is developed, it can be washed for a 
minute or two, drained, pinned up again on the easel 
while still wet, and exposed for the clouds, shading the 
landscape with a card. This is easily done, as the pic- 
ture is, of course, quite visible. The enlargement is 
then put back into the developer until the clouds have 
developed, and is then fixed in the ordinarv way. 
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Some Notes оп a New Printing Process introduced by Houghtons, Ltd. 


VERY amateur photographer—and, indeed, every type of 

camera user—has signed for a printing paper that can be 
exposed and developed " anywhere," іп апу kind of light, with- 
out bother, mess, or special arrangements, that gives a result 
similar to a good glossy or matt P.O.P. print, that gives a range 
of tones from brown to black, and that can be produced and 
finished in ‘less than no time." 

We must confess that the desire for such a paper has occurred 
to us often, but deemed its introduction more or less 7» nubibus. 
Yet this desire has now been satisfied, and thousands of our 
readers will hail the newest printing process, " Ensyna," with 
approbation. 

Houghtons Ltd., who have put the paper on the market, and 
are the makers, are to be congratulated on securing so notable 
a production, which has only been arrived at after extensive 
experiments; especially when it is fully understood that here we 
have a printing method that is unlike any other process extant, 
and has many outstanding qualities peculiarly its own. 


What Can be Done with Ensyna. 

Ensyna is described as a " daylight developing paper," and, 
briefly, is a process that, by making use of certain properties of 
phosphate of silver, gives a product that combines all the advan- 
tages of gaslight and P.O.P. printing, with the added points іп 
favour that prints сэп be made in day or artificial light with a 
brief exposure, developed in daylight or artificial light, and after 
the first application of the developer, the process can be carried 
on in full sunlight, if necessary, without in any way affecting the 
print. It is possible to make direct enlargements on the paper, 
and, moreover, the entire process of printing, development, fix- 
ing and washing can be carried out in less than ten minutes. 
Тһе results can be regarded as being permanent, and the range 
of effects appears to be limitless. Тһе most difficult to please 
can hardly want a printing paper that can do more. 

There have been many previous experiments in the endeavour 
to make such a paper as Ensyna, but until the present time the 
results have not been successful. 


Previous Research. 

For considerably over half a century photographic chemists 
have realised that there may be wide possibilities as regards 
effect and tone production, by the expedient of using phosphate 
of silver as the sensitive salt in preparing the printing paper, 
but it is interesting to note that just fifty years ago Thomas 
Sutton (p. 323 of his Dictionary of Photography, 1858 edition) 
rather curtly dismissed the phosphate of silver process as un- 
satisfactory, and Robert Hunt, quite an early pioneer in photo- 
graphic work, writing in 1851, said of phosphate of silver, “I 
am obliged to confess it has not, in my hands, proved any- 
thing like so successful as, from Dr. Fyfe’s description, it was 
in his own." We have, however, frequently referred to the 
phosphate process in the spirit of optimism, or in such a way 
as to show that we have felt confident that all difficulties would 
be surmounted, and that the phosphate method would at last 
come prominently forward and take a leading position. 

In passing, we may notice a long article on phosphate print- 
ing that appeared on page 256 of the Photographic News of 
June rst, 1806, in which the range of tone obtainable and the 
stability of the results are emphasised. We may also refer to 
our remark of some eight months ago (THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, April 21st, 1908, p. 403), that ‘‘ Phosphate printing 
emulsion appears likely to take an important place in the pre- 
paration of the gaslight papers of the future." Under these cir- 
cumstances we can heartily greet the Ensyna paper of 
Messrs. Houghton, which is something more than a gaslight 
paper, it being in reality a “daylight developing paper." 

Ensyna appears, as may be gathered from the above remarks, 
to be a culmination of work that has been in progress for more 
than half a century, and the convenience in manipulation, the 
wide mange of tone, together with the fineness of the gradations. 
should make Ensyna printing a favourite in the immediate 
future. 

The paper is issued іп packets of cut pieces in the usual sizes, 
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and at popular prices (22 quarter-plate' pieces for 1s., 14 cabinet 
15., 0 whole-plate 15.), also in sheets and as postcards. Both 
paper and cards are supplied with glossy or matt surface. 

As the development of Ensyna is physical in character, the 
special developer supplied is the only one that can be used with 
it. This, however, is put up so cheaply and convenientlv that 
no disadvantage occurs here. 

Very full instructions are issued with each packet of paper. 
and the developer is supplied either in concentrated liquid form 
or in the shape of tablets, which make a large quantity of solu- 
tion when dissolved. The great point to observe is that abso- 
lutely clean dishes, measures, etc., must be used. Dirty dishes. 
or dishes in which an alkaline solution has been emploved will 
cause stains. 


The Procedure of MaKing Ensyna Prints. 

The procedure is briefly as follows :—Two developing tablets 
(Ensynoids) are taken, one “А” and one “В.” These are 
supplied either in tubes or in cachets containing a pair ready for 
use. The two Ensynoids are dissolved in 8 oz. of water, and 
form the developer. The fixing bath is 2 oz. of hypo in 2o oz. 
of water. The printing frame is filled in placing the sensitive 
(or yellow) side of the paper against the film of the negative in 
the usual way, but taking care that no direct ravs of light fal! 
on the paper. 

Expose the frame to daylight, but not direct sunlight, or 
12 iuches from artificial light (gas. electric, etc.). 

The tone is entirely governed by the exposure ; and not by the 
development. To obtain a purple tone, give a short exposure; 
to get a sepia tone, give a longer exposure. If the prints develop 
a blue tone and are fogged, they are under-exposed ; if too brown 
and soft, thev are over-exposed. Тһе remedy is obvious. 


The following table of exposures is for an average negative :— 


Daylight, in the shade, according to 

strength of light .............................. I tO 5 sec. 
Incandescent gas 12 in. from light, 20 sec. to 40 sec. 
Bray's No. 5 gas burner, 12 ,, Т „ 30 sec. to 2 min. 
Electric light (16 c.p.), 1j to 2 min. 
Paraffin lamp, I2 ,, уз » 60 sec. to 3 min. 
Magnesium ribbon, I$ ,و‎ Уз » 1 to 2 inches. 


After exposure take the paper out of the frame and place it 
face upwards in the developing dish, and pour on clear water. 
Let it soak in this for about 3o seconds, and replace the water 
with the developer. Use half an ounce of the developer for a 
quarter-plate, and more for large sizes. 

The image does not flash up quickly, as with gaslight prints. 
but builds up slowly and evenly. It is perfectly under control. 
and can be stopped at any time. When development is com- 
plete, pour off the developer, rinse with a little clean water. and 
drop the print, face up, into the fixing bath. 


Fixing and Finishing. 

Fixing is complete in 30 seconds. The makers caution the 
user against letting the print remain in the hypo longer than 
one minute. The print is then washed in three or four changes 
of clean water for about five minutes, and dried in the usual 
way. 

We hope to publish shortly some further accounts of our erx- 
periments with Ensyna, and, in the meantime, recommend ou: 
readers to apply immediately to Houghtons, Ltd., High Hol. 
born, W.C., for a supply of the paper and developing tablets. 

We also note that the makers are so confident that it is pos- 
sible for everyone to produce absolutely perfect prints оп 
Ensyna that, should any reader of Тне А.Р. AND P. N. not 
obtain satisfactory results in the first experiment, they ask him 
to send up any photograph that he is dissatisfied with, together 
with the negative and a detailed description of the method of 
working. They will then send him the best print that the nega- 
tive is capable of producing, and at the same time give the 
reason why a satisfactory print was not produced. 

We do not think, however, that there will be many—if апу — 
expressions of dissatisfaction heard when the/paper. is tried. 
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А NON-INFLAMMABLE CINEMATOGRAPH FILM. 


Attention is so frequently drawn to the dangers of 
celluloid cinematograph films that when, a short time 
ago, we mentioned in these pages the tests of Dr. 
Eichengrün's new non-inflammable ** Cellit,’’ the subject 
of celluloid substitutes seemed to come once again into 
prominence. 

On Tuesday last (December 8) a demonstration was 
given at the Holborn Restaurant, London, of a new 
patent non-inflammable film prepared by Messrs. Lumiére, 
to whom therefore a further debt of gratitude is owed Бу 
the photographic public. Тһе film is made of specially 
hardened gelatine, and whilst it takes a little longer to 
dry and requires slightly more manipulation, the result- 
ing films are all that can be desired from a technical 
point of view. Тһе cost of manufacture is also some 
fifty per cent. higher than that of celluloid film, but it 
is claimed against this that the life of the film is fifty 
per cent. longer. From the brief notes given by T. K. 
Grant at the demonstration, we understand that the film 
is prepared in contact with a celluloid base, from which 
it is stripped. Тһе amount of celluloid which adheres 
to the stripped film is negligible. 

That the new Lumière film is really non-inflammable 
remains beyond doubt after the experiments conducted 
by its makers at the demonstration referred to. 


TONING BROMIDES, ETC, WITH METALLIC 
FERROCYANIDES. 
Dr. P. Dettweiler gives some concise details concerning the toning 
of black silver images with metallic ferrocyanides in a recent issue 
of Der Photograph. The image is bleached first in a mixture of 


equal parts of the following :— 


Potassium ferricyanide 
Ammonia 


After fifteen minutes’ washing in running water the plate (or print) 
is then placed in a one to two per cent. solution of the chloride of 
the metal to be used for toning, to which some five per cent. hydro- 
chloric acid and ammonium chloride are added. The following 
are the colours obtainab'e:—Copper and uranium give red 
images, iron gives a blue image, manganese a grey, lead and 
zinc give a white, vanadium gives a yellow, molybdenum 
a brown, cobalt a green, nickel a greenish image. In all 
cases of a coloured image the mixture produced of silver 
chloride and metallic ferrocyanide is more opaque than the original 
metallic silver, so that some intensification takes place. Other 
colours than those above given can be produced by successive treat- 
ment of the silver ferrocvanide with several metallic salts; iron and 
copper, for ехатр:е, give a violet image, and so on. The silver 
chloride, which darkens on exposure to light, may be removed by a 
mixture of equal parts of five per cent. solutions of hypo and boric 
acid. 

ACETONE SULPHITE IN OVER-EXPOSURE. 


Attention is drawn in the current issue of the Photo-Revue to the 
greater "elasticity" of acetone sulphite over metabisulphite for 
dealing with over-exposure. It can be added in relatively large 
quantities without too greatly attenuating development. Тһе pro- 
cedure recommended is to add one per cent. of acetone sulphite to 


5 per cent. solution. 
IO per cent. solution. 
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The rays of а powerful arc light focussed оп the film 
in the lantern '' melted ” it, if such a term may be 
applied, and it literally frizzled up; but its destruction 
was attended by nothing in the nature of ignition. 
The area of the burnt portion did not spread beyond the 
actual limits of the small picture. With the ordinary 
celluloid films, as used for the purpose bv every cine- 
matographer, the whole film would have been blazing in 
about four seconds with the same treatment. Attempts 
to set fire to the new film with a lighted match also 
proved entirely unavailing. 

One other point is worthy of attention, and that is 
the expansion and shrinkage of the Lumiére film is verv 
small—-a point greatly in its favour. Ordinary celluloid 
cinematograph film will stretch, under tension, more than 
three times as much. 

Altogether, the new film is a distinct advance in cine- 
matography, and every success must be wished for the 
progressive firm who have introduced it. 

The demonstration was made in conjunction with the 
Cinematograph Manufacturers' Association of Great 
Britain, and the members of the association present ex- 
pressed every satisfaction with the new product, which 
will do so much to minimise the fire risks that attend 
cinematograph displays. 
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the developer when the over-exposure does not exceed ten times the 
normal, and two per cent. if it does exceed this. Wita three 
and a half per cent. the negatives are usually too flat to be of any 
use. 


NATURAL COLOUR PRINTING-OUT PAPER. 


An important contribution to our knowledge of printing papers 
for colour photography appeared in a recent issue of La Revue 
Technique et Industrielle, on the choice of the dyes simultane- 
ously with choice of the support for the bleach-out film. The 
whole matter can be summed up by saying that the three dyes 
used in preparing the black bleach-out film should be іпсог- 
porated with gelatine on a paper with a collodion substratum if 
(the dyes be) acid colours, whilst if basic colours are 
employed a collodion vehicle should be chosen, and either a 
gelatinised paper or a baryta paper selected for the support. 
Naphthol yellow, diamin blue 6 G, and erythrosin could thus 
be used with gelatine on a collodion base, whilst safranin, methy- 
lene blue, and auramin could be used with a collodion vehicle 
coated on a gelatine basis. 


DICHROIC FOG. 

In the current issue of Anowledge, Mr. Chapman Jones draws 
attention to the interesting experiments of M. P. Villard, who 
finds that if a negative be placed in a solution such as hypo- 
sulphite containing silver, the silver is deposited in the gelatine 
most copiously where there is least of the original image. A 
developed negative was treated with hypo-ferricyanide reducer 
and fixed so as to leave no signs of an image. It was then im- 
mersed іп a silver depositing solution, and a dichroic “ fog,” or 
deposition of metal took place. Where a second deposit is in- 
duced on an original one, there is always a clear line between 
them, indicating an essential difference in physical character. 
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WELLCOME'S PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECORD AND DIARY, 


HERE must be few photographers to-day who are not per- 

fectly familiar with Wellcome's Photographic Exposure Re- 
cord and Diary. At society excursions it is usual to see at least 
eight out of every ten photographers present produce the well- 
known little green-covered books, and look up the correct ex- 
posures, or jot down details of plates exposed. Тһе ninth pro- 
bably also has one in his pocket, but forgets to use it, and the 
tenth does not use his because he has left his camera at home. 
We were under the impression that this little evergreen was prac- 
tically perfect and incapable of further improvement. Yet the 
1909 edition proves that it 1s possible to make it cheaper still 


AN IMPROVED “AIT” 


Б “Xit” camera made by Messrs. J. Е. Shew and Co., of 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, has acquired for 
itself a world-wide reputation for its excellence of construction, 
remarkable compactness when closed, and extreme rigidity when 
open. It would almost appear that the 1908 models reviewed 
earlier in the year had reached finality in these particulars, but 
the very latest models have several additional advantages worthy 
of note by amateurs who contemplate the purchase of a new 
folding pocket camera for next year. Тһе most notable point in 
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A “LETO” CHRISTMAS NOVELTY. 


E have already referred in these pages to the popular 
'" Boardoid photography " introduced by the Leto Photo 
Materials Co., Ltd. 


This go-ahead firm has now put on the 
market another little novelty embody- 
ing the Boardoid idea, and one that 
will be appreciated by all amateurs in 
the home production of Christmas 
cards. The Leto Christmas card outfit 
consists of all the necessary materials 
for making up one's own greeting 
cards and in a manner to compare 
favourably with the best commercially 
made article. Тһе outfit, which is 
supplied at the low prices of 1s. and 
25., according to size, contains taste- 
fully embossed Leto cover mounts in 
artistic colours, plate-sunk insets for 
taking the prints, and Leto paper for 
making the prints. Тһе insets and 
mounts can be obtained separately if 
desired, and are quite inexpensive. 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
should write without delay to the 
company's address, 3, Rangoon Street, 
l.ondon, E.C., for further particulars 
and samples. 


with Christmas Inset and 
Print. 
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THE MORTIMER PIGMENTING TRAY. 


HIS tray, placed on the market by Messrs. Griffin, of Kings- 
way, is specially adapted to the needs of practical workers 
in the oil and bromoil processes. The illustration gives an idea 
of the form of this piece of apparatus. It possesses many ad- 
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vantages over the usual method of employing a loose pad of wet 
blotting paper which rapidly accumulates dust and fluff and 
becomes an unpleasant base for the oil print. Тһе Mortimer 
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December 15, 1905. 


1909. 


for a shilling. The beautifully-printed literary portions of the 
book now fairly bristle with useful, helpful, and practical 
points. Ап enormous amount of information on exposure 15 
compressed into twenty pages, and the guide to exposures of 
plates and papers is unique in its completeness. Modern 
methods of photographic procedure, comparisons of plate and 
paper speeds, development notes, are all in tabloid form, but 
equally as effective and perfect as Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome's 
other popular products. The price of the Record and Diary in 
folding canvas wallet remains at 1s., and is marvellous value for 
the money. Every photographer should possess а copy for тдоо 


1909 MODELL. 


the new model is that it is constructed for use with the single 
combination of the lens without the bulk of an additional exten- 
sion. This advantage, combined with the remarkably small 
dimensions of the camera, and the extreme rise to front, both 
vertically and horizontally, makes the Xit a camera worthy the 
attention of every serious worker. А postcard to J. F. Shew 
and Co., at the above address, mentioning THE A. P. AND 
P. N., will bring full details and prices, etc., of the new 1900 
model. 


tray is well made of enamelled metal, and holds the wet pig- 
menting pad snugly in position, with a fine linen covering to go 
over the top and form a working surface. This system keeps the 
pad in good condition for a considerable time, and prevents fluff 
and pieces of blotting paper getting on the surface of the print. 
The lid of the tray can be shut down over the wet pad when not 
in use, and thoroughly protects it. Spaces are arranged in the 
tray to hold brushes and a small palette. The price for this 
useful accessory complete to take prints up to 15 by 12 inche; is 
55. ӨЧ. Every oil worker should get one of these trays. It will 


repay its cost. 
2 Vt SIS = ASG E E 


THE SCIENTIFIC WASHER. 


T is said that there is a right and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing. There are many ways of washing a photographic 
negative ; several of them are effective, but the scientific washer 
put on the market by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., appears to embody not 
only the most effective method 
of plate washing, but also the 
most speedy. The tank is 
ingeniously constructed in such 
a manner that it fills and 
empties automatically when 
water runs into the inlet, and 
moveover, the water 18 
syphoned away from the lower 
portion of the tank, so that 
hypo or other chemical ac- 
cumulated at the bottom is 
quickly removed as the upper 
portion is filled up again. ithe 
water never sinks below the 
level of the tops of the plates 
which are held in vertical posi- 
tion in a rack. In addition, 
therefore, to prolonged soaking 
the plates are subjected to con- 
stant changes of fresh water. 
This method has been demonstrated as quite the best for rapid 
and thorough washing of negatives and prints, and here we have 
a patent washer that does it automatically and without a pos- 
sibility of anything going wrong. Thirty complete changes oí 
water can be effected in half an hour, and, with the aid of some 
dye supplied byMessrs. Butcher for test purposes, it is very con- 
clusively shown that the whole of the water in the tank is en- 
tirely replaced by fresh water, after the filling and emptying pro- 
cess has occurred twice. The scientific washer is quite the 
best thing of its kind yet introduced and should be in the dark- 
room of every photographer. Messrs. Butcher will send, free on 
application to those mentioning this paper, a coloured chart 
showing in section and detail the exact construction of the tank 
and the method by which the water is changed. Every reader 
should write for this. The washer is well and strongly made. 
and costs 3s. od. complete, to take all sizes up to whole-plate. 
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THE great increase in the number of 
| our Colonial and Continental 
readers has been evidenced by the 
manv flattering letters we have received 
from abroad. Іп many instances these 
correspondents have asked us to assist them in pur- 
chasing suitable apparatus or materials іп England, 
when the articles have been unobtainable in the places 
where they reside. 

We are always glad to give practical assistance to 
our readers, and we invite all who are living at a dis- 
tance to avail themselves of our help. We wish, there- 
fore, to place expert service at the disposal of every 
reader across the seas who is desirous of purchasing 
photographic goods in England. 

The amateur photographer living in London who 
reads an advertisement or a review of a new piece of 
apparatus in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., can call 
at the show-rooms of the large dealers in town, see the 
article for himself, and probably purchase it. Тһе 
reader living at a distance is handicapped in this matter, 
and without the reliable assistance of someone on the 
spot, very frequently goes without rather than risk 
buying an unsuitable article. 

An Absolutely Free Service. 

THE A. P. AND P. N. places itself at the disposal of all 

over-sea readers who are desirous of purchasing 
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apparatus or materials in. England. 
No commission whatever will be 
charged for the purchase made. 
іне А. Р. AND FP. М. will gain 
nothing but increased goodwill and 
the pleasure of being of still further practical use to 
its subscribers. Readers wishing to take advantage of 
this purchasing agency should give the fullest possible 
particulars of the apparatus or materials they require, 
and send with all orders an amount estimated to cover 
the cost of goods, freight, and incidental charges. Any 
balance will be refunded or used in any way the pur- 
chaser may direct. 

The advertisement pages of Тне A. P. AND Р.М. are 
in themselves a reliable and complete guide to the 
materials on the market, and readers who desire to 
make use of the service of THE A. P. лхр P.N. will be 
guided by the announcements that appear in its 
pages. 

Readers living in the United Kingdom who may reside 
away from the large shopping centrcs, or who find a 
difficulty in getting their wants supplied, may also rely 
upon our assistance in the selection and purchase of 
photographic goods in a similar manner. It is, how- 
ever, more for the benefit of our large circle of Colonial 
and foreign readers that we make the above offer, of 
which we hope full advantage will be taken. 


RE NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sır, —While I am enjoying the chapters on the exquisite Ncc- 
turnes іп E. R. and J. Pennell’s ‘“ Life of Whistler," THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS comes to hand. 
Opening it, I find much space devoted to night photography. 
While recognising the odiousness of comparing the reproduced 
prints with Whistler's Nocturnes, the comparison (to me at 
least) is inevitable. Аз a consequence I write to ask— 

Why do night photographers always seek inspiration in street 
subjects, and the outlines of illuminated buildings? Тһе only 
exception to this, that I remember, is an excellently suggestive 
article by H. Mortimer Lamb in Тне A. P. about a year ago. 
The recording of the subtlety and delicacy of tone that is so 
characteristic of the glorious type of subject of which Whistler 


was the pioneer, would seem to be eminently suitable to photo- 
graphy. To our medium, indeed, the type seems so peculiarly 
adapted that it is a matter of great surprise that photography has 
yet done nothing in the way of interpreting such delightful 
riverside pictures. Тһе everlasting inclusion in photographs of 
unshielded lighted street lamps seems to border on the ridi- 
culous, and in my experiments I shall rarely include any naked 
light nearer or larger than that from a boat's lantern in mid. 
stream. 

I should be exceedingly glad to be allowed to associate with 
Mr. Blake in the matter of club or folio.—Yours, etc., 

RUSSELL BURCHALL. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., December 3, 1908. 
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A Talk on Picture-Making.—T. Lee-Syms, F.R.P.S., of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, recently lectured to the 
Leeds Camera Club on “ Preparing the Exhibition Print.” 
With the weight of a long period of exhibiting, and 
the knowledge that the hints given were those of one also 


professionally engaged in photography, it is needless to 
add the advice was eagerly listened to. To prepare the 
suitable exhibit, said Mr. Syms, we want a negative 


that is something more than a purely good technical pro- 
duction, and, if possible, of a subject that 15 original, 4.6., 
something that has not been worked threadbare, and, at the 
same time, avoiding the eccentricity which should not be con- 
fused with originality. Make a guide print, view it from a 
distance of six or eight feet, and decide what you are going to 
do with it. (1) The size should be considered, and should be 
governed by the subject; some subjects are all the better for 
large size, whilst others would be ruined if taken larger than 
то by 8 in. То enlarge a trivial subject only accentuates its 
triviality, and large size is often a mistake, as it affects the 


colour, is less portable, and materially increases the cost of 
packing and carriage to exhibitions; (2) the colour should be 
something near the original colour of the subject or scene, whilst 
at the same time '' fashion" has to be taken into account. If 
not, the exhibit would suffer by comparison when it comes in 
contact with the prevailing fashionable colour of the period at 
exhibitions. 


The Ensign Smoking Concert.—The third anniversary of the 
Ensign smoking concert, inaugurated by Houghtons, Ltd., will 
be held on Friday, December 18th, at the Holborn Restaurant, at 
8.30. The success that attended the Ensign concerts in previous 
years will be fully maintained, and there will be a good showing 
of professional concert artists іп the programme. As there was 
no Salon smoker this year, the Ensign smoking concert will 
attract many photographers who welcome these social and 
musical reunions. А good number of well-known amateurs will 
be present, and those who have not purchased a ticket should 
hasten to send 2s. to Messrs. Houghtons, at 88, High Holborn, 
and get one before it is too late. 
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Ts approach of the Christinas holidays has apparently made Class I. 
| no difference to the activities of our readers in their pro- F. С. Pritchard, Hereford; J. Н. Williams, Kettering; D. 
duction of prints for competition. Both the number and quality Lumgair, Scotland; F. C. Boyes, Ilford (3); A. €. Bull, Wood 
of this week’s entries are well up to standard. Special mention Green, N.; B. Hirst, Barry Dock; W. Tector, Horwich ; H. В. 
must be made of the general excellence of the mounting. There Whistler, Regent Street, W.; Geo. Raeper, Edinburgh; E.. 
are few prints entered now that can be described as bauiy Standish, Leeds; W. Parrington, Nelson (2); €. S. Coombes, 
mounted, and the competition for the mounting prize is keener Holborn, W.C.; К. Richardson, Penzance; H. Dixon, Morpeth ; 
every week. Тһе winning prints are always on view at the I], Peddar, Brooklands; E. A. White, London, E.C.; J. A. 
offices of THE А.Р. AND P. N. lovegrove, New Southgate; R. J. Delf, Norwich; D. L. 
The First Prize is awarded to Miss А. E. Jago, 265, Eccleshall Richards, Merthyr Tydvil; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; A. D. 
Road Sheffield. (Title of print, ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet.") Technical Robertson, Swanley Junction (2); J. Manners, Gateshead-on- 
data : Paget special rapid plate; 6 sec., Dallmeyer lens, 2 p.m., Tyne; М. J. Williams, Liverpool; Н. Jordan, Balham. 
о indoors; pyro-soda developer; carbon print, double Class II 
transfer. | ; : 5 s 
The Second Prize to Albert Pennington, о. Hereford Street, Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham; E. A. С. Samuelson, Ban- 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, * When Nature Awakes.") bury; G. J. Barnett, Dalston, N.E.; Miss F. T. Townsend, Swit- 
Technical data: Imperial S.S. plate, 8 times screen, 25 secs., zerland ; E. F. Н. Crouch, Worthing ; F. S. Aldridge, Hadleigh ; 
Lancaster’s lens, F/6, October, about 9.30 a.m.; plate developed J: Pilkington, Brooklands; E. Morales, Carshalton (2); W. J. 
with Rytol; enlarged from quarter-plate on Lilywhite Cream Pip Chilwell; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); W. 
Crayon; developed with M..Q. . Knight, Worthing; A. Taylor, Swinton; M. L. Jackson, 
An Extra Prize to Miss F. C. Vandamm, зоо, Regent Street, lewes; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield; Н. Н. Bristow, Bedford; 
London, №. (Title of print, “ In the Days of the l'rotectorate.") d W. iurc Dulwich; B. Moores, Brockley; J. E. Jones, 
Technical data: Ilford Zenith plate; 4 sec., Ross lens, F/6; amberwell, S.E. 


pyro-soda ; carbon, double transfer. Claes III. 

A Second Extra Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Gardens, Addlestone. (Title of print, * Honesty.") Technical Class IIl. 
data: Marion iso. plate; 1 min., Ross symmetrical, F/16, 12 Beginners. 


a.m., September, in ordinary room; developed with B. and W. Chas. H. Ashley, Mill Hill, N.W.; A. W. Fry, Liverpool; 
tabloid pyro-soda, Ilford formula; Marion bromide; Amidol. k, ү, Donner, Hull; W. Н. Brown, Scarborough; P. J. Murray 
The Mounting Prize to Easten Lee, 85, Osborne Avenue, New. Coptic Street, W.C.; Ben Booth, Burnley; M. L. Jackson, 
castle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “ Оп ihe Wear.") Technical Lewes; Н. Smith, Oundle; Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; Miss 
data: Barnet ortho. plate; F/6,  зес., 5 o'clock, August; pyro- М, E, Power, Waterford; Е. and W. McGhie, Wood Green, 
soda developer; oil print. | | N.; S. Isherwood, Bolton; D. McCarthy, Paisley, N.B.; A. A. 
The Beginners Prize to John Chapman, oo, Cyprus Street. Sandford, Stoke-on-Trent; F. Hallding, Runcorn; W. T. Bagot, 
Stretford, Manchester. (Title of print, ° Washing | Up. 4 R.N., Atlantic Fleet; H. A. Crawford, Leeds; L. A. Howell, 
Technical data: Eastman extra rapid; 20 secs., F/6.8; Watkins Beckenham; V. Whitehouse, Leeds; Jas. Anderson, Belfast; 
developer; Japine platinotype paper; Goerz Dagor lens. W. J. Lightfoot, West Bridgford; J. Е. Jones, Camberwell; 
Hon. Mention. J. W. Bower, Harringay, N.; J. Vintner, Nottingham; H. H. 
C. Е. Gould, South Woodford; Frank Bolton, Hull; A. W. Bristow, Bedford; К. Н. Mason, Cowes; Rev. W. S. Peebles, 
Hunt, Trinidad; W. E. Dean, Nelson; E. Burton, East Finch. Annan; K. Nozaki, Richmond; Miss M. Willson, Alford; C. 
ley; F. C. Hayes, Cowes; J. Hugginson, Airdrie; H. Huckle- Reynell, Barnes, S.W.; W. T. Clarke, Stony Stratford; Willie 
bridge, Chiswick; Wm. Baldwin, Blackburn; J. E. Hall, Pitt, Bridgnorth; J. T. Phillips, Guernsey; F. Cole, Middles- 
Beckenham; С. Malcolm, Edinburgh; С. Н. Clinton, Birming-  brough; D. J. Н. Laity, Burnley; С. Н. Kaye, Grantham; 
ham. Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster. 
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On Making Photographic Christmas Cards.—.3t the Birming- or on a gaslight paper. Of the latter class, Gravura is very 

ham Photographic Society's meeting E. С. Collins, of the suitable, as you have the power to alter the tone of the print; 
Handsworth Photographic Society, gave a lecture on this topical with normal development it gives a pure black, but by varying 
subject. He said photographic Christmas cards can roughly be the developer and exposure, tones can be got from sepia to red 
divided into two classes. First, the simple mounting of suitable chalk. Decco matte antique 1s a pleasing tinted gaslight paper, 
prints оп a tinted paper or cardboard support, and then printing of heavy substance, suitable for cards. If a folded card is 
or writing the greeting by hand. Second, including all those desired, the smallest camera that can be used with success is a 
cards, which are entirely photographic, consisting of a photo-  half.plate; it can, however, be done without by making two 
graph of a design, or а combination of photograph and greet- quarter-plate negatives, one for picture and one for greeting. 
ing. To the artistic photographer especially this opens owt a Саге will have to be taken to mask the junction of the two while 
field of work the possibilities of which are unlimited; once a printing. For printing the greeting on cards of the first class, 
satisfactory design is obtained, we have only to make a negative if the tinted mount is of a lighter colour, we may use ordinary 
and print off the number required, by any process. In making or Indian ink, or, if a softer effect is needed, Prout's brown. 
the negative, a great saving of time is effected by making a rough Гог all dark mounts nothing is better than Chinese white ; it is 
ccpying stand with runners, on which an easel or support for mixed with water to a fairly thick consistence, and put on with 
the design moves to and from the camera, which is fixed. It is а soft, easy-running pen. А quarter-plate negative may be 
important to notice that the lines are kept absolutely true and — printed on to а half-plate paper by masking the whole of the 
square, and the design should be ruled off to a size bearing a paper, except where the print is to be. Тһе greeting may then 
relative proportion to the size of printing paper to be used. be written with ink in the usual way. 
Having focussed the design at full aperture, it is better to stop 
down a little, to secure better definition all over. Ав regards City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King's Road. Sloane 
the plate to be used, the best is one of medium speed, or ап Square, W., have brought out a new list of optical magic 
iso., and it should be backed to get the line work clear. lantern apparatus and appliances, and copies will be sent tc 
Develop with a developer giving good density, e.g., hydroquinone апу of our readers post free upon application. Special atten. 
or pyro soda. If full density is not obtained, you will have to tion is directed to the firm's department for the hire of lantern 
mask the edges of the negative while printing to secure a clean slides and all requisites necessary for a lantern entertainment, 
print. Printing is best done on thick ordinary or cream bromide, at verv reasonable charges. 
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A selcchon of queries from our correspondents oi 
general interest to ош readers will be deait with weekly on 
this page. in order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the „Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if ali questions are legibly written, Full name and address. 
must be sent in every case (not {or publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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Duplicating Negatives. 
I wish to make duplicate negatives (same size as the original). 
What is the best method, and what are the best kinds of 
plates, developers, etc. ? G. W. (Cheshunt). 


The simplest and, perhaps, best method in most cases is the 
dry-plate process, but wet plates and also the carbon and bromide 
(paper) processes are available. If you elect to employ dry plates, 
then select either a “ transparency ” or °° slow landscape " plate. 
A positive is easily made by contact, and also from this the new 
negative is made. Amidol is a good developer for getting good 
black-and white, stainless results, or metol-quinol may be used 
if preferred. If your negatives have decidedly strong contrasts, 
the carbon transparency method is very suitable. 


Wood Stain. 
Will you kindly give me a good “old оак” stain for plain 
new oak mouldings? I want a dark colour, dead surface. 
J. В. Н. (Aylesbury). 


We give you a collection of oak stains, from which you make 
your own selection: (1) Water, то 02. ; strong ammonia, 1o 02. ; 
vandyke brown, fine (' water ground"), 4 о7.; potassium 
bichromate, 1 oz. (2) Water, 1j pints; catechu, 1 oz. ; washing 
soda, 3 oz. Boil gently for half-hour. Apply to the wood, and 
allow this to dry. Then brush over a solution of potassium 
bichromate, made by dissolving 1 oz. of this salt in 20 oz. water. 
(3) Fine ground burnt umber, 2 oz. in half-pint of vinegar. (4) 
Water, 10 oz. ; potassium bichromate, J oz. Apply and expose to 
daylight, and repeat the process if necessary. (s) To give a red 
tinge to your stain, add a small quantity of Venetian red. (6) 
To give a violet tinge, make a logwood decoction by boiling 
1 oz. of logwood chips in a pint of water, and use this as the 
solvent in No. 1, 2 or 4. 


Palladium Toning. 
Will you please give me formula for toning with palladium? 
Are there any special difficulties, advantages, or disadvan- 
tages in this process? F. W. H. C. (Cape Coast). 


We give you a choice of formule for the toning bath. These 
are all supported by various good authorities: (т) Water, 20 oz. ; 
citric acid, бо gr. ; sodium chloride, so gr. ; potassium chloro- 
palladinite, 2 gr. (2) Water, 20 0z.; citric acid, 20 gr. ; ammo- 
nium molybdate, 20 gr. ; pot. chloropalladinite, 1 gr. (3) Water, 
20 02.; phenylene-diamine hydrochloride, то gr.; palladium 
chloride, 1 gr. "This is suited for plain salted papers. Immerse 
pure (linen) drawing paper in water 20 oz., sodium chloride J oz., 
until thoroughly saturated ; drain and hang up to dry. Then 
brush over one side a solution of silver nitrate, so gr. ; distilled 
water, I Oz.; citric acid, 3 gr., and dry in the dark. Print 
within twenty-four hours of sensitising the paper. Print fullv, 
and wash in running water for ten minutes. Tone. Wash in 
water 20 OZ., soda carbonate } oz., for two or three minutes, 
then for five minutes in plain water. Fixing in hypo, 3 
oz. per pint, and wash for an hour. Prints thus made are likely 
to be of a high degree of permanency. Тһе tone-colours are 
various shades of warm black to deep sienna red. 


Printing on Silk. 
Can you give me formulz, etc., for sensitising, printing, and 
toning on soft silk (printing-out process)? 
W. S. Н. (Clapham). 


The material must be well washed in warm water. It is then 
immersed in water, то oz. ; sodium chloride (table salt), a drams: 


gelatine, 25 gr., for about ten minutes at a temperature of say 
75 to 8s deg. Fahr. Then withdrawn and allowed to drain, and 
then dried either by pinning up to the front edge of a shelf, or, 
better still, drawn flat but not too tight, on a frame. For a small 
size it is convenient to use the wooden frame of a school slate 
(the slate having been removed). When dry the silk is brushed 
over with a tuft of cotton wool, dipped in a solution of silver 
nitrate (so grains per oz.) in pure water, and then dried in the 
dark. This forms a printing-out material. Printing is carried 
a little deeper than the final picture is required. After printing, 
the fabric is washed in gently running water for ten to fifteen 
minutes. Then toned in water, 20 oz. ; soda phosphate, бо gr. ; 
gold chloride, 2 gr. After toning, the fabric is again washed 
in water for two or three minutes, and then fixed in hypo т oz., 
water 15 0z., for ten minutes. It is then washed in running 
water for twenty to thirty minutes, then dried and ironed well 
with laundry iron—not too hot. 


Cleaning Glass. 


Can you give me Carey Lea's formula for solution for clean- 
ing bottles, dishes, etc. ? J. H. B. (Sheffield). 


At the mement we do not recall any cleansing solution bear- 
ing this name, but possibly some one of the following may meet 
your needs, bearing in mind that the cleanser to be selected 
depends upon what the bottle has contained. For instance, a 
bottle which has contained (1) alkali, such as carbonate of soda, 
or caustic potash, should be rinsed out with equal parts of 
water and hydrochloric acid. (The cheap spirits of salts may 
be used in place of pure hydrochloric acid.) (2) For greasy 
bottles use strong ammonia, benzole, or methylated spirit. (3) 
For bottles which have contained nitrate of silver use strong 
nitric acid. (4) As a general cleaner use the following: water 
a pon potassium bichromate 1 oz., add very slowly $ oz. strong 
sulphuric acid. 


Regulating the Degree of Mercury Intensification. 
Can you give me any method for regulating the degree of 
intensification by the mercury-ammonia process, etc? 

A. P. (Clapham Common). 


Two courses are open to you. First, you can control the de- 
gree of intensification, within limits, of course, by giving a long 
or short time ef immersion in the mercury bleaching bath, so that 
the effect is complete or partial. For example, in the case of 
a fairly dense negative requiring only a very slight degree of 
enforcing, if the negative is only immersed for half a minute 
or so, it will not be bleached right through, but only slightly 
grayed, and when reblackened by ammonia the alteration will 
be correspondingly slight. Another means of control is in 
the choice of the blackening agent. For this purpose we may 
use ammonia, sodium sulphite, lime water, etc. You will find 
further information on this topic in “Тһе Perfect Negative," by 
F. C. Lambert, obtainable from our publishers, post free 1s. ad. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, тоз. rod. 
Canada 6s. 6d. 135. 
Other Countries .. 75. 6d. 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Гр, 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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The fortunate individual who, in addition to being an 
amateur photographer, may have the opportunity of a 
holiday at this period of the vear, will do well to com- 
municate with the secretary of '' Alpine Sports, Ltd.,” 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., and ask for particulars of 
the trips to Switzerland arranged during the winter 
months. The article by Will А. Cadby appearing in this 
issue, on Winter Photography in Switzerland, must 
surely tempt those who may be able to leave the murky, 
muddv, foggy atmospheric conditions that, when com- 
bined, are called ‘‘ winter "іп England. Alpine Sports, 
Ltd., have the entrée of many of the best hotels in the 
best holiday centres of Switzerland, and a delightful and 
healthful holiday can be assured. 


e % e 


We have received a copy of the “ В. J. Almanac,’ 
which makes its appearance to mark the passing of 
another twelve months. Our only regret concerning the 
book is that its present bulk precludes us from referring 
to it as being more '' obese ” than ever. It is somewhat 
leaner on this occasion, apparently due to the whittling 
down process undertaken by the editor, who has at last 
realised that it is really the advertisements that buyers 
of the almanac read. The other portion doesn’t matter. 
Nevertheless, the reader, if industrious—and patient— 
will discover in this year's book an excellent article on 
reflex cameras, from the pen of George E. Brown, an 
‘epitome of progress," some well-tried formule, and 
a first-rate three-colour frontispiece in the middle of the 
volume. This is a portrait of the late T. H. Dallmeyer, 
and is from blocks by Hood, of Middlesborough. 


ә е в 


We аге glad to note that the past year, although 
described by many as a bad one for trade—especially 
photographic trade—has proved so successful for Ilford, 
Ltd. To have entirely changed the not altogether rosy 
outlook of this leading firm of plate and paper makers, as 
it appeared at the beginning of the year, to one that 
can now be regarded as highly flourishing and prosper- 
ous, must be very gratifying to all concerned. That the 
qualities of Ilford plates and papers are being more than 
ever recognised and appreciated all over the world, must 
be a source of considerable satisfaction to the share- 


holders. 
ә & ж 


At the present time of year, when artificial-light print- 
ing is so much in evidence, concise and practical instruc- 
tions in the making of bromide enlargements are always 
welcome. Опе of the best little booklets we have seen 
lately on this subject has just been issued by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. It is entitled '' En- 
larging Notes for Use with the Wellington Papers,'' and 
contains practically everything that the bromide worker 
will want to know when making and finishing enlarge- 
ments. Our readers should drop a line to Elstree, and 
ask for a copy. It will be sent free, and will be a use- 
ful addition to anv photographer's library. 


Winter time and bromide paper and lantern slides 
always bring back a vision of the old ferrous-oxalate 
developer, which is sometimes even now mentioned as 
being by far the best there ever was. Although some- 
what messy, it certainly does give delightful results, and 
many who summon up courage to once try it never again 
leave it alone. Two separate solutions are wanted, one 
made by dissolving three ounces of neutral potassium 
oxalate in ten ounces of hot distilled water, the other by 
dissolving 160 grains of ferrous sulphate and то of citric 
acid in each ounce of water. Four or five parts of the 
oxalate solution are mixed with one of the iron solution, 
ferrous-oxalate being formed; five drops of ''ten per 
cent. bromide ’’ are used as а rule with each four ounces 
of the mixture. The only drawback to the use of ferrous- 
oxalate is that a clearing bath is required after fixing; 
this consists of water acidulated with four drops of 
strong sulphuric acid to the ounce. 

ее ғ 

Foreign photographers will be interested to know that 
in connection with the exhibitions to be held in Birming- 
ham and Leicester next February special facilities are 
being offered. At Leicester a special foreign section 
will be held, with awards. Pictures sent will be ex- 
hibited at both exhibitions, without any cost to the ex- 
hibitor; for entry form and further particulars apply 
to the hon. secretaries, Lewis Lloyd, The Hollies, Church 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham; or to W. T. Mason, 32, 
Waterloo Street, Leicester, England. 

е e е 

Vision at a distance may seem a dream of far-off days, 
and yet a good deal of practical work is being done with 
a view to enabling us to see each other though 
separated by hundreds of miles. Тһе current issue of 
La Nature has an important article on this fascinat- 
ing subject, and describes the work of a French scientist, 
M. Senlecq, who has conceived a happy idea, which 
brings us a step nearer the desired goal. Тһе usual 
methods, already tried in a more or less '' test-tube " 
fashion by Sylvelli, Belin, and others, is to make the 
person to be seen at a distance stand before a camera 
so that his image falls on a great number of selenium 
cells of very small size, each of which is fitted to an 
electrical contact. Тһе resistance to the electric current 
of these cells varies according to the amount of light 
falling on them, and by sending current rapidly through 
each cell to the machine which receives the image, bv 
means of the contacts, the various currents can be 
utilised there to re-form an image electrically, so that the 
person is seen again, being electrically reconstituted. 
Selenium offers grave disadvantages, owing to its in- 
ertia, or slowness in initial response to the light. беп- 
lecq has substituted for selenium a glass cell of chlorine 
and hydrogen, which gases combine at different rates to 
form hydrochloric acid, according to the strength of a 
small beam of light falling on the cell. By this arrange- 
ment the inventor thinks he will achieve.the end in view. 
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IN WINTER GARB. By S..ELwin NEAME. 


See article, ct Phetoegraphy cf Fur fase 507. 
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HE SONG OF THE LARK. Bv E. T. HOLDING. 
В This picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Societys Exhibition. 
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PORTRAIT. By Mrs. С. А. BARTON. 


Awarded a Prize in Marions Prise Competition, and new on veiw at the eahthtion at the Offices of “Ihe А.Р and Р.М." 
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WO announcements in our last issue appear to 
have excited more than usual interest. Our 
request for the names and addresses of our 
readers has already had a remarkable response, 

and thousands of postcards have been sent to us, not 
only giving the information we desired, but in most 
cases a few words of an appreciatory character have 
been added. 

We are glad to note that many readers, in addition 
to expressing favourable comments on THE A. P. AND 
P. N., have asked for the inclusion of special articles 
on various subjects in future issues. We value these 
suggestions, and hope to act on as many of them as are 
practicable in the new year. 

This is the sort of co-operation with one's readers 
that can be regarded as almost ideal, and we hope to 
hear from many thousands more. Іп the meantime we 
thank those who have so promptly replied to our desire 
to know who and where our readers are. Anyone who 
reads these lines, but has not alreadv sent us a postcard 
with his (or her) name and address on it, will, we hope, 
not forget to do so before the new vear. Those who do 
so will not regret it. 

То Oversea Readers. 

The other announcement appearing last week 
which has met with a great number of favourable com- 
ments is our offer to °° over-sea’’ readers and others 
living in remote parts of this country. We have yet to 
receive—and in a practical manner we hope—the 
opinion of our distant readers on this scheme for acting 
as their purchasing agents in London, but many readers 
in the United Kingdom have already taken advantage 
of our offer, and a great number have expressed their 
appreciation of it. The fact that we will undertake to 
effect purchases of any photographic apparatus or 
materials they cannot obtain in the parts where they are 
living will undoubtedly prove a boon to many. We have 
had the announcement that appeared in last week's 
issue separately printed, and these leaflets will be sent 
to any reader who cares to ask for them to send to 


TOPICS o or THE WE 


«бр rhe ТОГО 


friends abroad. THE A. P. лмо P. N. will thus be 
brought into closer touch with its ever-growing circle of 
friends in all parts of the world. 


Тһе R.P.S. Presidential Address. 

Mr. Mummery's presidential address to the members 
of the Royal Photographic Society (see page 592) very 
clearly stated the case for the present position of photo- 
graphy in relation to the other graphic arts. 

An interesting subject of enquiry was opened up by 
the suggestion that photography had some influence 
upon the Pre-Raphaelite movement. If there was по 
connection between the two, Mr. Mummery said that it 
was at least a remarkable coincidence that just at a 
time when photography was displaying to the world the 
wonderful detail of the daguerreotype there should arise 
a body of painters who had developed a love for minute, 
almost photographic detail, in the place of the breadth 
and simplicity which had previously characterised 
British painting. 

In speaking of present-day tendencies, Mr. Mummery 
suggested, to the pretending consternation of a number 
of his hearers, that there might come a time when 
people would be collecting early twentieth century half- 
tone prints in the same way as nowadays they collect 
old engravings or articles of vertu. That this was not 
so remote as might be imagined he gathered from the 
following item in a sale catalogue :— 


“Хо. 353. Eight large postcard albums, con- 
taining 1,623 different cards of Zena and Phyllis 
Dare. All different. Engrossed, and costing near 
£14 the collection.’ 


Mr. Mummery observed that on examination of the 
cards one of the principal 
peared to be the same in every case, though in a dif- 
ferent setting. The world to-day was flooded with 
illustration, much of it very crude and common. It 
must be remembered, however, that the present was an 
age of transition, when the opportunities for culture 
and artistic training were being opened up to the 
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masses. If in that transition much that was good and 
beautiful had been lost, yet when the masses acquired 
more artistic discernment—as they inevitably would— 
the present demand for illustration would develop into 
a demand for beautiful and artistic work. 

Winter Temperature end Development. 

The influence of temperature on chemical action 15 a 
topic that inevitably arises for discussion during two 
periods of the year. In the heat of summer our atten- 
tion is devoted to the problem of keeping developers, 
etc., cool. At the present time and during the winter 
the effects of cold become manifest in many dark-room 
operations, and means of warming solutions are sought. 

The enormous difference that a rise or fall of tem- 
perature will make in the developer can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have deliberately made test 
experiments. The reader should develop in separate 
dishes side by side two plates (or prints) equally ex- 
posed. Іп one dish the solution should be at 70 deg. 
Fahr., and in the other a similar solution at 35 deg. 
The result will be most convincing. Іп the solution at 
70 deg. the image will come up quickly and the action 
wil be rapid. Іп the solution at 35 deg. the chief im- 
pression will be that the plate (or print) has been 
grossly under-exposed. 


Only a Photograph. 

The ups and downs in the 
status of photographic pictorial- 
ism are becoming as frequent as 
barometrical fluctuations. It will 
. | be recalled that not so very long 
ago the French “ pictorial wing " succeeded in getting some 
photographs hung at one or more of the leading picture exhi- 
bitions of Paris, which had until then been strictly reserved for 
the works of painters, sculptors, and etchers, etc. In Lon- 
don, quite recently, the precise opposite of this liberal-minded 
way of regarding photography has been illustrated at the Ladies’ 
Lyceum Club. This institution has a section for artists, who 
have at their disposal for the exhibition of pictures a little gal- 
lery, which is attached to the club-house. On the recentlv 
formed photographic section applying in the usual way for this 
gallery, some of the artists strenuously opposed the granting 
of it, presumably because they regarded pictorial photographers 
as being outside the pale of graphic art, or as poor relations 
who might be safely snubbed. Тһе photographers have, how- 
ever, overcome the opposition, and the “ Lyceum Salon of 
Photography," as I hope it will be called, which will open earlv 
in the new year, will, no doubt, demonstrate to the painting 
sisterhood that artistic merit may lurk in “ only a photograph." 


Snapshots Through Ruby Glass. 


That twice one are three is the kind of problem that Mr. G. 
Albert Smith has set himself to solve in order to make possible 
that much-to-be-desired consummation, moving photographs in 
colour. Next time you are going home by night in the train, 
and catch sight of the familiar red and green signal lights, con. 
sider how remarkable is the feat accomplished by the South- 
wick magician, who out of nothing more than these has conjured 
into sight the moving show of life coloured in a thousand 
shades and hues derived from Nature. It is true that he can- 
not yet by means of his two-colour kinematography capture the 
“ violet of Astarte's eyes," and his blues seem to have been made 
in Germany, they being distinctly “ Prussian ; " but, for all that. 
there is a thousand per cent. more realism in these colour films 
than in the ordinary monochrome ones. Perhaps what will most 
impress amateurs is that the exposures which меге given, 
although not exceeding one-fiftieth of a second, were taken 
through what might be termed either a green or a red “ safe " 
light, such as would be used for the dark-room when developing 
exposed plates. 
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The ideal conditions under which to work if exact 
results are wanted are to endeavour to secure a 
standard temperature for all dark-room operations at 
all times of year. By keeping all solutions at an even 
temperature of, say, 65 deg. Ғаһг., a much higher per- 
centage of good results will be obtained. 

It is practically impossible to gauge exact tempera- 
ture by touch, so a thermometer reading to 212 deg. 
Fahr., the boiling point of water, should be a requisite 
in every dark-room. А suitable instrument can be 
obtained from any dealer in scientific apparatus for a 
shilling or two. 

Xylonite or papier-maché dishes appear to retain the 
heat better than glass or porcelain, and to keep an even 
temperature during development a water bath should 
be used. This can be arranged very easily with a 
little ingenuity on the part of the worker. 

The developer is poured into the developing dish. 
This is placed in a larger dish of metal or porcelain (not 
xylonite). This outer dish should contain water of 
about two degrees higher than the standard tempera- 
ture (65 deg.), and should be placed on a stiff wire stage 
or tripod, with a couple of night-hghts burning under- 
neath, their distance from the outer dish being varied, 
to suit the conditions of the room temperature. 


>> 


By the Magpie. ¥ 
The Democratic Camera. 


“Тһе art preservative of all the arts," a phrase which was 
originally coined to glorify letterpress, would in some instances 
apply a good deal better to photography. Mere words cannot 
picture a masterpiece in chiselled stone, nor communicate the 
inherent delights of a pastoral by Corot. I put in this reminder 
of photography's great and unrivalled service, because during 
the past few days it has been so roughly handled that one 
might almost imagine it to be nothing better than a parasite 
which has sucked the life-blood out of the graphic arts. For 
instance, it has been accused of killing the art-crafts of line 
engraving and of wood-block cutting. In commenting on this 
at the К.Р. S., one member of the society stated he did not 
regret the passing of the line engraving, but was sorry that we 
had lost the woodcut. And yet connoisseurs give enormous 
sums for fine impressions of great subjects produced by the 
laborious art of the graver, while, on the other hand, the 
average woodcut often dealt most woefully with an artist's 
drawing. If anyone doubts whether the camera or the wood- 
cutter is the better, let him ask Reginald Cleaver or Linley Sam- 
bourne. 


The Pictorial Troglodytes. 


“ Photography is at its strongest when art is left out." Such, 
if I mistake not, is the substance of one of the opening remarks 
by which Mr. Stretton prefaced ап “ arty ” lecture at the L. 
and P., which started with a description of the productions of 
members of “ the Troglodyte Salon," which flourished some 
thousands of years B.c., and ended with emotional word pictures 
of the veldt of South Africa in the twentieth century. ОҒ 
course the chain was not complete—a few pearls were missing, 
such as Phidias, Boticelli, and—Steichen. Mr. Stretton re. 
minded us that no mere transcripts from nature in the shape of 
paintings were eligible for exhibition by the Royal Academy, 
and added that photography was essentially a mere transcript, 
only able to pourtray what is in front of it, while, per contra, 
the painting is the product of observation and memory. This 
sounds right enough, but as a matter of fact the photograph is 
not, as a rule, made in front of the object pictured. I grant that 
the plate itself must have seen the object, but in like manner 
must the artist gaze at his model; moreover, while the plate 
only needs a fraction of a second, the artist may require minutes, 
hours, or days before his mind receives that latent image which, 
after development, he may perchance print upon some suitable 
surface. 
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a gum or gelatine vehicle, and the latter be soluble, 

the mixture, applied to paper, will be completely 

washed away on immersing the paper in the sol- 
vent—hot or cold water, as the case may be. If, how- 
ever, the vehicle be in some manner rendered insoluble, 
the coating applied to paper will not be washed away, 
but, provided it sticks to the paper, will cause it to be 
permanently pigmented. 

Now the products of a bichromate produced by its 
exposure to light, or its decomposition by the reduced 
metallic silver of a developed silver haloid emulsion, will 
render gelatine insoluble in warm water; a solution of 
gelatine or gum arabic treated with potassium bi- 
chromate will, if applied to paper, dried, and exposed 
to light, become insoluble, whilst if unexposed it will be 
soluble, except for a gradual insolubilising action, which 
will in time produce the same effect (in the dark) as ex- 
posure to light does. Hence paper coated with gelatine 
with which some pigment or colouring material is in- 
corporated, and sensitised by means of bichromate, will, 
on exposure to light under a negative, give an insoluble 
image where the light has penetrated, whilst the un- 
exposed portions—t.e., the high-lights—remain com- 
pletely soluble. 

This effect of bichromate on gelatine, gum, and 
various colloids has been made the foundation of a 
variety of printing processes, the most important of 
which is “© carbon." Here a °“ tissue ” is made by coat- 
ing thick paper with a gelatine-pigment film, contain- 
ing, usually, a small proportion of sugar and soap, 
which is bichromatised. This, when printed, becomes 
insoluble in the exposed portions, and the printed tissue 
is placed in water, together with a temporary or final 
(single transfer) support paper; the latter is plain paper 
with a coating of soft gelatine. The.two are brought 
film to film under the water, and withdrawn together, 
squeegeed lightly, and allowed to remain in contact for 
twenty minutes or so. They are then transferred to hot 
Water at a temperature of about 140 deg. Fahr., and 
peeled apart, when the insoluble image is transferred 
from the tissue to the support paper; on this it is de- 
veloped by gently washing away the soluble gelatine 
and colouring matter which adheres to it. It is then 
washed in cold water and hardened with an alum bath. 

А bath for sensitising the tissue, which is claimed to 
imbue it with better keeping qualities, is as follows :— 


| Е some insoluble colouring matter be mixed with 


Water SER ESSENSE SES 35 OZ 
Potassium bichromate .................... 320 gr 
80 to 160 ,, 


Citric acid 
Ammonia enough to turn the solution pale yellow. 
Pizzighelli states that tissue,go sensitised will, if kept in 
a calcium chloride tin, remain good for use for about 
a month. 
Gum-bichromate is a process depending similarly on 
the effect of bichromate, and a sensitive mixture is pre- 
pared with gum arabic, or any suitable gum, bichromate 
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and the colouring material. The paper to be sensitised 
should, preferably, have a rough surface, in order to 
hold the gum sufficiently well. It may be sized first 
either with plain gum or with a weak gum-bichromate 
mixture, and is then coated again with the mixture 
proper. In any case the gum is rendered insoluble on 
exposure to light, and the print is developed with cold 
water, a spray or wash-bottle being often resorted to, 
in order to direct extra force on any part of the picture 
for which local treatment is desired. Gum bichromate 
only differs essentially from carbon in that no transfer is 
made, the image being developed on its original support. 

Carbon tissue, if prepared with silver bromide in addi- 
tion to the ordinary constituents, may be printed rapidly 
by artificial light. А non-tanning developer, such as 
ferrous oxalate, is used, and after development the paper 
is subjected to treatment with bichromate. This is re- 
duced by the silver, the reduction product insolubilising 
the gelatine, when it may be developed as a carbon, print 
in the ordinary way. The '' carbograph " print may be 
either fixed in hypo, or the silver portion of the image 
may be entirely dissolved out by methods already 
described. 

Yet another novelty is found in Ozotype, where the 
image is obtained on sized paper sensitised with a solu- 
tion containing bichromate, 6 per cent.; manganese sul- 
phate, 3 per cent.; alum, 2 per cent.; boric acid, 3 per 
cent. The printed paper is washed until the whites are 
Clear, and it may then be dried. А pigment “ plaster "' 
is then applied to the print, and by the application of 
acetic acid and hydroquinone the insoluble chromium 
products in the image are dissolved, and diffuse into the 
plaster, and are then reduced by the hydroquinone to 
an insolubilising substance. After removing the plaster, 
the image is developed on the original print. 

Manly's Ozobrome process enables us to obtain a 
carbon print from any silver bromide print. А pigment 
“© plaster ’’ is treated with the following solution :— 


IO per cent. pot. bichromate solution ... 5 parts. 
IO per cent. pot. ferricyanide solution ... Іо ,, 
IO per cent. pot. bromide solution ...... 2: 3i 
Water ER $I 5s 


Alum and citric acid are also used by some workers. 
The plaster is now applied to a wet bromide print and 
left in contact with it, under gentle pressure, for some 
minutes. Тһе silver image is bleached and the gelatine 
in contact with it 1s insolubilised, owing to the action 
of the reduced silver on the bichromate. It may be 
developed on the print or transferred to a support paper, 
in which latter case the bleached bromide print can 
be re-developed and used again. 

Oil printing is a further variety of bichromate work, 
a bichromatised gelatine film taking up greasy inks after 
exposure, whilst water-absorbent, soluble gelatine will 
not do so. Thus paper coated with bichromated gela- 
tine is printed and washed, and whilst wet is ‘‘ dabbed ’’ 
with a brush charged with greasy colouring matter. 
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paradox, Mr. Gilbert 

K. Chesterton, tires of 
his toy theatre, and flies for 
relief to practical photo- 
graphy, one of the first of 
his pronouncements will surely be that 
which heads this article. The perfect- 
ness of the paradox of “slower plates 
for duller days" would appeal to him in- 
stantly, and his mastery of the art of recon- 
ciling apparent contradictions would enable 
him to expatiate on the practical advantages 
and positive utility of the method till all his 
disciples would accept as a truism what had, 
till then, been regarded as naught but paradox. 

It is paradoxical to say that if during the 
summer one has used special rapid plates, he 
must now begin to use a slower plate, say of 
one-half to one-third the speed. This propo- 
sition seems almost absurd, for duller days 
should apparently require a faster plate. Yet 
there are certain truths hidden behind this 
seemingly contradictory idea. 

Some Reasons, 

During the bright days there is, or ought 
to be, less chance of under-exposure ; іп fact, 
the briefer the exposure—provided always that 
| it is a full one—the better will be the ге- 
sult. Slow plates, whose greatest virtue is 
latitude, are not therefore essential, for the 
| brightness of the light allows of a full expo- 
: sure with a rapid plate, thus dispensing with 
2, any requirement of latitude in the plate in 
order to produce good negatives. Rapid plates 
are thus the most suitable for the summer. 

Again, if equipped with rapid plates, what- 
í ever one's camera may be, it is always possible 

in summer to get a * snap-shot " within reason- 
Jt is wisdom, therefore, to carry those 
plates that are just as suitable for ordinary summer work as 
thev are essential for “ snaps." The“ snap-shotting, " how- 
ever, is a pastime that can only be indulged in successfully 
during the best months of the year, consequently it is un- 
necessary to carry rapid plates when there is no expectation 
that a ** snap-shot ’’ would be feasible. 

A Seasonable Argument. 

During the duller days there is also a larger risk of under- 
exposure. The actinic power of light is not so easily esti- 
mated, and whereas an error in calculation in summer may 
be an error in the difference of two kinds of actual 
sunlight, an error in winter relates to differences of positive 
dulness, and the actinic power of the light that is in “ dul- 
ness” is much more difficult to gauge, while. it 15 abso- 
lutely fatal if, in dull weather, any misjudgment 1s connected 
with the exposure of a rapid plate. 

Not so Paradoxical after all. 

By using slow plates on dull days we have this knowledge 
of a surety—that we are using a plate that 1s thickly coated 
with emulsion, which means in practice a better degree of 
workability and a greater latitude. By reason of these 
qualities an excellent negative may be expected to result 
from a generous exposure, a correct exposure, or from one 
that. for that speed of plate, may be under-timed. 

The use of relatively cold developing fluids in a cool room 
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is not so risky a procedure where 
the plates are of the slow or medium variety, for there is not 
that risk that their sensitiveness will cause fog in the pro- 
longed development which winter temperature often necessi- 
tates А basin of hot water on which to rest the developing 
dish for a time—the length of which will vary as the condi- 
tions vary—and the use of a thermometer of the clinical 
pattern will obviate trouble from cold fluids. 
Another Point in Favour. 

The slow or medium plate is a necessity in dealing with 
snow scenes, for the large amount of reflected light поі 
only renders the rapid plate unnecessary, but the longer 
range of gradation in the slower plate alone can give those 
subtle tones which such a scene ought to yield. Another 
special indication for this plate will be found if it be com 
sidered that the usual snow landscape is composed of trees, 
buildings, or other dark objects, with snow іп dos 
proximity and in the distance. Ап absolutely correct expo 
sure for all the parts of such a view is impossible, but in 
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the compromise which makes either the foreground or the 
distance the main point of the picture, a liberally-coated 
plate will produce a better result than will one of high 
speed. An orthochromatic backed plate, with screen, will 
render sky and snow in their true relative tones, or, more 
correctly, will render those tones more in keeping with the 
natural effect of a snow scene, than will the ordinary plate. 

In December and January, when snow may not be present, 
the time necessary for exposure increases rapidly in ratio 
after mid-day, and even if the light appears good, such 
appearance may “flatter only to deceive.” Тһе use of 
slow plates overcomes this difficulty of deceptive light. 

Calculating Exposures. | 

Ап exposure calculator is advisable, rather than an ехро- 
sure meter. The “Wellcome Diary” includes an excellent 
one, in which the plate-speeds are represented by fractions, 
from which the relative speeds of the plates one uses—rapid, 
medium, or slow—may be seen at a glance, the plate-speed 
being the last factor to be considered in a very simple 
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calculation. This aid to correct exposure can only be ap- 
proximate when measuring “dulness,” and against its 
fallibility, or rather, the personal error that may creep in, 
we must set the margin of reserve which the latitude of our 
slow plate gives us. 

The tripod, of course, is indispensable for work on dull 
days, and the slightly longer exposures which will be 
necessary will render it essential that the camera be firmly 
supported, and there are various dodges to secure this, a 
piece of cord being a sine диа non. Тһе winds of summer, 
however, have a greater disturbing effect on landscape than 
the blasts of winter. To get the undulating foliage of trees 
sharp and crisp is sometimes difficult, even with a rapid 
plate. In winter the bare branches of the trees remain 
almost motionless, so that our slower plate is not handi- 
capped in this respect. 

For fog or mist exposures, an under-timed negative would 
be valueless. А medium speed ortho. plate should be used, 


giving a generous exposure. 
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FTER seeing the animated 
photographs in natural 
colours which were placed on 
the screen by G. A. Smith and 
Charles Urban at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts, one 
was forced to the conclusion 
that the days of the black-and- 
white cinematograph record are 
numbered. Тһе pictures were 
quite surprisingly excellent, 
although, before they were put 
on, the lecturer warned the 
audience not to be too critical of 
these first attempts to introduce 
the added realism of colour. It 
was also the experience of more 
than one observer that the 
coloured pictureswere much less 
exhausting to the eye than the 
^^^ black-and-white ones. We have 
© already reported upon the first 
public display of  cinema- 
tography in colours by Mr. 
/ Smith, about six months ago, 
at Urbanora House. 

The subjects chosen were 
audacious for first attempts, 
and included the kaleidoscopic 
variety of Brighton pier, a bunt- 
ing féte at Dieppe, ladies in ball- 

dresses, a march of the Cameron Highlanders, Henley regatta, 
and bouquets of flowers. But perhaps the greatest triumph of 
all, to those who understood how difficult is the colour-rendering 
of simple grey, was, not the reproduction of the scarlets and 
yellows and greens, but the perfect picture of tertiaries. 
Naturally, Mr. Smith did not give all his secrets away, but he 
read a paper sketching the history of his experiments, which 
have been going on since 1902, in which year he endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to apply a three-colour process to the cinemato- 
gtaph. He said that all one could hope to do at present photo- 
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graphically in the pictorial registration of colour was to record 
the particular colour-waves in any scene in a scale, from white 
ranging through intermediate greys to black, subsequently 
translating these neutral gradations back into colour terms by 
some artifice with coloured lights or dyes. This necessitated 
making the plate or film see things more as we see them—i.e, 
become less obsessed by such colours as violet and blue, and 
more ready to recognise orange and red. By experimental 
doctoring with certain dyes, Mr. Smith succeeded in making the 
cinematograph film as sensitive, for all practical purposes, to 
red as to white. This, however, is only the first of four points 
upon which Mr. Smith has concentrated attention during the 
last four years. The other points are as follows :— 

2. Super-imposing the colour records by persistence of vision. 

3. Compressing the colour records into a less number than 
three, so as to give the least possible interval of time between 
successive presentations. 

4. Making the scheme applicable to existing cinematograph 
machinery, using the standard film with standard perforations. 

By a careful adaptation of two filters to the emulsion, he 
secures a record of colour luminosity stated in gradations of 
tone from white to black, the scale being fully represented in 
two successive pictures. The pictures are taken with an Urban 
bioscope camera fitted with the required filters, through one 
being passed orange and scarlet to dark red, and through the 
other green to violet. The pictures are taken at the rate of 
thirty-two per second, or sixteen per second through each filter. 
The total is thus double the rate for ordinary black-and-white 
work. When a positive transparency is made from the negative 
record, it represents by its gradations of tone from white to 
black in each successive pair of pictures a sifter of the light, 
and when it is passed in the path of rays of coloured light, it 
screens or filters them so as to reconstruct for the eye the 
various proportions of colour luminosity in the original scene. 
Such is the bare outline of the theory. As to the use of two 
filters instead of the usual three, Mr. Smith pointed out that 
three was not necessarily a magic number, and that coloured 
lights in this respect were different from coloured pigments. Ne 
mixing together of two pigments would ever make white, but 
white light could be produced by the mixture of two correctly 


chosen coloured lights. 
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. For Projection and Enlarging with Acetylene.—An excellent 
little booklet, entitled “ Hints for the Management and Selection 
of Acetylene Apparatus for Projection and Enlarging," has 
been issued by R. J. Moss and Sons, of 98 and 99, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham. This firm are specialists in acetylene matters, and 
any reader who contemplates the adoption of this form of 
illuminant for enlarging or lantern work cannot do better than 
Write for price lists and advice from them. In addition to some 
remarkably good and efficient generators, such as the well- 
known “ Abingdon ” safety generator, special attention has 
been given by the firm to lantern jets for acetylene, and the 
latest pattern, the “ Moss" Independent Control Jet, with 
two, three, or four burners, appears to be the last word in this 


form of apparatus. 
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Large Prints from Small Negatives.—‘‘ Making Large Bromide 
Prints from Small Negatives " proved to be a most interesting 
night at the Bradford Photographic Society last week, and the 
President, Alfred Bracewell, whose work, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Bracewell, is so well known at exhibitions, had charge of 
the demonstration. The lecturer said soft, thin negatives were 
most suitable, but if it was necessary to make a print from a 
dense negative use a fast paper. Spot the negatives in prefer- 
ence to scraping away black spots on the print. The use of stops 
is a matter of choice, and a more brilliant or contrasty effect 
is obtained by using them. An exposure note-book saves time, 
temper and developer. А thin negative enlarged in a weak light, 
with a lengthy exposure and weak developer, gives a much better 
result than 1f made under ordinary conditions, 
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ANY years ago Charles 
Landseer styled camera 
work as the " foe-to- 
graphic art." That sub- 
sequent events have in 
some measure justified 
the pun was demon- 
strated Бу Mr. J. C. 5. 
Mummery, who devoted 


his annual presidential 
address before the 
Royal Photographic 


Society to considering how far the advent of photography has 


affected the other arts. Altogether it was a black record, 

although one was comforted by a remark from а suc- 

ceeding speaker, Mr. W. Thomas, who said that no art 

was ever lost unless it deserved to be. The form disappeared, 

but the art remained, reappearing in some other fashion. 
Photogrephic Progress. 

But the destructive tendencies of Photography, as the 


President said, were very plainly marked, and the catalogue 
of arts which were < going " or “ gone " recalled a famous 
speech on the decay of British industries. Moreover, said Mr. 
Mummery, the triumph of photography seemed, in one aspect 
of it at least, to be a triumph for commercialism and utili- 
tarianism over painstaking and leisurely artistic work, and to 
mean the substitution of the commonplace for the beautiful and 
the prosaic for the ideal. However, the development of photo- 
graphy was not yet complete; its worst side had mostly been 
shown hitherto, and the best was yet to be. 

When photography first appeared on the scene, continued Mr. 
Mummery, it was generallv anticipated that it would supersede 
painting, but, as a matter of fact, this had not taken, place. 
Painting had been the art least directly affected, and the first 
to assimilate some of the ideas which photography introduced. 

In one conspicuous direction only had photography damaged 
the painters—it had extinguished the inferior kind of portrait 
painting, the place of which was taken by the hybrid colovr 
enlargement of the lowest type. Portrait painting, of course, 
remained unaffected in its higher forms bv the advent of photo- 
graphy. On the other hand, photography in its youth stole 
from the portrait painter, and made its own the column, the 
curtain, and the balustrade, with which, or similar appur- 
tenances, it had hampered itself up to the present vear of 
grace. 

Vanished Arts. 

Of the vanished arts, continued the President, miniature 
painting had gone, or remained simply as painting on a diminu- 
tive scale rather than as the beautiful and specialised art which 
appealed to our grandfathers. Photography had sapped its 
roots, and although attempts were being made at revival, it was 
difficult to see how it could live. The destructive tendencies of 
photography were most marked in the work of the engraver, 
and the best photographs did not quite fill the role of the 
engraving, notwithstanding the superiority of the former in 
regard to faithfulness of reproduction. The engraver had to 
meet individual requirements by individual treatment, whereas 
in the photographic processes there was less scope for personal 
perfection, the deficiency being made up by the perfection 
of the process. The story of the decline and fall of line 
engraving was rather different from that of mezzotint, for 
example. It was obvious that when a person acquired an etch- 
ing it was because an etching appealed to him as a work of 
art in itself, whereas when he acquired an engraving he did 
so not because it was an engraving, but because it was a 


The North Middlesex Photographic Society held their twen- 
tieth annual exhibition at the Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, 
N., on Dec. 3rd, 4th, and 5th. This exhibition is limited to the 
members’ work, and special attention is given bv the society to 
cultivation of young talent. Nearly 400 frames were shown 
upon the walls, and тапу of the pictures were of a high order 
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reproduction of a work of art that he appreciated. Line engrav- 
ing perished from want of patronage, and not because ot the 
onslaught made by photography upon its preserves. Photo- 
graphy was not entirely responsible for the decline of wood 
engraving also. Long before it was superseded, wood епртах- 
ing, like engraving upon copper, had lost its original creative 
genius, and had developed into a purely imitative and repro- 
ductive art. А decade or two ago it was practically the oulv 
method of newspaper and book illustration. Its success was 
attained to some extent by the sacrifice of its own particular 
character and simplicity, and this prepared the public to receive 
and welcome the photographic half-tone block. In that wav the 
wood block assisted at its own downfall. Although wood en- 
graving was not dead, it was difficult to see how the present 
generation of wood engravers could be replaced. 


Pictorial Photography. 

Pictorial photography had not yet " arrived " as a force. It 
was far too uncertain, and did not know itself. Sometimes the 
deliberate magnification of every defect of which the process 
was capable, at other times an uncompromising literalism, was 
glorified as art. This was not due to any inherent defect in 
the process, but only to the immaturity of the photographer, 
who mistook cleverness and eccentricity for artistic taste. The 
result was that pictorial photography was at present sporadic, 
and the men who cultivated it on its finer side few and straggling. 
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THE “NORTHERN” PLAQUE. 
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The above is a reproduction on a reduced scale of the handsome 
plaque offered as an award at the forthcoming Northern Exhibition 
at Manchester. 
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of merit. The quality of the work shown by the leaders of this 
society, headed by the president of the R.P.S., who had many 
of his fine works upon the walls, was decidedly high. The 
judges were A. H. Blake, M.A., and B. Gay Wilkinson. The 
N.M. is one of the few British societies that continues to success- 
fully run exhibitions of a high order with inside talent only. 
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ERHAPS it may be as well to explain at the out- 
set that I do not propose to say anything about 
photographing objects, persons, etc., by artifi- 
cial light, but rather am concerned with the 

making of a new negative from an old one, or from a 
lantern slide, paper print, etc. | 

Suppose we have a negative which has had only just 
sufficient exposure but has been over-developed. With 
reduction there is always a risk of making bad worse 
and regrets coming too late. Ап alternative course is 
to take either an '' ordinary ” or '' slow landscape "' 
plate, and make a positive by contact, giving a generous 
but not excessive exposure. This is developed either 
with metol (without quinol or bromide) or with dilute 
rodinal (i.e., 5 to 10 drops per ounce of water), with the 
idea of getting a positive showing all the detail there is 
in the original negative, but possessing much less 
density contrasts than the negative. Then by contact 
with another ''slow landscape " plate it is an easy 
matter to get a new and soft-contrast negative posses- 
sing all the detail of the original negative. 

If the original negative shows vigorous contrasts and 
is free from fog, as an alternative we can make a con- 
tact carbon print by burning 6 or 8 feet of magnesium 
ribbon about 6 inches from the face of the negative, and 
then developing this carbon positive on glass; and from 
this make a new negative in the way just described; but 
this procedure takes more time and trouble than the 
dry-plate positive method, and presents no advantages. 

On the other hand, suppose our original negative is 
full of detail, but very thin, and far too weak in con- 
trast, but that it is not thought desirable to risk intensi- 
fication. 

Our first aim will be to get an increase of contrasts 
in the positive by using a slow lantern or gaslight plate, 
giving the minimum practical exposure, covering the 
printing frame with tissue paper or ground glass, and 
developing the positive with hydroquinone containing 
some bromide, and keeping the developer between 
60 deg. and 65 deg. F. 

From such a positive of moderate contrasts the 
reader will have no difficulty in making a new negative 
by contact, using any slow landscape or process plate. 

Enlerged Negetives 
from small originals can be made on the lines just indi- 
cated by using an enlarging lantern instead of the con- 
tact method. But as large plates, e.g., 12 by то and 
upwards, are heavy and somewhat costly, one naturally 
turns to paper as being non-fragile, light, compact, and 
comparatively cheap. 

The Rotary Photographic Company make negative 
paper which is excellent, but if the worker cannot obtain 
this he may get along very well with ordinary bromide 
paper. This should be of the rapid and thin paper kind. 

There is one point requiring special notice by the in- 
experienced worker. It is that the larger a negative 
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is enlarged, the stronger its contrasts become. That is 
to say, we may have a negative so thin and weak that 
the best results we can get with—let us say—1ij 
diameters is poor and feeble; but this same negative 
enlarged, say, 4 or 5 diameters may yield a quite suffi- 
ciently bright print. Or to put the matter in another 
way, we may have a negative of a somewhat plucky 
and vigorous kind which satisfactorily gives us a 
2-diameter enlargement (i.e., quarter to whole plate), 
but when enlarged beyond this proportion the only re- 
sult is а hard-contrast print. If then our enlarged posi- 
tive comes too feeble we must use a slower plate; if it 
comes too chalky, we employ a rapid paper or an 
ordinary negative dry plate. 
Printing Through Paper. 

Having made the enlarged paper positive, when dry 
it is put face to face with another sheet of bromide 
paper in a printing frame with plain glass front, and 
exposed through the back of the paper of the positive. 
Therefore it is a matter of some importance to take all 
reasonable precautions against the paper becoming 
soiled or stained. Тһе °° grain " of the paper itself 
necessarily has a slight effect both in the printing of the 
new negative through the paper positive and subse- 
quently in the printing of the enlarged positive, but with 
thin smooth bromide paper this is not so serious a 
matter as the inexperienced worker might very naturally 
imagine would be the case. 

Where the enlarged negative is designed for subse- 
quent daylight printing (e.g., platinotype, carbon, etc.), 
the retardation of printing due to the light having to 
traverse the paper may become a factor of some impor- 
tance in dull weather, or the short days at the present 
time of year. 

Various substances have been applied to paper with 
the idea of assisting its translucency. Of these I will 
say something later on. Тһе grain of the paper nega- 
tive may generally be ignored if the paper for the posi- 
tive has a slightly rough surface, as under such condi- 
tions it will practically be lost in the surface grain of the 
positive print. The grain is more likely to show if the 
printing is done in direct sunlight than if done in dif- 
fused light. 

Small Positive and Enlarged Negative. 

With a view to economising paper, some workers 
make a small positive on a glass plate (by contact), 
and then put this in the lantern and make therefrom 
an enlarged negative. If the original negative is 
all that can be desired as regards range of tones, detail, 
freedom from defects, etc., then this plan has its con- 
veniences, but if any alterations in the original negative 
are required it is better to make an enlarged paper posi- 
tive, and from this an enlarged negative by contact, 
because we have both the front and the back of the 
positive and negative on which we can work with pencil, 
stump, colour, etc.; parts too light on the large positive 
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can be darkened, and similarly the shadow parts of the 
new negative may be strengthened if required. 


Practical Points. 


When making the enlarged positive one may carry 
both exposure and development just a trifle beyond what 
would be desirable were we going to use this positive as 
a framed picture. When developing this positive we 
shall judge this operation partly by looking through the 
paper, but chiefly by looking at it in a good strong yet 
safe vellow light. But when developing the enlarged 
negative we shall find it best to judge when to stop 
development chiefly by looking through the paper, of 
course bearing in mind that the high lights must neces- 
sarily look more opaque in the case of a paper negative 
than they do with a glass plate. 

Just at first one is perhaps a little inclined to under- 
expose for the enlarged negative, but it is better to err 
--И err one must—on the generous side. Тһе paper 
backing tends to lead us to think there 16 more shadow 
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detail or deposit than is the case when one compares 
appearances with a glass plate negative. 

If preferred, we can use P.O.P. in place of bromide 
paper for printing the enlarged negative by contact 
from the enlarged positive. This plan requires day- 
light, but presents the advantage of enabling us to 
shade one part and expose another part during the 
printing, etc., and minimises the loss of material due to 
errors of judgment in printing. 

We may use self-toning P.O.P., and pass the print 
through the plain hypo bath in the usual manner, or we 
may use ordinary P.O.P., and tone it in the usual wav; 
but this is really quite needless trouble, for if it is simply 
fixed in plain hvpo the foxv vellow-red colour will be 
found to possess far more hght-resisting power than the 
beginner very naturallv might suppose. In апу case 
with P.O.P. we must make due allowance for the loss 
of strength in the һуро, remembering that our negative 
should show some detail or gradation in the shadows, 
and have practically no quite white, i.e. blank, paper. 
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REMAR HABLE TELEPHOTOGRAPH. 


HE accompanying picture, sent to us by Messrs. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., can be regarded as an excel- 
lent example of instantaneous photography. When, 
however, we learn that it is a telephotograph, taken 
in 1-soth sec., it becomes a remarkable achievement. 
This picture was taken by Dudley Stone, of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, with а Dallmeyer Adon 
telephoto lens, on the occasion of Jabez Woolfe's 
seventh attempt to swim the Channel. In the en- 
largement from which the reproduction was made 
every detail is clean, sharp, and fully exposed. 
Тһе texture of the grease on the swimmer's body 1s 
clearly shown.The Adon lens was used on а 5 by 4 
Videx, the negative being made on a special rapid 
Imperial plate, with the exposure mentioned above. 
The camera extension was about 14 inches, which 
gave an equivalent focal length of 324 inches. 
Тһе application of tele-photography to instan- 
taneous press work of this character appears to 
be new, but it demonstrates its possibilities, and 
the Adon appears to be ideally suitable for the 
purpose. Amateurs who possess one of these ex- 
cellent lenses should try what they can do in the 
way of high speed tele-photography, and let us 
know the result of their work in this direction. 


Д NEW WORD WANTED. 


To the Editor of the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR,—THE А.Р. AND P. N. has ably taught one in the past 
how to improve negative or print by handwork thereupon. 1 
think that my efforts in this direction often mean pictorial gain 
in the finished print. But it seems to me to be not right that 
such a production should be called a photograph, but should 
bear a name which would declare it to be a combination for 
pictorial purposes of photography and handwork. 

I do not feel satisfied when I enter for exhibition a picture 


from or to which objects have been removed or added bv hand- 
work on print or negative, in calling it a photograph. Ought it 
not to be called a “ photomanograph "? А new word is wanted 
to describe the modern “ photograph " in which photography 
plavs so small a part compared with handwork in the finished 
result. 

I shall be glad to have your readers’ views on the subject. 

Redland, Bristol. ALFRED LEADER. 


EDINBURGH 


ГЕ Edinburgh Photographic Society have just held а mem- 
bers' exhibition at their rooms, 38, Castle Street. This 
exhibition is quite distinct from their usual annual exhibition 
in the spring. James McKissack, the popular secretary of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Association, had a field дау. 
gaining medals in landscape and seascape with “ Home with 
the Herring " and “ Old Whitby Town," a medal for a portrait 
of an old Volendam fisherman, and an honourable mention for 
a picture of a Dutch girl with harbour background ; medals in 
lantern slide section for “ Fisher Girls” and “Тһе Fairies’ 
Harbour," and honourable mention; and honourable mention 
in the architectural class—surely а goodly crop of awards at 


EXHIBITION. 


one exhibition, and one that will not be easily rivalled. Other 
awards are: Landscape and seascape: medals, Rev. W. J. 
Hansell, “ Where Ends the Path," and Alex. С. Watson, “ To- 
wards the Setting Sun " ; honourable mention, J. Angus and 
D. Lumgair. Survey work: medal, J. F. Duthie, “ Ramsay 
Gardens." Architecture medals: J. Е. Duthie, “ South Door, 
Melrose Abbey," and F. C. Inglis, “ Queen Mary's Bedroom, 
Holyrood Abbey "; hon. men., Miss Grace M. Rae. Por. 
traiture and figure: medals, Rev. W. J. Hansell, * Child Fish- 
ing" and “Тһе First Swathe " ; hon. men., Miss M. M. Zanculan. 
Colour: medal, W. Mitchell. Lantern slides: hon. men., J. А. 
Angus, J. D. Brown, К. C. Malcolm, and Rev.-W. І. Jamie. 
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THE LIENS SHADE. 3 


By HERBERT MILLS. 
Special to ‘ The A. P, and P. М.” 


А ; 


HIS is an age of lenses of high intensity, and 
the enthusiastic amateur who does not possess 


an objective working at least at F/6, is, per- 

haps, to be pitied—I say ‘‘ perhaps ” advisedly, 
for the possession of such an instrument is not invariably 
an unmixed blessing, for the greater the aperture the 
more care one has to exercise in the use of it. 

Such lenses as I have just mentioned may be divided 
roughly into two classes, viz., those with cemented, 
and those with uncemented combinations. 

The latter kind, on account of their glasses not being 
cemented in optical contact, possess air-spaces, which 
have a tendency to scatter the light, especially when 
used against the light, i.e., towards the sun, and give 
an image which is the reverse of clear. This is ап in- 
stance where the single lens is superior to the anastig- 
mat. 

However, provided the sun be not included in the pic- 
ture (unless well down, near the horizon), the foggy 
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image may be obviated by employing some kind of 
arrangement to cut off all light coming elsewhere than 
from the view to be photographed. 

The shade or screen used by the writer is a simple, 
easily-made piece of apparatus, made of cardboard, and 
folds up flat. It consists of four pieces of cardboard, 
two being 33 in., and two 23 in. long, and all four 44 in. 
wide. These were joined up at the 3 in. edges with tape 
and seccotine (the tape being inside), to form a rectangu- 
lar box, without top or bottom, and corresponding with 
the proportions of the plate (in this case, 53 by 31). 
Another piece of cardboard is now cut, 3$ in. by 2$ in. 
to fit snugly in one end of the box, and a circular 
hole is cut out to enable it to fit tightly on the lens hood. 
The whole is then coated with Vanguard Dead Black, 
and it forms a very valuable addition to my photo- 
graphic equipment. Its usefulness may be judged 
trom the two photographs, No. 1 being taken without, 
and No. 2 with the shade, and immediately after. They 
were also developed together for the same time. 

The applications of a lens shade of this description 
are endless, and its utility easily compensates for the 
slight trouble involved in making it. In landscape 
work, in portraiture against the light, say when the 
model is sitting in front of or near an open window; in 
architectural work, and in all forms of photography 
against the light, or where a strong light is included, it 
will be found an invaluable accessory: 
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Т 15, perhaps, due to the 

ease with which a bro- 
mide enlargement can be converted 
into a print in permanent oil pigment, 
and the facility with which the whole 
scale of tones and gradations of the 
original can be modified at the 
worker's will, that the bromoil process has become so 
extraordinarily popular and widely used. 

At the same time, there are invariablv certain workers 
with this as with every 
process who experience 
difficulties that others 
never seem to encounter. 

One worker obtains a 
perfect result every time 
with the greatest cer- 
tainty; another, using the 
same materials, апа 
apparently employing the 
same procedure, fails to 
make the pigment ''take"' 
to theprint; whileanother, 
under similar conditions, 
can only succeed in 
making it adhere every- 
where equally. Yet the 
instructions are simple, 
and the method о! 
working straightforward. 
There are one or two 
points, however, upon 
which no definite com- 
ments have yet appeared, 
and these may be made 
clear in a few words. 

Firstly. — The quality of 
the original bromide print 
itself. is an important 
factor. The mistake most 
frequently made by be- 
ginners and others who 
work in bromoil is to 
think that any bromide 
print can be used for the 
purpose. True, in the 
hands of the expert, a 
passable result may be 
obtained from a flat, 
over-exposed, or indifferent bromide, with a maximum 
of trouble, in the same manner as a good gum print may 
be made from a bad negative; but to ensure certainty 
the starting point must be right. 

On this page is given a small reproduction of a bro- 
mide enlargement. This has lost some of its vigour in 
reproduction, but can be taken as a typical example of 
the quality of bromide print essential for the production 
of a bromoil. 

The print must be full of contrast, not altogether lack- 


Ву Е. J. (MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
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Reproduction from original enlargement, showing type of bromide print 
most sutiable for bromotl work, 


ing in detail, but, above all, it must 
be fully developed, and the shadows 
a rich black. Not grey, nor brownish 
black, nor with a tinge of green, 
but black. 

For the beginner, therefore, a good “ plucky ” nega- 
tive is useful if he desires to make such a bromide 
print. 

The bromide print should be the very best fully 
developed black and white result that the negative can 
yield. 

Development, in fact, 
should be carried as far 
as it can go. This means 
correct exposure. The 
worker who can make а 
good bromide print will 
make good bromoils with 
certainty. 

Secondly.— Always de- 
velop, if possible, with 
amidol, and avoid using 
an acid fixing bath. 

Other developers mav 
be used, and the acid 
fixing bath also, but thev 
introduce elements of un- 
certainty that their avoid- 
ance removes. 

Thirdly.—P our the 
bleaching solution on to 
the dry print. Do not 
| soak it in water first. 

Wetting the print before 
bleaching has been re- 
commended, but is a 
fruitful source of uneven 
markings and тапу 
! troubles that arise when 
iN pigmenting. In certain 

| circumstances a prelimi- 
nary soaking in water 
may not affect the final 
result, but by omitting 
it, and bleaching the dry 
print, the pigmenting 
should proceed perfectlv. 

Fourthly.—The bleach- 
ing should not be too 
rapid. Too rapid bleaching primarilv indicates that an 
unsuitable bromide print is being used, and pigmenting 
becomes correspondingly difficult. 

The bleached’ print should be placed straight into 
the acid bath without washing. The acid bath should 
be freshly made but cool—about 65 deg. It can remain 
in this for five to ten minutes, is washed in clean water 
for five to ten minutes, fixed in the hypo and sulphite 
bath for two minutes, finally washed for about a quarter 
of an hour, and is then in condition for pigmenting. 
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AWAY ALOFT. Ву Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
Bromoil print made from bromide print shown on opposite page. Note alterations in tones ana accentuation of masses. The concentration of iigh 
on the ascending figure pulls a somewhat scattered composition together. This picture was No. 120 in the RPS. Exhibition at the New Gallery. 
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A Pyro Stand Developer. 


Dr. Musy recommends the following pyro 
stand developer in the Fotografia Artis- 
tica :— 


Pyrogallol ..................... 15 gr. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite 75 gr. 
Acetone .,.................... 120 min. 
Water... about 5 pints. 


Attention is drawn by Dr. Musy to the in- 
fluence of temperature on the development. 
Plates which require perhaps an hour in 
summer time may, he says, want as much 
as three hours in winter to give the same 
result. 


A Good Developer for Bathed Plates. 

An edinol developer prepared as below 
has recently been recommended as being 
specially suitable for bathed plates : — 


A.—Edinol ......... ee 10 parts. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.).. 100 ,, 
Potassium bromide ........ a 55 
Water ..................““-““.. 1000 ,, 

B.—Potassium carbonate ...... 500 ,, 
Water шілде ағына 1000 ,, 


Eight parts of А and two parts of B are 
mixed for use. 


Background for Still-Life Work. 


Considerable trouble is sometimes experi- 
enced by the amateur intent on photo- 
graphing flowers and similar objects in 
securing a suitable background. А corre- 
spondent suggests the use of rolls of self- 
coloured wail-paper. 

The paper is obtainable in many shades— 
a fairly deep green and a medium blue 
are useful for all-round work. It should be 
borne in mind when selecting the paper that 
green has a strong tendency to appear 
darker in the print than to the eye, while 
blue errs in the opposite direction. | 

A handy way to use these backgrounds 1s 
to pin the paper to the wall, over a shelf or 
table of sufficient height, and to allow it to 
cover the latter and to fall over the edge in 
front. If the flowers are now placed in a 
fairly heavy vase or bowl and stood upon 
the paper on the table, we shall have an even 
background which shows no joinings. 


A Glycin Developer for Bromide Paper. 


The following developer is recommended 
by “ Lux” for use with bromide paper :— 


A.—Hot water .................... IO 02. 
Sodium sulphite ............ I 02. 
Glycin ........ eI 96 gr 

B.—Water .....2. nn ne me IO OZ. 
Potassium carbonate ...... I Oz. 


For use take one part of A, one part of B, 
and three parts of water. 
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Under thís heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hínts, practícal formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us from our readers. 


or be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


A Note on the Autochrome Intensifier. 

M. Chaboseau contributes a useful note 
on the pyro-citric acid intensifier recom- 
mended for autochrome plates. As a vege- 
table mould is liable to form in this solution, 
it is desirable to add a preservative to it in 


order to keep it in good condition. The 
formula then becomes : — 
Distilled water ............... доо с.с. 
Pyrogallic acid ............... 3 gm 
Citric acid Cassese 8 gm 
To this ааа: — 
Salicylic acid ................ 0.5 gm. 
Distilled water ............... 100 с.с 


А Non-oxidisable Amidol Developer. 


The following formula is given by 
La Fotografía Practica for an amidol de- 


veloper of particularly good keeping 
qualities : — 
Water oid trees DE ri 8 oz. 
Crystallised sodium sulphite 400 gr. 
Oxalic acid ген» 6 gr. 
When dissolved, add 
Amidol, etre teres 56 gr 


A Quick-Drying Backing Medium. 


The following formula for a rapidly dry- 
ing plate backing is quoted by the Photo 
Revue :— 


Finely powdered red ochre ro parts. 


Yellow dextrin ................ 20 parts. 
Water containing a tenth its 
volume of alcohol ......... 20 parts. 


Well mix these ingredients until thoroughly 
homogeneous, and then apply with a stiff 
brush or a small piece of sponge to the glass 
side of the plates in the ordinary way. 


Assisting the Tones of a Negative. 

Lecturing recently to the members of the 
Midlothian Photographic Association at their 
November meeting, G. L. A. Blair ex- 
plained the use of what he termed a 
'" supplementary negative," which enabled 
the worker to lighten or deepen the tones 
without recourse to any elaborate detail. 
By taking а clear glass and coating with 
matt varnish, a surface was produced upon 
which the parts required to be strengthened 
could be outlined with a pencil, and thinned 
down by means of a scraper where it was 
desired to intensify the shadows. Тһе 
supplementary negative was brought in 
register with the original, and a print taken 
in the ordinary way. 


Hypo Elimination. 

A correspondent writing from Le Cannet, 
Alpes Maritimes, says :—“ About a year or 
more ago I almost accidentally came upon a 
very simple, rapid, and effectual method of 
eliminating hypo from negatives. It is 
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simply to plunge the negative, т or plate, 
into а bath of Condy's fluid, in which it 
stays about two minutes. It can then be 
taken out and dried without further washing 
Тһе economy in time and water is immense. 
I also use it for prints, but do not find it 
so absolutely safe as it is for films and 
plates. They dry very quickly after the im- 
mersion, and if any doubt is felt as to 
whether all the hypo has disappeared, it is 
easily solved by placing them in another 
bath, when if any remains, the colour of the 
Condy immediately changes from а rose 
colour to a dirty yellow, as in the first bath. 
It is such a saving of time, trouble, and 
water that it is well worth a trial by vour 


readers. I have used several brands of 
plates, and it seems to suit all equally. The 
Condy ought not to be strong. medium 


rose colour is the right tint. It doesn't stain 


the plates or films." 


Lantern Slides by Reduction. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society Mr. Ramsay Traquair, 
in lecturing on the production of slides, 
said: “ In reducing negatives bv the lantern 
he found it necessary to use an old plate to 
focus on, instead of doing so on the paper 
screen, on account of the emulsion being 
nearer the lens owing to the thickness of the 
glass, and the consequent loss of sharpness 
in the image. This plate was fixed in posi- 
tion with drawing pins, so that it could be 
withdrawn, and that on which the exposure 
was to be made substituted. Не also found 
it advisab'e to place a piece of dull black 
paper at its back to prevent halation. He 
further found that very dense negatives re- 
quired daylight as the illuminant. In 
making slides or plans or drawings with fine 
lines he recommended the use of process 
plates, or a comparatively short exposure on 
an ordinary plate, and a pyro developer with 
very little accelerator." 


Finding the Film Side of Plates. 

A correspondent writes : —“ In THE A. P. 
AND P. N. there is a paragraph on the sub- 
ject of marking plates so as to distinguish 
the film side, that is to sav, in the 
dark. It is a very simple matter indeed. 
Let the plate when held film towards you 
have (say) the top right corner rubbed with 
a file, so as to remove the sharp angle. This 
could easily be felt in the dark, so that in 
holding the plate after taking out of the 
package, vou would only have to feel for the 
roughened corner, and turning that to the 
top right-hand side, would ensure the film 
being towards you. Іп the case of celluloid 
films a corner cut off would be easily notice- 
able. The same would hold good in the 
case of gaslight and bromide papers, and 
would.save many a/spoiled, sheet: 
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Fog v. Courtesy.—'* Man proposeth and weather disposeth "' 
has very forcibly applied to photography during the recent week 
or ten days of incessant fog, both in the field and the club- 
room. At certain societies gentlemen had come some distance 
at great personal discomfort to find that only a mere handful of 
members had turned up to hear them. If members would only 
reflect for a moment they would realise that such stay-away 
action is not quite courteous to the visiting lecturer. I know 
it is much more cheerful and pleasant to gaze at a glowing fire 
in slippered ease, under the soothing influence of the favourite 
meerschaum, than to wade through the pea-soup variety we have 
experienced in Yorkshire for nearly ten days, even if one is 
helped by the friendly power of the electric car. I am reminded 
of a story a Yorkshire lecturer tells of how one wild, stormy 
night he ventured forth to fulfil an engagement with a society in 
a neighbouring town, whose membership numbers well over 
three figures, and how on his arrival he found the secretary 
supplemented at intervals by another half dozen really en- 
thusiastic members. He gave his lecture, and subsequently it 
was suggested by the stay-at-homes that he be asked to again 
give the same lecture in order that they may hear it. Of course, 
he 411—907. Members should remember that even lecturers 
have feelings, and, above all, that they give their services to the 
Union gratuitously 

Ordinary Plates made Orthochromatic.—‘‘ Real Orthochroma- 
tism" was recently explained to the members of the Leeds 
Camera Club by Mr. S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., who gave a 
most interesting demonstration of the practical making of 
ordinary plates into orthochromatic plates to suit varying pur- 
poses. He said, in the first place we need an emulsion, prefer- 
ably a pure bromide emulsion, and a gelatine of a soft nature 
and fairly homogeneous. It must also be an emulsion free from 
fogging tendency, and capable of withstanding prolonged and 
forced development. Не said his first experiments were with 
collodion emulsions, but ordinary gelatine emulsions are now 
made that work satisfactorily ; in fact, an ordinary commercial 
plate can be taken and sensitised with the most satisfactory 
results. It must not, however, be assumed that all plates are 
equally suitable, and, after a long series of experiments Mr. 
Bottomley could only fix upon one English make of plate that he 
could consider absolutely satisfactory for the purpose. Mr. 
Bottomley was prepared to admit, however, that all plates are 
good, and perhaps, said he, in other hands a different con- 
clusion may be arrived at. When it is pointed out that the 
concentration of solution, temperature of bathing solutions, 
time of washing after bathing, drying and conditions of drying, 
are only second in importance to the sensitiser itself, it may 
easily be understood that the process is not without some diffi- 
culties, and added to these is the fact that the plate has to be 
sensitised, washed, and dried in absolute darkness. Filtration 
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of all solutions, absolute cleanliness, methodical working, and 
accurate record are essential to successful results. Mr. 
Bottomley gave a few sensitisers that work satisfactorily : 
(1) Sensitiser for green and blue-green, acridine orange; (2) for 
green and yellow, erythrosine; (3) for green, yellow, and red, 
1. Bayer's “ Homocol," 2. orthochrome T, 3. pinaverdol, 4. 
pinachrome ; (4) for extreme red, pinacvanol; (5) for infra red, 
dicyanine. 1-r,oooth stock solutions of the above sensitisers аге 
prepared in absolute alcohol, and for use are diluted with dis- 
tilled water. 


Further Developments at the Leeds Institute.—The Leeds 
Institute of Science, Art and Literature have added another 
boon to the already many privileged members by providing a 
new café and reading room, superbly decorated and fitted up. 
The room is one of the most commodious and best-lighted rooms 
in the Institute building, and within easy reach of the rooms 
used by the photographic and other societies connected with the 
Institute. Here members of the Leeds societies will be able to 
avail themselves of the privilege of meeting their lecturers and 
other visitors in friendly conference over the convivial cup of 
tea. All this has been made possible as a result of the “ Old 
English Autumn Fair," referred to in some previous notes, and 
which, I understand, raised the handsome amount of Z772 in 
aid of the furnishing and development fund. 


Rodley Photographic Society.—I hear there has been a great 
rush to book the new lecturer, Mr. H. Barratt, referred to in my 
notes of November 24th, and he is having to decline any further 
engagements for the present. Тһе Rodley, Farsley, and Bramley 
Photographic Society were unable to secure his services for their 
vacant date, and therefore, with the acuteness of a live secretary 
who has a thought for the club's forthcoming exhibition, he has 
fixed up an enlarging night. It will be noted I have tacked on 
Bramley to the society's title, a district they are now embracing, 
and alternate with the other districts mentioned, have fixed lec- 
tures to be given there. The secretary is Mr. H. Crossley, of 
Calverley View, Rodley. 

Some Puzzles of Bird Life at Huddersfield.—Some curious 
dissimilarities and puzzles of bird life were mentioned by Mr. 
Charles Mosley, in his lecture to the Huddersfield Naturalist 
and Photographic Society on “ Neglected Fields,” a subject 
which appealed alike to the nature student and photographer. 
He said the feathers of the tail of a pigeon were of the same 
length, the outer feathers of the tail of the swallow were the 
larger, whilst the inner feathers of the tail of the magpie were 
the longest; but why this was so still remained a mvstery. 
Why did the tips of the wings of a rook turn up when it alighted 
and those of the grouse turn down as the bird alighted? Why 
were ducks able to fly silently or noisily at will, and how did 
woodcocks carry their young, and how did snipe drum? 


ee 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


TL principal item of interest in photographic circles in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire district lately has been the Union 
annual meeting, which was held in Manchester on Saturday 
fortnight. Тһе secretary's and treasurer's financial state- 
ments were most satisfactory, and full progress can be 
written down as a result of the Union's useful work. Тһе retir- 
ing president, the Rev. H. W. Dick, was elected a life member 
of the council. Dr. John Barr, J.P., of Blackburn, was 
unanimously elected as president for the forthcoming year. Dr. 
Barr is widely respected, is a practical and most enthusiastic 
photographer of long standing, and will continue the good work 
so well begun and carried out by the past presidents. We have 
great confidence in Dr. Barr. The offices of vice-presidents 
caused some discussion, and which was brought about by the 
action of five vice-presidents— Messrs. T. Lee Syms, C. F. 
Inston, S. L. Coulthurst, and Dr. A. T. Lakin—refusing to 
accept office. This was brought about by their sense of duty to 
the Union. Much grumbling has taken place in the past that 
Manchester and Liverpool men have had the leading offices, and 
the vice-presidents felt that their best plan was to make room 
for representatives from various districts, with a result that the 
retiring vice-presidents proposed that Messrs. А. W. Cooper of 
Preston, W. Duxbury of Blackburn, G. A. Booth of Preston, 
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By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A. A. Bellingham of Burnley, and J. Pearson of Stockport be 
elected as vice-presidents, and, after some discussion, they were 
duly elected, so that now the term of “ bossing the show” by 
Manchester and Liverpool is at an end. 

An invitation from the Preston Society to head the annual 
excursion for 1000 was accepted. 

The only other item of importance on the agenda was “ pro- 
posed Union exhibition,” but as no proposal was brought for- 
ward by any society present, the matter was allowed to drop 
out. 

The secretary of the Northern Exhibition tells me he has 
arranged that a monster gathering of photographers from all 
parts shall take place on Saturday, Jan. oth, at the exhibition 
in the City Art Gallery, Mosley Street, Manchester. A special 
invitation has been given to all societies in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union, and it is hoped that all societies and un- 
attached photographers within easy reach of Manchester will 
meet on that day. We have happy recollection of a similar 
gathering in Manchester in 1906, and Liverpool 1907, at which 
very large numbers gathered together. Тһе exhibition secretary, 
Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, tells me that if societies or individuals will 
advise him in advance he will make arrangements for a “ joint 
tea." His address is Broad Oak Road, Worsley, Manchester. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Conducted bv 1 LHOMAS BOLAS; F.C.S., Е.І.С., and 
^. ^ ^ tT. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HOUGHTON'S NEW PRINTING PAPER: "ENSYNA." 


About sixty years ago Dr. Fyfe experimented with whose latest novelty is the “ Ensyna ” printing paper. 
silver phosphate as a sensitive material not only for The qualities and capabilities of Messrs. Houghtons’ 
camera exposures, but also for printing on paper, and new paper '' Ensyna ” are so various that they can only 
an account of Dr. Fyfe's work is contained in Robert be briefly indicated, and considered from a technical 
Hunt's “ Researches on Light," published by Messrs. point of view in this place, details of the actual working 
Longmans in 1844. On p. 107 we are told that Dr. Fyfe апа manipulations being reserved for a special practical 
recommends the soaking of paper in a solution of phos- article for which room will probably be found next week. 
phate of soda, and the paper after drying is brushed over On the outside of the package of Messrs. Houghtons' 
on one side with a solution of silver nitrate. When °“ Ensyna’’ reference is made to two British patents, 
again dry it is once more treated with phosphate of granted to Mr. York Schwartz, under which the material 
soda by immersion in the solution, the object being to is manufactured, these being Nos. 9993 of 1902 and 
convert every trace of the silver nitrate into phosphate. 0855 of 1907. Тһе specification of the first of these 
Hunt says that papers thus prepared '' answer exceed- patents is specially interesting as being fully explicative 
ingly well for copying by application, but they do not of those new features upon which real success in the 
change so readily as to render them of any use in the working of the phosphate method depends. Іп the first 
camera obscura.” Dr. Fyfe, however, did not confine place the phosphate of the “ Ensyna ” is what a phar- 
himself to the complex method described above, as Hunt maceutical chemist would call а ‘‘ compound " phos- 
refers to a process which suggests an emulsion of the phate, it being associated with chlorate and such an 
modern character, the precipitated phosphate of silver organic salt as a citrate or tartrate, and in the second 
being applied to paper and other surfaces as а kind of place the compound salt, if we may use the phrase, has a 
paint. small measure of solubility, so that a little of it diffuses 

In a later work, “ Hunt's Photography,’’ published out into the developer. Under these circumstances, and 
in 1851 by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Co., we find оп with a suitable acid developer, the image is formed by 
page 53 an elaborate discussion as to the relative advan- deposition of silver rather than bv the reduction of the 
tages of an excess of silver salt on the one hand, and of particles of silver phosphate in the coating. Неге we 
an excess of phosphate of soda on the other hand. have that which is ordinarily called physical development 

Among the advantages of the phosphate process urged — as distinguished from chemical development or the direct 
by the photographic writers of half a century or more reduction of the silver salt in the film. Under these 
ago are the readiness with which a phosphate print сап circumstances, the control and variety that can Бе 
be fixed either by ammonia or by uitric acid, and the realised make the “ Ensyna " almost protean, but full 
facility with which darkened silver phosphate bleaches practical details and hints must stand over ; meanwhile 
under the joint action of light and potassium iodide, two hints: the temperature is a notable factor in the 
thereby producing a reversal result as a positive in the control, so the ordinary worker with ‘‘ Ensyna’’ must 
camera. Notwithstanding all this, the disadvantages operate іп a comfortably warm ordinary room rather 
have prevailed, and many writers have condemned phos- than in an out-of-the-way and semi-arctic dark-room; 
phate printing, but we owe the practical solution of the and in the second place the dishes must be thoroughly 
problem of phosphate printing to Messrs. Houghton, clean and free from all traces of alkali. 
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COLOUR EFFECTS IN CINEMATOGRAPHY. thinks that this may be due to the formation of an organic silver 
Special attention appears now to be devoted to the obtaining salt. He further suggests that it is exceedingly probable that 

of more or less perfect colour effects in connection with the cine- similar results would be obtained with silver chloride or bromide 

matograph, whether by the two-colour method ог by the three- if these substances were subjected to direct observation. 

colour process, and the newspapers make mention of a three- 

colour system devised by an Italian painter, Signor Barricelli, A FIXING BATH THAT HARDENS THE FILM 

i j i i і Іп discussing the subject of fixing baths which also serve to 

in which the three-colour images which together form a helio- hard he £c Dr Сы that if the following "Datis 

chromic unit are taken in succession on the film, and are projected arden the nim, Ur. Stolze says tna 8 ` 


i i i i j ect i d that warm water may 
in sequence on the screen, a rotating disc screening each appro. Used the hardening effect is so pronounce 
ыу ў s d PP be used for washing :—‘‘ Hypo," 150 grammes; chrome alum, 


5 grammes; and acid sulphite lye, то to 15 c.c. 
RELATION OF ABSORPTION AND SENSITIVE- 
NESS. WASTE AND RECOVERY OF SILVER. 

Herr Lehmann (Journal of the Chemical Society, October, 1908) Apollo contains a note in which it is estimated that only about 
shows that in the case of silver iodide the maximum of absorp- 1-20th of the silver used in plates forms part of the ultimate 
tion and the maximum of sensitiveness are coincident, provided image, and the bulk of the surplus silver is dissolved out in the 
that the medium is collodion, but when the medium is gelatine fixing bath. If sulphide of potassium is added to the waste 
the maximum of sensitiveness is displaced 16.65 micro-milli- silver solutions, the silver is precipitated as sulphide, and it may 
metres relatively to the absorption maximum. The author be reduced by fusion with sodium carbonate. 
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beginners. 
the benefit of other beginners. 


Query.—1 have been trying to copy some paintings and engrav- 
ings for the purpose of making lantern slides, but cannot get 
very successful results. They are very flat in appearance, and 
lack the brightness and clearness of the originals. 
me how to get good copies? 
chemicals, or apparatus? (2) What exposure should I give? 

BEGINNER (Maida Vale). 

Reply.—Your ordinary camera will serve, provided 
you can focus clearly with it (it is not a box-form 
camera ?), and get the image the size you require it on 
the ground glass. Тһе best plan will be for you to make 
the picture in the negative of such a size that it will go 
within the limits of a lantern plate (31 by 31), and then 
make the lantern slide by contact. This is better than 
copying the picture full-size of the negative (say quarter- 
plate or half-plate), and then having to make the lantern 
slide by reduction. 

For copying the paintings orthochromatic plates will 
be a necessity, and they will be of use for all copying 
purposes. Use any of the well-known ortho. plates оп 
the market—a list of them will be found in our monthly 
exposure table—and get a yellow screen to place on the 
lens. Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree; and 
Elliott and Sons, of Barnet; and tbe Imperial Dry Plate 
Co., supply excellent cheap glass screens mounted in 
spring caps ready for use оп any lens. There are, of 
course, many other excellent screens on the market, but 
these occur to us as being just suitable for your imme- 
diate use. They increase the exposure about five times, 
and will produce a remarkable change in the comparative 
rendering of blues, yellows, and greens in your copy of 
a painting, but will not affect the rendering of very dark 
yellows or reds. Special screens and panchromatic 
plates will be needed for these colours, but we advise you 
to try the ordinary ortho. plates and five-times screen 
first. 

Endeavour to get the painting or picture you are copy- 
ing as evenly lit as possible, and avoid getting anything 
like a '' glaze " or ‘‘ shine ” on its surface. Ав various 
circumstances, such as the stop, amount of light, colour 
of original, etc., will alter the conditions of correct ex- 
posure, it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
point. Asarough guide we should say that an oil paint- 
ing with fairly bright colours, and not very dark in 
general tone, placed nearly facing and within two yards 
of window with good north light, using a rapid ortho. 
plate, five-times screen, and stop F/16, will need about 
ten minutes' exposure at midday at this time of year. 

If it is a very bright day and a big window the expo- 
sure may be less; if a dull day or a small window, or 
buildings blocking out the light, a longer exposure will 
be necessary. 

Black and white engavings will need about half this 
exposure. А few trial exposures with this data as a 
starting point will soon give you the best result. Use 
the following developer. It is somewhat slow in action, 
but will give you bright, ‘‘ crisp ’’ negatives of the right 
sort for good copies :— 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from d 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for 49 
In this way we hope to be of assistance not only to our corre- ho^ 
spondents, but to a considerable number of other readers. Beginners who desire queries dealt E 
with on this page should state their difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than 
one question aia time. 
Hydroquinone: snes наь 160 gr. 
Sulphite of soda сыла ыы ы 2 OZ. 
Can you tell Carbonate of soda ......................... 1} oz. 
(1) Do I need any special plates, Bromide of potassium .................... 5 gr. 
Water ....... АН КТ ТЕ TETE 20 о2. 


Develop in dark ruby light, and keep the plate well 
covered to protect from fogging. Carry the develop- 
ment as far as possible, until the image is quite visible 
on the glass side of the negative, and the front (film-side) 
is quite black. If too dense, when fixed, reduce slightly 
with Howard-Farmer reducer; this will clear up the high 
lights and shadows, and give a '' sparkling '' and clean 
negative from which you should be able to produce 
equally bright and clean lantern slides. | 


Query.—How.can I make enlargements on bromide paper with- 

out an enlarging lantern? I have a quarter-plate stand camera. 
F. MATHER (Weaste). 

Reply.—You can make use of your quarter-plate 
camera for producing enlargements as follows : Choose 
an upper room—preferably with a small window that 
gives an uninterrupted view of the sky. Block up the 
window with a shutter or other opaque screen so that a 
rectangular hole is left in the middle, into which the 
back of the camera can be neatly fitted. A framework 
of wooden battens, covered with several thicknesses of 
brown paper, makes a good screen. Two battens can 
be fixed across the centre where the hole is, and a small 
shelf arranged so that the camera can be screwed down 
to it (with the tripod screw), while the camera back fits 
into the hole. 

If a clear view of the sky is unobtainable through 
the opening, a large piece of white card should be 
fixed outside at an angle of 45 deg. to the window, so 
that it reflects the white light of the sky overhead 
through the hole on to the back of the camera. 

The negative to be enlarged is placed in the dark 
slide, both draw shutters removed and the slide placed 
in position in the back of the camera. Тһе image of 
the negative is projected, magic-lantern fashion, when 
the camera is fitted into the hole in the window shutter 
of the darkened room. 

An easel should be fitted up with a drawing board to 
receive the image thrown bv the lens, and this can be 
focussed by means of the focussing adjustment of the 
camera. As a makeshift, a drawing board supported 
against a pile of books on the end of a table serves as 
an easel, but it is essential that both the back of the 
camera containing the negative, the front of the camera 
with the lens, and the drawing board on which the 
image is focussed should all be parallel to each other. 
If they are all quite upright, i.e., vertical, this will be 
achieved. 

If the dark slide is of the solid form with a fixed 
opaque division, the negative can be placed in the posi- 
tion usually occupied by the focussing screen, and by 
removing the ground glass and replacing it with the 
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negative. The ground glass is usually held in position 
with little twin buttons or plates. These can easily be 
removed and replaced when the negative is in position. 

A piece of white paper the size of the bromide print 
to be used should be pinned to the drawing board, and 
the board moved nearer to or further from the lens until 
the approximate size is arrived at. Fine focussing is 
then accomplished by racking in or out the camera 
front. Be careful to exclude all white light coming in 
through cracks in the window screen, or where the 
camera fits into the hole, and cover the lens with a 
cap in which the top is replaced with a piece of yellow 
glass. This permits the position of the image оп the 
screen to be seen when pinning the bromide paper in 
place on the board. 

Correct exposure is ascertained bv pinning a piece 
of bromide paper to the easel, and gradually uncovering 
Бу means of a card, so that successive strips of the pic- 
ture are exposed, giving, say, two or five seconds to 
each strip. On developing the print it will be easy to 
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see the strip that has had the best exposure, and this 
should be noted for the complete picture. 

Develop the paper in yellow light. Use yellow fabric 
or glass for the dank-room lamp instead of ruby. If the 
enlargement is over whole-plate size, wet the paper 
thoroughly first by soaking in clean water before pour- 
ing on the developer. This will assist іп making the 
development process more evenly. The image should 
come up gradually and not too quickly. If the picture 
comes up quickly all over and looks flat or grey, the 
print is over-exposed. If only the dark shadows come 
up and get blacker without any detail showing in the 
high-Mghts, it is under-exposed. If either of these 
faults occur, your best plan at the present stage will be 
to make another print and try to get the correct expo- 
sure. When fully developed, the print should look 
rich and full of good gradations in both shadows and 
high-lights. It is then slightly rinsed in clean water 
and transferred to the fixing bath, composed of : Hypo, 
3 02.; water, 20 oz. This should not be too cold. 


— — — Bt — — — —— 
THE DEGA ELECTROFLASH. 


A” this time of year anything pertaining to photography by 
artificial light has an attraction for the amateur. Some 
workers are, however, deterred from indulging in this fascinat- 
ing branch of their hobby by the possibility of danger, others 
simply because their friends and relations object to passing 


the remainder of an evening, during which the beginner has 
essayed a “ flashlight group,” in an atmosphere of smoke. To 
Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., the sole English agents for 
the well-known Agfa specialties, belongs credit for the introduc- 
tion of a practically smokeless flash powder—the “ Agfa Flash- 
light "—and the introduction of a really simple and efficient 
flash lamp, with an electric discharge, is also due to them. 
The original Dega Electro Flash Lamp, as it appeared a year or 


sO ago, was a somewhat bigger affair than the newest pattern. 
It was made іп two forms—one for amateurs’ use, and the other, 
with self.raising support and extending flash trays, for pro- 
fessionals. 

The firm, however, has realised that a really efficient electric 
flash lamp of this character would be highly appreciated if 
introduced іп а cheaper and more compact form. Тһе “ Dega 
Electro Flash," as illustrated herewith, is the result. 

This little lamp (Model III.) is quite the best lamp we know 
of on the market for use with flash powders. When used with 
the smokeless Agía flashlight it becomes ideal. We have used 
it on several occasions, both for single portraits, interiors, and 
fairly large groups, and as the actinic quality of the light is 
regulated solely by the amount of powder used, its utility 
appears boundless. The lamp is actuated by the fusing 
of a short thread of tinsel wire which is affixed in 
an ingenious but quick and effective method to the ter- 
minals of a small dry battery contained in the lamp. A long 
length of flexible wire is supplied with each lamp, and the 
requisite amount of flash powder poured over the tinsel wire 
on the tray-top of the lamp. The flash is made instantly by 
pressure on the pear-shaped push button at the end of the wire. 
The operator can thus be at any distance from the lamp, and 
included in a group if necessary. The pressure on the button 
produces a brilliant flash of great intensity, and instantaneous, 
while the freedom from smoke is remarkable. The actinic 
power of the Agfa flashlight is very high, for a small quantity 
only is sufficient to secure fully exposed negatives. The lamp 
is therefore very economical to use, and when it is understood 
that the price of the complete lamp, ready for immediate use, is 
10s. 6d. only, we anticipate an enormous demand for it during 
the present winter. Our readers should write to Chas. Zimmer- 
mann and Co. (photographic), Ltd., о and шо, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
E.C., for full descriptive pamphlet and further particulars. 


— — — 8i — — — — 


LOCKYER’S PHOTO TINTS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


To name of Lockyer is a household word amongst photo- 
graphers, and the various helpful chemical preparations 
for amateurs that he has put on the market are always highly 
appreciated. The introduction of a set of liquid tints for 
applying to lantern slides will be welcomed at this time of year 
by all lantern slide workers. These colours are put up in 
convenient form, and are highly efficient. They are similar to 
Lockyer's “ regular" Photo Tints, which are well known and 
largely used for prints, but are much stronger and more suit- 
able for transparencies where a greater depth of colour is a 
necessity. The colours are simply applied with a brush, and 


are absorbed by the gelatine of the slide. No medium is neces- 
sary, and no great knowledge of painting appears to be essential, 
as the tints have to be simply laid on evenly all over the part 
to be coloured, to secure the best results. No shading is neces- 
sary, as the half-tones of the picture supply all details, etc., 
and the effects are extremely pleasing and realistic. These tints 
are put up in boxes containing six colours and a brush, and 
sell at the popular price of 1s. Every reader of THE A. P. AND 
P. М. who desires to make good colour-slides should write to 
J. E. Lockyer, 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E., for par- 


ticulars and samples. 


—— — — — 


Kodak, Ltd., inform us that the usual quarterly dividends 
of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) upon 
the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the 
rate of 1o per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding common 
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stock of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, will 
be paid on January 1, 1909, to stockholders of record on Novem- 
ber 30, 1908. Тһе continued prosperity that these figures іп- 
dicate must be very satisfactory to the fortunate shareholders. 
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E are glad to know that the criticisms we send when re- 

turning the prints entered in our Weekly Competition are 
not only appreciated, but are generally acted upon, and further 
prints submitted in which suggestions we have made are carried 
out. In the present week's Competition several prints improved 
in this manner are entered. It is only by thus trying to steadily 
improve that progress is made, and it is among the competitors 
in THE А. P. AND P. N. competitions that we look for the future 
leaders in pictorial photography. It has been so in the past, 
and back volumes of THE A. P. and the P. N. will reveal the 
names of almost every British exhibitor of note to-day as com- 
petitors and prizewinners in the competitions then running. This 
should act as a stimulus to all present competitors, and those 
who are not successful at first should try, try again. 

The First Prize is awarded to Frank Bolton, “ Scutari," Spring 
Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “Тһе Westering Sun.") 
Technical data: Imperial М.Е. backed; back combination of 
К.К. lens, 4 sec., F/16, evening, March; rodinal 1 in до; quar- 
ter-plate; enlarged on Wellington carbon bromide. 

The Secona Prize to J. A. Lomax, 16, Burlington Terrace, 
Cardiff. (Title of print, “ O'er Moor and Fell") Technical 
data: Marion iso. plate; 1-20ћ sec., Euryplan anastigmat lens, 
F/6.5, 11.30 a.m., September ; rodinal, 1 in о, іп Standa tank; 

arion bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to James Spencer, 138, Cleaver Street, Burn- 
ley. (Title of print, * An Enthusiast.") Technical data: Im- 
perial ortho. plate ; 8 secs. exposure, F/11, 3 p.m., in September, 
sunshine outside; print on Kodak Velvet bromide paper; 
enlarged from quarter-plate; sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Charles Lindsay, 658, Tonge Moor 
Road, Bolton, Lancs. (Title of print, “ Washing Day, Nor- 
mandy.") Technical data: Imperial E.R. plate; 4 sec., 63 R.R. 
lens, jar 10.30 a.m., dull, July; pyro-soda; enlarged from 
2 by 1% to ro by 8 on Wellington rough bromide, ozobrome 
transfer. 

The Beginners’ Prize to J. Northcott, 85, Cattedown Road, 
Plymouth. (Title of print, '* A Misty Morn.") Technical data : 
Imperial ortho. plate; 1-25th sec., R.R. lens, Е/8, 11 a.m., 
November; M.-Q. developer; enlarged from quarter-plate; 
toned Cubrome. | 

An Extra Prize (consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials) 
in the Beginners’ Class has been divided between the two fol- 
lowing competitors : — 

Norman Gutteridge, 189, Via Roma, Naples, Italy. (Title of 
print, “ Evening Clouds on the Matterhorn.") Technical data: 
1-16th sec., F/8, July, 7 p.m. ; Lumière ortho. plate and yellow 
screen, metol-hydroquinone developer; Zeiss lens; printed on 
Leto Antique Seltona. 

E. H. George, 7o, Roman Road, South Shields. (Title of 
print, “ Whitby.") Technical data: Mawson ortho. plate, 10 
times screen; Е/8 R.R. lens, 1-4th sec, 1 p.m., September ; 
printed on Tintona, platinum toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


F. C. Boyes, Ilford; E. C. Quinton, Wimbledon; Thomas 


Carlyle, Paisley; Hy. Peddar, Brooklands; Е. Lumbers, 
Leicester; H. Johnston, Wood Green, N.; Wm. Hill, Leek ; 
D. W. Jones, Hebburn-on-Tyne; W. McWilliam, Southall; 
W. J. E. Slarke, Wimbledon; S. J. Tayler, Wallington; R. J. 
Delf, Norwich. 


Clase I. 


A. G. Raymond, Neath; J. Maddison, Middlesbrough; Miss 
Edith Farrer, Scarborough; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; Miss Eva 
Richmond, Falfield; L. A. Loades, Morpeth; G. Brown, Sun- 
derland; D. H. Noble, Finchley, N.; F. Pidgeon, Stockport ; 
F. Bolton, Hull; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; F. C. Boyes, 
Ilford (2); Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes, I.W.; Miss С. Openshaw, 
Brooklands (2); С. К. Gilbert, Tunbridge Wells; H. W. Hillier, 
Maidstone; E. Claypole, Kettering; J. Hesford, St. Helens; 
E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing; J. Pilkington, Brooklands ; J. M. 
Knapp, Wolverton; G. Harper, Northampton; James Spencer, 
Burnley ; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, 
W.C.; J. H. Williams, Kettering ; Charles Webb, Morpeth; R. 
Taylor, Muirkirk; A. Pulford, Leeds; W. Salter, Ilford; S. A. 
Cutlack, Birmingham; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; E. 
Morales, Carshalton; George Naylor, Consett; T. W. Walker, 
Sunderland ; George Malcolm, Edinburgh. 


Clese II. 


_R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton ; Henry Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park (2); W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton, N.B.; J. North- 
cott, Plymouth; F. Richardson, Penzance; A. Robertson, Cam- 
buslang; Miss Rossi, London, N.W.; J. C. Malden, W. Ken- 
sington ; W. L. Knight, Worthing ; James R. Smith, Manchester ; 
А. W. Fry, Liverpool; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; B. Moore, Brock- 
ley, S.E.; B. Gorter, Burnley ; G. H. C. Matthews, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 

Clase III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginnere. 


K. Nozaki, Richmond (2); E. Ledger, Woolwich (2); T. B. 
Clark, Nelson ; R. Townsend, Liverpool; J. M. Male, Greenock ; 
F. and W. McGhie, Wood Green, N.; Н. W. Thornton, Oswes- 
try ; A. D. Carmichael, Dundee ; B. Moore, Brockley ; L. Elias, 
Llandudno; B. Booth, Burnley ; F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; 
F. Gardner, Sheffield; J. E. Ranns, Doncaster; Miss M. E. 
Power, Waterford; S. W. Cobban, Glasgow; E. H. Holland, 
Kingston (2); Thomas Parsley, Lewes; B. Gorter, Burnley; T. 
Simmonds, Malvern; J. W. Reay, Blyth; Miss Pennethorne, 
Balcombe; E. Н. Dasert, Bedford; С. S. Smith, East Dulwich ; 
Mrs. А. Pritchard, Cowes; С. С. Earp, Swadlicombe; H. W. 
Hillier, Maidstone. 


— — — — 93988 — —— 


St. Helens Camera Club.—The eighth annual exhibition will be 
held from February 8 to 13. Entries close January 27, and full 
particulars may be obtained from J. Glover, Ormskirk Street, 


St. Helens. 


Norwich and District Photographic Society.—The sixth open 
exhibition of the society will take place from February 16 to 20. 
The judge will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entry forms can 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, 
Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 


* Sickle " Postcard Competition.—The results in the recent 
competition organised by O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, 
E.C., are as follows:—First prize (“ Sickle" reflex De Luxe 
camera, value £10), Н. J. Blane, Catford ; second prize (quarter- 
plate Fulmenar anastigmat lens, value £2 10s.), John McClure, 
Prestwick ; three consolation prizes, each of тоо “ Sickle ” post- 
cards, to—T. Petty, West Hartlepool; Peter Orr, Govan; Miss 
A. M. Walters, Tewkesbury. Hon. mention—F. W. Beken, 
H. J. Blane, W. J. Geale, John Maddison. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion are holding their annual exhibition from February 1 to 13, 
and for the first time an open class is included. Entries close 
January 20, and forms can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
J. M'Kissack, 68, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Fuerst Bros., of 17, Philpot Lane, E.C., announce that from 
January 1 the prices for “ Pushaxe ” Universal Developer will 
be as follows:—34 oz. bottles, 1s. ad. each; 7 oz. bottles, 
15. 10d. ; 18 oz. bottles, 3s. 3d. Тһе following reductions will 
also be made in the prices of Hauff's Cartridge Developers 
(amidol, metol, glycin, and ortol), 1s. 10d. per box of six cart- 
ridges; 3s. per box of ten cartridges. 


The Rajar Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Ltd, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar papers 
and postcards, has been awarded to W. R. Kay, Highfield, 
Itchen, Southampton, his print having been judged the best 
sent in during November. The paper on which the print was 
made was purchased from W. Martin, chemist, Southampton. 
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A selection of. queries Írom our correspondents ol 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 
this page. Іп order to relieve the pressure on our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 4% 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or * Criticism " on the outside. 
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Lens Query, Registration, etc. 
I want to take some school buildings, but cannot get far 
enough away to get all in. (1) Shall I want a different lens, 
etc.? (2) What does it cost to register a photograph, and 
where is this done, etc.? J. T. (Tibshelf). 


What you require is a lens of shorter focal length, to get the 
view in from a near standpoint. You can shorten the focal 
length of your lens by putting close in front or behind another 
convex lens. Or you can buy what is commonly called a wide- 
angle lens. Consult any lens maker's price list. We cannot 
adobe you more precisely, because we do not know the angle 
of view you wish to take in. (2) By registering doubtless you 
mean protecting by copyright. This costs one shilling for each 
picture, and one penny for a printed form, which you have to 
fill up. Write to Stationers’ Hall (Photograph Copyright De- 
partment), Ludgate Hill, E.C., enclose two penny stamps, and 
ask for a copyright form. This will give you the information 
you require. Because some one else photographs this building 
and protects his picture by copyright, this will not prevent 
vour photographing the same building and protecting your pic- 
ture in the same way. Copyright protects the author of a print 
from any one copying his print, but does not prevent anyone 
else photographing the same subject. Апу number of people 
may photograph the same view from the same standpoint if 
they like, without infringing each other's copyright. But when 
any contention or unpleasantness is likely to arise, it is a wise 
precaution to introduce some little feature, e.g., a figure in the 
distance, just to show that your print possesses some such char- 
acteristic which distinguishes it from other similar prints, show- 
ing that it is from nature, and not a copy of another photograph. 


Photographing Inside Caves. 
I have tried burning 12 inches of magnesium wire, and 
developed for four hours, with little or nothing on the plate, 
etc. Can you advise as to exposure, development, etc. ? 
W. J. R. (Ballyshannon). 


Use the most rapid backed ortho. plates you can get. For 
caves the size of a good-sized living room, burn about six 
feet of magnesium ribbon, three or four feet to the right of the 
camera, and half the above quantity of magnesium about the 
same distance to the left of the camera. Іп both cases take care 
that no light falls direct from burning metal on to the front 
glass of the lens. The shadow from a burning wax match will 
enable you to see how far forward you can place your light 
without its sending direct rays on to the lens. Use the lens at its 
largest aperture, say F/6, or Е/8 at smallest. Develop with 
rodinal, 10 drops per oz. of water (no bromide), and allow plenty 
oftime. Keep the plate covered up during development as much 
as possible, and load up the dark slides in the dark, so that no 
light falls on the plate except that of the camera exposure. Why 
not try the Dega Electro-flash? Write to Chas. Zimmermann 
and Co., 9 and шо, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., for full particulars. 


Cepying, etc. 
I wish to do some copying by artificial light with half.plate 
camera having twenty-three inches extension. I want to 
copy cabinet same size, also enlarge c.d.v. to cabinet. 
Should be glad of any hints, etc., especially as to distance 


from lens to focussing screen. 
й A. J. К. (Denmark Hill). 


We cannot tell you the distances you ask for without knowing 
focal length of your lens; without this item of information, all 
we can do is to give you limits within which you must keep. 
(1) For copying same size, the focal length of lens must not 


exceed half the camera extension, z.e., 114, or, say, 11 inches, 
зо as to give you a little focussing licence. (2) Assuming the 
longest side of c.d.v. print to be 4 inches, and longest side of 
cabinet print to be 64, this is a ratio of 8 to 13, #.¢e., with 23 inches 
bellows extension, the focal length of lens would be just about 
83 inches. (3) For reducing from cabinet to c.d.v., the focal 
length of the lens must not exceed 12 inches. 


Sepia Platinotype. 

I understand that some other salt is added (to the potass. 

phosphate and oxalate) when developing sepia papers. Сап 

you tell me what it is? Is it mercury? 

G. R. E. (Morpeth). 
The Platinotype Company supply a special sepia solution 

which is added to a solution of potass. oxalate for producing 
a rich sepia colour with their sepia papers. Mercury is used 
by some workers for the purpose of imparting a warm tone (or 
colour) to black paper. The following formule may be em- 
ployed: (A) Water 1 pint, potass. oxalate 2j oz., mercury bi- 
chloride 2 drams, potass. citrate 3 drams, citric acid 5 drams. (B) 
Water 1 pint, potass. oxalate 2 oz., potass. phosphate 4 oz., 
p chloride 14 drams, citric acid 3 drams, mercuric chloride 
2 drams. 


Ortho. Screen for Hand Camera. 
Would it be possible to fit an orthochromatic screen to a 
magazine camera? Also please explain the difference result- 
ing from the use of a screen, etc. 
W. H. Q. (Herne Hill). 
Yes, an ortho. screen can be fitted either inside the lens tube 
or in front of the lens in a magazine camera. You are evidently 
under a wrong idea as regards the use of an ortho. screen. The 
ortho. or colour screen, if used with an ordinary plate, would 
merely prolong the exposure, without any proportionate advan- 
tage, but if used in conjunction with a colour-sensitive or ortho- 
chromatic plate would give you a negative which when printed 
would (or should) give you a better interpretation of the relative 
light and shade values of different colours than can be got with 
an ordinary plate. 


Unmounting Prints. 
I shall be glad if you can tell me how to remove some prints 
(mounted with starch paste) from the leaves of an album 
without damaging the album. MUDDLER (South Shields). 


It is very doubtful if you will be able to remove the prints 
without damaging the leaves of the album. Your best plan is as 
follows :—Cut three or four sheets of blotting paper just the 
size of the print. Soak these blotting sheets in cold water. 
Drip and drain, and then lay them in a pile on one of the 
prints. Cover with a thick sheet of glass, and leave in a warm 
room for several hours. Then try what can be done to “ lift " 
the print by means of a thin paper knife. A good deal depends 
upon the nature of the paper or card on which the print is 
mounted. 


— 


Terme of Subecription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News,” sent poet free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod. 

Canada  .. Йа? Ж 5 6s. 6d. 5 " 135. 

Other Countries .. ., 7s. 6d. Y R 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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An interesting note of peculiar human interest appears 
in a recent number of the Professional Photographer, 
the bright little monthly published by Kodak, Ltd. It 
incidentally demonstrates that the '' live ’’ man is the 
man who will get on and succeed, no matter what his 
vocation may be, and there is no reason why the photo- 
grapher who is capable of getting out of the rut should 
not rise superior to trade depressions. These are pro- 
gressive hustling days, and many a studio by relying 
almost solely on its old traditions and established 
clientéle has gone to the wall. Тһе writer in the P. P. 
says :—'' А few days since, when chatting with a well- 
known provincial practitioner, we touched upon the pre- 
vailing depression. He more than pooh-poohed the 
idea, and told us that depression had not come his way, 
for ' these new hats have made me busy.' Хо, he had 
not forsaken his profession to become a man milliner, 
but he had taken advantage of the photographic possi- 
bilities that are to be found in a change of fashion. 


е Же в 


“ Another professional friend of ours had a strikingly 
successful autumn portrait season by ‘muff’ photo- 
graphy. This gentleman filled his windows with muffs, 
or rather with charming ladies carrying them. The idea 
caughton, everyone was talking about it, and nearly every 
woman in the town who possessed a muff was photo- 
graphed. Women like being photographed, and the 
mere man is not altogether averse to footing the bill, 
especially when he can show off his wife or sweetheart 
to his friends as being, well, not altogether out of the 
fashion.” e ә @ 


It will be news to some that we have virtually a 
Pompeii in England, in the shape of the interesting 
Roman remains found in the treasure pits at Silchester, 
and Mr. J. H. Knight, who lectured on the subject 
before his fellow-members at the Blenheim Club the 
other night, advised all who desire to reconstruct photo- 
graphically the life of the ancient Romans in England 
to visit the well-known museum at Reading, where the 
Silchester remains are lodged. Тһе photography of 
museum relics of this kind is usually a disappointing 
business, for the articles are coated with rust, and are 
of a non-actinic colour. But by the use of suitable back- 
grounds, and by introducing other instruments as means 
of comparison, Mr. Knight secured a series of photo- 
graphs which formed the pictorial part of a very in- 
teresting lecture. Some of the files, saws, compasses, 
carpenter’s planes, and smith’s tongs were startlingly 
like those used to-day, and generally it seems that the 
ancients had a better insight into mechanical methods 
than we give them credit for. The lecture room at the 
new house of the Blenheim Club is more suited to its 
purpose than the one at St. James’s Square, and it is 
pleasant to see that in spite of changes some of the old 
Camera Club traditions are being kept up. 
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Our contemporary, Science Siftings, describes the ex- 
periments made by Prof. Charles Henry in determining 
people's age by examination of the ‘‘ opacity ” of their 


bones as shown by radiographs. In using the heading, 
“Ап Absolute Check on the Untruthful,’’ we venture 
to suggest that radiography has been credited with a 
little too much power. By exposing a plate to the 
X-rays, on which the hand is laid, side by side with a 
graduated strip sensitometer, a comparison can be 
made of the density of the two and an approximate 
estimation of the age made. Тһе opacity of the bones 
reaches a maximum, we are told, at the age of thirty to 
thirty-two years, but we must not forget that certain 
conditions of the human subject vary the opacity to 
some extent. Moreover, after becoming more opaque 
up to this age, the bones then proceed to become less 
opaque, reaching a minimum at forty-five years. 


еее 


When we аге told that ''the ungallant may test 
their lady-love's veracity’’ by means of this radio- 
graphic method, we feel that a fair maid of forty might 
possibly pass off as one of twenty, since there must be 
two stages on each side of the “ maximum ” at which 
the opacity of the bones would be about equal. The 
‘“ ungallant " would have therefore to be sufficiently 
well up in osteology to differentiate between the shape, 
etc., of the bones of damsels of various ages. Оп the 
whole, the X-rav test is hardly to be recommended to 


lovers. eee 


Dark-room labels deserve more attention than they 
usually receive. Every photographer accumulates by 
degrees a number of different chemicals, and nothing is 
so nice in a dark-room as uniformity of bottles and neat 
and uniform labels. To many the present season is 
a very suitable one for “ routing out ’’ old and useless 
chemicals, etc., and for stocking the dark-room for the 
winter work. It is quite a simple matter, when buying 
chemicals, to ask the chemist or dealer to supply them 
in, let us say, eight-ounce round bottles. А dozen of 
these, properly labelled and placed side by side on a neat 
wooden shelf, are in themselves an emblem of order, and 
nothing is so valuable as system and order in all dark- 
room work. It is important to protect the labels from 
damp and fumes, and ordinary paper labels should be 
varnished over with some such medium as the follow- 
ing :—Gum mastic, 60 gr.; oil of lavender, 10 drops; 
alcohol, 1 oz.; and benzine, 80 minims. After pasting 
or gumming the labels on the bottles, and giving them 
ample time to dry, they are brushed over twice with a 
mixture of equal parts of ether and collodion, then with 
a warm solution of gelatine (one part dissolved in four 
parts of hot water), and, after being once more dried, 
they are given a coating of the mastic varnish already 
described. Printed labels can be obtained of most 
dealers and all scientific apparatus houses. 


December 22, 1908. 
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THE COWBOY. 
An example of Mr. Duthies high speed phot 
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ography as described in Ais lecture before the Edinburgh Photographic Sociely recently, 
and reported in “ The A. P. and Р.М.” 
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By Н. BEAUMONT. 


PICKING BLACKBERRIES. 


December 22, 1998. 


TYLAR'S ASH & TRINKET 
TRAY PHOTO HOLDERS. 


A Print аф Inches іп diameter placed 
under the :emovable glass bottom (see 
H) transforms the Tray Into a Photo- 

aphic Souvenir at once tasty and 

urable, and that will be acceptable by Deal 
your lady or gentleman friends, no|enJer 
vd how fast m tA vane: қығы to 
_. These trays are produced entirely by 
machine, hence can be produced at a| Show 
popular price. 1һеу can be had In Alua-| you 
minium, Steel! Bronze or Copper Bronze these 
finish. In ordering, quote design letter, 
Tand state finish preferred. tasty 

Trinket boxes in Aluminium for Print Trays 
14 Inches. No glass cover needed, (See R 

and F, same. prices). 


ogue of Novelites (360 Pag: s) post free, 1]- 
WILLIAM TYLAR (ASTON)LTD., BIRMINCHAM. 


Ask 
your 
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NEW! | Framing." NEW ! 


Dry-Binding Works—DR. J. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 


agree to abide by the decision of the Editor, 


The binders are attached by heat only. 
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DECLARATION.—1 hereby declare that | am а Donalds Amateur Photographer, and 
_ that the whole of the work in the prodi:ction of this photograph wasdoneby те. 1 
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IMPORTANT —The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its 
return d ed a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
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Wynne's Infallible Negative Exposure 
Meter. 

The corréct exposure for 
every paee ðf plate òn any 
kind of subject and under 
every condition of light, 
found simultaneously for 
А every stop, by the simple 
A movement ой опе scale. 
‘ma Lhe Meters are now fitted 
Jwith a Yellow Glass Ex- 
' posure Shutter. 

Berrylands House, Surbiton, 
“AX Surrey, Jaz. 3oth, тооз. 

- Gentlemen—4As the winner 
of the £50 prize recently given by the ** World and 
His Wife," for the best photograph of an interior, 
it may interest you to know that ! made the ex 
posure for negative of same by use of your ““іп- 
fallible” Exposure Meter,— Yours faithfully, 

4 R. FREDERIO TYLER. 

Price, in handsome Solid Nickel Silver Cases, 
66, 6d, each ; ditto, Solid Silver Hall-marked, 158. 
each. Extra Book of Instructions with Speed List 
of Plates, 3d. each. New Glass aud Dial, with 
cor: ect Standard Tints and Yellow Glass Exposure 
Shutter, rod. per pair. 

IMPORTANT.—New Dials with Scale of U. 5, 
stops and speed numbers for Kodaks, etc., may 
now be had at той per pair. 1 и 

Gem Solid Silver Meter, 78. 6d., Solid Silver 
Locket Meter, 9&, and Rolled Gold Locket Meter, 
138. 6d. , are also beautiful and effective instruments, 
The Patent Infallible Shutter Speed Tester, in- 
valuable for instantly finding the speed of any 
photographic shutter, 38. 6d. 
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^ m Print Meter. 
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И posure required 7 for 
ШІ printing Platinotype, 
| Carbon, Engineers' Sun 
E Prints, etc, with abso- 
| luteaccuracy, and with- 
ШІ out апу calculation 
B whatever, and for test- 
| ing the speeds of photo- 
ы graphic plates & paper. 
Price, in Electro-plated Cases. бв. 6d. Extra 
packet of Exposure Strips, 64. Extra Books, ad. 


The INFALLIBLE METER EXPOSURE CO., WREXHAM, 


COO CGE 
OY. 
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(Protected in all countries). 


projecting lantern: 


Outfit for the Mounting of Artistic Postcards with all Accessories, and Twelve 
Glas:es (Postcard size) Tongs, Lamp, and Strips; also for Mounting of Lantern 
Slides, Stereo Transparencies, Autochromes, &c. 

А nice Pastime for Children. 


Retail Ргісе 6/- 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


State here...... 


Тһе binding withstands any heat of the 


Useful Work for Adults, 
Discount to Dealers. 


NEUBRONNER, 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE,.— 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that Lam a bond-jfide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole Of the work In the production ofthis photograph was cone 
that І have néyer won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor, 


Name (fa lady, а,» tle Mrs. or 46); Не рд SERT ж%...... III 
Address. sees 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and И its 
return 15 desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay, 


"Mark package outside ** BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.” 
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THE TEFEN 
STANOARD/ f2 
ос. 
BOOK {т 
ON © 3 
LENSES + ? 


110 VARIETIES | 


Artistic BEAUTIFUL 
Mounts 


COLOURS 
Sample Bock 64, 


CHARMING 
| ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
| 37, NFWARKE STREET, LEICESTEP 


ENLARGEMENT FRAMES. 


20 by 16, per doz, 21/- 
MARVELLOUS OFFER!!! 
Sample pair, 5/- 
Leatherette P.P.C. Frames, 1/4 sample doz. 


Send for Catalogue—The Birmingham Moulding 
Warehouse, Great Hampton St., BIRMINGHAM. 
RR 


THE GAME OF 


JU-JITSU 


Second Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY 
TARO MIYAKE and YUKIO TANI. 


With Ninety-one Illustrations. Price BS, net. 


London: 51, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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BECK’S CATALOGUE or CAMERAS AND LENSES 


Post Free ої R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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LANCASTER’ 5 CATALOGUE : 


ENLARGING APPARATUS 


with specimen print from an enlarged negative 
made with the '' Ellipsoid" Enlarger, and contain- 
ing full particulars of every kind of Enlarging 
apparatus — daylight or artificial light — and all 
sundries. Post free on request. 


ENLARGER 


entirely obviates the need of condensers 
for enlarging, and produces perfect 
results. 


| 
| LANCASTER'S “ELLIPSOID”? 
| 


Supplied for use with your own 

Camera апа Lens (Form А), ог 

own Lens only (Form 

| B), or as a complete 
Enlarging Appara- 
tus (Form C). 


PRICES of the No. 2 
“ ELLIPSOID.” : | Erg 
late, fitted 5 by 4 or Post- -plate, fitted 
ерім onein- card, fied with їр with 
verted burner. one burner. two burners. 
£ s.d. Ж s. d. { S, d. 
Form A at T 0126 015 0 a Š 0 18 0 
2» B obe " 1 10 1 50 "d = 1 зо 
atc i at 160 1 10 0 к P 1150 


Also made in the 1/1 plate size. 


LANCASTER'S No. 4 ENLARGING LANTERN. 


SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT OBJECTIVE, 


Lancaster's No. 4 Enlarging Lantern, of selected polished walnut, 
Russian iron body, taking any illuminant, rackwork focussing adjustment, 


Prices, with Incandescent Burner or e Lamp :— With special quality objec- 


tive, }-plate, with sẹ іп. Condensers, £2 1 
objective, } plate, £2 58.; plate, £4 10s. 


Lancaster's No. 1 Enlarging Lantern, for use with customer's own 
Camera and Lens, }-plate, £1 17s. 6d.; 5 by 4 in. or P.C, £2 76. 6d. ; 
Me plate, ЕЗ 158. 


Printed and Published Weckly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.-C., to eov all 
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2s. 6d.; iplate, £5 5s. Without. 


containing useful information for lanternists, A 
full particulars of Lanterns for) oil, incandescent, 
acetylene, electric or lime light, and all necessary - 
accessories, will be posted free to all are 

Write to-day. 


LANCASTER’S Nos. 601 +9 0i 


UIN 601—]apanned Tin Body, spring - 
ІШІН НІ stage, good quality double Achre 
ШИ ҮП Objective with sliding focussing djus 
ment, 4-inch piano cona condesps - 
brass celis. 273 


With > гок Oil Lamp ... .. .. m — 4. 


м еса vu EO Burner, Tray, Reflector, and Mantle 


LANCASTER'S No. 612 


Heavy Russian Iron Body, 
doors, sight holes with Ра. 
back door, solid brass front stsge ^al 04 
tubes, best Achromatic Objectives = 
double rack and pinion, 2 
back combination, flashing shutter: | 
tinting slot, 4 inch plano-convex condens 
etc., etc. 21 @ 


PRICES :— 


With best quality 3-wick Oil Lamp... 2.0654 4 5.44 
e 4-wick & 
к Incandescent Burner Tray, Reflector and Mantle sès 
»  Blow-through Jet, Tray and Cowl for Limé-light or 

Acetylene Jet, Tray and Cowl complete е » 


УТ ек 
gitzea Dy VJ ON 


es 


LESTE ERE 


REGISTERED АЗ A NEWSPAPER. 


The Acme of Simplicity. Put 

the Negative in one end, the 

Paper in the other, and expose. 
3} by 2# to 7 by5, 10/- 
4} by 3} to 8} by 64, 12/6 

% 5Sby4to 10 by8, 17/6 

Y Illustrated Leaflet Post Free. 

SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS. 

М KODAK, Ltd, 

Lo 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 


. London, E.C.; 
Liverpoo! ; Glasgow ; etc, 


ч 


COLOUR YOUR Р.0.Р. and BROMIDE PRINTS, 
POSTCARDS, etc, WITH 


LOCKYER’S 


PHOTO TINTS. 


These colours are very simple and can be 


used by anyone without previous know- 
ledge of painting 

Price One Shilling per Box of Six Colours 
(brush included.) 


SPECIAL COLOURS FOR LANTERN SLIOES ARE PACKED 
IN RED BOXES WITH BLUE LABEL. 


OJ ай Dealers, or direct post free, mentioning this 
pa 


per, from 


7. Е. LOCKYER, 
244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. 


Safe, 


Sole Agents — 


——— —————— 
| 


тти} MM 


Gpe 


1/-, 


rogrammes. 


PRICE TWOFPENCEL.- - 


——— 


There 


RICHMOND 
PAPER. 


It tones freely to a superb 
purple by merely Fixing in 
Hypo of ordinary strength, 


and does it every time. 


Send 3 stamps for sample, glossy or matt, to 


MORGAN & HIDD, 


Richmond, S.W. 


AGFA 


FLASHLIGHT 


Quick, Smokeless, Actinic. 
2 =, 3/3, 5/3, AZ,;- 


25 grammes, 50 grammes. 100 grammes, 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), Ltd., 9 & 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 


is no P.O.P. like 
Self-Toning 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LD., BARNET, ENGLAND. 


2350 grammes; 


"ts 


ы. RA А” 
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АА? VLLL. 
Registered fo for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, an and a as second-class news matter in the United States. 


WENT. 


BROMIDE. 


Recognised as the finest 
medium yet manufac- 
tured for ENLARGE- 
Contact 


MENTS and 
Prints. 


Rich Blacks, Delicate Half-tones, 
Pure Whites. 


PLATINO-MATT; ORDINARY; 
CARBON; ENAMMO. 


Descriptive Booklet, “ Notes on the Use of the 
Wellington Bromide,” gratis on application. 


| UE 


Illy 
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WELLINGTON 


LANTERN PLATE 


Sole Manufadurere: 


OPEN IN WEAK WELLINGTON E WARD, 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. CLSTREE, HERTS. 


| WELLINGTO 


LANTERN & SEP 
LANTERN PLATES. 


Recognised as the finest mediufhs yet manufactured for 
the making of Lantern Slides, Window Transparencies, 
etc., by Contact or Reduction. 

No after-toning processes necessary. 

Popular Prices. 


Lantern Plate: 


For Contact and Reduction in the DarK-reom. Cold and 
warm blacKs and rich browns and sepias by direct 
development. | | 


S.C.P. Lantern Plate: 


° For Contact and Reduction in Gas or other artificial light. | 
NO DARH-ROOM REQUIRED. A Splendid range’ 
of pure tones from black to red by simple development. 


PRICES OF LANTERN AND S.C.P. LANTERN PLATES. 


4. 
3 X 3 pe pes of one ары д ө: 1 2 
5 X4 T » „ 1 Т 
5 x 3 oe , .. 4 y 
X 41 5 ; 5 2 8 
x $5 ,” ee 4 3 
о X 8 "E 7 3 
12 X to қ T ” 10 в 
I$ X r2 Ж к кы ad „> РЯ 18 0 
Sole Manufecturere: LANTERN SLIDE COVED GLASSES. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ТРАН SORER sei. 5 = ees ince 
Elstree, Herts. i Obtainable of all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A WESTMINSTER CORNER—DECEMBER. 


By Е. С. Bovzs. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


E T Google 


(See article on page 019.) 
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A note on the production o) this picture ts given сп page 616. 
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HE response of readers to our request for post- 

cards with their names and addresses has been 

remarkable. Every post brings large bundles 

of cards, many with interesting comments, and 
most of them containing photographs, the work of the 
senders. It is very gratifying indeed to receive this 
pleasing and prompt reply from thousands of our sup- 
porters, but we are like Oliver Twist, and we shall still 
be glad to hear from thousands more and from their 
friends. Will those readers who have not yet sent us 
a notice of their names and addresses kindly do so, and 
will those who have already written please accept our 
thanks for their ready response? 

Many of the postcards sent us have had portraits of 
the senders printed upon them. 

One reader who sends his portrait and good wishes 
suggests a happy idea that we shall be pleased to act 
upon. It is to make up a full page of portraits of some 
readers of THE А. P. амр P. N. and reproduce in an 
early issue in the new year. 

Those of our readers, therefore, who have not yet 
written us, and who may have printed their portraits 
on postcards, should use these instead of plain cards or 
cards with views when writing us. In this way we 
shall not only hear from our readers, but shall have the 
pleasure of seeing some of them also. 

| A New Camera Club for London. 

Sance Ше much to be regretted demise of the late 
Camera Club in Charing Cross Road as a separate 
entity, many efforts have been made by some of the old 
members to revive its ancient glories. Its absorption 
by the Blenheim Club in St. James's Square and its 
later dilution when the Blenheim changed its quarters 
to King Street, St. James's, are matters of history. 
The precise position of the remnant of the devoted band 
who made the name of the Camera Club known and 
respected among pictorial photographers in every part 
of the world is at present not particularly well defined. 
As a section in a big London club they are in a mino- 
rity, and the desire for a real Camera Club of a domi- 
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nant character has often been expressed, but no one has 
yet found the energy to take the matter up seriously. 

The Royal Photographic Society, of course, fills its 
own purpose, and does so admirably, but it misses the 
club idea, and the necessity for a studio and other con- 
veniences that made the old Camera Club popular and 
acceptable to many workers is evident. 

We understand, however, that at last the effort has 
been made to bring a London Camera Club into exist- 
ence again, and, provided sufficient support is forth- 
coming, it should not only satisfy all those who have 
desired such an institution, but should be highly suc- 
cessful in every way. 

Suitable premises are being negotiated for, and Mr. 
Reginald Craigie and an influential committee are 
making the necessary arrangements. If the support 
that is anticipated materialises, the Camera Club will 
again come into existence. The premises are in a cen- 
tral position in the West End, and comprise smoking- 
room, library, studio, enlarging-room, arc-light print- 
ing-rooms, workrooms, and several dark-rooms. 

The use of all these will be free to members, with the 
exception of the studio, for which there may possibly 
be a trifling charge. No liability will attach to mem- 
bership beyond the annual subscription, which will be 
three guineas, two guineas, and one guinea for town, 
country, and foreign members respectively. No 
entrance fee for original members. A committee of 
photographic experts is being formed to make the 
necessary arrangements for fitting and furnishing the 
studio, workrooms, and dark-rooms, so that all the latest 
and best appliances will be at the members’ disposal. 

Those who are prepared to support the scheme and to 
become members should communicate at once with Mr. 
Reginald Craigie, Blenheim Club, King Street, St. 
James’s, S.W. | 

Why not Specialise? А New Year Suggestion. 

It is a mere truism to say, in general, that this is 
an age of specialists, but not so much a truism that 
this is an age of photographic ‘specialists, for we are 
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hardly persuaded of its truth. Do we specialise as 
much as we ought, or as would aid our photographic 
work and the advance of our art generally ? 

It can hardly be said that photography does not offer 
ample scope for specialisation, and that there are not so 
many and such differing branches of work, distinct in 
themselves, which cannot be followed. 

The winter months, of course, point to lantern slide 
work as a possible branch to be taken up. Those who 
compare the positive image or the transparency with this 
same subject on paper do not need to be told that there 
is a fineness of detail and a depth of image in the former 
which the latter can never emulate. One wonders why 
there are not more devotees of the lantern slide, and the 
number seems to be decreasing rather than multiplying. 

There are, of course, many other branches of work 
open, but we shall allude only to one more—perhaps the 
most popular and most followed of the different possible 
studies—we allude to the making of pictures. Far be it 
from us to depreciate this branch. We believe that 
photography has been a real boon to thousands, in 
taking them out into nature, in teaching them to see her 
beauties, in sending them to artists and to picture 
galleries and to books to study the principles of art and 
pictorial presentment. It is impossible, we must hold, 
to exaggerate the interest of this branch of specialisa- 


“>~, Echo or Ego? 
pe a Is there too much “plate” in 
^ our pictures, and, as a conse- 
quence, too little both of artistic 
effect and of naturalism? If the 
intelligent amateur does not grasp 
the point of my question let him do as I did when it first struck 
те, viz., examine John Constable's engravings of “ Old Sarum” 
and of “Summerland " ; not but that the engravers’ reproductions 
of the paintings of other leading landscapists would no doubt teach 
a similar lesson. Take the skies in the above prints, and remark 
with what virihty, what vigour of modelling, and what long range 
of chiaroscuro, the cloud forms are depicted; then, turning to 
some photographs, note their comparative want of forcible expres- 
sion. It will be found that the sky has usually a washed out, faded 
appearance, or else is spoilt by blocked shadows and, lacking in 
half-tone, has merely a few detached high lights. А careful study 
of high-class line engravings and mezzotints would prove very help- 
ful in teaching the amateur what scale of luminosity and of definition 
he should aim at when wedding a sky to a foreground. 


Mems. for the Months. 


January.— Buy a gross of Ensyna in order to print the negatives 
that I promised, but omitted, to send copies of to various people in 
return for facilities granted me when photographing. February.— 
Label all solutions and solid chemicals, this being a better means 
of identification than either smelling, tasting, or guessing. March. 
—Overhaul and repair apparatus. Special mem. : Give particular 
attention to the diaphragm shutter, which has been out of order 
for the past ten years, and which has consequently ruined so many 
of my exposures. April.—Reprint all valuable negatives on black 
Japine, especially those done last summer оп the new “ Imperish- 
able Pictorial Paper," which have since completely faded. Mav.— 
Begin field photography, so that the promise of springtime shall 
bear fruit in September. June.—Set seriously to work on making 
exhibition negatives. Special mem.: Telling subject and title, 
“Тһе Last Load" (haymaking scene).  July.—Attend Photo- 
graphic Convention. Сопбпе my exposures to “ mahogany types." 
August.—Seaside holiday; give the camera a rest. September.— 
Make prints for Salon, even if this involves working night and day 
for a week. October.—Explain to everyone, if necessary, that “I 
never exhibit." November.—Send rejected prints to editors of 
illustrated papers and magazines. December.—Send prints те- 
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tion, and hundreds find it enthralling, if only tens reach 
a position that is known and recognised by means of it. 

There is ample field, then, for specialisation in photo- 
graphy, and if there are not many more that are known 
and recognised for their fine work in some special direc- 
tion, it is not because there are not fields of work enough 
in photography to suit all classes of minds and give 
occupation to '' all sorts and conditions of men.” 

Photographers are many of them becoming so organ- 
ised into societies, study their subject so admirably, 
spend so much time in getting the best results, that it 
is much to be feared that anyone who does not specialise, 
make special study of one or more branches of work, or 
devote himself to one particular aspect of one branch, 
will find that he is left behind and has little chance of 
distinction, and probably will never produce the best 
that is in him. 

Hurry and competition, one knows, are the very oppo- 
sites of the artistic spirit, and it is not imitation and de- 
sire of notoriety that we are advocating, but we wish to 
point out that without the care and thought to find out 
his particular bent and the work that suits him best, and 
go solid for that, the modern photographer will never 
produce the best work that is in him and the general 
progress of photography will be to that extent the slower 
and its triumphs the fewer. 


By the Magpie. Ж 


turned by editors as Christmas presents to poor re ations. Pictor a! 
photos far more cheerful and wholesome than a hamper of turkey, 
wine, and chine. Special mem.: Money saved will enable me to 
get in a supply of “ Dry Monopole Cham." with which to drink 
“a right prosperous New Year to THE А.Р. AND P.N.” 


Plenty of Scope. 

Someone has blundered! А writer of one of the now almost in- 
numerable photographic columns which help to mystify the readers 
of the lay press, referring to the demonstration of the bromoil 
process which the editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. recently gave 
at the Cripplegate Institute, described it as the first exfosé of the p.o- 
cess which had been given before a London society. Is it possib.e 
that the writer in question has never heard of the Roval Photo- 
graphic Society, or does he not think it is important enough to 
count? I ask this question because I well remember an address 
given early in the present year by Mr. Welborne Piper at Russell 
Square, which was entirely devoted to bromoil printing. Many 
things have since happened in the shape of improved methods of 
manipulation, as those who were fortunate enough to be at Mr. 
Mortimer's lecture found out. Тһе fascination which this process 
exerts upon the “ P.O.P." type of amateur is astonishing. Thou- 
sands of them are rushing into bromoil in order to prove that thev 
are born artists. 


More Spooks. 

Amateur photographers who want to vary the monotony of 
their work should try a new kind of photography, described 
in “Тһе Nautilus," by Comtesse Anne de Montagu, the results 
obtained being called psychicones, or soul pictures. Мо camera 
is necessary, the plates being wrapped up in several thicknesses 
of black paper, and then held ''near the forehead, above the 
head, or near the heart of the subject," never being allowed, 
however, to come in contact with the person. If the experimenter 
possess the gift of concentration, ‘‘ surprises are in store." Just 
as an image is conjured up in the mind of the “ psychiconer," 
so it is recorded on the plate with unerring fidelity, the brain 
telegraphing the reflection. We are told that а man of sporting 
proclivities, who lcoked upon the matter as a huge joke, wished 
to see whether it would be possible to get a picture of his 
favourite dog. The faithful beast was distinctly limned upon 
the plate, much to his wonder and delight, while a woman 
secured the counterfeit of her pet canary. As Mr. George Robey 
would say, “ Desist! ” 
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EARCHING for a 
toning bath formula 
the worker finds 
such a plethora that the 
difficulty of selection 
becomes a very real one, 
2 while the complicated 
character of many baths 
given is almost enough to deter one from doing any P.O.P. 
printing and toning at all. A complicated bath has this disad- 
vantage, that the trouble or difficulty of compounding it is 
always an inducement to work on with more or less ex- 
hausted solutions. The tested formula given below is a 
gold toning bath in its simplest possible form. It will give 
a range of colour sufficient for all ordinary requirements, 
and it consists of two solutions only, the compounding of 
which necessitates no weighing out on the scales. 


Dissolving the Gold Chloride. 


Two glass-stoppered bottles are required of five or six 
ounce capacity, and these must be scrupulously clean, es- 
pecially that one which is to be used for the gold chloride 
solution. After all the ordinary washings and rinsing it is 
a good plan to pour a few drops of nitric acid, again rinsing 
the bottle very thoroughly. In this way we ensure that all 
organic matter is removed. Impurities in the gold solution, 
especially if they are of an alkaline nature, will cause a reduc- 
tion of the gold, which will be deposited in the form of 
a purple stain on the inside of the bottle. The gold chloride 
is just slightly acid, and if it remains so the solution will 
keep. 

The gold is purchased in a hermetically sealed thin glass 
tube containing fifteen grains of the chloride of gold, and it 
is well to purchase that made by a reliable firm, one and 
ninepence being the average price. Now, to break this 


tube on a sheet of paper would endanger the scat- 
tering and loss of some of the precious contents. 
We must, therefore, drop it into water and leave it 
for a minute until the label is softened, when we 


can scrape it off and thoroughly clean the outside of the 
tube. It is then dropped, entire, into the cleaned bottle, and 
with a perfectly clean glass rod, passed through the bottle 
neck, the thin glass tube containing the gold chloride is 
broken by means of a smart tap. Now, before withdrawing 
rhe glass rod, pour into the bottle three fluid ounces of dts- 
tilled water, and be quite sure that this is freshly distilled, 
as distilled water which has been standing about for a long 
time, either on your shelf or the chemist's, acquires many 
impurities. The chloride of gold dissolves almost imme- 
diately on a stir round with the rod, and the bits of broken 
rlass remain in the bottle quite inert. After a time, when 
perhaps half a dozen successive tubes have been broken, it 
may be well, when the solution is exhausted, to take the 
bottle out somewhere into the open and shake out the bits 
of glass. 
Sulphocyanide of Ammonium. 

Sulphocyanide of ammonium does not keep very well in 
crystal form. It is a salt with great affinity for moisture, 
and rapidly becomes moist, or even wet and sloppy, and in 
this form it is almost impossible to weigh it with any degree 
of accuracy. So we take a small quantity, say half an 
ounce, and putting it into our second bottle, add four ounces 
of water. Of course, if we anticipate doing a great deal of 
work we may take one ounce of the salt and add eight 
ounces of water, but the four ounces of solution will provide 
sufficient toning bath for something like ten dozen half-plate 
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TESTED FORMUL. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 
By С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


VI.—A GOLD TONING BATH. : 


prints if we want purple tones. These two bottles | 
should now be carefully labelled. Of course, it is pos- ° 
sible to differentiate them, for the gold chloride solution is 
vellow, and the sulphocyanide of ammonium is colourless, 
but labels will always prevent any doubt. The labels may be 
cut rather deeper than necessary jor the name of the solution, 
and the formula may be written underneath, so that renewals 
may be made when necessary without the need of reference to 
a notebook. Тһе labels would thus read as follows :— 


A.—Sulphocyanide of Ammonium. 


Ammon. sulphocvanide ............................ 4 oz. 
Wale? чыдай идеа ei uote OO Erbe poe раға 4 02. 
'"B.—Gold Chloride. 

Chloride of gold (т tube) ........................... 15 gr. 
Dustiled water onsena лар Indis аның 3 02. 


Having prepared our stock solutions, we next proceed to 
mix the actual toning bath in which the prints are placed. 
Two kinds of print are ordinarily required, those with purple 
or bluish purple tones, and those with brown tones. For the 
purple tones the essential is an excess of gold, and for the 
brown tones an excess of sulphocyanide: 

For purple tones : 

Water 


NEUES ee ee о е е : ............. э е ө э э е а « э е ө е ее э э э е 4 о 
Sulphocyanide solution ........................... 60 min 
Gold “SOLUTION: 5: терен ры SS 60 min. 


This quantity is sufficient to tone four average half-plate 
prints. After the preliminary washing in running water, or 
in half-a-dozen changes, the prints are placed in the toning 
bath, and as the quantity of solution is small, it is well to 
tone the prints two at a time, using half the bath for the 
first two, and half for the second two. With large batches 
in large dishes it is easier to keep the prints moving about, 
and so prevent uneven action of the toning solution. The 
progress of toning is best noted by looking through the 
print, and when the shadows are a rich chocolate brown the 
print may be withdrawn and placed in running water. On 
no account must hypo be touched until all the prints are 
toned and ready for fixing. If the prints are plucky the 
colour after toning and fixing will be a rich purple, and 
greyish-looking prints usually indicate over-toning and 
negatives with insufficient contrast. 

Brown Tones. 

Such soft negatives give the best results if brown tones | 

are aimed for. The formula is: 
Water 


"€ ——————— Ma 
Sulphocvanide solution ............................ 120 min. 
Gold. solution oo ees vere eee aeo uade 30 min. 


In this instance progress is judged by looking at the sur- 
face of the print, and when the colour is that which is 
desired, the print is placed in running water as before. This 
bath will also tone about four half-plate prints, bearing in 
mind that the darker the print the more gold will be required. 

One word of caution is needed with regard to the mixing 
of the working bath. Бо not mix the gold and the sulpho- 
cyanide solutions together in the minim graduate. First 
place the four ounces of water in a large measure, then add 
the sulphocyanide solution, rinse the graduate, and add the 
gold, slowly, so that any reddish precipitate is re-dissolved 
almost as soon as formed. By mixing in this way the toniag 
solution will be quite clear and colourless. 


Previous articles dealt with in this series аге: І., Pyro-soda De- 
veloper (May 26); II., Metol-Hydroquinone (June 9); IHI., Amidol 
(June 30); IV., Ortol-soda (July 21); V., Sensitising Carbon 
Tissue (Sept. 8). 
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OAR frost or snow 
ought to rouse into 
photographic activity 


many amateurs who other- 
wise would remain— photo- 

3 graphically — dormant till 

the springtime. 

A really good fall of 
snow is of special interest to the hand 
сы camera worker, for even with а lens 
7 ў whose largest stop is F/11, excellent pic- 
tures can be secured during the mid- 
| day hours without tripod. If the tripod 
be used a slower plate might be chosen 
as being easier to manipulate and 

morc likely to give a longer range of tones. 

If the tripod be dispensed with, it will be necessary to use 
rapid or special rapid plates. If the former variety are pre- 
ferred (say H. and D. 150), and stop F/8 is used at mid-day 
when the weather is clear, the time for snowscape exposures 
for a distant view will be 1-5oth second; middle distance, 
with objects, 1-25th second; light objects in foreground, 
1-1oth second. With dark objects in foreground, the time 
will be too long to allow of the hand camera being used with 
great success— 1⁄4 to І second. In bright sunshine, the above 
times should be reduced, and in dull weather, or for any 
time of the day later than 2 p.m., a longer exposure will 
be necessary. 

Isochromatic plates and a colour-screen are an advantage 
for snow subjects, inasmuch as they ensure a negative in 
which the sky has an actual printing value. The ordinary 
plate, on the contrary, will pens} reproduce the dull 
grey sky as a higher light than the glaring snow. 

A plate that is backed is indicated when it is remembered 
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Some Practical Hints on Outdoor Winter Photography. 


By G. H. WHITTAKER. 


SPECIAL TO " THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


that usually great contrasts are found, especially when onlv 
a light fall of snow has covered the ground, leaving the tree 
trunks, buildings, etc., an almost dead black. 

Where the fall of snow is a deep one, it is pretty obvious 
that the light and shade gradations will be very delicate. 
There must be no over-exposure on such a subject, and the 
development must be arranged so as to secure a thin nega- 
tive, and not one of the bright, contrasty variety. Indeed, 
all snow negatives should be of the “delicate " type, since 
density is as undesirable here as it is in a portrait negative. 
One's own regular developer, diluted with an equal portion 
of tepid water, will give the requisite soft result. 

Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, a well-known expert in snow and 
ice pictures, uses the following one-solution developer :— 
Sodium sulphite, до grs.; potassium carbonate, 15 grs. ; 
sodium carbonate, 45 grs.; hydroquinone, 7 grs.; 
metol, 5 grs. 

These ingredients are to be dissolved in the order given in 
10 oz. of boiled water. Mrs. Le Blond then places the 
developer in two bottles, one of which is labelled “old” and 
the other “new.” The former is used over and over again, 
and is replenisned with new solution from the stock bottle. 

Cold developing solutions should be guarded against by 
having a basin of hot water in the dark-room, on which 
the developing dish may be placed for a short space of 
time, so as to slightly heat the fluid to that point of tempera- 
ture which is best described by the phrase, “just aired.” 

If the photography of snow that is actually falling be 
attempted, it should be remembered that the descending 
flakes require a background; and no flake must be allowed 
to fall so near the lens at the time of exposure as to 
exaggerate its dainty form into that of a monster. This 
means that “cover” must be found for the camera. 

It is an excellent plan, before the coming of the snow, to 
look up and take a note of one’s favourite spring or summer 
negatives, in readiness for making a snow study of the same 
scene. 

So far as the composition of the snow-scene is concerned, 
the prevailing shades are those of black and white, so that, 
while one may be carried away by the charming tints of a 
summer landscape, there is no such danger with the snow- 
picture. There is also the consideration that to almost any 
snow composition one can add a line of footsteps in any 
direction, either to give balance or to lead into the view. 
On the bare white stretch, a quarter-hour’s well-directed 
trampling will produce just that effect which one’s study of 
the ground-glass has shown to be needful in order to secure 
a pleasing composition. 


— — o 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES FROM 


Plymouth and Devonport Societies are very near neighbours, and 
for the first half of the present winter have pursued policies verv 
similar—a sort of tentative programme, and not, in either case, the 
vigorous scheme that might be expected, and which, perhaps, local 
photographers rather look for. 

One of the most useful meetings held by the former was a 
recent evening devoted to lantern slide making. А. B. Fellowes- 
Prynne, the president, opened the proceedings with a general 
description of such work, and exposed some plates bv contact, the de- 
veloping agent being hydroquinone, which he thought was probablv 
the best and most useful developer for lantern slides. Mr. Coleman 
made some slides by projection, showing that though all the plate 
could be got within the compass of a lantern plate, this could be 
accomplished by throwing the subject upon a place on a screen 
prepared for the lantern plate, and not bv photographing the nega- 
tive, as many supposed was the only way. 

He pointed out that sharp definition on the plate could be 
secured in several wavs. А plate could be exposed to light, 
developed until it was very dense, and on it lines could be made at 
right angles to each other with a very sharp knife blade. This, 


THE WEST. By Our SPECIAL. CORRESPONDENT. 


thrown where the lantern plate would fall, would enable focussing 
to be made very sharp. Focussing could be done on ground glass 
in the usual way, or upon plain glass. This latter was a good 
method for very critical work, and with it a magnifying glass 
would be used. 

The last meeting of the Devonport Camera Club, for the first 
half of the winter session, was given over to the development of 
plates. John Coombes used the time-honoured pyro-ammonia 
developer, and secured negatives of a quality and kind which is not 
now sO common as twenty years ago, in which the contrasts were 
more marked than іп the other examples. К. Maw developed 
with pyro-metol and soda, and H. Lethbridge with hydroquinone 
and caustic soda, and these two demonstrators secured negatives of 
about equal quality. 

Quite recently at Exeter the value of photography in the studv 
of church architecture was clearly shown. The Rev. G. R. Holt 
Shafto lectured on “ Lincoln Cathedral.” The subject was most 
ably handled, and showed how excelient a photographer the 
lecturer is. The value of telephotography for dealing with certain 
phases of the work was pronouncedly shown. 
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LTHOUGH а notable characteristic of the 
“ Ensyna ” paper is the ease and rapidity with 
which the inexperienced amateur can produce 
prints, whether by daylight or by gaslight, 


there are many by-paths or side-roads that it may be 
onally, or with the aim of pro- 


desirable to follow occasi | 1 ) 
ducing special effects, and a main object of this article 
is to guide the worker in that wider scope which the 


paper allows. 
Timing ths Exposure. 


This is remarkably easy, as the latitude in respect of 
exposure is enormous. Let us suppose the case of a 
good, ordinary, vigorous negative requiring, as a mini- 
mum, an exposure of one-tenth of a second in bright 
sunlight, a second in the shade on a bright day, five 
seconds at the window during the early afternoon of an 
average midwinter day, or two minutes at a distance of 
a foot from a rather small gas burner of the old- 
fashioned kind, whether “ fishtail ’’ or °“ batswing.’”’ 

When this minimum exposure is given, the resulting 
print will develop quickly and normally, and the result 
aving a rather cold tone or a tone 


will be a print h 

inclining to blue-purple. Let it now be supposed that, 
through oversight or inexperience, an exposure 
several hundred times the minimum has been given, or 
let us suppose that, instead of leaving the printing 
frame in the window for five seconds, we forget and 
leave it for five minutes, thus giving it sixty times the 
normal or minimum exposure, what then? Strange to 


say, the exposure will still be correct, but the print wall 
develop with a warm brown tone. We may suppose 
another and more extreme case, and assume that the 
frame has been left in the window for a whole hour 
instead of for five seconds, the exposure in this instance 
having been 720 times the exposure aimed at or in- 
tended. Surely in this case it cannot be worth the 
trouble of developing the print, as there are eminent 
photographic authorities who tell us that scientific 
experiments demonstrate that the scale of gradations 
in the case of a developed image depends on the expo- 
sure being exact. Nevertheless, the '* Ensyna ” print, 
over-exposed 7oo times, will usually or frequently 
develop quite satisfactorily, especially if the developer 
is somewhat weakened by dilution with water. 

Dilution must, however, be two-fold. The sheet, after 
removal from the frame, should have a slight washing 


rather than a mere wetting, as the slightly soluble 
er, upon which development 


duced in amount, and then 
the developing solution should be diluted with two or 
three times its volume of water. With, and sometimes 
without, this modification in treatment quite the usual 
and ordinary scale of tone gradations will be obtained, 
but the colour or tone of the print will be warm brown, 
inclining to red; and if the worker objects to this there 
is an easy way of altering the tone, the bluish-purple or 


silver compound in the pap 
partly depends, must be re 


Notes on Working “Ensyna” Paper. „д 
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olour being easily obtained by after-toning, 


any other c 
desired tint is missed in the first instance. 


even if the 


The Developing Dish. 

A really clean dish is an essential, and unless the dish 
is made of a non-porous material it cannot be cleaned, 
and will always be dirty in a chemical sense. Dishes of 
the cheaper absorbent earthenware, glazed over, are an 
abomination, and the same may be said of papier- 
maché. Glass is an ideal material as regards non- 
absorption, but colourless glass does not allow of the 
easy screening off of light; and as a matter of fact the 
photographic glass dish should be made of deep orange 
glass if it is to be really serviceable for all uses. 

The tourist who takes nothing but his envelope of 
paper, a few of the developing tablets, and a package of 
fixing salt will often depend on the toilet set or on an 
ordinary plate, and it may be remarked that the nearly 
flat bottom of the modern toilet basin makes it almost 


as convenient as a large plate. 


How to Develop. 

The two tablets specially sold for use with the 
‘‘Ensyna’’ paper are dissolved in eight ounces of 
water, and although it is, generally speaking, advisable 
to use this solution soon after making, it will remain fit 
for use during some days, say a week as a maximum, 


during the warmer weather. 

Before development the sheet must be thoroughly 
wetted, the most convenient way being to flood it with 
water in the dish, the paper being turned over once or 
twice. The object of this wetting is not to wash any- 
thing out of the paper (except in the special case men- 
tioned above), but merely to ensure the even flowing and 
uniform action of the developer. The water being drained 
off, enough of the developing solution is poured on the 
paper to just cover the surface (about half a fluid ounce 
for a 5 by 4 print), and the dish must be gently rocked 
without intenmission until the image is fully out. Тһе 
picture forms gradually rather than suddenly, and 
although the development accommodates itself automa- 
tically to the exposure to a large extent, it may be well, 
in case of quite extreme over-exposure, to take the 
course suggested under ‘‘ Timing the Exposure.” 

No allowance need be made for a reduction of the 
intensity of the image in the fixing bath; in other words, 
the development should be stopped when the print 
shows the intensity or vigour that is desired. Тһе de- 
veloping solution is now poured off, and the print, after 
a thorough rinsing with water, is immersed in the fixing 
solution, this ordinarily being in a separate dish; but if 
the developing dish is of an absolutely impervious 
material, there is no objection whatever to fixing in the 
same dish that was used for developing, but in this case 
both print and dish must be rinsed before pouring in 


the fixing solution. 
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Fixing the Print, 

Either a plain hyposulphite bath, containing two or 
three ounces of '' hypo ” to a pint of water, may be 
used for fixing, or an acid bath may be employed, and 
Messrs. Houghton, who manufacture the paper, con- 
sider that from thirty seconds to one minute in the 
fixing bath is sufficient, provided that a fresh bath is 
used each time. 

In the plain hyposulphite bath the tone of the print 
tends to become a little colder when the fixing opera- 
tion is prolonged, but this tendency is not noticeable 
when an acid fixing bath is used. 


Washing the Prints. 

Two minutes’ washing in running water is recom- 
mended by Messrs. Houghton as sufficient, or, as an 
alternative, three or four changes; but there appears to 
be no reason why a more thorough washing system 
should not be resorted to, as, for example, by the use 
of a rocking trough with syphon action. 


Experiments in Develepment. 

Although the instructions for the use of the 
“ Ensyna ’’ paper inform us that no other developer 
than that speciallv sold for the purpose will serve, it is 
tolerably certain that many of those using the paper 
will experiment with other developers; indeed, it is de- 
sirable that this should be the case. We therefore 
point out that of developers hitherto in use the most 
suitable is perhaps that recommended by Dr. Liesegang 
бог the physical development of prints on papers con- 
taining an excess of soluble silver. Quoting from 
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well-known work, 


we give the following :— 


p. r27 of Commander Legros's 
'" L'Aristotypie,"' 
Water nius тылы Дым дын ДОО c.c. 

Citric Acd сонан I gramme. 
Gallic аби. оная 4 grammes. 
After-Treatment, Toning, etc 

The print on “ Ensyna’’ paper tones with remark- 
able facility, as may be readily understood when it 1s 
realised that the silver is mainlv on the surface, hence 
one value of the method to those seeking pictorial 
effect. 

To convert over-warm tones into a purple or bluish, 
nothing is better or more convenient tban an ordinarv 
sulphocvanate and gold bath. Other effects, in great 
variety, may be realised by the lead ferrocyanide 
method, the print being first whitened by immersion in 
a lead and potassium ferricyanide bath, and afterwards 
coloured by a bath of iron, uranium, or other metal in 
solution. 

Again, the '' Ensyna ” image may be converted into 
silver bromide or silver chloride, and after re-develop- 
ment the altered print can be toned. Still, to treat of 
these various methods would be to write a treatise on 
toning generally, and the bounds of the present article 
would be exceeded. 

Also it should be remembered that temperature has 
a notable influence on the development, and that at a 
temperature near the freezing point the developer is so 
sluggish in its action as to be almost inoperative. The 
temperature at which the development is performed 
should never go much below 65 deg. Е. 
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А Further Note on Night 


HE interest caused by 

the suggestion pub- 

lished recently in THE 
A. P. AND P. М. to form a 
society of ''night photo- 
graphers ’’ appears to have 
given a fresh impetus to 
winter work among many 
photographers whose pro- 
ductions at this time of 
year are generally few in 
number. 

From the correspondence 
we have received in refer- 
ence to the matter there is 
little doubt the idea is a 
popular one, and it is only 
because the literature of 
the subject is small that it 
has had so few exponents. 

From a certain point of 
view, however, this may be 
regarded as an advantage. 
It leaves a practically open field for the experimentalist, 
and we look to the ensuing month or two to bring forth 
many pictures of night subjects treated in a new and 
original manner. 

The usual wet night effect or street scene, with reflec- 
tions of lighted lamps, etc., may still afford possibilities 
for making many fine pictures. In fact, it will pro- 
bably be a good plan if the first attempts at night photo- 
graphv are in this direction. 
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We have already given a few notes on the subject 
additional to the article by Mr. A. H. Blake in our issue 
of December r, and would further suggest experiments 
with the use of negative paper instead of backed plates, 
to get over the halation difficulty. 

Our own experiments indicate that negative paper 
removes tbe trouble, but this advantage is somewhat 
counteracted by the slowness of the emulsion. Тһе 
most rapid negative paper we have been able to obtain 
equalled the speed of an ''ordinary " plate. Тһе 
makers might do well to make an extra rapid negative 
paper. Doubtless they will do so to order. 

The illustration on page 6ro offers a suggestion for a 
phase of night photography that has received little at- 
tention so far. The glowing railway station, the loco- 
motive shed, the engine itself, the midnight train are 
all subjects possible to the camera—with а little 
arranging of course—and should offer scope enough for 
the ingenuity of the photographer. 

In the picture, ‘‘ L. and S. W. R.," a suggestion has 
been obtained in the original oil print (which is unfortu- 
nately lost in the reproduction) of the glow of the open 
furnace door, the play of light on the driver and his 
mate, the glint of reflection on the smoke above, and 
the swirl of steam. 

Needless to say, to secure this negative the engine 
had to be stationary, the picture carefully focussed, and 
the men posed. A flash lamp situated at the door of the 
furnace supplied the necessary actinic light. 

This print is offered as a suggestion only, and as such 
may afford an incentive for others to attempt something 
of a similar character. 
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Process. 


ORKERS who are likely to be making many 
enlarged negatives will be well advised, 
from considerations of both ol 
time and material, if they make themselves 
' * reversal 


economy 


familiar with what is sometimes called the 
method,” or the °“ direct process " of making nega- 
tives from negatives. 

The outline of the process is as follows :—A piece of 
ordinary bromide paper or a slow dry plate is exposed 


through a negative (either by contact or through a 
camera and lens) and then developed and washed, but 
into a bath, which removes 


not fixed. It now passes ІП 
the positive, but leaves behind that part of the silver 


bromide coating which was not required to make the 
positive image. This is now washed, exposed to light, 
and then developed, giving a negative image. 

To descend to working details. Let us take a piece 
of Ilford smooth, slow bromide paper, put it in contact 
with a negative of average density in an ordinary print- 
ing frame, mark one corner of the back with a pencil 
cross, close the frame, and expose for fifteen seconds at 
four feet from a No. 5 Bray's burner. Now develop this 
with water 1 oz., rodinal 25 minims, potass. bro- 
mide, ro per cent. sol., 5 minims (equal to half a grain). 
Development must be carried a trifle further than if we 
were making a positive print for pictorial purposes. 

In fact it should show full detail in the highest lights. 
By this time we shall be able to see the darkest parts 
suggested by looking at the back of this paper, which is 
of medium stoutness. 

The print is now washed for a minute or two, and 
then put into a bath made by taking 2 oz. of (cold) 
saturated solution of alum, 1 dram of a 20 per cent. 
solution of sulphuric acid, and adding enough potass. 
nganate to give the whole a rich port wine colour. 
(The permanganate may conveniently be kept as a 
saturated solution.) Ample time must be given for the 
positive image to be thoroughly removed. To minimise 
staining and save time, this reducing bath should be 

In any case, a little 


freshly made up for each print. 
staining of the paper is likely to result, but as necessa- 
rily we have to wash after reducing, we can easily re- 
move the stain at the same time by adding a '' finger- 
and-thumb ”’ pinch of oxalic acid to a pint of water, and 


using this for the first wash water. 

After this it requires two or three minutes’ washing 
under a spray or in a roomy dish. It is now laid flat 
down on the bottom of the developing dish, the water 
drained off, then the gas turned up, and the paper 
exposed for, say, half a minute or so at one foot from 


perma 


the flame. 
The same lot of developer previously used may now 


be used for the second development, i.e., of the negative 
image. If the image does not bcgin to show at the end 
of a minute or so, the developer is poured off and the 
paper exposed to gaslight for another half minute. 

For this second development patience is required, as 


Negatives by the Reversal 
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it is rather a slow busi- 
ness, and plenty of time 
must be allowed, and we 
want to see detail or gra- 
dation in the lightest parts 
of the paper, f.e., the 


shadow part of our posi- 
tive picture; and, moreover, we must bear in mind that 


this is not a thing to be looked at, but rather to be 
looked through, remembering, of course, that it is a 
negative on paper and not on glass. 

Finally, our paper negative requires fixing just like 
any other negative, but from first to last we must take 
every precaution against the paper getting soiled or 
stained. А clean (previously unused) hypo fixing bath 
should be used, and it is as well to add 1 dram of soda 
bisulphite for every ounce of hvpo used, e.g., water 
го 02. ; hypo, 4 о2.; bisulphite, 4 oz. i 

In precisely the same way an enlarged negative may 
be made by the enlarging lantern. Now there is one 
point requiring careful notice. А moment's thought 
will show the reader that when we look at an ordinary 
negative with the film towards us, the picture is re- 
versed as regards right and left. But we had a posi- 
tive picture a few moments ago which, when looked 
film towards us, was the right way round as regards 
nature. This we converted from a positive to a nega- 
tive. "Therefore, if we compare this new paper nega- 
tive with the glass negative from which it was derived 
we shall find thev do not agree, so that the new negative 
is reversed as regards the original negative. 

For single transfer carbon printing such a reversed 
negative brings the print the right way round again. 
But supposing we want our new negative for platino- 
type or silver printing, then all we have to do is to put 
our small original negative the wrong way round, i.e., 
glass side towards the enlarging easel, and the matter 
rights itself during the process above described. 

Addenda. 

The foregoing process has recently received revived 
interest. I say revived because it is by no means new 
and was, I fancy, first suggested by Balagny many 
vears ago. Possibly the intense interest aroused by the 
recently introduced autochrome plate may account for 
this reversal process receiving so much attention of late. 

Positives Direct from Positives, 

Perhaps it may not have occurred to the young reader 
that if he can in the above described manner make a 
negative from a negative, he can also make a positive 
from a positive. Suppose he has the wish to duplicate 
a lantern slide (positive). Then let him follow the 
above lines; but instead of bromide paper he will use a 
well-coated lantern plate or a slow process plate. 

Positive Enlargements Direct 
from a positive will consequently suggest themselves 
where the worker possess a good positive or trans- 
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parency but does not happen to possess a correspond- 
ing negative. Here the reversing from right to left of 
the picture is obviated by putting the positive the 
wrong way round in the enlarging lantern. 

As regards the right and left inversion when contact 
printing is resorted to, it may be worth while saying 
that where the utmost sharpness is not required we have 
the simple expedient of putting the negative the wrong 
way round in the printing frame, i.e., film towards the 
light. If with this arrangement the printing frame be 
put on a table or other quite steady support for the ex- 
posure, and the exposing gas flame be not less than four 
feet away from the negative, the resulting new nega- 
tive will not only be right way round, but almost indis- 
tinguishable from the original as regards sharpness if 
the original negative was on glass of the thickness 
usually employed for present-day quarter-plates. 


Developers. 
It may be a convenience to have a couple of develop- 
ing formule which I find suitable for this process :— 


1. Water, 10 oz.; soda sulphite, 4 0z.; potass. bromide, 
5 gr.; amidol, 30 gr. 

2. (А) Water, 10 oz.; soda sulphite, 14 oz.; hydroqui- 
none, 60 gr.; potass. bromide, 40 gr. (B) Water, 
10 02.; soda carbonate, 13 oz. For a developer, 
use equal parts of А and В. 


| | Reducers. 
Ihe following alternative formule for removing the 
first developed image are worth recording :— 


3. Water, 10 oz.; potass. bichromate, 100 gr.; nitric 
acid, 50 minims. 

4. Water, 10 oz.; potass. bichromate, 75 gr.; sulphuric 
acid, 20 minims. 

5. Water, 10 02.; potass. permanganate, 8 gr.; sulphuric 
acid, 50 minims. 

б. Water, то 02.; ammonium persulphate, 1 oz. 


Clearing Bath 
for use after the first image has been removed, by апу 
of the baths 3, 4, or 5: 


7. Water, то 02.; soda sulphite, 3 oz.; sulphuric acid, 
100 minims. 


8. Water, то 02.; soda sulphite, 3 oz.; potass. (or soda) 
metabisulphite, 1 dram. 
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The Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society's Ех. 
hibition.—The above society are holding their annual exhibition 
from Feb. тїїһ to Feb. 2oth, 1909. There are eight open classes, 
including one restricted to members of societies belonging to the 
Midland Federation. The awards will be similar to those at the 
last  exhibition—bronze caskets, ornamented with blue ‘enamel 
bosses, bronze medals, and carbon diplomas. The caskets are the 
same as those awarded in each class at their former exhibition, and 
which were greatly appreciated by the recipients. The judge will 
be Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., A.R.LB.A. Prospectuses, entrv 
forms, and all particulars can be obtained from Mr. Harry Cross, 
80, Harrow Road, Leicester. ` 


A Price List of Bargains.—From the City Sale and Exchange, oí 
26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, W., we have received a 
new list of second-hand photographic apparatus. Ап inspection of 
this list shows that the bargains catalogued are not only numerous 
and varied, but are of the very best cameras, lenses, etc. Тһе 
prices are remarkably low, and all goods are guaranteed. We 
understand that this firm back up their guarantee by offering to 
exchange any goods not approved of after fourteen days' trial. Our 
readers should write to the above address for this new list. 


The next issue of “Тһе A. P. and Р.М.” will be the first of a new volume. 
Many new features. 
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Another Method of Making 
Greeting Cards. 


By D. O. JONES. v‏ ي 


Ёл. 


HE following method ot making greeting cards may be 
new to many readers of THE A. P. AND P. N., and its 
simplicity and effectiveness may commend itself to them: 
They can be produced quite easily with the aid of the 
ordinary camera and slide, and any shape masks. 


First, l put a mask (any shape) in the dark slide, over the 
film side of the dry plate, and expose; then the edges of 
the plate are masked all round when exposing the subject. 

For Christmas or New Year or any greeting I write or print 
a suitable greeting on a small piece of thin celluloid, and put 
same on the negative in printing frame when printing. 

To produce white margins round the photograph, a mask 
can be cut, any width, and put on the negative round the 
picture when printing—square mask to suit square mask 
used in dark slide, or circular or oval to correspond. It is 
thus quite easy to get white margin and black edges round 
the photograph when printing the photograph on postcards 
by single printing. To write greetings, etc., on celluloid, I 
use Indian ink and a steel pen. 


i o IL.‏ >- س 
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A Good Year's Work.—The r.port of the Service Company, 
Ltd., of 291 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., for the year ending 
September, 1908, shows that the gross profit, which amounts to 
45342 12s. 1d., is the largest ever made by that company. After 
paying the dividend on the 6 per cent. preference shares, £409 has 
been carried to reserve, and £177 to next year’s account. 
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| HE illustrations which 
Шым 3 are referred to in this 
short article all owe 

their charm to the presence in more 

or less degree of misty atmosphere, causing the 
planes to tell strongly against one another and 
destroying in a great measure that harshness of 
outline and unsympathetic treatment which often char- 
acterises photographic prints. They have another point in 
common іп that they are all town subjects, with the excep- 
tion of the small picture on this page—their material 
is not that of the countryside but of the street and square, 
ena though two of them contain buildings in themselves 
quite ordinary and commonplace, yet they are so softened 
by the prevalent haze as to lose all their ugliness of out- 
line and detail. Two of the prints show a commendable 
appreciation of line, and serve to demonstrate the use 
of curves to give not only pleasing leading 
lines, but also to furnish a decorative 
scheme. 

“А Westminster Corner,” by Е. C. Boyes 
(see front page), is only one out of many 
pictures which this worker has produced, 
both of town and country subjects, which 
give evidence of a growing skill both in 
technique and pictorial expression. This 
corner has always fascinated me, but so far 
I have been unable to satisfy myself in any- 
thing that I have yet produced. It is 
well given, if I remember rightly, from a low 
horizon view point in a sketch by the Japanese 
artist, Yoshimo Markino, in a work entitled 
“Тһе Colour of London.” I am bound to 
say that he gives to my mind more of the 
essential feelings of this corner than does 
Mr. Boves. 

The bold curve of pavement line has been 
duly given in this picture, and considering 
how difficult selection of figures is, not on 
account of paucity but on account of surplus 
of material, I consider his umbrella scheme 
very commendable; it gives the note of dark 
below the darkest mass of the statue, and, 
in addition, repeats the line of the pavement. Тһе pic- 
ture, to my mind, is too evenly divided by the horizon 
line, and I should prefer to cut off some of the roadway 
and give prominence to the sky, or to give very little 
sky above the statue and include more roadway. This, 
I believe, is Markino's composition. 

The choosing of a grey day for this subject appeals 
to me as correct. [t should be noted that the sky is 
appropriately quiet, with just suflicient breaking through 
of light to avoid monotony. 

I have no knowledge of the rest of the material from 
which ** The Fountain ” subject is taken (see next page), 
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would have served the purpose. 
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A Note on some Pictures reproduced in this issue. 


See pages 609, 619, 620, and 631. 


and so am quite unable to say that the best point of view 
has been chosen, but certainly what is given is happy 
in arrangement and with well rendered atmospheric 
effect. The misty suggestion of trees in the middle 
distance protects the treatment from the charge of 
theatricality. The subject should be a useful study of the 
rendering by photography of the delicate differences of 
tones and planes, with the principal object very far 
removed from black—there is no absolute white or abso- 
lute black, but a range of delicate tones in a high key. 
The street scene (see page 631) shows again a fine 
sense of the value of atmosphere in the making of a 
picture, and the way in which harsh and unsightly 
buildings can be softened so as to give something 
pleasurable to look at. There аге, of course, one or two 
items here which would have been better different. The 
four-wheeler is not a very pleasant object to be im- 
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Bv H. T. WINTERHALDER 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


mortalised in this way, and its square, box-like shape 
does not appeal taken from this point of view, neither 
is the principal figure any more graceful or pleasing 
than the ‘‘ yrowler.’’ Undoubtedly а mass was wanted 
to give contrast, and set the scale of tones where the cab 
1s, and it can easily be imagined how well a hansom 
It is to be regretted, 
from a pictorial point of view, that the graceful lines of 
the hansom are being replaced by the square-formed 
taxi-cab. 2. 

This picture is а lesson to those living in towns 
as to how many subjects lie ready in their every- 
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THE FOUNTAIN. By W. Howat. 
ae қ . Awarded Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
This picture is also on view at the exhibition new ofen at the Offices of “ The A. P. and Р. №” 
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day surroundings 
waiting to be taken. 
This is a most 
ordinary ‘‘bit’’; it 
can be found practi- 
cally repeated іп 
every square in Lon- 
don or any road junc- 
tion where there is a 
central garden in any 
city or large town ; 
the misty day has to 
be seized, the suit- 
able figures waited 
for or even placed, 
and the picture should 
eventuate. It will 
often be saving of 
time and patience and 
secure the atmo- 
spheric opportunity 
being made use of if 
the cab and figures 
can be arranged. 

Much of this has 
to be done in London 
and other large towns 
if a certain class of 
pictures are to be 
properly secured. It is 
better to give a cabby 
sixpence to take his 
stand at a particular 
spot (in fact, just 
where you want him) 
than to waste the 
chance that the misty 
morning gives us 
waiting in vain for his 
advent, and friends 
will always be found 
willing to pose for the 
very short time re- 
quired for a morning 
daylight exposure. 

It will be noticed 
that the balanced foot 
of two of the figures 
gives evidence of the 
snapshot. In the 
principal figure the 
foot is natural and at 
ease, but in the other 
male figure the toe 
is too much in the air, 
and if this picture had 
to be prepared for 
exhibition some 
alteration would be 
necessary. 

In the small picture 
reproduced (see pre- 
vious page) the gleam 
of sunlight not only 
accentuates the mist, 
but the position of 
the dark figure gives 
a strong note just 
where it is wanted. 
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OES it not seem strange to 
those whose opportunities for 
practising photography are 

practically confined to the weekly half- 

holiday, that the weather or light con- 
ditions should be so often bad, from a photographer's 
oint of view, on that particular day ? 

Sometimes we may make a virtue of a necessity, and 


spend the afternoon making those prints or postcards 
that patient models have been anxiously awaiting for 
nths; and let us hope virtue in 


weeks, aye, or even mo 
this case is its own reward, for to the great majority 
half- 


of keen camera men a 
holiday that is not spent wander- 
ing over 5 
maybe new ground is an after- 
noon wasted. 

It does not matter how many 
hundred or even thousand nega- 
tives may be stored away in more 
or less safe keeping, the joy of 
securing just that effect we 
missed the last time, through 
one of the many accidents and 
errors that beset the photo- 
grapher at every step, sends us 
forth full of gladsome anticipa- 
tion that, alas! is too often 
quenched in the ruby light of the 
dark-room. 

One afternoon thus spent rises 
so clearly to our mind's eye that 
we endeavour to live it over 


again on the printed page. 

There had been a succession || 
of dark, dirty half-holidays, оп | 
which we had chafed and | 
grumbled at the unpropitious — _ 
weather. Then, on this par- “А” 
ticular half-holiday, the sun | -| 


4 


shone out, and though a bitterly 
cold north wind was blowing, 
we snatched a hasty meal and 
hurried off to the train. 

A short run of four miles 
brought us to the chosen spot, 
the low-lying, marshy lands at 
the mouth of a tidal river. We 
were soon wading through thin 
ice and sticky mud, and although 
shod with heavy waterproof 


г — 


e 


с aoe 


shooting boots, the state of the 
ground was such that fisher- 
men's sea-boots меге really 
needed. 

The tide was out, and long 
stretches of unlovely mud 
fringed both banks о! the 


stream; the swiftly-lowing and 

icy-cold water was dull grey in Г 

tone, save where the sun, нй dir 
struggling through misty clouds, THE PICTURE BOOR, 


WINTER AFTERNOON RAMBLE. | iz 
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" See Illustration on next page. 


cast a watery beam across its surface and imparted a 
faint warmth. 

There had been a sharp frost during the night, and 
the surface of the river was nearly covered with masses 
of thin ice, here piled up in glittering heaps on some 
shallow point of the bank, pearly-white in tone, there 
almost submerged in the dull grey water and nearly 
invisible. | 

On the marshes the ice formed during the night, when 
the tide was full, and was now in broken sheets on the 
muddy ground as it fell when the water receded from 
under it. Тһе wandering was very difficult, the thin ice 
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formed when the water was covering the marshes re- 
mained smooth and unbroken, being supported by the 
tufts of coarse grass, but whenever a foot was placed on 
it the boot sank down to the mud six inches to a foot be- 
neath. 

Manv points of view were tried and many pictures 
were focussed on the screen of our half-plate camera, but 
іп every case something was wanting, and at the end 
of two hours' most exhausting walking, we made for 
the station and home, with only one plate exposed, and 
that one onlv an experiment, the value of which was in 
the experience gained for the next time the subject 
should be tried again. 

As we neared the station the hopes of a hearty and 
substantial tea, ready waiting at home, uppermost in 
-our mind, the plav of light on the surface of a frozen 
duck-pond fascinated the eye, and for the next half-hour 
the tea was forgotten. 
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The shallow pond had slightly overflowed its 
boundaries, and wandered amongst the roots of some fir 
trees that sheltered the farmhouse from the northern 
blast; as the water receded, the thin ice had sunk down 
in the hollows, the heights being supported on tree 
roots, tufts of grass, etc.; and on the uneven surface the 
dim rays of the sun and the straggling trunks of the 
trees can be seen in the illustration (see page 622). 

The half-hour was most industriously spent in trving 
all the possible points of view, now pitching the camera 
as high as the stand would allow, then squatting down 
almost level with the ground, our acrobatic feats hugelv 
delighting some farm children who were keenly inter- 
ested in the strange doings, and no doubt greatly won- 
dering what anvbodv could see in a frozen pond—that 
would not bear skaters—and a few trecs. Тһе final 
result is shown in the picture reproduced on page 622. 


INFINITELY SMALL. 


MR. D. J. REID'S METHOD OF CALCULATING PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC EXPOSURES. 
(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR “THE А.Р. AND Р. М.” 


О 15, 
when опе has overcome 
the terrors inspired by its name, 
not so difficult as it 1s sometimes 
described, and with continual de- 
velopments in the direction of 
better and cheaper instruments it 
seems likely to engage the atten- 
tion of an increasing number of 
workers. Опе of the outstanding 
problems, however, is due to the 
absence of any proper method of 
calculating the correct exposure. 
Papers on the subject have been read before 
scientific societies at various times, but the sug- 
gested methods, as a rule, have only been applic- 
able to a certain set of conditions, whereas what is required is а 
basis for the calculation of exposures under widely differing aper- 
tures and magnifications. At the last meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. Duncan J. Reid, F.Z.S., brought forward a 
new method of calculating exposures, which, though not universally 
applicable, certainly carries the problem nearer solution. 


Considered. 


His method, without recourse to the diagrams and tables which 
accompanied his paper, can only be roughly indicated. In the 
estimation of exposures for ordinary photography several factors 
have to be taken into account. These inciude the rapidity of the 
plate, the intensity of the light, the degree of magnification, the 
nature of the subject, and so on. In photomicrography much the 
same series of factors have to be considered. "That of magnifica- 
tion, of course, is much more powerful than in ordinary photo- 
graphy, while as the same source of light and the same brand of 
plates are usually employed, these factors present little difficulty. 


Some Experimente end а Table. 


Mr. Reid made a series of test exposures upon a diatom, using 
one plate and one illuminant. With a magnification of 250 
diameters, and a numerical aperture of .со, he exposed strips for 
two, four, six, eight, ten, and twelve seconds respectively. ОҒ 
these he selected the eight seconds’ exposure as the standard 
because it appeared to give a negative fully—but not too fully— 
exposed. Тһе strip that had eight seconds’ exposure was the first 
to render the image cleanly and clearly, while beyond eight seconds 
the image showed signs of over-exposure. Тһе numerical aperture 
is obtained by taking the sine of half the angular aperture, multiply- 
ing by the refractive index of the medium in which the lens 15 
working, and dividing by the focal length of the lens. Не showed 
how, by means of the Ramsden disc, and by making a few calcula- 
tions, it is possible to work out the numerical aperture without the 
trouble of referring to a book of sines. Taking the above as the 
standard, and adopting the principle of direct ratio, Mr. Reid has 
worked out a table of exposures at various magnifications, and 
another table giving the dividing factors of the numerical apertures 
ranging from .10 to 1.30. Thus, to calculate the exposure for 500 
diameters! magnification at a numerical aperture of 1, reference is 


Factors to be 


made to the figure soo in the first table, which states that the 
exposure in such a case should be 32 seconds at the standard 
numerical aperture. This is modified by reference to the second 
table, in which the numerical aperture of 1 is shown to have a 
dividing factor of 4. Тһе division of 32 bv 4 gives eight seconds 
as the required exposure under such conditions. 

Standerdizing Screens. 

This appears to be simple enough, but тапу complications come 
in when the question of screens arises. АП screens, for instance, 
must be standardised by test exposures. А dark yellow screen, 
with the oil lamp as illuminant, requires 3!4 times the normal ex- 
posure, and a methyl green screen 6 times the normal. АП this 
goes to show that a knowledge of screens and of isochromatic photo- 
graphy in general, is of very great use to the would-be photo- 
micrographer. In the case of thick objects matters are further 
complicated, and any system of exposure must provide for fields 
that are not clear, as well as for fields that are, and for the differ- 
ent character of the objects which come in the way of the photo- 
micrographer—objects ranging from bits of iron to bacteria, and 
from a drop of blood to the parts of an insect. Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees, who was in the chair, thought that the multiplying factors 
of the screens depended largely upon the light, and as about six- 
teen light sources, from kerosene to the arc lamp, are now used 
by photomicrographers, the adjustment of these, with the forty or 
so screens that may be employed, makes the outlook for a system 
of exact exposures from this point of view rather discouraging. 

However, Mr. Reid was able to prove that there was some practi- 
cal value in his method, as applied to the high-power work which 
has been his field, by showing a number of photo-micrographs made 
on this principle, including those of sections of bone, specimens of 
bacteria, blood cells, and diatoms. Most of these had an original 
magnification of 4,000 diameters, representing 120,000 diameters on 
the lantern sheet. 

Some General Hints 


Mr. Reid also had some useful advice to give on the general 
subject of photo-micrography. The tube of the microscope, he 
said, should be of good diameter so as to diminish refraction, and 
the camera ought to have an extension at least of thirty inches. 
The kerosene lamp answers very well for the requirements of a 
beginner, bs‘ care should be taken to see that it is properly 
trimmed, and that the oil is of good quality. For higher-power 
work, other illuminants may be employed, including acetylene, 
limelight, the Nernst lamp, which is sixteen times more powerful 
than the oil illuminant, and the arc, which is, perhaps, best of all. 

With low magnification it is better not to use the sub-stage 
condenser, as this gives a very large cone of light. With two-inch 
objectives it is necessary to use the flat of the flame, which does 
not give such an intense- light as the edge, as for low powers И 1s 
more difficult to get an evenly illuminated field. Isochromatic 
plates are the best for the work, and it is advisable that they should 
be backed. Mr. Reid finds that the moderately rapid plates give 
better results in photo-micrography than the extra rapid. Indeed, 
a plate of moderate rapidity seems to be relatively more rapid than 
those stated to be of higher speed. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 


By Orr Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Salon.—Now that tlie entries have closed, the interest in the 
approaching Salon increases. Тһе figures, we understand, are over 
the thousand, and the secretary accomplished something of a feat 
in the rapidity with which he replied to these, to accomplish which 
he acted up to the advice of the well-known wit who said, 


“The best of all ways 
То lengthen your days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night." 
All the leaders have entered, and a great show is anticipated. 
Wishaw is all agog with the visit to their town of a лайопа/ show, 
and one of the local newspapers prophesies that it will be the 
precursor of other notional assemblages in their town. 


Shotts.—The Shotts Camera Club held a successful musical and 
dramatic entertainment, when their talented president, Mr. A. W. 
Hill, J.P., presided. Mr. Hill adds to his photographic activities 
an unbounded enthusiasm in the Territorial Army, in which he 
holds the honourable post of captain. The institution of this body 
has entailed a vast amount of work on the captain, but, in spite о: 
that, he has not entirely neglected his photography. 


*" St, George's" Exhibition.—The third annual exhibition of 
the St. George's Co-operative Camera Club was held in the ciub 
room, Gladstone Street. The honorary secretary, Mr. Robert 
Pack, specialises in pin-hole work, and had an interesting exhibit 
of the result of his specialisation on view. Тһе exhibits showed 
good and careful work, and an advance on last show. Such exliibi- 
tions are within the capabilities of all societies, and do much to 
promote a spirit of friendly rivalry and helpful comparison. 


A Scottish School.—Witl so much talk just now about a Scottish 
School in photography, it is interesting to note that Professor 
Baldwin Brown, in opening an exhibition of Scottish artists’ work 
at Newcastle-on-Tvne Art Gallery, said Scotland possessed а dis- 
tinct school of painting, the chief characteristics of which were 
colour, poetry, and beauty. It would be interesting to hear the 
Professor’s opinion as to how this school was formed, and compare 
it with the views promulgated in THe А. P. AND P. N. as to the 
formation of a Scottish “ School" in photography. 


Glasgow °“ Southern.’’— inergetic folks are the Glasgow 
Southern. They have a cosy suite of rooms, conveniently situated. 


but in a city expenses are expensive, consequently they need 
money, and for this purpose thev, with the connivance of their 
lady friends, promoted a sa'e of work, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say their lady friends promoted а sale of work, and they 


“The Sun's Part in Photography ’’ at Sheffield. —* The Sun's 
Part in Photography " is a seemingiv apt title for a photographic 
lecture, and the Sheffield Photographic Society were not dis- 
appointed in their expectation that it would be exceedingly in- 
teresting. Mr. E. J. Marsh made it so, and at the outset dealt 
with the sun as viewed by a photographer, describing the struc- 
ture and light obtained from it. Не explained the effect of 
atmosphere on the sunbeam, and the ultimate result on the 
exposure of the photographic plate, pointing out that this varied 
with the different times of the vear. Mr. Marsh's subject was 
of great educational value to the serious photographer, and 
much simplified by the aid of his experiments and lantern 
slides. The rivals of Shefheld sav, perhaps wickedly, that the 
sun is only occasionally seen at Sheffield, hence their great 
desire to know what part it does play in their photography. 


Conference of Federations.—-In the early part of last April I 
announced the probability of the secretaries of the various 
Federations meeting together, to discuss various matters of inter- 
change and future developments of the Unions. ] am glad to 
learn that on Saturday, the 13th inst., the Federation Secretaries 
met at Shefheld, on the invitation of Mr. Ezra Clough, the secre- 
tary of Yorkshire Union, which is, as most know, the parent 
organisation. Nothing but good can result from such confer- 
ences, and I, with others, trust that they will become at least an 
annual institution, and possibly pave the way to a Federation 
of Unions. 


The Yorkshire Union's Portfolios.—It is with considerable plea- 
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did it well. The weather fought against them the second дау, but 
in spite of that the Y. M.C.A. Hall—beautifullv decorated and well 
filled—was a scene of activity. Other sales of work in the district 
were also a disturbing factor, but when the balance oí goods is 
disposed of, the committee hope to have £150. Then comes the 
exlubition—their eighth annual. There are three open classes— 
prints, lantern slides, and “colour” work; one confined to the 
Federation, and three members’. Entries close on 3oth inst., with 
К. Lindsay, 180. Allison Street, Glasgow, S.S., and already з 
number have been received. The committee have arranged for 
entries at the Salon being conveved free to the * Southern,” and at 
the close of the exhibition thev will be, if desired, conveved free 
to the Dennistoun Exhibition, 
Dennistoun.—The fourth annual exhibition of this association is 
due in their rooms, 53, Roslea Drive, 13th to 20th February, and, 
as stated above, arrangements have been made for receiving pic- 
tures, free of cost to the exhibitor, from the “ Southern show. 
There is one open class, and one Federation class, and entries 
cose on 3oth January, with James Watson, 35. Roslea Drive, 
Glasgow, who will отау send prospectus on application. 
Edinburgh Society.—Hev. Н. N. Bonar, lecturing before the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society on “ Photography as a Help to 
the Study of Ornithology,” spoke of the great service photography 
had been in the securing of permanent records of birds, their nes:s. 
and eggs, and showed how in many cases important scientific dati 
could be got from photographic records. He demonstrated how 
facts could thus be learned about the plumage and sex, the pro- 
tective colouring, the attitudes and habits, the surface structure, 
the shape, and the food of birds. About seventy slides of birds. 
nests, and eggs, from negatives by the lecturer, were shown. 


“ Colour" іп Glasgow.—Mr. Wm. Goodwin gave a lecture 
before the Roval Philosophical Society of Glasgow on “ Ап Ew- 
planation of Colour Photography.” Не dealt with the theory o! 
colour, and went on to show that photographic plates had been 
gradually improved, so that when combined with a properly pre- 
pared yellow screen the various colours of the spectrum were ren- 
dered with approximate accuracy. This had been made the basis 
of several three-co!our processes, which the lecturer described, in- 
cluding those of Lumicre and Sanger Shepherd. Experiments 
were made in proof of the theoretical aspect of the subject, and a 
number of examples of colour photography bv different. processes 
were shown on the screcn. | 

Shettleston.—Shettleston and District Camera Club have Leld 
their annual exhibition, which has proved highly successful. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


sure that I announce the great success of this year's collection 
of prints sent in to Mr. Lionel Dickinson, the secretary of the 
Portfolio Section of the Yorkshire Union. ] understand there 
жеге 292 prints submitted bv some seventeen societies. Тһе 
Jury of Selection went through the prints in their usual careful 
manner, and selected fiftv-three prints for the portfolio, which 
is to circulate throughout the Scottish Federation of Societies, 
and a further selection of sixty prints for a portfolio to pass 
round the societies in Yorkshire. The 179 rejected prints have 
now been returned to the various secretaries, and members who 
submitted prints should have received them by this time. 


Enlarged Paper Negatives.—‘‘ Paper negatives " have another 
disciple іп the person of Mr. К. Stockdale, М.А., a member of 
the Leeds Photographic Society, who gave his brother members 
the benefit of his experience at their last meeting. Apart from the 
question of storage, absence of breakage, cost, etc., paper nega- 
tives, said he, compared most favourably with glass negatives 
in the comparative absence of granular effect, and with the great 
advantage of being able to print from either side. Не recom 
mended the slow variety and the use of adurol, amidol, M.Q., 
etc., in preference to pvro, which has a tendency to stain. To 
make these enlarged negatives he, however, preferred to make 
and use carbon transparencies, with such modifications as he 
considered desirable—the addition of clouds or figures, the re- 
moval of any objectionable part of the landscape—all done on 
the transparency. With paper negatives an advantage was pre- 
sent of being able to work on the back with stump or crayon, 
or, as another member said, with Eosin and a camel-hair brush. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR HYPO IN COMBINED BATHS. 


Ап interesting object lesson is to be found іп a 
brochure recently received from the brothers Lumiére 
and M. Seyewetz, on the use of organic sulphur com- 
pounds as substitutes for sodium thiosulphate in com- 
bined toning and fixing baths. Reference has already 
been made іп THE A. P. AND P. М. to their possible use 
as mere ordinary substitutes for hypo, but of the two 
likely sulphur compounds, thiocarbamide and thiosina- 
mine, the latter is a somewhat high-priced commodity, 
whilst both present difficulties owing to the sensitiveness 
of the products formed in fixing to alkaline water, such 
as practically all tap-water is. In order to be service- 
able, the authors observe, any sulphur compound 
destined to replace hypo in the combined toning and 
fixing bath must realise the following conditions :— 

I. It must readily dissolve silver chloride without 
affecting gelatine. 

2. It must reduce gold persalts to the state of pro- 
salts. 

3. It must form with haloid salts of silver, as well as 
with soluble silver salts, compounds which shall be 
easily eliminated by washing with water, and will not 
be decomposed by a great excess of water. 

А notable trouble with thiocarbamide is that it cannot 
be used at a greater concentration than 6 per cent. with- 
out upsetting the gelatine, even when alum is present; 
at the same time, one hundred cubic centimetres of five 
per cent. thiocarbamide solution dissolve 1.4 grams of 
silver chloride, whilst hvpo solution of the same strength 
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PARAMIDOPHENOL FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS 
The following developing formula was recently published as 
giving fine black tones with bromide paper, and being specially 
sultable for enlargements :— 
WV ALOT SASS ақы қына SR О 3,000 C.cm. 


Sodium sulphite- «55. eec rt erede eias 5о gm. 
Potassium carbonate .................................. 25 gm 
Paramidophenol (hydrochloride) ............... 7.5 gm 
Ammonium bromide .................................. 2 gm 


The prints should be rinsed in water before fixing, and the fixing 
bath should be acid. 


ESTIMATES AS TO THE 
VARIOUS LIGHTS. 

The following must be looked upon as only approximate, but 
it may be worth quoting from Das Bild as affording some notion. 
Full sunlight being 1, the distributed light or shade light is 
estimated at 1.sth, the duller daylight at 1-10th, and good work- 
shop light at 1-12th, while a room lighted by a candle may be as 
low as 1-18,000th, as far as the remoter parts are concerned. Іп 
an illumination so faint, a skilled worker might probably con- 
trive to develop a moderately sensitive plate. 
possible precaution would be necessary to avoid undue exposure, 
the dish being covered, except when a glance might be necessary 
to watch the progress of development. 


INTENSITY OF 


Naturally every . 


only dissolves 1.99 grams. It readily reduces gold 
trichloride to the protosalt, so that the minimum of 
metallic silver is replaced by the gold deposited in 
toning. Salts of lead are unnecessary with a combined 
bath containing thiocarbamide, and actually retard 
toning. In fact, the simpler the formula, the better its 
working, and hence a solution containing 60 grams of 
thiocarbamide and 30 grams of alum in a litre of water, 
together with a бо c.cm. of a one per cent. gold chloride 
solution, is recommended for a thiocarbamide combined 
bath. The duration of toning is about six minutes, and 
the tones obtained are stated to be very similar to those 
obtained with the customary solutions. Ав stated in a 
previous issue, acidulated water must be employed in 
washing, a gram of acetic acid їп a litre of water 
being advised, in six or seven changes of which, of two 
or three minutes' duration, the washing is said to be 


complete. 


The formula suggested for a thiosinamine combined 
bath is the same as that already given, except for the 
substitution of that compound for thiocarbamide and a 
reduction of the alum from 30 to 20 grams. 

Thiocarbamide appears to dissolve the chloride of 
silver by forming with it a double compound of the two, 
the relative proportions of which vary. Although no 
advantage can be claimed for either thiocarbamide or 
thiosinamine over ordinary hypo, it is nevertheless 
possible that in some future photographic process the 
stability of their fixation products in the presence of 


weak acids may prove of some value. 


ACTION OF AL SALJES IN THE DEVELOPER 
А useful comparison of the work done by various alkalies in 
modern developing solutions is worked out by Dr. Mason in an 
article published in the Bulletin of Photography. Тһе questicn 
of the proper alkali is very important in regard to the developing 
agents usually employed. Pyro will work well with practically all 
except caustic alkali. This combination inclines to production of 
fog. If equivalent quantities of sodium and potassium carbonate 
are taken, on noticing their action when using equal quantities of 
hydroquinone with each, it will be found that the development 
begins much more speedily with the potassium salt than with the 
sodium salt. The temperature must be about 70 deg. Fahr. in 
making the comparison, inasmuch as hyroquinone is almost inert 
at 32 deg. Dr. Mason's table shows that equal work is done by 
112 parts of potassium hydrate, 8о sodium hydrate, 166 potassium 
carbonate, 106 sodium carbonate (dry), 286 ditto (crvst.), 168 bi- 
carbonate. 
A METHOD OF MAKING VIGOROUS PRINTS 
WITH STALE PLATINOTYPE PAPER. 

It is not generally known that the flat, lifeless results which occur 
when using stale platinotvpe paper can be remedied, and com- 
paratively vigorous prints secured, by the simple addition of a drop 
of a 10 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate to every ounce 
of the developer. It will be found that uranium nitrate has also 


the same effect. 
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of other readers. 


Query.—I have recently bought a quarter-p'ate camera. It is 
like a box (/.е., has no bellows), and the dealer described it as 
being “fixed focus." I enclose several prints from negatives I 
have made with it. They do not appear at all sharp or clear. 
Can you tell me if it is my fault or the fault of the camera? 

T. P. MORLEY (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Reply.—Your query is similar to a number of others 
we receive from beginners who start photography with 
a cheap box-form camera. Тһеу expect rather too 
much from the instrument, and are dissatisfied when the 
results are not equal to those that an expert would pro- 
duce with better apparatus. We may say, in passing, 
that the best type of camera for the beginner to start 
with is the folding type of hand and stand camera. This, 
in addition to being used for snapshots when holding it 
in the hand, сап be used on a tripod and the image 
focussed on the ground glass. 

The beginner who starts his photography with this 
form of camera gets a better insight into the principles 
involved than the beginner who uses a magazine box- 
form camera and simply snapshots at anything he 
thinks looks ''pretty," and which he сап see in the 
diminutive finder. Yet thousands of amateur photo- 
graphers to-day are spoiling good plates in this manner, 
and when they get a passable result, owing to the cir- 
cumstances being favourable, they are still unaware of 
the procedure by which this end has been attained. 

The prints you enclose show evidences of being con- 
siderably under-exposed, and are not in focus. You 
may say, '' But the camera was a ' fixed focus’ one, 
and I understood that it would take anything quite 
sharply and clearly under all conditions." Yes, that, 
unfortunately, is the impression that many beginners 
get who purchase cameras of this sort. 

If you will now undertake a little experiment you will 
learn just what the lens is capable of doing in regard to 
giving sharp pictures. Get three or four of your 
friends to assist you. In a clear space—say the back 
garden, if a long one, or in the street if there is no 
traffic about—pace out, from a certain point, distances 
of five yards, ten yards, fifteen yards, twenty yards, 
and thirty vards. 

Get your friends to stand at these distances, and if 
there is a clear stretch of street or houses in the dis- 
tance behind the thirty-yard man, so much the better. 

Then, at the starting-point, place yourself with the 
camera, and take a photograph, including all vour 
friends, in a line receding from you. 

When you develop the negative you will probablv find 
that the distance is quite sharp and clear; the figures 
at the thirty, twenty, and fifteen yard positions are also 


quite sharp and clear, but the figure at ten vards is not . 


quite so sharply defined, while the figure at five vards 
will be quite out of focus or fuzzv. 
You learn from this that there is a certain point 


T TROUBLES. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that 
reach us from beginners. 
interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other beginners. 
hope to be of assistance not only to our correspondents, but to a considerable number 
Beginners who desire queries dealt with on this page should state 
their difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than one question at a time. 
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These are selected jor their general or topical 
In this way we 


within which you cannot expect your camera and lens to 
give you sharp pictures. It is because the makers as- 
sume you will only attempt snapshots in which the prin- 
cipal objects will be at least fifteen or twenty vards 
away that they can safely call the camera a “ fixed 
focus ” опе. 

Sometimes, however, this cheap form of camera is 
supplied with a focussing adjustment by which nearer 
objects can be rendered in sharp focus, or else ““ magni- 
fiers ” are fitted. These are small lenses made to slide 
in front of the lens, and by slightly altering its focal 
length achieve the same end. 

You will find it better, however, to invest in a camera 
with focussing adjustment and screen on which to cor- 
rectly focus your picture. The experience gained will 
be of inestimable value when taking snapshots. 


Query.—Can vou tell me where I am at fault with my negatives? 
I use pyro-soda, and get them full of detail in the developer, but 
when I take them out of the hypo they are almost like plain glass 
Sometimes the image starts all right, and then suddenly goes black 
before I can take it out of the developer. C. B. (Poole). 


Reply.—It would have been wise to have sent one or 
two of your failures for our inspection, as it 15 often 
difficult to diagnose from verbal description only. Іп 
your case it certainly seems that you are (1) either over- 
exposing, (2) using too much alkali in the developer, 
(3) not developing far enough. It is quite likely that 
you are combining faults 1 and 3. What you had 
better do is this: Put two plates in the dark slide, being 
very careful not to expose them to any more dark-room 
light than is absolutely necessary; better still, load up 
your slides in the dark. Select an ordinary foreground 
landscape, and estimate the exposure in your usual way. 
Suppose you assign this to be 1 second. Now with 
plate No. 1 give four times your estimated exposure, 
viz., one second, and with plate No. 2 give one-quarter 
of the estimated exposure, viz., one-sixteenth second. 
Prepare your normal developer, bringing both it and 
the developing dish to a temperature of 60-65 deg. F. 
Put the two plates side by side in one dish, pour on the 
developer, cover the dish with a piece of card, and rock 
the dish every ten seconds or so, and carry on develop- 
ment for just five minutes without uncovering the dish. 
Then slip both plates into the hypo, and compare when 
fixed. One of these two negatives is likely to be con- 
siderably better than the other, and this will tell you 
whether the one-sixteenth second or the one second ex- 
posure gives you the better result. In order that you 
may know '' which is which ” of the two negatives, it 
will be a wise precaution either to shift the camera after 
the first exposure so as to get a slightly different view, 
or you may introduce a small figure in one, or a news- 
paper thrown down into a corner of your view will 
serve as an identification feature, 
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HEN the representative of Houghtons, Ltd., called to see 
us with a specimen of their new folding background and 
screen, we thought he was going to perform a conjuring trick. He 


carried a box. Not a particularly big box, by the way, but long 
and compact, and not heavy. He said: “You want a back- 
ground.” We disagreed. Не said, “Well, at this time of year you 


LANTERN SCREEN. 
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want a lantern screen, anvhow.” 


We thought it was verv likely. 
He unfastened the box, gave it a jerk, and, heigh presto! a full- 
sized, perfectly rigid, and high-c'ass lantern screen stood erect 


before us. We looked to see whether Houghtons’ representative 
tad vanished up the chimney. No, he stood there smiling, without 
even an Aladdin's lamp in his hand. We examined the wonderful 
»creen forthwith, and must confess it is one of the best of its kind 
we had seen. Тһе illustrations herewith will give our readers 
some idea of its appearance, and how it goes so neatly into its box. 

There are no loose parts in the * Ensign” lantern screen. The 
top of the screen frame carries the screen roller and forms the lid 
of the box. Тһе sides of the screen frame аге hinged in the 
middle, while the top and bottom sections are hinged to the lid and 
the box respectively. The box itself forms the base. Two feet 
are fitted, so that they сап be turned parallel with the box when 
the screen is being carried. 

The lantern screen itself is on a spring roller, and winds up auto- 
matically like a window blind. There are rings suspended from 


the bottom bar which engage on hooks in the bottom of the box 
and keep the screen taut. Extra tapes are sewn to the two bottom 
corners so that the screen сап be tied to the side supports. 1wo 
hinged locking struts support the framework at the bottom and keep 
it rigid. 

For home use, or even public lectures, when a screen not larger 
than 6 ft. by 6 ft. is wanted, it is ideal, as it packs up so neatly 
but is ready in twentv seconds. 

It costs 32s. 6d. for 4 ft. by 4 ft., screen complete; or 42s. for 
the larger size, 6 ft. bv 6 ft. 


TITLE MASKS AND BORDERS FOR POSTCARDS. 


W. BOWEN, of 193, High Street, Watford, Herts, has 

. sent us specimens of his new “ designation " masks or 
title borders for postcards. This device is for the simultaneous 
printing of the negative and the title in black letters on a white 
border. It consists of an opaque, flexible mask, composed of 
a durable substance. On one side of this mask is the name, 
title of subject, etc., in transparent letters, so that the only 
operation necessary when printing the postcard is to scrape 
away a little of the film from the negative, so as to give а 
transparent space under the lettering. The printing of both 


landscape, or portrait, and title can then be done at a single 
operation. The opening can be made any size that is desired. 
But the usual sizes are 22 by 3j (for quarter-plate negative), 
and s by 3 for full postcards (giving a border of a quarter of an 
inch). Тһе prices are: Name and address only, 6s. per dozen; 
name and address and title of subject, 15. each, or 108. per 
dozen. The masks can be used indefinitely on different negatives 
for portrait work. А sample mask with any name and address 
or motto will be supplied on receipt of gd. Our readers should 
write for further particulars. 


——— —— c 


Firelight Effects. —Half the charm of photographic “ fire- 
light " effects depends upon the after-treatment of the print, to 
more readily approximate the actual lighting and colour of the 
original subject as seen by the eye. Various methods of stain- 
ing the print have been suggested, and we note that the Van- 
guard Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, have now placed on 
the market a preparation they call “ Bertha " Firelight Stain. 
This is supplied in the form of a crystalline powder that readily 
dissolves in water, and immersion of the print in the solution 
thus formed produced the decided effect. Readers should write 
to this firm for particulars of this and many other novel and 
useful Vanguard specialities. 


Southampton Camera Club.—‘‘ The Humble Beauties of the 
Flower World ” was the title of a lecture given by Mr. E. Seymour 
before the members of the above society on а recent evening. 
The lecturer stated that the keynote for the successful portrayal of 
flowers and still-life studies was to give an orthochromatic plate 
full exposure and develop the negative until detail is just apparent 


in the highest light. Mr. Seymour advised that no yellow screen 
should be used in conjunction with the plate owing to the pro- 
longed exposure necessary, which often caused movement to 
be apparent in the resultant negative. He also stated that as the 
ortho. plates are already sensitive to yellow and green, screens were 
unnecessary, and that correct exposure would give correct colour 
values. А series of slides were shown, many of which depicted 
specimens of common garden weeds, but by the clever arrange- 
ment which characterises Mr. Seymour's work, an excellent decora- 
tive effect was obtained. 


In order to meet the requirements of their increasing business, 
The Service Company have had an additional exchange line, and 
their telephone numbers will, іп future, be 260 Central and 
2071 City. It is hoped that this, combined with the fact that а 
number of internal extension telephones have been fitted up to the 
different departments, will enable their customers to transact their 
business over the "phone more expeditiously than they have been 
able to do in the past." 
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HE number of prints in the competition, the results of which 

appear below, 15 smaller than usual, owing, no doubt, to the 
Christmas holidays. The quality, however, still retains a high 
standard, and we hope to see the general average of work reach a 
still higher level in the New Year. Readers should look out for 
the first issue of the new volume. 

The First Prize is awarded to Н. А. Powell Higgins, “St. 
Michael's," Ashford, Middlesex. (Title of print, “ October.’’) 
Technical data: Barnet ortho. backed plate; 34 sec., Aldis F/6, 
3-30 p.m., October; pyro-soda developer; Wellington Cream 
bromide; hypo-alum toned. 

The Second Prize to Wm. Howat, 31, Avon Street, Glasgow. 
(Title of print, “ George Square.") Technical data: Marion iso. 
plate; 1-25th sec., F/8, June, 7.30 a.m.; enlarged negative, de- 
veloped hydroquinone; Autotype warm sepia carbon. 

The Extra Prize to Hy. Walker, Public Library, Stamford. 
(Title of print, “ Looking for Jack.") Technical data: Imperial 
S.R. plate; 1-45th sec., Wray К.К. lens, F/ir, noon, July; 
pyro-metol developer; Rajar Cream Crayon bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gardens, 
Addlestone. (Title of print, “Frau Karl Druschki.") Technical 
data: Imperial ortho. plate; Ross symmetrical lens; printed in 
carbon. 

The Beginners! Prize to Miss Holman, “ Woodside," Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. (Title of print, “ Saucy Sixteen.) Technical data: 
Imperial special rapid plate; 10 sec., Dallmever lens, F/6: pyro- 
soda developer; Paget self-toning paper. 


Hon. Mention. 

Wm. Baldwin, Foulridge; Н. Н. Nuter, Ne!son; Herbert 
Smith, Hipperholme; W. McWilliam, Southall; D. Н. Noble, 
Finchley; John Reid, West Calder; Geo. Brown, Sunderland; 
Miss F. C. Vandamm, Regent Street, W.; Е. Pidgeon, Stockport ; 
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Clifford 


Wm. Hill, Leek; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; W. 
Warner, West Kensington Park, W. 


Cless 1. 

Е.Е. Н, Crouch, Worthing ; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Е. С. 
Clift, Golder's Green, N.; W. Whitlam, Hull; Geo. F. Brodie. 
Glasgow; J. Colman Malden, West Kensington; Miss Nellie 
Hyde, Worcester; Н. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; Robt. Humphries, 
Charlton, S.E.; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; John Maddison, 
Middlesbrough ; W. J. E. Slarke, Wimbledon; Dr. J. L. Heinke. 
Manchester; Miss Frances Pitt, Brignorth; W. Deeley, Ponders 
End, N.; Rev. С. Larder, Dulverton; W. Baldwin, Foulridge; 
J. Hesford, St. Helens; А. W. Hunt, Trinidad; J. McArthur, 
Renton, N.B.; А. Rvrie, Pollokshields. 

Class II 

E. Claypole, Kettering; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; E. Morales, 
Carshalton; Thos. Cowberd, Grange-over-Sands; W. Н. Gale, 
Bournemouth; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh; W. L. Knight, Worth- 
ing; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; J. Pilkington. 
Cheshire; Jas. Edmiston, Airdrie; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; W. S. 
Bond, Wimbledon; S. E. Shippard, Catford; S. Isherwood, 
Bolton; Geo. Н. C. Matthews, Lavender Hill, S. W.; Miss Wrav, 
Settle. 

Clase III 
Entries not marked for Classes I. and IT. have been placed in 


Class III. 
Beginners. 

P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; Ben Booth, Burnley; J. Good- 
win, Lewisham; A. Hall, Birmingham; B. Gorter, Byrnley; А. 
W. Tew, Bedford Park, W.; L. Elias, Llandudno; А. D. Car- 
michael, Dundee; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; J. E. Jones, 
Camberwell; Jas. Harwaad, Guernsey; Rev. W. S. Peebles. 
Annan; R. S. Pye, Liverpool; А. W. Fry, Liverpool; Oswald 
Payne, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; K. Nozaki, Richmond. 


— — — edite — — —— 


The Somerset Postal Photographic Society.— A special autumn 
competition has been held among the members of this old-estab- 
lished society, in which F. M. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, has made 
the following awards : —First prize, value 5 guineas, Miss Ethel 
M. Gladstone, London, for a very excellent portrait in carbon, еп- 
titled “А Study in Lighting"; F. J. Pippard, of Yeovil, secures 
the second prize, value 3os., with a fine landscape, “ Trees in a 
Park " ; and the third prize, value 5s., falls to D. Lumgair, ot 
Selkirk, N.B., for a nice little picture representing “ Sheep in a 
Snowdrift? Е. Е. Н. Crouch is awarded hon. mention for а 
pleasing picture of Amberley, and the same honour is given to 
Mr. Pippard for his print, “ In our Village." The competition 
was very keen, as shown by the number of entries sent in, and 
the members thoroughly appreciated the contest. There are 
three or four vacancies in the society for good workers, and all 
applications made to the hon. secretary, Bernard T. Mitchell. 
3, Willow Vale, Frome, Somerset, will bring further particulars. 


At the Melbourne Camera Club (Dulwich) recently the pre- 
sident, Mr. Charles H. Gore, delivered the second of his 
elementary papers for beginners, entitled “ Exposure and De- 
velopment." He remarked on the important part played by 
exposure with regard to development. He strongly advised the 
beginner to commence with any reliable brand of plates and 
stick to them. Nothing was more silly than to purchase a packet 
of “any brand plates (so often asked for at the dealers 
counter), when one had already learnt to get good results with 
a particular make, as such procedure frequently results in the 
downfall of that promising individual the * tyro.” Іп de- 
veloping, things such as latitude in plates, speed of plates, 
thickness of emulsion, and, as will be imagined from the fore- 
going, brand of plate have to be considered. Тһе old-time pyro 
developer, no doubt the best of its time, is still largely used, as 
the peculiar colour, or really stain, produced is an advantage 
in printing on certain papers. However, he stated that many 
advantages are secured with the developer termed metol-hydro- 
quinone, composed of hvdroquinone, prone to give excessive con- 


trast, and metol for giving full detail with very slight contrast. 
It was, he said, the developer par excellence where generally 
good results are wished for, without specialising in any par- 
ticular branch of printing. It naturally follows that hydro- 
quinone, used singly,is the most satisfactory when excessive con- 
trast is aimed at, as when copying such material as printed 
matter, or, in fact, anything demanding a good ^ black and 
white " negative, the necessary medium for the ultimate print 
devoid of half-tone. The peculiarities of amidol and rodinal 
were also explained. At the preceding committee, a concert 
committee was appointed, to consider the details in connection 
with a concert to be given. early in the new year, at which 
souvenir postcards of the club are to be distributed by three 
children attired in artistic. dresses made up of the covers of 
THE А.Р. AND Р. М., together with those of two of its contem- 
poraries, comprising red, white and blue. The covers will be 
supplied by the respective proprietors, thereby serving the 
double purpose of representing the press and at the same time 
our national colours. On this occasion an audience of some 
four to five hundred persons are expected. 


Tei Postal Camera Club.—There are vacancies in this club 
for new members. Set subjects, quarterly and yearly prizes. 
paid critic. Hon. sec., Miss Н. Rothwell, Rockfield, Kells. 
Co. Meath. 


Two Useful Hints.—.\t the Worthing Camera Club, recently, an 
interesting lecture was given on “ En'arged Negative Making." 
When backing an enlarged negative with tracing paper as a means 
for handwork on back of negative, it was recommended that the 
tracing paper be placed between wet blotting paper, then laid on 
back of negative, Ж inch folded back on all four sides, an adhesive 
applied to these edges, then turned back and rolled down with 
squeegee. It will dry tight, and there is no fear of wetting film 
side. Also, when varnishing a negative, scrape a groove through 
the film, all the way round near edge of piate, so that the varnish 
reaches the glass. This will effectively prevent damp from en- 
croaching under the edge of film. 
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А selcction of queries from our correspondents ol 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on 

this page. In order to relieve the pressure оп our space, 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each 
query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 

in the „Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite rıatters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent іп every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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Lentern Matters. 
Can I use an anastigmat F/4.8, 7 inches focus, for projecting 
à 10 to 12 feet disc, or must I buy a lens of wider diameter? 
(2) can you recommend a book on lantern manipulation, 
fittings, and other lantern matters? M. M. (Beauley). 


Yes, you could use it, but probably vour picture on the screen 
would not be as brilliant as you would wish, on account of the 
small diameter of the instrument. Other things being the same, а 
lens of larger diameter would receive and transmit more light, and 
give a brighter picture. Probably you could pick up at moderate 
cost à second-hand portrait objective, which would meet vour 
requirements, Тһе following books are worthy of your careful 
attention: —* The Book of the Lantern," T. C. Hepworth, 3s. 9d. ; 
“Тһе Lantern, and How to Use It," С. Norton, 15. 2d. ; ** Lantern- 
slide Manual," J. Hodges, 2s. 3d. ; “ Lantern-slide Making," F.C. 
Lambert, 1s. 2d., all post free. 


Mounts. 
What is the best kind of mount for moonlight effect pictures? 
А. Н. (Coventry). 


The *' best" mount for any picture can only be found by trial or 
experiment. It is very exceptional that a black or white mount for 
a moonlight effect is successful. The white mount enfeebles the 
high lights of the picture, and makes the shadows look hard. А 
black mount makes the high lights look chalky, etc. Ав a rule, the 
best effect is obtained by a moderately dark grey, with either a 
greenish or brownish tinge, but there should be no definite sugges- 
tion of colour in the mount. 

Lantern Slidee. 
Can you inform me how to make lantern slides in the camera 
by artificial light without a condenser? What would probably 
be the length of exposure? E L. (Sheffield). 


Your best plan is to consult “ Lantern-slide Making," by Е. C. 
Lambert, vol. 22 of the A. P. Library, post free rs. 2d., wherein 
you will find various home-made contrivances explained. The 
length of exposure we cannot say, as this greatly depends on the 
colour and density of the negative, stop, and the method of light- 
ing used, etc. But, speaking very broadly, for normal condition 
the exposure would be a matter of three or four minutes. The 
exact time must be found by trial when using a standard or typical 
negative. 

Blocking Out. 
Can you inform me how I тау block out unnecessary back- 
ground so that the remaining detail wi] print a clear outline 
without fuzziness? I have tried masking, but fail to get the 
desired sharpness. W. G. F. (Lewisham). 


Your query is not quite definite enough. Nor do you tell us 
how you masked and failed to get what you want. Possiblv you 
put your mask on the glass side, and so got a soft edge. То avoid 
this, trace the outline of the part to be blocked out on the film, 
using photopake or anv opaque water-colour, e.g., vermillion and 
gum water, and a small brush, so as to get a line about one-eighth 
inch wide. The rest of the blocking out can then be done with 
black or orange paper on the glass side of the negative. If this 
does not meet vour case write again. 

Development Marks. 
Is there anv cure or remedy for development marks due to 


developing in a tank before the developing powders were quite 
dissolved ? (Mis) D. M. 


We know of no cure. Your best plan is to make a positive by 
contact, retouch this where necessary, and then make a new nega- 
tive by contact, and again retouch if necessarv. 
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A Puzzle Question. 

I shall be obliged if you will give me working instructions for 

the enclosed P.O.P. G. C. C. (Colchester). 

You send us a small piece of paper without any clue whatever 

as to what it is. How are we to guess who made the naper? It 
may be any one of a dozen different brands! Why do you not 
write direct to the makers of the paper, who doubtless know best 
how to use their own manufactures? Every maker of these print-out 
papers sends out full working instructions with every packet. 


F,R.P.S. 
How can I become F.R.P.S., and how much does it cost? 
P. R. (Hampstead). 
You must first become a member of the R.P.S. How this is 
done you may ascertain by applying to “Тһе Secretary, R.P.S., 
66, Russell Square, W.C.” 
Pyro Stain. 
Can you tell me how to remove the deep yellow stain due to 
developing with pyro-soda? (Miss) V. H. 
If we may be permitted a little licence we would say the best wav 
to remove it is to prevent it existing by using plenty of preservat.ve 
(soda sulphite or metabisulphite) in the developer, but, having got 
а stain, you can reduce it considerably by the folowing bath: 
Common alum 1 oz., hot water 1 pint, shake well; when cold add 
1 dram. of hydrochloric acid, or !4 oz. citric acid. Immerse the 
stained plate for 10 or rg minutes, then wash under a flowing tap 
for half an hour. If tap water is alkaline the stain may partlv 
return, In such a case the washing water must be rendered verv 
slightly acid by a few drops of hydrochloric acid per pint of water. 


Hurter and Driffield Speed Numbers. 
Can you tell me where I could find a description of the Hurter 
and Driffield (“Н. and D.”) system and speed numbers? How 
are these numbers compared or used in practice? For instance, 
“ Imperial S.R.," speed 225, and “Imperial ordinary," speed 
8o. J. H. (Nottingham). 
Хо. 56 of the Photo-Miniature Series of booklets is called “ The 
Hurter and Driffield System." It contains an account of this 
system of plate-speed testing and numbering, and is obtainable 
through our publishers, price 7d. post free. If you know the speed 
number of two plates, and the correct exposure for one of these 
plates, it requires only a simple rule of three sum to ascertain the 
equivalent exposure with the other plate. We сап say (1) that the 
exposures are fnversely as the plate speeds, ог (2) as the speed 
number of the first plate is to the speed number of tbe second 
plate, so is the exposure time of the second plate to the exposure 
time of the first plate; or (3) to put matters into a very simple rule 
we can say, multiplv the known exposure and its plate speed 
together, and divide by the second plate speed, and so get the 
required exposure for the second plate. Suppose we know that 
3 seconds is the correct time for the S.R. plate of 225 speed, we 
multiply 225 by 3 and get 675; then dividing this by 80 we get 834. 
or, say, 814 seconds, as the equivalent exposure with the slower 


plate. 


Terme of Subecription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 54. Twelve months, 108. rod. 
Canada  .. TAS КЕ 6s. 6d. js - 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, " 7s. 6d. К 7 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZKLL, Watson & Viney, Lo., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The next issue of THe A. Р. амо Р. N. will be the 
first of a new volume, and many fresh and attractive 
features will be introduced. Our readers will confer a 
favour upon us by drawing the attention of their photo- 
graphic friends (who are not already subscribers) to the 
first issue of the new year. May we also suggest that 
there will be no better new year’s gift for a photo- 
grapher than a bound volume of this journal? The 
index for the last half-yearly volume is ready, and ap- 
plications should be made for it to the publisher, 
А. P. AND P. N. office, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

ъъ s в 

Owing to the Christmas holidays, this issue of THe 
A. P. AND P. N. has to go to press much earlier than 
usual, and many items of news are therefore crowded 
out. Тһе next issue will, however, be full of good 
things, and our large circle of readers—the pictorial 
workers, the technicians, the all-round amateurs, and 
the beginners—will find their own particular wants 
attended to. ә Ф p 


In the earlier pages of the present number we com- 
ment on the proposed formation of a new Camera Club. 
Since writing those lines we hear that there is every 
possibility of the club becoming a real and substantial 
fact. The energy that Mr. Craigie and an influential 
committee are putting into the matter speaks well for its 
future, and those of our readers who have expressed а 
desire for a revival of the old Camera Club, but on a 
better conducted basis, should write without delay to 
Mr. Craigie at the address given on page Orr. 

e ф x 

А recent application of the optical lantern to the stage 
has resulted in what is described as '' quick changing 
extraordinary." To anyone who does not quite under- 
stand the method by which the quick changing is ac- 
complished the results appear little short of miraculous. 
On the darkened stage a large square frame 15 
exhibited. [n place of a picture this contains a plain 
white background. Just inside the rabbet of the frame 
stands a young lady somewhat scantily clad in a white 
costume; in fact she walks on the stage to show there 
is ‘no deception." A powerful arc-light lantern is 
situated in the footlights, and the light is focussed full 
on to the figure. Тһе focus of the lens is arranged so 
that the opening of the projected slide just fills the 
frame. Тһе stage is darkened for an instant, and then 
we see in the frame a gorgeous interior with rich hang- 
ings and furniture, and the young lady has suddenly 
become clothed in full Court dress. 

е 9 s 

The stage is darkened again for an instant, and then 
we see within the frame a glowing summer landscape. 
The young lady, in an entirely different attitude, is now 
smiling and nodding in milkmaid's costume, and she is 
crossing a cornfield. Another change of but a second's 
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duration, and the scene is one of winter. Тһе girl is 
clothed in disma] rags and is huddled at a church door 
in the snow. Then she is Britannia in full panoply, 
with trident, shield, British lion, and Union Jack com- 
plete. With equal celerity she becomes Boadicea in her 
chariot, Queen Elizabeth, Salome, Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Merry Widow, a nun, a ballet dancer, a 
vivandiére, and each with suitable environment. 
P $ F 

The explanation is, of course, simple, and is probably 
obvious to every lantern worker who may see this very 
effective entertainment. The pictures, specially pre- 
pared coloured photographic slides, are projected by 
the lantern on to the white background, and the model, 
clad in plain white, acts as part of the background also. 
Her body casts no shadow, as the lighting is full on 
from the front and she is close to the background. The 
house being in darkness heightens the effect, but the 
most ingenious part of the performance is that the 
model quickly and carefully poses for each picture in the 
exact position occupied by, and in fact coincides per- 
fectly with, the figure in the scene thrown on the screen. 
This gives an air of reality and solidity to the tout 
ensemble that no ordinary lantern picture could possibly 
give. Тһе audience, seeing the real face, neck, and 
arms of the same girl each time, plus the apparent 
reality of her costume and the vividness of the re- 
mainder of the scene, can be pardoned for being 
deceived by what is a remarkably effective illusion. 

D % $ 

Time after time astronomers state how much of their 
present progress is directly due to the assistance given 
them by the photographic plate, on which the effect of a 
faint ray of light is additive, so that by giving ѕић- 
ciently long exposure absolutely invisible objects can be 
demonstrated. Аға recent lecture given by Sir Robert 
Ball at the Bishopsgate Institute, he emphasised the 
complete revolution which had taken place in astronomi- 
cal ** observation "' since the application of photography; 
and again at the annual meeting of the British 
Astronomical Association Mr. Levander referred to 
the photographic records of the eclipsed and uneclipsed 
sun, taken simultaneously in different places, which were 
indicative of some direct connection between sunspots 
and the streamers in the solar corona which are seen 
during an eclipse. The colour-sensitive plate has 
during the past year or two opened out a still further 
and extremely important field of progress, since spectro- 
scopic work is now becoming of such vast influence in 
conducting astronomical investigation. Before the red- 
sensitive platewas forthcoming,spectrographic work was 
of necessity chiefly confined to the blue-violet and ultra- 
violet end of the spectrum, but now that the panchro- 
matic plate has reached a state of such high perfection, 
astronomical spectrography is developing daily, and 
rapidly becoming more useful in investigation. 


December 29, 1908. 
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GOOD NIGHT, OLD YEAR! 


By А. Е. Corre. 
This picture was exhibited at the RPS. Exhibition. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF “THE A. P. AND Р.М.” 
632 WILL-BE THE FIRST ОҒ A NEW VOLUME. 
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PLATES : 


(Ordinary and Colour Sensitive). 


SCREEN S 


| 
| 
(Orthochromatic and Tr icolour). | 


SAFE LIGHTS 


(For any process). 
j Descriptive Booklets free. Sample card of Screens, by post, One Penny. 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, Lid. 


а RYSTOS" DARK-ROOM LAMPS, VAU отто LA 


COTHIC WORKS, 
BIRMINCHAM. 


No, 1. Gas Lamp, Fic. with 
bye-pass tap, for ruby cd white 
light. Dimensions. 114 by 74108. 126 


No, 2. Ditto, Pimen stoas, 
124 by Shins. ... .. 17/6 Ph t h > 
P Weite otographic 
ET! br (шк 2 ا‎ 8/6 Prizes 
' e 


No.1. Electric Lam 
al with.switch for mp, 
Е | and white light 
Fig. 1, А flexible cord ` and 
plug; price complete 18/6 


No. 2. Electric Lamp, ditto, ditto, аз 
Dimensions, нах шя, high, 74 ins, 
wide. Complete .. Mp qe bat 21/- 
Post Free. 


THE “RYSTOS” Fis.2 
STAND DEVELOPING TROUGHS ти». 


For slow development of photographic plates or out films in » we ak developer 
Made in Jap'd Jap'd 


e „ To додае peces 45 by X see EE ud 32° Pa 
n, 4. T 


қ 5/- 
— B 05 

а SEQUENTIAL 

DEVELOPINC 
BATHS, (tem) 


1-plate, E: copper 
bathe. and dipper 
ane light-tight box 
with 4 spaces, 10/6 
plate, do., do, 14/8 

Post Free. 
Other sizes at pro- 

portionate prices 


Plaques, Salvers, Spoons, 
Vases, Medals, eto., eto. 


Special Photographic Booklet 


post free, 
vail 


PRICE 6/- NET. Post Free. 


PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES 


A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes | Melton Meadows 
Recessional Fleeting and Far 
Niagara, 


Fig. 3- 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 


A single Y (Corde be developed, 
іне o rg LM теоре. де. 4. ON PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, SIZE 15i by 11. 
80 ab to give а longer or Fig. & کے‎ —Á— 
' development as required. With a Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Notes on his Photographic 
Catalogue of Photographic Specialities, 104 pn., Post Free. aims and ideals, and a criticism of the Five Pictures, by A. H. Blake, M.A. 
14, COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS. оноон: HAZELL, WATSON Ж VINEY, Lo, sa, Lonc Acre, М.С, 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET, 
ADVERTISE ІМ 


“The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


Particulars en application 


R. 4 dJ. BECK, Ltd., 
88, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Make your lantern slides on 4 у . Ln 2 


Royal Standard 
Lantern Plates 


Extra Rapid 


Special | 
Extra Rapid 


Orthochromatic 


Of the same high quality as 


Royal Standard negative plates. SOLD BY 


Easy to manipulate. Give ALL DEALERS 


slides of good colour and any CADETT 
desired density, free from fog | 28 
| &NEALL^- 


and gram. Wealdstone = 
we Middlesex. 
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